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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  felt  by  classical 
scholars.  While  there  is  no  want  of  elementary  trea- 
tises on  ancient  geography,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  more  advanced  student  are  fully  answered  by  the 
elaborate  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  details  of  particular 
places  and  countries,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  English  language  any  such  historical 
review  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  introductions  to  the  works  of  Mannert,  Ukert,  and 
Forbiger.  But  even  these  treatises,  besides  being  con- 
fined to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
language,  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  demands  of 
either  the  scholar  or  the  geographer  at  the  present  day. 
Ukert's  introductory  volume  was  published  as  far  back 
as  1816,  and  that  of  Mannert  still  earlier,  while  the 
more  recent  work  of  Forbiger  (itself  published  in  1841) 
is  so  disfigured  by  the  accumulation  of  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary  lists  of  names  as  to  be  altogether  repulsive 
to  the  English  reader.  Since  the  date  of  the  works  in 
question,  not  only  has  there  been  a  great  advance  in 
classical  scholarship,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  an- 
cient authorities;   but  still  greater  progress  has  been 
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made  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  regions  and 
localities  described  by  ancient  geographers,  many  of 
which  were  very  imperfectly  known  in  modem  times 
down  to  a  recent  period.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  disputed  question  in  ancient 
geography  upon  which  some  additional  light  has  not 
been  thrown  by  local  researches  and  investigations 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  following  pages  to  pre- 
sent  to  the  reader  the  results  of  these  recent  inquiries  : 
and  while  basing  my  work  in  all  cases  upon  a  careful 
and  critical  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities,  to 
avail  myself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  assistance  to 
be  derived  from  modern  travellers  and  geographers. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of 
my  researches,  where  additional  information  of  this 
kind  has  served  to  elucidate  questions  which  were  still 
obscure  when  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  discussed 
were  originally  written. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  a  historical  review, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  attempted  to  give,  of  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  geography  in  ancient  times, 
to  record  the  ideas  formed  and  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  diflferent  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
our  knowledge;  and  with  a  view  to  this  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  every  instance,  so  far  as  possible,  to  arrive 
at  my  conclusions  from  a  conscientious  and  independent 
study  of  the  ancient  authorities  themselves,  before  con- 
sulting or  referring  to  the  comments  and  discussions  of 
modern  writers.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  I  have  been 
materially  aided  by  the  valuable  editions  of  Strabo  by 
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Kramer,  and  of  Pliny  by  Sillig — both  of  them  subse- 
quent to  the  pubUcation  of  the  three  Qerman  text-books 
above  referred  to— as  well  as  by  the  admirable  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores  edited  by  Dr.  C. 
Muller,  a  work  which  has  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  all  students  of  ancient  geography. 

In  referring,  as  I  have  done  above,  principally  to  the 
labours  of  the  Germans  in  the  same  field  with  myself, 
I  must  not  be  regarded  as  ignoring  what  has  been  done 
in  this  country  and  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cooley's  His- 
tory of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  (published  in 
Dr.  Lardner  s  Cyclopaedia  in  1833)  contains  a  good 
popular  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geographical  know- 
ledge in  ancient  times ;  but  is  certainly  not  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  classical  scholar.  The  far 
superior  work  of  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin — the  His- 
ioire  de  la  Giographie  et  des  DScouvertes  GSogra- 
phiques — which  was  not  published  until  the  present 
work  was  already  far  advanced — contains  a  sufficiently 
full  review  of  the  whole  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  reader :  but  the  limits  within  which  the  author 
was  necessarily  confined,  in  order  to  include  in  a  single 
volume  the  "  whole  history  of  geographical  progress 
down  to  our  own  time,  precluded  his  entering  in  detail 
into  many  questions  the  discussion  of  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  my  own  plan. 

In  one  respect  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  depart 
from  the  example  of  my  German  predecessors,  who  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  treat  separately  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography,  apart  from  the  descriptive  and 
historical  portions  of  the  subject.     In  a  work  of  which 
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the  historical  form  is  an  essential  character^  it  appeared 
to  me  desirable  to  bring  together  all  portions  of  the 
subject  under  one  view ;  so  that  the  reader  might  see 
at  once  the  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  at 
every  successive  period : — say  for  instance  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — instead 
of  having  to  turn  to  several  different  chapters  for  the 
information  he  requires.  The  unity  and  completeness 
thus  given  to  the  successive  portions  of  the  historical 
review  appear  to  me  greatly  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  more  methodical  subdivision. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  such  a  work  as  the 
one  now  submitted  to  the  reader  unavoidably  exposes 
it  to  one  disadvantage.  It  must  of  necessity  comprise 
many  subjects  which  could  not  be  fully  discussed  with- 
out extending  it  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  The 
geography  of  Herodotus  ;  that  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon ;  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  the  voy- 
ages of  Nearchus  and  Hanno — ^might  well  require  a 
volume  to  each  of  them  instead  of  a  chapter:  while 
several  special  topics,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hannibal,  the  landing  of  GdBsar  in  Britain,  or  the 
defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany,  have  to  be  dispatched  in 
a  few  pages,  though  each  of  them  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  tracts  and  treatises  amounting  to  a 
little  literature  of  its  own.  In  such  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  together  in  a  brief  summary  the 
grounds  of  the  judgement  at  which  I  have  arrived  in 
each  case,  without  being  able  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion as  fiiUy  as  I  could  wish.  If  in  some  cases  I  may 
have  in  consequence  appeared  to  pass  rather  slightly 
over  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I  can  only  beg 
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my  readers  to  believe  that  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  rather  than  from  any  overweening  confidence 
in  my  own  conclusions. 

In  some  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  my  readers 
may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  I  have  left  questions 
unsettled,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion,  where  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  such  as  to  afford  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  a  decision.  To  both  classes  of 
objections  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Cicero — 
adopted  by  Ukert  as  the  motto  of  his  work — *'  sequimur 
probabilia,  nee  ultra  quam  id  quod  verisimile  occurrerit 
progredi  possumus,  et  refellere  sine  pertinacia,  et  refelli 
sine  iracundia  parati  sumus." 

It  is  only  those  who  have  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  ancient  geography 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  inquirer  at  almost  elVery  step.  But  these 
difficulties  have  in  many  instances  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  apply 
to  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  the  same  rules  of 
reasonable  criticism  by  which  they  would  be  guided  in 
other  cases.  Not  only  is  geography  in  its  very  nature 
a  progressive  science,  but  the  slightest  attention  to  its 
history  in  mediaeval  or  modem  times  will  show  that 
the  steps  of  its  progress  are  often  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain. Vague  and  fluctuating  ideas  concerning  distant 
regions  will  be  found  floating  as  it  were  in  a  dim  haze 
of  twilight  long  before  their  outlines  come  to  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  Even  the  most  trustworthy  travellers 
are  compelled  to  rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  hearsay 
evidence,  in  regard  to  the  countries  or  provinces  that 
they  have  not  themselves  visited ;  and  in  the  case  of 
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less  qualified  observers  it  is  generally  difficult  to  dis* 
tinguish  what  they  have  really  learnt  from  their  own 
observation  and  what  they  have  derived  from  other 
sources.  Without  recurring  to  the  case  of  Marco  Polo 
and  other  mediasval  travellers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
turn  to  the  map  of  Central  Africa  as  it  stood  before 
the  time  of  Park  and  Hornemann,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  that  great  continent,  and  the 
v%trious  theories  by  which  geographers  sought  to  explain 
or  reconcile  the  statements  of  successive  travellers,  in 
order  to  see  what  difficulties  surround  any  such  attempt 
in  the  absence  of  clear  and  definite  information. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  modem  times,  where 
the  information  of  the  geographer  is  derived  from  the 
statements  of  trustworthy  observers  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers, far  more  does  it  apply  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  geographer.  *  Voyages  and  travels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  were  almost  entirely  unknown :  and 
he  had  to  pick  up  his  information  as  best  he  could  from 
the  accounts  of  merchants  and  casual  travellers.  The 
inaccuracy  of  these  reports,  and  the  consequent  vague- 
ness of  the  statements  derived  from  them,  is  frequently 
pointed  out  by  ancient  writers.  But  they  had  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  no  means  of  correcting  them 
by  more  accurate  observations. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  this  obvious  consideration,  it 
has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  modem  times  to  treat 
the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  as  if  they  possessed 
an  authority  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled. 
Instead  of  at  once  drawing  the  line,  as  would  be  done 
without  hesitation  in  the  case  of  a  mediasval  writer, 
between  what  was  accurate  and  trustworthy  and  what 
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was  vague  and  inaocurate,  the  most  fanciful  suggestions 
have  been  made  and  ingenious  theories  invented  to 
account  for  what  was  simply  erroneous.  Even  the 
supposition  of  vast  physical  changes  has  been  intro- 
duced or  adopted,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  Hero- 
dotus or  Strabo  can  have  made  a  mistake.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  exercise  a  discriminating  judgement  in  sifting  truth 
from  falsehood ;  and  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  real 
merits  of  successive  writers,  to  discard  without  scruple 
those  statements  where  they  have  been  obviously  mis- 
led by  imperfect  information,  or  by  adherence  to  a 
mistaken  theory. 

The  historical  form  of  the  present  work  necessarily 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  Nor  have  I 
been  careful  to  avoid  this.  Many  persons  will,  I  believe, 
take  up  particular  chapters  of  the  book  who  will  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  perusing  the  whole :  and  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  each  successive  portion 
— especially  the  reviews  of  the  different  leading  authors 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy — as 
complete  in  itself  as  possible.  No  English  book,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  contains  a  similar  analysis  of  these  well- 
known  authors,  who  are  ix)o  often  quoted  for  detached 
statements  by  writers  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  their  real  authority  and  value. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  many 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  the  present  day  for 
having  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  of  Greek  names. 
I  must  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  changes  recently  introduced :  changes 
that  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  form  a  permanent  or 
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established  system.  But,  independent  of  my  own  pre- 
ference for  the  system  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
from  my  youth,  two  considerations  would  in  themselves 
have  deterred  me  from  introducing  any  such  innova- 
tions in  the  present  work.  The  one  is  that  as  my 
subject  included  Roman  as  well  as  Q-reek  geography, 
I  should  have  had  to  follow  two  different  systems  of 
orthography  in  different  portions  of  the  book,  and  to 
write  the  same  names  in  two  different  modes,  according 
as  I  was  reviewing  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  author.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  as  the  book  now  presented  to  the 
reader  is,  from  its  nature,  in  some  degree  a  supplement 
to  the  two  valuable  Dictionaries  of  Ancient  Biography 
and  Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  all  scholars,  I  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  deviate  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
there  acdopted. 

With  regard  to  the  orthography  of  oriental  names, 
which  are  necessarily  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  I  have  contented  myself  with  writing 
them  as  I  found  them  in  the  authority  before  me,  or  in 
the  case  of  well-known  names  in  the  mode  commonly 
received.  Having  no  knowledge  myself*  of  any  of  the 
oriental  languages,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
to  follow  any  uniform  system  in  this  respect. 

The  present  work,  like  those  of  Mannert  and  TJkert, 
is  confined  to  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as 
known  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the 
very  brief  introductory  chapter,  I  have  only  touched 
upon  that  of  Other  nations  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  at  the  earliest  period 
when  we  have  any  information  concerning  it.     To  in- 
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vestigate  the  details  of  the  geographical  knowledge — 
limited  as  it  undoubtedly  was — ^possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians or  Assyrians,  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  my 
subject,  and  is  a  task  for  which  I  feel  myself  entirely 
incompetent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
maps  inserted  in  these  volumes  are  not  designed  in 
any  degree  to  supply  the  place  of  an  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography,  but  solely  to  illustrate  the  particular  sub- 
jects discussed,  or  to  bring  more  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  the  general  outline  of  the  geogra- 
phical  systems  formed  by  succesdve  writers,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  extract  these  from  their  writings  alone. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  maps,  I  have  derived  the 
greatest  assistance  from  the  series  of  those  contributed 
by  Dr.  C.  Mttller  to  the  valuable  "  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove ; "  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  strongest 
manner  my  sense  of  the  obligations  that  I  owe  him. 
Scarcely  less  valuable  is  the  aid  I  have  received  from 
his  admirable  edition  of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores 
(already  referred  to),  without  which  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  have  executed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  portions  of  my  work  relating  to 
the  writers  in  question. 
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Section  1. — General  Views, 
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Section  1. — EphijruA.    The  Peripltu  of  Scyktx, 
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Hellespont:  battle  of  the  Granicus.  Hi&  operations  in  Asia  Minor. 
S  5.  Advances  through  Phrygia  to  Gordium.     §  6.  March  by  Amcyra 
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Abto.— I  am  aware  that  I  may  i^pear  liable  to  the  charge  of  incoxiBistency,  in 
pieaentiog  the  reader  with  a  map  pnrportiDg  to  represent  the  voyage  of  UlyBsce, 
when  I  have  expressed  in  the  body  of  my  work  my  oonviotion  that  Homer  had  no 
soch  mi^  present  to  his  mind,  and  did  not  attempt  to  embody  in  any  definite 
forai  his  vague  poetioal  conceptions  of  the  wanderings  of  his  heio  from  land  to 
land  sod  from  one  mythical  island  to  another.  Bat  snoh  a  representation  has  been 
■0  genendly  inserted  in  all  treatises  on  ancient  geography,  and  discussions  of 
vhat  is  termed  Homeric  geography,  that  I  thought  some  readers  would  complain 
of  its  absence ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  assist  them  in  following  the  narrative 
in  the  text,  and  recalling  to  their  minds  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  localities 
mentioned.  It  will  at  least  bring  clearly  before  their  eyes  the  utter  absence  of  all 
relation  with  the  reed  localities  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  were  brought  in  connection  by  local  tradition  and  the  perverse  in- 
genuity of  commentators. 

With  regard  to  the  two  maps  attempting  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  world  as 


XXX  NOTE, 

formed  by  Heoatons  and  Herodotns,  I  havo  not  deviated  from  the  cnstomary 
mode  of  representing  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  in  accordance  with  their  tme  position.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mediterranean  introduced  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  rest  upon  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  its  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  map  of  the  world  according  to  Hecatnus  is  in 
great  measure  conjectural,  for  which  recMon  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  rough 
and  general  outline.  Even  for  that  of  Herodotus,  though  the  historian  has 
furnished  us  i^ith  many  valuable  materials,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  text,  there  remains  much  to  be  filled  up  by  conjecture,  and  many  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  solved  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
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§  1.  The  study  of  Geography,  like  that  of  Astronomy,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  necessary  concomitant  of  civilization,  but  will 
be  found  to  have  been  pursued  more  or  less  by  different  nations 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position.  No  people 
that  have  made  even  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  towards 
cnltiTation  and  enlightenment  can  have  failed  to  direct  their 
attention  towards  those  heayenly  bodies  which  so  much  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  which 
determine  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  afford  the  only 
natural  measures  of  time.  Hence  astronomy,  in  a  rude  and 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages  among  all  nations  that  were  not  utterly  barbarous ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and 
attamed  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection  among  the  earliest 
nations  of  antiquity,  whose  civilization  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating.  But  while  the  natural  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Ohaldaeans,  and  the  Assyrians — their 
open  plains  and  starry  cloudless  skies — were  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  direct  their  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  this  study, 
it  was  otherwise  with  geography.  In  all  these  cases  their 
ciyilization  was  eminently  local  in  its  character.  Derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  in 
which  it  grew  up,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  confined  by  the 
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influence  of  those  circumstances  within  the  same  original 
limits.  Egypt  especially  retained  through  all  the  ages  of 
its  early  greatness  the  same  isolated  character  that  China 
continued  to  hold  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  occap 
sional  outbreaks  of  ambitious  monarchs,  who  for  a  time  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
Asia,  produced  no  permanent  result:  and  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  was 
still  limited  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  it  had  been  eighteen 
centuries  before. 

The  same  thing  was  the  case,  though  to  a  less  degree,  with 
the  monarchies  of  the  ChaldoBans  and  the  Assyrians,  which 
successively  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  The  Assyrians,  indeed,  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cyprus, 
but  their  peculiar  civilization  was  confined  to  the  district  in 
which  it  arose,  and  a  few  isolated  monuments  alone  attest  their 
early  connection  with  any  other  nations  or  countries, 

G^eography  indeed  may,  in  a  certain  restricted  sense,  be 
regarded  as  applying  even  to  that  limited  knowledge  of  one's 
own  country  and  its  natural  features  and  boundaries,  which 
every  man  of  cultivated  intelligence  must  inevitably  possess. 
But  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  extends  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  comprises  other  countries,  and  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  it  approaches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  not  only  possessed  what  may  be  called  an  accurate 
geographical  knowledge  of  Egypt ;  but  that  they  had  acquired 
at  least  general  information  concerning  other  countries  that 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  those  that  adjoined 
them  on  the  East.  But  how  far  they  may  have  attained  to 
anything  like  a  definite  geographical  idea  of  any  of  those 
more  distant  lands,  and  their  relative  position,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  left  to  Egyptologers  to  determine;  if  indeed 
there  exist  the  materials  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject. 
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Commercial  relations,  which  in  ahnost  all  countries  hare 
been  the  precursors  of  geographical  knowledge,  could  have 
produced  but  little  eiSect  of  the  kind  in  Egypt.  Maritime  com- 
merce was  indeed  almost  wholly  wanting :  for  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  entertained,  in  all  ages,  a  deeply  rooted  aversion 
for  the  sea  and  all  maritime  pursuits;  and  though  the  pro- 
ductions of  distant  lands  were  brought  to  them  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  also  by  caravans  across 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  this  mode  of  trafiSc  would  hardly  lead  to 
any  increased  information  concerning  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  derived 

§  2.  The  earliest  nation  of  which  the  literature  has  survived, 
that  of  the  Jews,  was  almost  as  much  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  other  races,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  position,  combined 
with  its  peculiar  institutions,  as  were  the  Egyptians.  The 
special  character  of  their  literature  was  also  such  as  to  afford 
little  opportunity  for  any  expositions  of  a  scientific  nature : 
and  while  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 
numerous  geographical  details  concerning  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  there  is  nothing  that  affords  any  idea 
of  tiie  general  notions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  or  the  extent 
of  their  geographical  horizon.  The  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  indeed  an  ethnological 
document  of  the  highest  interest,  as  embodying  the  earliest 
traditions  concerning  the  relations  and  affinities  of  the  different 
nations  and  races  of  men  known  to  its  author ;  but  it  conveys 
no  information  as  to  their  geographical  position ;  nor  must  it 
be  hastily  assumed  that  the  writer  had  any  definite  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
name  of  Javan  was  the  same  as  is  found  in  Greek  mythology 
in  the  form  laon  or  Ion,  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race. 
But  it  had  certainly  no  local  connection  with  the  people 
sitoated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mgean,  who  were  designated 
by  that  appellation  in  the  time  of  Herodotus:  and  whether 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Hellenic  race  generally,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Asia  Minor, — 
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in  which  sense  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  at  a  later 
period, — we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  had  little,  if  any, 
influence  upon  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter,  indeed,  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  geometry;^  they  probably  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  the  invention  of  the  gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, as  well  as  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.* 
But  these  scientific  inventions  were  certainly  not  introduced 
into  Greece  until  long  after  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  gives  us  the  means  of  judging  for  our- 
selves of  their  attainments  in  geography.  The  results  of  such 
an  inquiry,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  that  their  geographical  knowledge  in  the  earliest  ages  was 
limited  to  the  countries  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  to  the  group  of  nations  that  surrounded  the  Mgea/a  Sea. 
All  beyond  was  vague  and  indefinite :  derived  from  hearsay 
reports,  imperfectly  understood,  or  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fancies  and  fables  of  poetical  origin. 

§  3.  There  was,  however,  one  people  which  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization,  that 
calls  for  more  especial  notice  in  this  place.  The  Phoenicians, 
unlike  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  were  essentially  a 
commercial  and  seafaring  people;  and  the  earliest  notices  of 
them  that  we  find,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature, 
concur  in  representing  them  as  skilful  and  daring  navigators, 
capable  of  conducting  long  voyages,  and  bringing  back  the 
productions  of  distant  countries  to  exchange  with  their  more 
sedentary  neighbours.  Unfortunately  their  native  literature 
has  utterly  perished,  and  their   early  history  is   a  blank. 


>  HerodotTiB,  ii.  109. 

*  This  is  expreasly  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus (Z.O.).  Other  writers,  however, 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  gnomon 


to  Anaximander;  who  lived  in  the  6th 
century,  b.o.  Probably  he  was  in 
reality  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
Greece. 
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Whether  or  not  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  tradition 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Phoeni- 
eiaos  was  on  the  Erythraean  Sea,  from  whence  they  migrated 
to  the  tract  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  they 
inhabited  in  historical  times,  "  and  immediately  betook  them- 
sehes  to  long  voyages,  freighting  their  ships  with  the  wares 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria ; "  '  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin 
of  this  peculiar  tendency,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  Semitic  nations.  To  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  its  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Confined  to  a  narrow 
sea-board,  and  excluded  from  all  extension  of  their  territory 
towards  the  interior  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  at  the 
same  tLme  afforded  them  abundant  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
maritime  pursuits:  and  the  similar  instances  of  Amalfi, 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  middle  ages,  show  how  easily 
even  a  scanty  population,  beginning  with  very  limited  re- 
sources, but  devoting  all  their  energies  to  maritime  commerce, 
may  attain  to  a  marked  superiority  over  all  their  rivals. 

But  the  extent  of  that  commercei  and  the  length  of  the 
distant  voyages  which  we  find  them  undertaking  at  this  early 
period,  as  compared  with  what  were  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  even  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  undoubtedly  present  a  perplexing  problem,  which 
we  have  no  means  of  solving.  The  earliest  notices  which  we 
find  of  them  in  the  Hebrew  literature  represent  them  as  being, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (about  b.g.  1000),  already 
fAfniliftr  with  the  voyage  to  Tarshish,  by  which  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  we  are  to  understand  the  region  in  the  south  of 
Spain  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages  as  Tartessus.^ 


'  HerodotiiB  i.  1.  (The  Bftme  state- 
nient  is  repeated  in  vii.  89.)  This  tra- 
dition has  been  adopted  as  authentic, 
or  as  resting  upon  a  basis  of  truth  by 
iereial  m^em  writers,  including 
MorerB  (Die  Pb&nizier,  book  i.  ch.  ii.), 
vhile   others,   among   whom   is   Mr. 


Eenrick  (Phconiciot  p.  52),  reject  it  aa 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 

*  This  subject  is  fuUy  investigated 
by  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  his  article 
Tabshibh,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dtctionatff  ojf 
Biblical  AMiquiiieSy  vol.  liL 
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It  is  entirely  in  aoooidanoe  with  this  that  one  of  the  earliest 
of  their  colonial  settlements,  of  which  the  date  can  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  was  that  of  Gadeira,  or  Grades, 
in  the  district  thus  designated,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  b.c.  1100.  It  is  singular  that, 
according  to  the  traditions  preserved  to  us,  this  distant  colony 
preceded  any  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  Utica,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  established  a  few  years  later ;  while 
Carthage,  which  was  destined  to  attain  to  so  proud  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  Phoenician  colonies,  was  not  founded 
till  near  three  hundred  years  later.* 

Unfortunately  the  dates  thus  transmitted  to  us  rest  upon 
very  doubtful  authority;  but  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
extant  Greek  literature,  in  the  form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at 
that  remote  period  the  principal  traders  and  navigators  in  the 
^gean  Sea  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  combined,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  the  earliest 
voyagers,  the  two  objects  of  trade  and  piracy,  especially  for 
the  kidnapping  of  slaves.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their 
evil  practices  in  this  respect,  it  seems  clear  that  they  possessed 
at  this  time  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  seas  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  familiar,  and  thus  became  the  intermediaries 
through  whom  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Babylonia  passed  into  Greece.  It  was  through  the  same 
channel  that  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  various 
productions  of  more  distant  lands,  such  as  ivory  and  frankin- 
cense, both  of  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  engaged  only  in  the  transport  of 


*  Aocoiding  to  ihe  anonymous  author 
of  the  treatise  On  Wonders,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  hot  probably 
about  a  century  later,  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage,  a 
statement  he  professes  to  have  derived 
from  Tyrian  records  (De  3ftra5.  §  134). 
Unfortunately  the  date  of  Carthage 
itself  is  not  ktiown  with  certainty,  and 


the  conclusion  adopted  by  Movers  (Die 
FhUnitier,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  pp.  150-157) 
and  Mr.  Kenrick  (PJkEiitcta,  p.  145) 
of  B.O.  818  is  admitted  to  rest  (mly  on 
a  balance  of  evidence.  The  statement 
that  Gradeira  was  settled  a  **■  few  yean  ** 
before  Utica  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Velleius  Pateroulus  (i  2). 
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foreign  commodities.  Among  the  productions  of  their  own 
eoasts  was  the  shell-fish,  from  which  they  learnt  at  a  very  early 
period  the  art  of  extracting  the  purple  dye,  for  which  they 
were  £Eunous  in  all  ages,  and  of  which  the  Tyrians  continued  to 
be  the  chief  manufacturers  even  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Glass  also  was  an  article  extensively  manufactured  by  them, 
80  that  its  invention  was  by  some  authors  ascribed  to  the 
Sidonians;  and  richly  embroidered  robes  and  garments  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  work  of 
Sidonian  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  able  to  famish  to 
Solomon  skilled  artificers  and  artisans  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  work  requisite  either  for  the  construction  or  ornament 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.*  In  all  the  ornamental  arts  indeed 
the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  as  much  in 
advance  of  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  of  the  Greeks. 

§  4.  That  this  extensive  commerce  must  have  led  to  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  geographical  horizon  amongst  the  Phoenicians, 
as  compared  with  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  assumed  as  certain.  But  what  were  the  real 
extent  and  limits  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  how  far 
it  was  embodied  in  a  distinct  geographical  form,  are  questions 
ifhleh,  from  the  total  loss  of  the  Phoenician  literature,  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  While  we  find  in  the  earliest  Greek 
records  many  vague  and  dimly-traced  ideas  as  to  the  wonders 
of  « the  far  west,"  which  are  in  all  probabiUty  derived  from 
Phoenician  sources,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  definite  allusion  is 
found  to  the  countries  in  which  that  people  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves,  long  before  the  date  that  can  be  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  earliest  remains  of  the  Greek  literature.  Not 
only  is  the  name  of  Tartessus  not  foimd  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
but  the  whole  of  that  cycle  of  myths,  which  was  in  later  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Greek  deity  Herakles,  but 


*  Seo  1  Kings  vii. ;  2  Chron.  ii. 
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unquestionably  belonged  originally  to  the  Tyrian  god  Melkarth, 
is  conspicuously  wanting.  No  allusion  is  found  to  the  island 
of  Erytheia  and  the  triple-headed  Geryones  with  his  herds  of 
cattle,  or  to  the  golden  apples  of  the  HesperideSy  or  the 
Columns  of  Herakles.  The  name  of  Atlas  is  indeed  found,  but 
with  nothing  whatever  to  connect  him  with  the  mountain  that 
subsequently  bore  his  name,  or  with  the  local  habitation 
assigned  him  on  the  straits  that  led  into  the  western  ocean.^ 

Whatever  ideas  the  Greeks  may  have  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians  concerning  the  western  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  of  so  vague  and  floating  a  character,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  assumed  any  geographical  form ;  and 
they  certainly  afford  us  no  clue  to  what  may  have  been  the 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  derived 
no  ideas  at  all.  Though  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  distant 
regions  of  the  East  is  still  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  Oriental  scholars,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that 
they  received  the  commodities  of  India  and  other  distant 
lands,  either  direct  from  the  countries  themselves,  or  more 
probably  from  an  intermediate  entrepot  in  Arabia,  as  we  shall 
find  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  at  a  much  later  period.^  In 
this  respect  indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Venetians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  have 
constituted  the  only  channel  through  which  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  western  nations. 
As  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew  writings  that  this  was  the  case 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (b.o.  1000),*  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  not  the  slightest  trace  or  allusion  in  any  form  is 


7  This  point  wUl  be  more  fully  ex- 
ftmmed  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  On  thiB  subject  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  the  learned  and  able  articles 
Takshish    and    Ophib,    by    Mr. 


on 


Twisleton,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  BitL 
Creogr.f  ythere  the  whole  question  will 
be  found  fully  inve&tigatea. 


*  This  appears  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
ch.  xxii.  The  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  in  me 
27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  belongs  of 
course  to  a  much  later  period,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  six^  century, 
B.a 
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to  be  fonnd  in  the  Homeric  poems  to  those  regions  of  the  far 
East,  which  were  to  the  Greeks  in  all  subsequent  ages  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  marvel  and  of  mystery. 

The  only  geographical  notion — vague  and  floating  as  it  was 
— which  must  have  been  derived  by  the  early  Greeks  from 
this  source^  was  that  of  the  Ethiopians — ^'^  burnt  or  black 
men" — a  nation  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had  long  been 
familiar,  and  of  whom  the  knowledge  probably  passed  from 
them  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  Through  the 
Egyptians  also  must  have  come  the  fable  of  a  race  of  Pygmies, 
situated  apparently  in  the  South  of  Africa,  on  the  Ocean 
stream,  and  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  cran^es  that 
visited  their  country  as  immigrants  from  the  North.^ 

§  5.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Phoenician  commerce, 
even  if  there  Vere  more  trustworthy  materials  than  are  really 
available  for  such  an  inquiry.  But  two  of  the  articles  which 
the  Greeks  unquestionably  derived  from  them,  and  which  they 
were  supposed  to  import  from  some  of  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  known  world,  require  a  special  mention  in  this  place, 
from  their  connection  with  geographical  questions  that  we 
shall  find  recurring  at  almost  every  stage  of  our  future  investi- 
gations. Tin  and  amber,  two  products  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
ahnost  wholly  unknown  within  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,^ 
were  certainly  both  of  them  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
both  cases  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  had  been 
introduced  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians.  Tin,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  cassiteroSy  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  poems,'  and  although  its  use  as  a  separate  metal 
would  always  be  limited  in  extent,  it  was  employed  from  a 


*  The  paaaages  in  the  Homerio 
poems  which  r3er  to  the  Ethiopians 
and  the  Pygmies  wUl  he  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 

'  Amber  is  found,  though  in  small 
qnantitiea,  near  Catania  in  Sicily ;  but 
no  notioe  of  this  is  found  in  any  ancient 


author,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have 
certainly  been  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

»  Homer,  Iliad,  xi.  25, 34 ;  xviii.  474, 
564.  Its  ready  ftisibility  is  alluded  to 
by  Hesiod,  Thieogon.  v.  862. 
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very  early  period  as  an  alloy  of  copper,  its  mixture  with  which 
produced  the  compound  now  known  as  bronze,  so  yaluable 
from  its  superior  hardness,  and  which  on  that  acoount  was 
extensively  used  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

But  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  frith  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  this  tin  was  procured  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  early  ages.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  source  from  which  the  tin  used  by  the  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  supplied,  was  from  certain  islands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  known  to  the  Greeks  by  name  as  the 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  but  the  situation  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Herodotus,^  and  probably  also  to  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Later  information  however  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
islands  thus  designated  were  the  Scilly  Islands,  together  with 
the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  which  was  erroneously  sup^ 
posed  to  be  a  larger  island  of  the  same  group,  and  from  which 
in  reality  all  the  tin  was  procured.^  No  allusion  to  these 
islands  is  however  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nor  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Herodotus,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  continued  to  receive  their  supplies  of 
this  important  metal  from  the  Phoenicians  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  locality  from  which  it  was  derived.  That  people  were 
also  from  very  early  ages  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 
workers  in  metals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  from 
them  the  Greeks  first  learnt  the  art  of  making  bronze,  and 
probably  in  the  first  instance  imported  all  articles  composed 
of  that  metal  ready  manufactured.* 


^  He  saja  distinctly  that  he  has  no 
knotoledge  of  the  islands  called  Cassi- 
terides, from  vhich  tin  was  brought 
(iit  115).  But,  he  adds,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  well  as  amber,  it  was  brought 
from  the  extreme  regions  of  the  world. 

*  No  tin  is  found  in  the  Scilly 
Islands,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever 
was  produced  there ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  this  group  of  islands  so  near  to  the 


mainland  naturally  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  tlie  whole  were  connected 
together. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Devonshire ;  but  from  its 
inland  position  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor, this  is  much  less  likely  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  traders  than 
that  of  GomwaU. 

'  Homer  distinguishes  Sidon  by  the 
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But  howoTer  conclnsiye  is  the  eyidence  that  this  was  the 
qixarter  from  which  the  supply  of  tin  was  derived  in  historical 
ages,  many  writers  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
PhoBnicians  could  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
such  lemote  islands  at  the  very  early  period  when  tin  and 
bronze  were  certainly  known  both  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks. 
Hence  some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  derived  their 
supplies  in  the  first  instance  from  Spain  itself,  where  tin  is 
also  founds  though  in  comparatively  small  quantities.^  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  appears  to  be,  that  tin  is 
not  found  in  the  8(mih  of  Spain,  with  which  alone  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  any  direct  trade ;  but  in  the  interior,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  province  of  Galicia,  from  which  it  would  be 
nearly  as  difficult  to  bring  it  to  Gades,  as  from  Cornwall  or 
the  adjacent  islands.^  But,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  on  this  supposition  the  idea  could  have  arisen  of  its  being 
brought  from  **  the  Tin  Islands ;"  a  notion  which  we  find  gene* 
lally  -eetaUished  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have  any  geo- 
graphical information  on  the  subject  at  all. 


epithet  Of  *'  aboniidiiig  in  bronze  ** 
(vo;i^8iXwf ,  Odyss.  XY.  425} ;  and  the 
neat  works  in  that  metal  presented  by 
Himniy  king  of  Tjn^  to  the  temple  of 
Soknnon  bear  the  etrongest  testimony 
to  their  proficiency  in  the  art. 

At  a  later  period  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etniscans)  were  also  renowned  for 
tbetr  skill  as  workers  in  bronze,  and 
objects  mana&ctnred  by  them  were  to 
some  extent  imported  into  Oreeoe ;  but 
no  snch  interoonrse  can  be  carried  back 
to  the  Homeric  age. 

'  Conceming  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  tin  in  Spain,  see  The  Catnte* 
nde»f  by  Dr.  Q.  Smith  (8to.  Lend. 
1863X  p.  45.  In  ancient  times  Posi- 
donios  asserted  that  it  was  found  in 
abundanoe  among  the  Artabri,  who 
occupied  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  peninsula  (the  modem  Galioia); 
and  Pliny  states  that  it  was  foimd  in 
Lositama  and  Gallsda,  which  he 
erroneously  regards  as  disprotfing  tho 
popular  notion    that  it  was  brought 


from  certain  islands  in  the  ocean. 
(Plin.  H.  N.,  xzxiT.  IS.  §  156 ;  Posi- 
donius  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2,  p.  147.) 

*  Tin  was  also  found  in  Lusitania, 
and  is  still  met  with  in  Portugal,  but 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  little  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  only  other  country  in  Europe 
where  tin  occurs  in  any  quantity  is 
Bohemia,  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  inland  position, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  Europe:  so  that  it  was  un- 
known, till  a  late  period,  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  when 
they  became  acqusinted  with  it  they 
had  no  suspicion  of  its  metallic  wealth. 

The  supposition  that  the  Phoenician 
tin  was  Drought  from  India  is  now 
generally  discarded,  and  may  be  safely 
set  aside  as  untenable.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  part  of  India  nearer  than  the 
Malay  peninsula. 
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Whether  or  not  their  supplies  were  really  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  Comwall,  or  from  some  part  of  Spain^  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Gades  always  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  tin  trade ;  it  was  from  thence  that  the  PhoBnician  colonists, 
and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  made  their  adventurous 
voyages  to  the  British  Islands ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
came  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cassiterides  were  connected  with 
Spain,  a  notion  which  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  men's  minds 
that  they  were  described  by  geographers  in  much  later  times 
as  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ocean,  ofif  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  any  hint  of  their  connection  either  with  Britain  or 
Gaul.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  thus  that  they  are 
represented  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  even  by  Ptolemy,  long 
after  Britain  itself  was  familiar  to  the  Romans.* 

This  fact  appears  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  view 
adopted  by  some  modem  writers  that  the  British  tin  was  in 
very  early  times  brought  overland  through  Gaul  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Narbo  and  Massilia,  and  was  imported  frofm  tlieMe 
by  the  Phoenicians.^  That  such  was  the  case  in  later  times, 
when  the  Greek  republic  of  Massilia  had  gradually  extended 
its  commercial  relations  through  Gaul  to  the  Ocean,  there  can 
be  no  dispute ;  but  to  maintain  that  this  was  the  route  followed 
by  the  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  is  contrary  to  all 
the  information  we  have  on  the  subject.  All  accounts]  point 
to  Gades  as  the  mart  for  tin,'  and  the  port  from  which  the  long 
voyage  to  the  Tin  Islands  was  undertaken ;  while  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Phoenicians  trading  with  the  southern  coasts  of 


•  Strabo,  iil  6/§,l  1,  p.  175 ;  Ptol.  it 
6,  §  76. 

^  ThiB  view  was  especially  main- 
tained by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  his 
Sistory  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  (pp. 
450-455).  The  arguments  on  the 
other  side  are  well  brought  together  by 
Mr.  Twisleton,  in  the  article  Tabshibh 
already  cited,  p.  1439. 

'  In  the  account  of  the  Phoonician 
trade  given  by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.) 


more  than  100  years  before  the  birth 
of  Herodotus,  Tarshish  is  spoken  of  as 
the  mart  for  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 
The  authorities  followed  by  Avienus 
represent  *'  the  Tartessians"  as  trading 
from  an  early  period  with  the  Tin 
Islands,  where  probably  the  PJicenician 
colonists  of  Gades  are  meant  (Avienus 
De  Ora  Mantima,  v.  113);  but  litUe 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  express 
sions  of  so  late  and  inaccurate  a  writ<;r. 
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Granly  or  haying  any  settlement  near  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone, 
which  conld  serve  as  the  emporium  for  so  important  a  trade  as 
that  in  question. 

§  6.  Another  product  which  was  certainly  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  very  early  days,  and  the  introduction  of  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  PhoBuicians,  is  amber ;  an  object  that 
was  in  the  earliest  days  much  sought  after  as  an  ornament, 
and  that  continued  eyen  in  later  times  to  attract  an  amount  of 
attention  wholly  disproportioned  to  its  estimation  at  the  present 
day.  Here  again,  while  the  substance  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems,^  not  the  least  clue  is  afforded  to  the 
locality  from  which  it  came.  But  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
the  tradition  had  come  to  be  firmly  established  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  a  great  riyer  called  the  Eridanus, 
which  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean ;  and  though  the  historian 
is  disposed  to  reject  this  statement,  as  not  resting  upon  ade- 
quate authority,  he  admits  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
amber,  like  tin,  was  brought  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  eartL^  The  fact  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  amber  is  found 
almost  exclusiyely  on  the  northern  shores  of  Germany,  and 
much  the  most  extensiyely  on  those  of  the  Baltic,  though  it 
occurs  also  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sleswig  and  the  adjacent  islands.^  But  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  belieye  that  the  Phoenicians  actually  made  the 
yoyage  to  the  Baltic,  and  brought  amber  from  thence,  than 
that  they  yisited  Cornwall  in  quest  of  tin.    In  later  times  the 


'  That  the  sabstance  called  in 
Homer  "  electrnm "  {1j\€icrpoy)  is,  in 
■ome  iniitanoes  at  least  (Odyss.  zv. 
4^ ;  ZTiii.  296)  no  other  than  amber, 
appears  to  me  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  ai^niments  that  have  been  urged  on 
the  oHkBT  side.  The  recent  discovery 
of  amber  beads  in  larse  quantities  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Myceuie  lends  a 
stxoiig  corroboration  to  this  view,  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  amber  was 
mtported  into  Greece  in  very  early 
agea.  (Sehliemanu's  Mycenm  and 
lirp^  pp.  203,  245.)    KecUaoes  of 


gold  and  amber  beads,  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  in  the 
OdysBoy,  have  been  found  also  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  early  date.  (Abeken, 
MiUelIidlieny^,2.1\.) 

*  Heiodot.  iii.  115. 

•  This  was  overlooked  by  Sir  G.  O. 
Lewis,  who  in  his  discussion  of  this 
subject  assumes  that  amber  was  pro- 
duced otdy  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 
(^HiH,  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  pp.  457- 
466.)  Concerning  the  extent  of  its 
occurrence  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  see  Bedslob's  Thule,  p.  26. 
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trade  was  carried  on  principally^  if  not  racclusively,  overland ; 
and  there  seems  much  reason  to  belieye  that  this  was  the  case 
in  the  earliest  times  also.  It  is  certain  indeed  that,  while  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  Eridanus  appears 
to  be  that  referred  to  by  Herodotns,  that  it  was  a  riyer  flowing 
into  the  northern  ocean,  it  had  at  an  early  period  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  river  Fadus  of  Northern  Italy ;  with  which 
the  myth  oi  Fhaethon  and  his  sisters,  whose  tears  were  changed 
into  amber,  gradually  came  to  be  inseparably  connected.*  It 
is  true,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  that  no  amber  was  really  found 
there;  but  as  he  assures  us  that  the  women  of  that  part 
of  Italy  habitually  wore  amber  necklaces,  this  circumstance 
might  have  readily  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  pro- 
duction of  the  country.'  Amber  was  certainly  in  request  as 
an  ornament  among  the  Germans  of  a  very  ecurly  period,  as  we 
learn  from  the  contents  of  their  tombs,  and  it  is  just  such  an 
article  as  may  readily  have  passed,  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
Pliny,  from  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  Yeneti  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
whence  it  would  readily  find  its  way  both  into  Greece  and 
Italy.« 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  connection  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  trade  in  amber  is  far  less  clearly  made  out  than  with 
that  of  tin  ;*  and  with  the  exception  of  the  assumption  (for  it 


*  The  statement  that  Pherecydes, 
who  was  an  earlier  contemporary  of 
Hcrodotns,  had  already  identified  the 
Eridanus  with  the  Padns,  rests  only 
on  the  very  dubious  authority  of  a  late 
scholiast  (Bee  Pherecyd.  Fr.  33  a, 
in  G.  MUUer's  Fragmenta  EisUni' 
eorum  Grxcorum^  toI.  i.) 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  8,  §  44.  Both 
Pliny  and  Strabo  justly  reject  as  a 
mere  fiction  the  supposed  Amber 
Islands  (Electrides  Insulie),  placed  by 
some  poets  and  geographers  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They 
were  apparently  invented  merely  by 
analogy  with  the  Cessiterides  or  Tin 
Islands. 


*  It  is  a  tempting  conjecture  to  oon- 
ncct  the  Yeneti  of  Northern  Italy  with 
the  Venedi  or  Wends,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  suppose  that  Uiey 
brought  the  knowledge  of  amber  from 
their  original  homes,  and  continued 
always  to  import  it  from  thence  by  the 
some  overland  route  which  they  had 
themselves  followed  in  their  migration. 

*  It  rests,  indeed^  solely  on  the  fact 
that  amber  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
forming  part  of  a  necklace  of  Phcenioian 
workmanship.  No  notice  is  found  of 
amber  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  (oh. 
zxviii.)  in  which  he  describes  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre,  and  enumerates  the 
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really  is  nothing  more),  that  they  were  the  intermediaries 
through  whose  means  it  was  brought  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Greece  and  the  adjoining  countries  we  have  no 
eyidence  of  their  haying  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  Euxine : 
£or  though  some  modem  writers  have  supposed  them  to  have 
penetrated  at  a  very  early  period  into  that  inland  sea,  and 
eyen  carried  on  a  lucratiye  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  its 
remotest  shores,  there  is  absolutely  no  ancient  authority  for 
this  supposition.^ 

§  7.  But  whateyer  may  haye  been  the  extent  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  pushed  their  trade  in  these  remoter  regions,  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  dbtain  any  real 
insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  Greece,  not  only  was  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  ^gean  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
they  had  settled  themselyes  in  many  of  the  islands  and  on 
some  points  of  the  surrounding  continents.'  Many  of  these 
foundations  rest  upon  insufficient  eyidence,  and  were  probably 
in  many  cases  merely  temporary  establishments.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact,  asserted  by  Thucydides, 
that  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  tradition  had  preseryed 
any  record,  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carians,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  the  nayi«> 
gation  of  the  adjoining  seas  insecure,  and  preyented  that  free 
communication  between  one  part  of  Greece  and  another,  which 
was  essential  to  its  progress  in  ciyilization.^ 

§  8.  According  to  the  same  testimony  of  tradition,  the  earliest 


vticles  brought  by  her  meTohants  from 
distant  oonntrieB.  Kor  is  the  sabstaiice 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptpres. 

*■  The  alleged  Phcenician  colonies  in 
the  Euxine  (Movers,  Die  Phdnizier, 
tom.  iL  p.  297)  rest  on  yery  dnbions 
testimony,  and  were,  at  all  events,  con- 
fined to  the  coasts  near  its  mouth. 

'  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 


and  at  the  same  time  the  most  distant 
towards  the  north  of  the  ^;;ean,  was 
the  island  of  Thasos,  the  gold  mines  of 
which  formed  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion. Herodotus,  who  had  himself 
visited  them,  speaks  with  wonder  of  the 
great  scale  on  which  the  Phosnioians 
had  carried  on  their  mining  operations 
(vi.  47). 
»  Thucyd.  i.  4,  8. 
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people  of  Greece  who  asserted  their  own  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
contended  snccessfully;  with  the  FhoBnicians,  were  the  Cretans, 
who,  under  their  king  Minos  are  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Phoenician  and  Carian  pirates  from  the  islands  of  the  iBgean, 
and  established   themselves  in  the  dominion  of  that  sea.^ 
Unfortunately  all  our  information  concerning  them  is  of  a 
very  vague  and  dubious   character.      The  name  of  Minos 
is  so  much  mixed  up  with  legends  of  a  purely  mythological 
character,  and  he  himself  assumes  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
mythological  personage,  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
as  historical  any  statement  of  events  in  which  he  forms  a  pro- 
minent jSgure.    At  the  same  time,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Grote, 
there  have  been  preserved  to  us  two  distinct  sets  of  traditions 
concerning  him,  which  have   hardly  anything  in    common 
except  the  name.*^    While  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logo- 
graphers  is  altogether  an  unhistorical  personage  and  almost 
all  that  is  related  of  him  is  palpably  fictitious,  the  Minos  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle — the  founder  of  the  first  naval  power 
in  Greece,  and  the  first  who  established  order  and  security  in 
the  Greek  islands — has  altogether  the  air  of  a  real  personage ; 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
concerning  him,  but  that  it  is  referred  to  a  period  so  early  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  should  have  been  transmitted  by 
any  trustworthy  authority.'    But  it  is  certain  that,  as  is  well 
remarked  by  Aristotle,  the  island  itseK  from  its  position  seems 
destined  by  nature  for  the  command  of  the  ^gean  Sea  and  its 
other  islands,  and  that  when  we  first  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  Cretans,  they  appear  as  the  boldest  and  most 
adventurous  mariners  among  the  Greeks,  rivalling  indeed  in 
some  degree  the  Phoenicians  themselves. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  represents 


*  Thuoyd.  le.  The  same  statement 
is  confirmed  by  Aristotle  {PoUticcL, 
ii.  10.  §  4). 

*  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  toI.  i. 
p.  810. 

*  Minoe  was  placed,  according  to  the 


chronology  received  among  the  Greeks, 
about  B.a  1300 ;  and  ^though  this  date 
is  of  course  worthless,  afl  the  early 
traditions  concurred  in  referring  him 
to  a  period  two  or  three  generationB 
before  the  Trojan  War. 
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himself  in  the  character  of  a  Cretan  chief,  that  he  relates  his 
undertaking  without  hesitation  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  accom- 
plishing it  snccessfuUy  with  a  fair  wind  in  five  daysJ  The 
narrative  referred  to  is  indeed  fictitious,  but  it  must  have 
represented  a  state  of  things  that  would  appear  plausible  and 
probable,  and  it  may  certainly  rank  with  the  similar  narratives 
in  which  Phoenician  mariners  are  the  agents.^  No  doubt  in  all 
these  cases  the  expeditions  partook,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a 
piratical,  as  well  as  a  commercial  character;  and  in  the  earliest 
ages  piracy,  and  especially  the  kidnapping  of  slaves,  was 
undoubtedly  a  leading  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  navigation. 
But  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  a  Taphian  chieftain  under- 
taking, apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  voyage  to  Temesa 
in  quest  of  bronze,  and  taking  with  him  a  cargo  of  iron.*  If 
indeed  we  are  to  suppose  the  Temesa  here  mentioned  to  be 
the  town  of  that  name  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  voyage  in 
question  would  be  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  this  view,  though  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading 
commentators,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts.^ 

§  9.  No  historical  value  can  of  course  be  attached  to  the 
details  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  we  shall  not  at  the  present  day 
pause  to  inquire,  with  Thucydides,  into  the  size  and  number  of 
the  vessels  that  formed  the  Greek  armament,  but  if  it  be  admit- 
ted to  have  had  any  historical  basis  at  all — and  this  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  deny — the  undertaking  such  an  enter- 
prise is  in  itseK  sufficient  to  show  that  navigation  was  already 
sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  the  means  of  transporting  large 
bodies  of  men  by  sea  from  the  shores  of  Greece  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ^gean.  All  the  traditionary  information  preserved 
to  us  by  later  writers,  concerning  what  are  called  the  heroic 


'  Odyssey,  xiv.  246-257. 

•  Ibid.  xiT.  288-300;  xv.  415-475. 

•  Ibid.  L  180-184. 

'  Tbe  only   other   notices   of  the 
Taphiana  represent  them  as   pirates 

VOL.  I. 


(Odyss.  XT.  427 ;  xvi.  426)  ;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  on  any  other 
occasion  as  a  commercial  people.  They 
subsequently  disappear  from  history. 
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agesy  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  natural  circumstances 
of  Greece  would  in  themselves  lead  to  an  early  development  of 
maritime  tendencies,  which  would  soon  come  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  promoting  their  general  civilization. 

But  among  the  legends  of  the  heroic  ages  there  was  one 
which  was  referred  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  poets 
and  logographers — ^followed  in  later  times  by  the  historians 
and  chronologers— to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War, 
though  not  susceptible  of  any  definite  chronological  determi- 
nation— which  will  require  a  more  particular  examination  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject. 
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VOYAGE    OP   THE   ARGONAUTS. 

§  1.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  state  of  navigation  and 
g^raphical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest 
ages,  withont  bestowing  some  attention  on  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts :  an  enterprise  which, 
if  we  conld  believe  in  its  reality,  would  justly  deserve  to  rank 
as  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  on  record.^  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  not  only  is  the  legendary  tale,  in  the 
form  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  one  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  historical  value,  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  at  the  present  day  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
original  form  in  which  it  first  became  current  among  the 
Greeks,  or  the  period  when  it  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  poets  of 
later  ages. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Argo, 
imder  the  command  of  Jason,  and  the  favouring  protection  of 
Hera,  was  not  only  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
is  especially  referred  to  by  him  as  a  thing  familiar  to  all,  or, 
as  the  Germans  would  term  it,  "  world-famous."  ^  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  term  of  the  voyage  was  already  fixed  in  the 
land  of  JEetes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quest  of 


*  The  idea  that  it  was  actnaUy  the 
first  Toyage,  aod  that  the  Argo  was 
the  fint  ship  eyer  hnilt,  may  be  Bafely 
duoaided  as  mere  poetical  embeUish- 
meaiM  that  had  notldiig  to  do  with  the 
original  legend. 

*  Ocif  Af  Ktuni  yt  vapArAM  wmn&wopof  mfii* 
cs£  vv  M  T^r  M'  ftm  fiu^tv  luyikas  voTi 


OdyM.  xii.  69-72. 

The  epithet  •wcurifidxovffoy  literally,  **  an 
object  of  interest  to  all/'  is  not  found 
elsewhere;  but  its  signification  is 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  similar 
use  of  fi4\co  in  another  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  ix.  20. 
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the  golden  fleece  was  already  designated  as  its  object.  Indeed 
this  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having  formed  from  the 
first  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  legend.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  assume — ^as  has  been  done  by  Strabo  and 
many  other  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times — that 
therefore  Homer  was  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  tradition 
that  carried  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  and  the  river  Phasis. 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  appears  to  have  been  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  ventured  to  doubt  this  conclusion :  for  which  he  is 
severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Phasis  as  admitted  by  all, 
including  Homer,  though  unquestionably  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  the  Homeric  poems  to  that  effect.^  So  far  as  we  are 
dimly  able  to  discern,  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  must 
have  been  that  preserved  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus, 
which  represented  -ZEetes  as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocean  stream  in  the  farthest  East,  "  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  stored  up  in  a  golden  chamber."*  He  was,  in  fact,  as 
purely  mythical  a  being  as  his  sister  Circe,  and,  like  her,  he 
dwelt  beside  the  Ocean  stream,  in  that  which  was  regarded  by 
the  poets  as  the  twilight  land  of  fable.  The  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  place  of  his  abode  with  Colchis  and  the  land  of  the 
Phasis,  had  doubtless  no  more  real  foundation  than  that  which 
sought  for  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  in  Corcyra,  and  the 
Ogygian  island  of  Calypso  in  Malta.*    But  it  is  not  difficult 


»  strabo,  i.  2,  §  38,  p.  45,  ol  'Apyo- 
vavrai  irK^otnes  ctf  ^eUruf  rhv  b^*  ^Ofi^ipov 
iea\  rwy  &AAmj/  6fio\oyo6fjLtvoy  xKovv. 
And  again  in  the  same  section  he  asks 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  poet  ruv 
Ttpl  'idcova  cufifidyrcop  jcal  rifv  'Apyit 
«ca2  rohs  *Apyova^€is  r&v  6fio\oyovti4vuv 
ifopiL  iratrty  ia^Koos  ^v;  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  denied  altogether  Homer's 
knowledge  of  the  voyage  to  the  Fhane : 
iipxhif  ^<ri  firiH*  clS<Vai  rV  c(S  ^aariy 
iiroBfifday  rov  *ld(ro»os  'OfiJipov  (Z.c). 
He  appears  to  have  placed  the  abode 
of  ^etes  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  as 
was  done  by  Hesiod  and  Mimnermus. 


oKTanK  xpvo-eu  Ktiarai  iv  tfoAofiy 

AUnmennas  ap.  Strab.  L  a,  $  40,  p.  47. 

Mimnermus  flourished  about  b.o.  600. 
'  Concerning  these  legendary  attri- 
butions see  the  next  chapter.  The 
attempt  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece  by  a  practice  of  the  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbouring  GaucasuB 
to  collect  the  gold  dust  in  the  torrent 
beds  by  placing  fleeces  of  wool  in  them 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19,  p.  499),  belongs 
to  a  class  of  rationalizing  explanationB 


ji  m^i 
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to  conceiye  how  such  a  notion  should  have  acquired  currency. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  began  to  extend  their  navigation  into 
the  Euxine,  they  would  soon  learn  that  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity lay  the  land  of  Colchis;  and  as  this  was  the  remotest 
region  towards  the  east  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  it 
would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  assume  that  here  must  be 
that  far-distant  land  of  the  rising  sun,  to  which  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  had  been  directed. 

§  2.  When  at  a  later  period  the  Milesian  and  other  Greek 
colonies  gradually  spread  themselves  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  they  would  continually  seek  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  interest  that  had  gathered  around  so  celebrated  a 
legend,  and  thus  we  find  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  local  traditions,  or  poetic  fictions,  which  have 
no  more  real  connection  with  the  original  story,  than  have  the 
settlement  of  Antenor  and  ^neas  in  Italy  with  the  primitive 
Tale  of  Troy.  At  the  same  time  the  traditioned  tale  adapted 
itaell  to  the  realities  of  the  geography ;  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  Symplegades  to  Colchis,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  Apollonius  Ehodius  (in  the  third  century  B.G.), 
bas  almost  the  accuracy  of  a  geographical  treatise. 

§  3.  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the  return  to 
Greece.  For  some  reason,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  assumed  that  they  could  not, 
or  at  least  did  not,  return  by  the  same  route  which  they 
had  followed  in  the  first  instance ;  ^  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
poets  and  logographers,  having  a  wide  field  afforded  them  by 
the  prevailing  vagueness  of  geographical  notions,  was  exer- 
cised in  devising  various  routes — all  equally  imaginary,  and 
equally  impossible,  by  which  the  ship  Argo  was  supposed  to 


of  mytbioBl  legends  of  all  others  the 
most  HDBatisfactorj,  though  highly 
mnlar  with  the  Alexandrian  oritics 
and  their  saccessors.  Strabo  himself 
introduces  the  statement  with  a  sna- 
pidons  Xiyercu, 

*  Mr.  Grote    snggeets    (History  of 
Greece,  toI.  L  p.  344)  that  "  it  be»EUUC 


necessary  to  devise  another  rente  fo' 
them  on  their  return,"  in  order  to 
account  for  the  numerous  looal  legends 
connected  with  the  visit  of  these  mari- 
time heroes  to  Libya  and  other  places 
in  the  Mediterranean,  wholly  apart 
from  the  Enziue. 
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have  effected  her  return  to  Thessaly.    The  original  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  followed  by  Hesiod  (or  by  one  of  the  poets 
whose  works  were  extant  under  his  name),  that  the  Argonauts, 
after  attaining  the  object  of  their  yoyage  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  golden  fleece,  sailed  vp  the  Fhasis^  and  thus 
passed  into  the  Ocean  stream,  which  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  flowing  round  the  whole  world.'     Once  embarked 
upon  this  circumfluent  stream,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry 
them  wherever  it  was  desired,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
foUowed  it  till  they  found  themselves  on  the  south  coast  of 
Libya,  opposite  to  the  Mediterranean.    Here  they  were  in- 
structed by  Medea  to  quit  the  Ocean,  and  they  carried  the 
Argo  "  over  the  desert  surface  of  the  land  "  for  twelve  days, 
until  they  launched  it  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Triton. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  we  find  the  story  told  by  the  earliest 
extant  poet  who  has  dwelt  upon  it  at  any  length,  in  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode  of  Pindar;*  but,  unfortunately,  the  lyric  cha- 
racter  of  the  composition  prevents  it  from  presenting  us  with 
anything  like  a  continuous  narrative.    Another  version  of  the 
story  represented  them  as  sailing  up  the  Tanais,  instead  of 
the  Phasis,  and  passing,  by  means  of  that  river,  the  sources 
of  which  were  still  unknown,  into  the  great  northern  Ocean, 
and  thus  sailing  round  till  they  re-entered  the  Mediterranean 
at  its  western  extremity.    Later  writers,  who  were  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  introduced  an 
addition  similar  to  that  found  in  the  other  form  of  the  legend, 
and  described  them  as  transporting  the  ship  upon  rollers  from 


'  *Hfflc^os  tk  Zih.  ^iffiXios  abrohs  tlffitt- 
9\wk4¥€u  Acyct,  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhodium,  iy.  284.  In  another  pas- 
sage (ad  ▼.  259)  the  same  Scholiast 
associates  Hesiod  with  Pindar  and 
AntimaohnB  as  carrying  the  Argonauts 
through  the  Ocean  to  Libya,  and  ^enoe 
over  land  to  the  Mediterraneen.  'Ho-totos 
8)  Jral  Uiif^apos  4v  UvBwviKOU  icai  *Avrf- 


*  Pindar.  Pyth.  vr, — According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  (iv.  259X  ^^ 
historian  Hecatnus  introduced  a  yaria- 
tion  on  this  Yersion,  and  represented 
them  as  ascending  the  Phasta  to 
the  Ocean,  then  following  the  Ocean 
to  the  Nile,  and  descending  the  latter 
river  to  the  Ifeditorranean.  This 
strange  hypothesis  was  gravelj  ooa- 


^a6«(v  ainobs  cis  Aifidriy  Kal  fioffTtiffayras      iroveried  by  Artemidorus  and  JBxatoB- 
r^v    *Apyii    tis    rh    ruiirtpov    KtXayos      thenes. 
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one  navigable  river  to  another,  and  thus  reaching  the  outer 
sea.* 

§  4.  Apparently  the  latest  form  of  the  legend  was  that  with 
which  we  are  in  modem  times  most  familiar,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  ApoUonius  Bhodius  in  his  well- 
known  poem,  but  which  had  previously  found  little  fSftvour 
with  the  Greeks.^  According  to  this,  the  Argonauts,  in  order 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Colchians,  sailed  across  the  Euxine 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  and  ascended  that  river  as 
far  as  the  point  where  it  divided  into  two  branches  or  arms, 
one  of  which  flowed  into  the  Euxine,  the  other  into  the 
Adriatic  or  Ionian  Sea.  This  strange  geographical  error  was, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  widely  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  even  at  a  period  when  such  a  misconception  would 
appear  impossible,  and  was  believed  even  by  such  writers 
as  Eratosthenes  and  Aristotle.  It  would,  therefore,  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  rationalizing  critics  and  poets  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  but  it  could  obviously  not  have  formed  any 
part  of  the  old  legend,  being  an  outgrowth,  though  an  erro- 
neous one,  of  more  advanced  geographical  knowledge. 

As  if  this  absurdity  had  not  been  enough,  ApoUonius  having 
thus  brought  his  heroes  into  the  Adriatic,  must  then  conduct 
th^n  up  the  Eridanus  (which  was  in  his  time  already  identified 
with  the  Padus,  the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy),  and  from 
thence  by  a  bifurcation  similar  to  that  assigned  to  the  Ister, 
into  the  Bhodanus  or  Bhone,  which  they  then  descended  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  or  Sardinian  Sea.^    The  object  of  this  strange 


*  This  WB0  the  story  foUowed  hv  the 
geognphex  Sqymniu  (ap.  8dhoL  ad 
ApoUoQ.  iy.  284),  as  well  as  by  the 
Mstorian  Tknjeus  (ap.  Biodor.  iv.  56). 

It  is  the  same  Tenioii,  though  Id  a 
y&j  oonfased  form,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
AigonaQtic  expedition  ascribed  to 
OrpheoB. 

'  Aooording  to  the  Scholiast,  the 
only  writer  before  ApoUonius  who  had 
adopted  this  route  was  one  Timagetus, 


the  author  of  a  work  on  Harbours 
(ircpl  ?afi4ymt^);  whom  he  cites  re- 
peatedly (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  iv.  259, 
306,  324,  &o.);  but  his  name  is  other- 
wise unlmown,  and  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  He  was, 
however,  probably  a  late  writer.  The 
notion  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Ister 
was  unknown  to  Herodotus :  and  does 
not  appear  until  a  date  long  subse- 
quent. 
*  Not  content  with  this,  the  poet 
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addition  to  the  legend  was  obviously  to  bring  them  to  the 
dwelling  of  Circe,  whose  place  of  abode  had  been  long  regarded 
as  fixed  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  adjoining  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea;  while  her  name  was  so  inseparably  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts  that  it  was  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  represent  them  as  paying  her  a  visit.  From  thence  they 
passed  by  the  promontory  of  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  the  PlanctsB  or  Moving  Islands,  on  their  way  home; 
touching  also  at  Phssacia,  as  well  as  at  Thera,  Anaphe,  and 
other  points  which  were  connected  by  local  legends  with  the 
tale  of  the  Argonauts. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  Homeric  localities,  with 
their  accompanying  fables,  were  merely  introduced  by  the 
poets  in  imitation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  legend.  But  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  very  early  legends  connected  with  the  Argonauts 
in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  allusion  to  the  voyage  of  the  far-famed  ship  Argo  that 
is  found  in  Homer  is  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  the 
rocks  called  Planctse,  which  were  connected  by  the  general 
consent  of  ancient  writers  with  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  common  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  islands 
of  -^olus  and  Circe.^  It  was  precisely  the  conflicting  character 
of  these  two  sets  of  legends,  and  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  them,  that  involved  the  logographers  and  poets 
in  such  hopeless  confusion ;  and  led  to  their  adopting  such 
strange  geographical  theories  for  that  purpose.  They  had 
attained  just  sufficient  geographical  knowledge  to  see  the 


tells  us  that  there  was  a  third  arm, 
leoding  off  direct  into  the  Ooean, 
'which  the  Argonauts  were  on  the 
point  of  following  had  they  not  been 
warned  in  time  by  Hera  (iv.  625-642). 
•  They  are  distinctly  placed  by 
Homer  himself  (Odyss.  xii.  55-72)  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and 
those  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis :  and 
the  same  view  of  their  position  is  taken 


by  Apollonius  (iv.  858,  922).  Strabo 
also  tells  us  that  Homer  invented  the 
PlanctiB  in  the  western  sea  in  imitation 
of  the  Symplegades  or  Cyaiiean  Bocks 
at  the  entnmoe  ef  the  Euxine.  Later 
writers  identified  the  two,  and  g^ve 
the  name  of  Planctsa  to  the  Symple- 
gades ;  but  this  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  Homeric  conception.  (See 
Nitzsch*s  note  on  the  passage.) 
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difScnlties  that  arose,  when  they  attempted  to  combine  into 
one  narrative  stories  originally  quite  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  to  give  a  definite  form  to  what  the  earliest  poets 
and  their  hearers  were  contented  to  leave  wholly  vague  and 
imsubstantial. 

§  5.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  extract 
from  these  different  versions  of  the  Argonautic  legend,  in 
the  form  which  it  ultimately  assumed,  any  indications  of  the 
primitive  geographical  notions  with  which  it  was  associated, 
for  we  are  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  these  from  the  almost 
equally  confused  and  irrational  views,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  The  earliest  writers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  who  treated  the  subject  at  any  considerable  length 
were  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
Naupactica ;  the  former  of  whom  may  be  assigned  to  a  period 
about  B.O.  761-744,  while  the  latter  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  same  century.*  From  the  very  scanty  fragments  of 
them  that  are  preserved,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general 
framework  of  the  fable  had  already  at  this  period  assumed  the 
form  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  no  geographical  details 
are  cited  from  either  poet ;  and  the  scope  of  their  works,  which 
was  in  both  cases  a  genealogical  or  mytho-historical  one,  ren- 
ders it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  troubled  themselves  to 
relate  the  voyage  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  thrown  any 
considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  even  if  they  had  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  hypothesis  of  some  modem  writers  that 
the  poem  called  Argonautica,  still  extant  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Orpheus,  was  really  the  production  of  Onomacritus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Fisistratids,  is  wholly  destitute 
of  support  from  any  ancient  authority ;  and  the  work  in  question 
may  safely  be  assigned,  on  its  own  internal  evidence,  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.' 


*  See  HLxae'B  EiOory  of  Greek  LU^ 
mhire,  toL  ii  p.  261,  pp.  447-450; 
and  Marckscbeffel,  Heeiodi  FragmerUcL, 
lips.  1840,  pp.  218-223.     Mr.  Grote, 


howeyer,  assigiui  them  to  a  period  not 
leas  than  a  century  later. 
»  See  Note  A  (p.  28).      ' 
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Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  may  not  have 
been  some  voyage  or  naval  expedition  at  a  very  remote  pehod, 
which  attained  to  snch  a  celebrity  as  to  become  the  nucleus 
around  which  crystallized  so  many  local  and  poetical  legends ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  why  the 
original  legend  should  assume  a  form  so  totally  different  from 
all  others  transmitted  to  us  from  the  early  ages.  This  is  the 
more  cemarkable  because  the  people  to  whom  the  enterprise  is 
uniformly  ascribed  by  the  poetical  traditions,  in  the  form  in 
which  alone  we  possess  them,  is  that  of  the  Minyans,  a  race 
inhabiting  BoBotia  in  very  early  ages,  whose  power  and  wealth 
are  attested  both  by  the  Homeric  poems  ^  and  by  existing 
remains,  but  who  were  certainly  not  in  historical  times  con- 
nected with  maritime  pursuits  or  naval  enterprise.  But  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  which  gave  rise  to  the  traditionary  tale,  it  was  of  a 
comparatively  very  limited  character;  and  that  the  idea  of 
Colchis  and  the  Phasis  was  not  connected  with  it  till  long 
afterwards.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  was  to 
a  great  extent  interwoven  with  legends  and  traditions  that 
arose  after  the  great  extension  of  Greek  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Euxine,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the 
seventh  century  b.o.  But  to  suppose  the  original  legend  to 
have  grown  up  in  consequence  of  these  exploring  voyages,  and 
that  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts  is  merely  a  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  of  Greek  discovery  in  the  Euxine,' 
not  only  takes  no  account  of  its  inseparable  connection  with 


*  Homer,  niad,  ix.  881,  where 
Orohomenns  is  cited  as  renowned  for 
its  wealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.  He  elsewhere  (ii. 
511)  attaches  to  it  the  distinctive 
epithet  of '^Minyan." 

^  This  view  nas  been  adopted  by 
Hmnboldt  {Cotmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Engl, 
trans.),  and  by  Kr.  Edward  James 
in  Smith's  Dietionarv  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphyy  art.  Bosfobus)  ;  but  to  speak  of 
the  pressing  forward  of  the  HeUenic 


race  towards  the  East  aboat  twelTe  cen- 
turies before  our  era  appears  to  me  a 
mere  anachronism.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  tendency  in  this 
quarter  until  a  period  at  least  four 
centuries  later ;  and  the  only  ground 
for  assigning  it  to  so  early  a  date  is 
the  wholly  unsupported  date  affixed  by 
the  ordinary  system  of  chrenology  to 
the  Argonautio  Expedition,  oonsidcred 
as  a  historical  fact 
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the  Minyans,  but  is  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
legend  of  snch  a  voyage  to  have  been  already  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems,  long  before  either 
the  Milesians  or  Megarians  had  penetrated  into  the  Eoxine. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as  the  legendary  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  War  implied  of  necessity  a  state  of  things  in  which 
navigation  had  already  become  sufficiently  familiar  among  the 
Greeks  for  them  to  transport  a  considerable  army  across  the 
.^ean  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  so  there  existed  another 
set  of  traditions,  unquestionably  also  of  early  date,  that  pointed 
to  some  enterprise  of  a  more  distinctly  naval  character,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  connected  with  the  names  of  heroes  ai^d 
demigods,  and  to  become  in  like  manner  the  basis  upon  which 
was  accumulated  a  mass  of  mythical  fictions. 
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NOTE  A. 


ABGONAUTIGA  OF  OBFHEUS. 

I  SHOULD  have  been  content  to  leave  tlie  oonsideration  of  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  the  Argonautica,  as  was  done  bj  E.  O.  Miiller  and 
Mr.  Orote,  as  a  question  that  had  been  decided  beyond  appeal  by 
the  successive  investigations  of  Schneider,  Hermann,  and  Ukert : 
had  it  not  been  for  its  having  been  brought  forward  afresh  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  in  his  recent  work  on  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  Geography.^  Admitting  that  the  arguments  of  the  German 
critics,  derived  from  grammatical  and  metrical  details,  may  be  con- 
clusive against  assigning  an  early  date  to  the  poem  in  its  present 
shape,  he  still  maintains  that  it  may  be  merely  a  rif€u:ciamento  of 
an  earlier  work,  and  that  the  poem  now  extant  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  of  which  he  ascribes  the  composition  to  Onomacritus. 
Two  arguments  appear  to  me  conclusive  against  this  hypothesis : 
the  one,  that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  this  supposed  redcuAion  by 
Onomacritus  of  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  voyage  is  a  pure  fiction : 
that  is  to  say,  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis,  assumed  without  a 
particle  of  evidence.  There  is  some  ancient  authority,  though 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  for  Onomacritus  having  composed 
hymns  in  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or  worked  up  previously  existing 
poems  of  a  religious  character  into  a  more  definite  shape ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  poems  current  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  belonged  to  this  class.  But  there  is 
absolutely  none  for  Onomacritus  having  handled  the  subject  of  the 
Argonautics,  a  poem  of  a  totally  different  character.^    Nor,  in  the 


^  Hidoire  de  la  GSo^aphie  et  des 
Dicouvertes  Giographiqtiea,  8vo.  Paris, 
1875. 

'  Snidas,  indeed,  mentiooB  a  certain 
Orpheus  of  Crotona  as  having  written 
a  poem,  called  Argonautica  (s.  y.) 
And  this  Orpheus  is  evidently  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  by  another 
grammarian  as  having  been  associated 
with  Onomacritus  in  the  task  of  re- 


vising the  poems  of  Homer.  (Schol. 
ad  Plant  cited  by  Bitschl  Die  Alex- 
andrinische  Btbliolhekj  p.  4.)  He 
therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratids.  It  is  singular  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  this  state- 
ment of  Suidas  (yaleat  quantum),  by 
the  advocates  of  the  early  date  of  the 
poem. 
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second  place,  is  there  any  mention  of  tlie  existence  of  any  snch 
poem  before  the  Alexandrian  period,  or  indeed  till  long  after  ;  and 
the  ^Tif^fi-ng  Scholia  on  ApoUonius,  which  are  of  nnusnal  fulness 
and  yalue,  while  repeatedly  referring  to  the  different  versions  of 
the  tale  found  in  different  authors,  never  allude  to  the  existence  of 
a  poem  on  the  subject  under  the  imposing  name  of  Orpheus.  This 
consideration  alone  appears  to  me  conclusive  against  its  being  of 
older  date  than  the  late  Alexandrian  period. 

The  internal  evidence  appears  to  me  equally  decisive.  M.  de  St. 
Martin  finds  in  it  the  primitive  simplicity  and  didactic  character 
of  the  earliest  poets.  To  me  it  appears,  in  common  with  several 
distinguished  critics,  to  have  the  jejune  and  prosaic  tameness  so 
characteristic  of  the  declining  Gi'eek  poetry  of  the  second  and 
third  century  after  the  Christian  era.  And  this  character  is  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  conception  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  in  the  details  of  style  and  diction.  For  these  last  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Hermann's  elaborate  dissertation,  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Orpbica;  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole 
subject,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  is  given  by  Bemhardy  in 
his  Grundriss  der  Oriechischen  lAteratur  (2nd  edition,  Halle,  1856, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  347-353). 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  matters  little  whether 
the  poem  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  or  to  the  Christian 
period.  In  either  case  it  is  equally  worthless,  and  unworthy  of 
careful  examination.  But  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  (as  M.  de  St. 
Martin  maintains)  ''certainly  anterior  to  Herodotus,"  appears  to 
me  overwhelming.  The  confusion  of  the  writer's  geography,  which 
is  regarded  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  as  arising  from  his  great  antiquity, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  found  in  several  of  the  later 
geographers.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  erroneous  Ideas,  even  in 
regard  to  regions  like  the  north  coasts  of  the  ^gean;  that  he 
represents  the  Araxes,  Thermodon,  Phasis,  and  Tanais,  as  all 
having  a  common  origin ;  and  that  in  describing  the  voyage  from 
the  Madotis  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  he  jumbles  together  the  names 
of  Scythian  tribes  derived  fi'om  all  kinds  of  sources,  and  enumerates 
the  Geloni,  SauromatsB,  Gretse,  and  Arimaspians,  among  the  nations 
dwelling  around  the  Palus  Meeotis,  while  he  transfers  the  Tauri, 
noted  for  their  human  sacrifices,  to  the  shores  of  the  channel  leading 
into  the  Northern  Ocean.  But  he  describes  the  Argonauts  as 
passing  through  a  narrow  channel  into  the  Ocean,  '*  which  is  caUed 
by  the  Hyperborean  tribes  the  Cronian  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea." 
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Both  these  names  were  fiMniliar  to  the  geographers  and  poets  of 
later  times  ;^  bnt  no  trace  of  them  is  found  before  the  Alexandrian 
period.  Here  they  visit  in  snocession  the  Maorobians,  Cimmerians, 
and  the  land  of  Hermionia,  where  is  the  mouth  of  Acheron  and  the 
desoent  into  the  infernal  r^ons :  but  they  are  especially  warned 
to  avoid  the  island  of  leme,  in  order  to  do  which  they  by  great 
exertions  double  the  Sacred  Gape,  and  after  twelve  days'  voyage 
reach  the  fir-clad  island,  sacred  to  Demeter,  where  the  poet  places 
the  &ble  of  the  Bape  of  Persephone.  Thence  in  three  days  they 
come  to  the  island  of  Circe,  after  which  they  pass  by  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  into  the  Sardinian  Sea.  Here  we  find  mentioned  the 
customary  legends  of  the  Sirens,  Charybdis,  &c.,  but  mixed  up 
with  the  names  of  the  Latins,  Ausonians,  and  Tyrrhenians,  as 
inhabitants  of  its  shores :  and  the  mention  of  Lilybseum  in  Sicily 
is  associated  with  the  burning  ^tna,  and  the  fable  of  Enceladus. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  "  &rHstretching  Alps"  (nuo^^fcccs *AXircis) 
are  mentioned  among  the  ranges  of  mountains — associated  with  the 
Bhipasan  mountains  and  the  Calpian  ridge — ^that  overshadowed  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  helped  to  shut  out  from  it  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Absurd  as  is  this  statement,  it  shows  a  £Bbmiliarity  with 
the  name  of  the  Alps  as  a  great  mountain  chain,  though  it  was 
certainly  unknown  as  such  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
The  mention  of  leme  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  one  passage,  the  lemian 
Islands)  is  still  more  decisive.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  British  Islands  among  the  Qreeks  before  the  time  of 
Fytheas,  while  the  name  of  leme  (Ireland)  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
considerably  later  period.^ 

Confused  and  extravagant  as  are  the  geographical  notions  con- 
tained in  the  above  narrative,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to 
pronounce  upon  their  evidence  alone,  that  the  poem  cannot  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  period  instead  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Its 
assignment  to  the  later  age  must  rest  upon  considerations  of  style 
and  language,  as  well  as  upon  the  all-important  fiict  that  no  allusion 
to  its  existence  is  found  in  any  ancient  author,  or  even  in  any  of 
the  scholiasts  or  grammarians  down  to  a  very  late  date. 


*  As  for  instance  to  Dionysins  Peri- 
egetes  (v.  81-B5),  whose  description  of 
this  n(»them  ocean  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Orphic  poet 

*  The  geographical  arguments 
against  the  authenticity,  or  supposed 


early  date  of  the  poem,  are  fully  given 
by  XJkert  (Geographie  der  Oriechen  und 
lUhner,  vol.  i.  part  ii),  to  whose  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  the  subject  I  must 
refer  my  readers. 
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Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  Ws  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  notions  of  geo- 
graphy entertained  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
they  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  real  geographical 
notions  at  all.  In  this  investigation  our  principal — ^indeed,  it 
may  be  said  onr  sole — source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Homeric  Poems.  Whateyer  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  date  or  mode  of  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — 
whether  we  regard  them  as  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several 
—it  b  certain  that  they  represent  to  us  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  a  very  early  age ;  and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  in 
our  inquiries  this  character  of  antiquity  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity attested  not  less  strongly  by  tiie  nature  and  limits  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  which  they  display,  than  by  their 
eyidence  as  to  the  manners,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the  heroic 
ages  which  they  describe.^ 

In  attempting  to  represent  to  ourselves,  and  to  retrace  as 
far  as  possible,  the  dim  and  vague  outlines  of  the  geographical 
picture  that  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  that  may 
have  been  present  more  or  less  distinctly  to  those  of  his 
hearers,  it  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  we  should 
be  materially  assisted  by  the  labours  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators and  interpreters  who  devoted  themselves  in  ancient 
times  to  the  elucidation  of  his  ideas  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects.    But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be/ound 


>  See  Kote  A,  p.  75. 
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that  great'  part  of  the  difficulties  which  sarroimd  the  inquiry 
have  arisen  from  these  very  commentaries,  embodying,  as  they 
do,  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Homeric  legends,  deriyed 
from  a  much  earlier  period,  but  of  the  origin  or  authority  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  There  were  not 
indeed  wanting  during  the  Alexandrian  period  some  writers 
who  had  the  boldness  to  assail  the  conclusions  thus  generally 
received,  and  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  attribu- 
tions ;  *  but  they  appear  to  have  found  few  followers,  and  the 
great  authority  of  Strabo — a  writer  who  in  many  other  respects 
possessed  a  real  insight  into  scientific  geography — was  unfor- 
tunately thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  tended,  to  an 
extent  that  can  hardly  be  overrated,  to  consolidate  the  fabric 
of  the  system  which  he  found  established  in  his  time.  Yet  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  that  system  rests  on  no 
substantial  foundation,  and  is  in  many  instances  opposed  to 
the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
meaning. 

It  is  only  quite  in  recent  times  that  modem  writers  have 
shaken  themselves  clear  of  that  blind  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  which  led  men  to  accept  without 
hesitation  the  conclusions  of  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  receive  as 
established  truths  the  interpretations  that  had  been  put  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  by  traditions  of  much  later  date,  or  by 
the  attempts  of  rationalizing  critics  to  bring  them  into  accord- 
ance with  the  known  facts  of  geography.  The  simple  and 
vague  ideas  of  Homer  have  been  disfigured  and  disguised  by 
the  desire  to  reconcile  them  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  after  ages,  and  to  adapt  them  to  a  system  of  which  neither 
the  poet  nor  his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest  conception.^ 


'  The  moBt  prominent  among  these 
was  Eratosthenes,  to  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  we  shaU  repeatedly  have 
to  refei^  His  views  were  ahso  adopted 
by  ApoUodoruB,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  oy  Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 

'  Grates,  the  celebrated  grammarian 


and  Homeric  commentator,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Aristarcnos,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  attempts  at  this  kind 
of  interpretation  (see  Strabo,  i.  pp. 
3,  5,  32,  &0.''  for  which  )ie  is  just^ 
reproved  by  Gcminua.  {Eletn.  Astron. 
c.  13.) 
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Hence  in  all  inquiries  into  the  Homme  geography,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  these  subsequent 
additions,  and  to  confine  our  attention  as  entirely  as  possible 
to  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  his  own  language.' 

§  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer,  in  common  with  all 
his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Hecataeus,  believed  the  earth 
to  be  a  plane,  of  circular  form,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Ocean,  which  they  conceived,  not  as  a  sea,  but  as  a  vast 
continnous  stream,  for  ever  flowing  round  and  round  the 
earth.^  The  vault  of  heaven,  which  he  terms  "  brazen "  or 
*'  of  iron,"  epithets  used  to  denote  its  solidity,  he  conceived  as 
a  solid  concave  surface,  like  the  ^  firmament "  of  the  Jews,  of 
equal  extent  with  the  earth  so  as  to  rest  on  it  on  all  sides.* 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  additional  support,  and  therefore  to  rest  upon 
tall  pillars  ''which  keep  the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder."^ 
These  pillars  are  in  the  charge  of  Atlas,  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  Atlas  himself  supported  the  heavens,  according  to  the 
notion  prevalent  in  later  times,  and  adopted  by  almost  all 
subsequent  poets.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
situation  of  these  mighty  pillars;  or  anything  whatever  to 


^  It  u  one  of  the  great  merits  of  two 
eC  the  leading  writers  on  this  subject, 
Volcker  and  Ukert,  thai  they  have 
adhered  steadfastly  to  this  system. 
Hr.  Gladstone  has  adopted  the  same 
line:  and  I  cordially  assent  to  his 
remarks  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  investigation  {Homer  and  the 
Henurie  J^,  toI.  iii.  pp.  262-265>, 
widely  as  I  differ  from  him  in  respect 
to  the  results. 

*  See  Note  B,  p.  75. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Hesiod 
{Theog<m.  tt.  126-7). 

TwiuL  S^  roc  arpMTor  itiv  cyciWaro  I<rov  itatrft 
Ovpa>or«urrcp6cv^,  uraiuv  ircpl  irorraxoAvimM. 

There  is  no  passage  in  Homer  where 
the  conoeption  is  stated  with  equal 
distinctness;   but  his  expressions  all 

VOL,  I. 


agree  with  it,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  idea  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  much  later  period. 


.  .  •  exct  ^4  Tt  Kiovaf  avrbf 

luutpdst    ol  yoAAV    r«    iral    oitpaaihy  ofu^lf 

Odjas.  i.  64. 


exovaiK. 


That  the  sense  given  in  the  text  is 
the  true  meanuig  of  it/jupls  txov<rtVy  I 
feel  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the 
different  interpretation  proposed  by 
some  of  tlie  commentators:  and  it 
seems  mobi  natural  to  translate  fx*'  ^ 
the  first  line  as  "  keeps  "  or  "  guards." 
The  idea  that  Atlas  himself  held  and 
supported  the  columns  seems  to  iiave 
arusen  from  a  desire  to  explain  the 
passage  in  accordance  with  the  myth 
as  generally  received  in  later  times. 
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conneot  them  with  the  mountain  chain  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  west,  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Oreeks  of 
later  ages.  The  statement  appears^  so  far  as  Homer  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  purely  mythological  fiction,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  geography. 

§  3.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Homeric  poems  that  the  sun 
rose  out  of  the  Ocean  stream,  and  again  sank  into  the  same  at 
its  setting.^  How  it  was  carried  back  to  the  point  from  which 
it  was  to  start  afresh  on  its  course  it  is  probable  that  no  one  in 
his  day  ever  troubled  himself  to  inquire.  It  is  certain  that  no 
trace  is  found  of  the  absurd  inventions  by  which  later  poets 
and  meteorologers  endeavoured  to  overcome  this  difficulty.* 
The  stars  also  are  represented  as  following  the  same  course 
and  bathing  every  day  in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean.  There 
was  however  one  exception.  Even  the  rudest  observers  could 
hardly  gaze  on  the  beautiful  starry  skies  of  Greece  without 
noticing  that  there  was  one  conspicuous  group  of  stars — ^the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear — which  never  set,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  '^  keeps  turning  round  in  the  same  place, 
and  alone  has  no  share  in  the  baths  of  Ocean."  ^  Besides  the 
Great  Bear — which  was  already  known  by  the  two  names  of 
♦*  the  Bear  "  and  "  the  Waggon  " — Homer  mentions  other  con* 


»  niad,  Tii.  421-428  ;  Tui.  485  ; 
xviii.  240;  Odyssey,  xix.  483,  &c. 

It  was  preoeded  by  the  Dawn  {*H^s\ 
which  in  like  manner  '*  arose  from 
the  stroams  of  Ocean,  to  ffive  light 
to  immortals  and  to  men."  —  Uiad, 
six.  1. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
story  of  tiiie  Sun  being  carried  back 
along  the  Ocean  stream,  reclining  in  a 
ffolden  bowl,  which  is  found  not  only 
in  MimnermuB,  but  even  in  Btesichorus, 
and  the  logographer  Pherocydes  (ap. 
Athennum,  xi.  p.  469-70),  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  a  mythological  fiction.  But  the 
earlier  meteori'logers,  according  to 
Aristotle,  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  that  the  sun  travelled  round 
in  toe  night  by  the  north  to  tlie  east, 


but  that  its  course  was  not  viaible,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  the  northern 

ris  of  the  earth.    (Arist  MeUoroL 
1,  §  16) 

fif  avrod  9Tp4^vrau  ml  r*  'Op^tmSocc^n, 

UdytM.  ▼.  a73-2TS. 

The  same  three  lines  occur  slao  in  the 
Iliad  (xvui.  487-489).  It  is  tu  be 
observed  that  in  the  Odyssey  (tc.) 
Ulysses  is  remresented  as  steering  by 
watching  the  Bear  (t.e.  the  Great  Bear). 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
refinement  of  steering  by  the  Little 
Bear,  or  Pole  Star,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Phoenicians,  was  not  yet  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or 
at  least  was  not  yet  known  to  the  poet. 
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steUations;  ''the  late-setting  Bootes/'  and  ''the  Pleiades,  and 
the  Hyades  and  the  mighty  Orion  ;"^  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  because  these  are  all  that  he  notices  by  name, 
they  were  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Indeed 
the  mention  of  so  obscure  a  group  as  the  Hyades  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars  was  in  his  time  pretty 
well  advanced.  The  only  single  star  that  he  notices  is  the 
dog-star,  with  the  baleful  influence  of  which  he  was  fEuniliar, 
as  well  as  with  its  peculiar  brightness.^ 

§  4.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Homeric  poems  any  distinctiye 
terms  for  the  cardinal  points,  or  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as 
sudi:  that  is  to  say,  he  has  no  words  answering  to  the  simple 
terms.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  He  indeed  repeatedly 
contrasts  the  two  latter — which  must  always  have  been  clearly 
marked  by  the  course  of  the  sun — designating  the  one  as  "  to* 
wards  the  dawn  and  the  Sun ;"  the  other  as  "  Darkness  " — on 
account  of  the  setting  sim  being  immediately  followed  by  dark- 
ness.^ But  his  use  of  the  terms  is,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
poet,  especially  in  a  rude  age,  somewhat  vague  and  general, 
and  this  has  actually  led  several  writers,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  dispute  the  signification  of  the  terms,  and  to 
maintain  that  by  the  quarter  or  region  of  darkness  Homer 
meant  the  north ;  and  the  south  by  that  of  the  sun ;  a  theory 
which  is  at  once  met  by  the  unanswerable  objection  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  mention  of  the  Dawn,  which  is  in 
these  phrases  invariably  associated  with  that  of  the  Sun.'   The 


IU«l»ZTiU.  486. 

CoiDnue  Odyney,  y.  272. 

*  He  callfl  it  **the  dog  of  Orion" 
(Uiad,  xziL  29).  It  had  apparently 
nol  yet  acqnired  the  distinctive  appel- 
latmi  of  Birina,  U.  "the  baralne/' 
vliich  ia  already  fonnd  in  Hesiod  {Op. 
€t  DL  Y.  S07).  The  iurHip  ^vvptAs 
meDtioned  in  ▼.  5  is  sappoeed  by  some 
QtKnmeQtaton  to  be  Arcturns,  but  it  is 
anre  probable  that  here  also  Siriua  is 
aeant. 

*  The  one  is  always  irp^s  4»  r'  ii4\t6y 


T« 


the  other,  as  opposed  to  it,  wphs 
(6^ift  or  wor\  (6^y  ^p69rra  (Iliad, 
xii.  239 ;  Odyssey,  ziii.  240,  fto.) 

*  This  paradox  was  put  forward  in 
ancient  times  by  Strabo  <'z.  p.  455), 
and  apparently  before  him  by  ^phoms 
(ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  84Y  It  has  in  modern 
times  been  adopteu  by  Yoss,  who  made 
it  the  f«mndation  of  his  whole  system 
of  Homeric  geography;  but  is,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  related  by  Yolcker 
{HomertBohe  Qtograokie^  pp.  42-46), 
and  has  been  generally  rejected  by  the 
most  recent  inquirers  (Ukert,  Nitzsch, 
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question  could  not  have  arisen,  but  for  the  absence  of  any 
corresponding  terms  to  designate  the  North  and  South. 

The  expressions  employed  by  Homer  to  distinguish  what  we 
should  term  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  are  almost  always 
derived  from  the  winds,  the  names  of  which  must  have  been 
from  the  earliest  ages  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  a  seafaring 
people.  Of  these  he  knew  only  four,  which  he  describes  as 
opposed  to  one  another  in  pairs,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representing  in  a  general  way  the  four  cardinal  points' 
of  the  compass.*  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  blowing  from  Thrace, 
assumes  in  Homer  the  same  prominent  position  that  it  does  at 
the  present  day  to  all  navigators  of  the  jEgean.  It  was  the 
bringer  of  fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky,  but  nevertheless  a 
strong  and  violent  wind  "that  rolled  mighty  waves."'  Notus, 
the  south  wind,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  it,  was  a 
stormy  wind,  bringing  sudden  squalls  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. Zephyrus,  the  west  wind,  was  dreaded  on  the  same 
account,  and  is  repeatedly  represented  as  a  stormy  wind ;  * 
while  Eurus,  the  east  wind,  is  but  seldom  mentioned,  and 
bears  a  subordinate  part :  very  difi'erent  from  what  it  would 
have  done,  had  the  poet  lived  in  England. 

§  5.  Homer  abounds  in  descriptions  and  descriptive  epithets 
of  the  sea,  from  which  a  large  part  of  his  similes  are  taken.     No 


Bachholz,  &o.).  Mr.  Gladstone,  after 
pointing  out  the  true  meaning  of  the 
phrases,  and  jastl^  adding  that  they 
must  at  tlie  same  time  be  xeceived  with 
a  certain  amount  ot  vagueness,  proceeds 
to  argue  as  if  they  are  to  be  taken 
definitely  as  corresponding  to  north-wett 
and  wuJth-eatt  (voL  iii.  p.  266),  a  pro- 
position for  whieh  I  cannot  see  the 
sJightebt  foundation,  though  he  thence- 
forth relies  on  it  as  an  established  fact. 
The  deviation  from  the  ecliptic,  to 
which  he  appeals  (even  if  its  influenee 
be  admitted),  would  of  course  give  an 
equal  amount  of  variation  in  each 
direction,  to  the  ^outh  as  weU  as  to  the 
north,  of  the  equinoctial  line  of  sunset 
aTid  sunrise. 
,  •  Note  0,  p.  77. 


«ai  Bopei}c  tuBpitfftvinfit  M^a  fcviia  jcvAu^ 

Odyiwy,  v.  29«. 
But  it  was  generally  associated  -with 
fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky  (whence 
the  epithets  alBfnty^'^s  &i^d  alBjniyt' 
v4'rrts)y  and  is  described  in  a  remarkable 
papsage  in  the  Odyssey  as  ''breaking' 
down  before  it"  the  waves  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  other  winds — 

(3p<rf  6*  Ctrl  jcpaiiri'bi'  Boprqr,  vpb  Ik  KTifutr'  lea^wv, 

V.  386. 

a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
much  experience  either  of  the  iBgean 
or  Mediterranean.  But  as  eoming^ 
from  the  north  it  was  naturally  the 
wind  that  brought  frost  and  snow 
(Iliad,  xix.  358 ;  Odyssey  xiv.  475). 
*  See  especiiiUy  the  passage  in  the 
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poet  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  he  shows  of  its 
Taried  moods  and  aspects,  with  which  eyery  Greek  was  neces- 
sarily familiar.  But  he  affords  ns  scarcely  any  geographical 
statements  concerning  it.  He  never  applies  the  name  of 
iBgean,  so  well  known  to  the  later  Greeks,  to  the  sea  between 
Greece  and  Asia :  for  which  he  had  no  distinctive  appellation, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks  in  later  ages  had  none  for 
the  Mediterranean :  it  was  ''  the  sea,"  the  sea  which  everybody 
knew,  and  had  he  wanted  to  distinguish  it,  he  would  doubtless 
have  called  it  in  like  manner  ^'  owr  sea."  But  in  two  passages 
he  designates  smaller  portions  of  it  by  the  local  names  of  the 
Thracian  Sea  and  the  Icarian  Sea :  and  other  such  appellations 
were  doubtless  in  use  in  his  time.  Hence  he  speaks  of  "  every 
sea,"  as  if  there  were  many  such,  and  tells  us  that  all  seas,  as 
well  as  all  rivers,  were  the  offspring  of  Ocean,  which  was  indeed 
the  source  of  all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  even  fountains  and 
wells.*  But  the  distinction  between  the  mighty  river  of 
Ocean,  and  the  sea  which  was  enclosed  within  it,  is  through- 
out clearly  maintained.  The  idea  of  the  Ocean  as  an  outer 
sea,  separated  from,  but  communicating  with,  the  inner  sea, 
was  wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  errors  of  his  commentators  have  arisen  from 
their  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  Homeric  geography 
this  conception  of  the  Ocean,  as  it  was  familiar  to  their  own 
minds.^ 

It  must  be  added  that  no  indication  is  found  in  Homer  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  Euxine  as  a  separate  sea.  He  was  of 
course  familiar  with  the  Hellespont,  from  its  proximity  to 
Troy,  and  must  have  known  that  beyond  that  narrow  strait 


Odyssey  (xiL  288-290)  where  the 
Kotos  and  Zepliyros  are  spoken  of  as 
raising  sodden  squalls  and  gales  Buch 
as  were  tbe  cause  of  shipwrecks. 
Again  in  the  same  book  (▼.  408)  there 
comes  on  suddenly  **a  shrilly  west 
wind  with  a  yiolent  squall,**  K^KKirt^^ 
ZJ^oos,  fuyd\v  <riV  XtdXairi  Biw.  It 
isonly  in  describing  the  Elysian  Fields 


that  the  Zephjrrus  blowing  from  the 
Ocean  is  represented  as  a  gentle  oooling 
breeze  (Odyssey,  iv.  568). 

PaBvp^irao  iitya  aWvot  'Oireavoio, 
«(  opircp iroyrt c  irorafu>t.  xeu  wa<Ta  BaXaaxrOt 
Kai    iracrot    Kpqiw4,    kox    ^pciara    fiaxpA 
yaowiy. 

Iliad,  xzi.  195-197. 

■  This  difficulty  was  apparently  en- 
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there  was  again  A  broad  open  sea — the  Propontis  or  Sea  of 
Marmora — ^but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bosphoms,  or  of  the  far  more  extensive  sea 
beyond.'  He  supposed  the  Achelous  to  be  the  greatest  of 
rivers,  which  sufficiently  shows  that  not  even  any  obscure 
rumour  had  reached  him  of  such  mighty  streams  as  the  Ister 
and  Borysthenes. 

§  6.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  primitive  geo- 
graphy of  the  Homeric  times  knew  nothing  of  a  division  of 
the  world  into  three  continents :  and  that  the  names  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  this  sense,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
poet.  He  indeed  mentions  the  name  of  Libya  (as  Africa  was 
always  called  by  the  Greeks)  as  that  of  a  particular  region 
of  great  fertility,  doubtless  referring  to  the  country  west  of 
Egypt  which  always  continued  to  be  known  by  this  special 
designation.  But  he  never  mentions  the  name  of  Asia,  even 
as  that  of  a  country:  and  though  he  speaks  of  the  Asian 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  this  was  evidently  a 
mere  local  appellation.'  The  name  of  Europe  does  not  occur 
in  the  poems  at  all.^ 


oonniered  by  the  Alexandrian  criticB 
who,  like  Eratoethenes,  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  Ihe  outer 
Ocean,  while  they  still  retained  the  idea 
of  the  Ocean,  such  as  it  was  known  to 
them,  instead  of  the  deep,  gently  flow- 
ing, stream  that  Homer  describes, 
encircling  the  whole  world,  earth,  and 
sea  alike. 

'  He  was,  indeed,  acquainted  with 
the  river  Sangarius  which  flows  into 
the  Euxiue  (Iliad,  iii.  187;  xvi.  719), 
but  only  as  a  river  of  Phrygia,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
knew  anything  of  its  real  outflow,  or 
of  any  distinction  between  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the   Euxine.     He  knew 


generally  that  there  was  sea  somewhere 
to  the  north,  and  that  was  aU. 

Iliad.  11.  461. 

^  It  is  first  found  in  the  Homerio 
Hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (v.  73, 
112),  which  is  probably  at  least  two 
centuries  later  than  the  Iliad  or 
Odysspy.  But  even  there  the  name 
of  Eifpiimi  is  used  only  to  designate 
continental  Greece^  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  lalnnds. 
Its  extension  to  the  continent  gene- 
rally was  probably  of  much  later  date, 
though  it  was,  as  we  know,  already 
well  established  in  the  time  of  He- 
catsdus. 
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Section  2. — Geography  of  the  Iliad. 

§  1.  In  proceedmg  to  inyestigate  the  heal  geography  of  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  to  point  out  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  really  display  of  different  seas  and 
lands,  we  may  safely  start  from  the  principle  which  was  long 
ago  laid  down  by  Eratosthenes,  that  the  poet  was  well 
acqminted  with  the  regions  near  at  hand,  but  ignorant  of 
those  afar  off.^  This  conclusion  indeed  appears  at  first  so 
obrions,  or  rather  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
it  could  oyer  have  been  contested :  and  it  is  strange  to  find  it 
rejected  with  scorn  by  such  writers  as  Strabo  and  Polybius. 
Bat  the  reverence  for  the  supposed  authority  of  Homer,  which 
had  arisen  into  a  kind  of  blind  superstition  among  the  later 
Greeks,  led  them  to  regard  with  indignation  any  attempt  to 
curtail  the  domain  of  knowledge  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
the  father  of  geography  as  well  as  of  history,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  equally  heretical  to  dispute  his  statement  as  to  a  sup-, 
posed  geographical  fact,  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Trojan 
War,  or  to  doubt  the  personal  existence  of  Ajax  or  Patroclus. 

At  the  same  time,  strangely  enough,  this  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  was  coupled  with  an  equally 
ready  admission  of  the  popular  legends  which  identified  the 
localities  described  in  the  Odyssey  with  certain  definite  spots 
that  had  become  familiar  to  Greek  colonists  and  navigators  in 
later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  at  first  arisen,  we  are 
in  most  cases  utterly  unable  to  divine ;  but,  once  established, 
they  maintained  their  ground  with  a  singular  tenacity,  even 
where  they  were  in  palpable  contradiction  with  the  statements 
of  the  poet  himself.  .  Thus  the  abode  of  iEolus  was  considered 
as  fixed  beyond  dispute  in  one  of  the  Lipari,  or,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  JEolian  Islands,  though  Ulysses  is 


*  EraiostheneB  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  18, 
▼n.  p.  298:  ivaty*?  yap  *Eparo<r$4yovs 
iwifaaiy,  Sri  <^a\r  iKtuns  xai  "O/iripoy 
tti  r«2rs  AaAovs  robs  vaXatobs  rk  ftkv 


ix^w  i.Tr€ipiay.  This  principle  was 
adopted  by  Apollodonis,  -which  excites 
the  indignation  of  Strabo. 
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described  as  sailing  from  thence  with  a  west  wind  in  a  direct 
coarse  to  Ithaca/  Such  a  course  was  obviously  impossible, 
unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  sailed  right  across  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  or  frankly  admit  that  Homer  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  obstacle. 

We  are  met  by  no  such  difficulties  nearer  home ;  and  as  long 
as  our  attention  is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea» 
and  the  countries  that  immediately  adjoin  it,  we  find  the  poet 
generally  well  informed,*  and  we  have  sometimes  clear  evidence 
of  accurate  personal  observation.     It  is  only  when  we  wander 
beyond  this  limited  range,  that  we  begin  to  meet  with  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  and  statements  bearing  the  stamp 
either  of  vague  ignorance,  or  of  palpable  poetic  fiction.    The 
distinction  thus  established  between  what   have  been   well 
called  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Geography  of  Homer,  coincides 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  with  that  of  the  two  poems.     As 
the  action  of  the  Iliad  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
inner  circle,  and    the   nations  represented  as  engaging    in 
conflicts  on  the  plains  of  Troy  are  the  inhabitants  only  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  ^gean,  the  allusions  to  anything 
beyond  those  limits  are  few  and  incidental,  and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  take  the  geography  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
first  instance    by  itself,  as   representing  the  more  definite 
portion  of  what  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  these  early  days, 
before  entering  on  the  wider  field  of  the  unknown  regions 
opened  out  to  us  in  the  Odyssey.     But  in  adopting   this 
division  of  the  subject,  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  resting 
it  upon  any  other  basis  than  convenience,  or  adopting    the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  assign  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
difierent  authors,  and  even  consider  them  as  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.     So  far  as  geographical  evidence 
goes,  I  can  see  nothing  to  necessitate  or  to  warrant  such  a 
separation.^ 


•  Odyssey,  x.  25-30. 
'  The    treatises    that    have    been 
writteu  in  modern  times  on  the  geo- 


graphy of  Homer,  especially  that  of 
the  Odyssey,  are  eo  iiumtruus  as  to 
form  almost  a  literature  in  themselves. 
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§  2.  The  most  prominent  place  in  the  geography  of  the 
Siad  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  though  it  would  certainly  be 
more  accurately  termed  the  Catalogue  of  the  Forces,  with  the 
names  of  the  leaders  under  whom  the  seyeral  contingents 
irere  arrayed.  Such  an  enumeration  naturally  gave  occasion 
to  the  poet  to  show  his  accurate  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  divisions  of  the  population,  such  as  they  existed,  or 
as  he  supposed  them  to  exist,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
as  well  as  with  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  they 
possessed ;  and  as  the  reverence  for  the  name  of  Homer  conti- 
nually increased,  this  Catalogue  gradually  came  to  be  invested 
with  a  kind  of  ofScial  authority.  At  the  same  time  this  very 
cause  afforded  great  inducement  to  interpolation,  for  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  part  of  the  poem  presented  the 
greatest  facilities.*  But  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
interpolations  may  have  been  introduced — perhaps  even  to  a 
considerable  extent — two  considerations  appear  to  prove  that 
the  Catalogue  in  its  present  state  is  substantially  the  work  of 
a  very  early  period.  The  one  of  these  is  the  close  agreement 
of  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  leaders  and  chiefs  enume- 


It  may  snffice  to  lefer  to  those  of 
Vkert  {Bemerkungen  Uber  Homer's 
Oeooraphie,  Svo.  Weimar,  1814,  and 
in  nil  Geographic  der  Griechen  u. 
BSmer,  toL  i.  pp.  13-33);  Yolcker 
{Uber  Homeri$eke  Geographic  und 
WeUkunde^  Hanover,  1830),  and  to 
the  valuable  notes  of  Nitzsch  on  tiie 
OdvBsey  {Anmerkungen  zu  Homer^s 
Od^$$ee,  3  vols.  Svo.  Hanover,  1826-40) 
u  well  as  the  more  recent  investigations 
of  Dr.  Bnchholz.  (Die  Homeriachen 
SeaUen,  Svo.  Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  i.) 
The  subject  has  been  reopened  in  this 
coontry  by  Mr.  Oladstone  (in  his 
Momer  and  the  Homeric  Times^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  249-365),  whose  views  differ  more 
widely  from  those  of  all  previous  iu- 
qoirers  than  anv  other.  Their  unten- 
able character  has  in  my  opinion  been 
fallv  shown  in  an  able  article  in  the 
Ediidmrgh  Beview  (for  October,  1858), 


which  I  have  reason  to  know  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale.  The  reviewer,  however, 
while  successfully  combating  the  novel 
theories  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  gone 
much  further  than  I  am  disposed  to 
ftillow  hun  in  support  of  the  trautionary 
system,  as  liaimtd  down  to  us  from 
ttie  oomniontators  and  geographers  of 
antiquity. 

*  A  well-known  iustance  of  this  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix.  1,  p.  394),  in 
regard  to  the  two  lines  describing  the 
contingent  of  Ajaz : 

Ataf  fi*  Ik  SaAoJuttfOf  Sytv  SvoxaiitKa  vrjoi, 

where  the  second  line  was  asserted 
by  the  Megarians  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  Athenians  in  support 
of  their  pretensions  to  the  island  of 
Salamis. 
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rated,  with  the  subsequent  notices  of  them  scattered  through 
the  Iliad :  the  other  is  the  fact  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  from  which  they  came,  we  find  the  names  of  obscure 
places  which  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  or  whose  yery 
sites  were  unknown  in  later  days,  freely  intermingled  with 
those  of  illustrious  cities,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  aU.* 
A  considerable  portion  of  Strabo's  geographical  description  of 
Greece  is  taken  up  with  inyestigating  cases  such  as  these,  or 
explaining  topographical  difficulties,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  imless  the  state  of  things  described  by  the  poet  had 
been  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  historical 
period  of  Greece. 

As  might  well  have  been  expected,  the  Catalogue  contains 
very  little  geographical  information,  properly  so  called :  it  is 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  places,  with  but  rarely  any 
reference  to  their  geographical  position,  beyond  what  is  im- 
plied by  their  being  included  in  a  given  nationality.^  But 
that  by  which  it  is  especially  characterized  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  different  towns  enume- 
rated: epithets  sometimes  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  fi^- 
quently  repeated ;  in  others  singularly  distinctive  and  appro- 
priate. Such  are  the  terms  of  **  well-walled  "  (or  more  literally 
*'wally"),  applied  to  Tiryns;^  of  "abounding  in  doves,"  to 
Thisbe,  in  Boeotia ;  ^  and  the  "  hollow  Lacedaemon  cleft  with 


*  Thns  Btrabo  himself  says  in  regard 
to  Laoonia :  r&v  8'  &A\»>'  r&y  dirb  rod 
roirrrov  Karaoyofuurfifvtov  t&  fi^y  ity^prf- 
rai,  rwv  8*  ixvji  Ae^irerai,  rh  Z\  firr»v6- 
fiaarcu:  while  he  admits  that  some 
could  not  be  pointed  out  at  all  (o&5a/xoG 
9flKywr6ai  ^a<rt),  viii.  5,  p.  364. 

^  Sometimes,  however,  the  poet  adds 
a  few  words  indicating  the  position  of 
a  town  with  reference  to  a  mountain 
or  river.  Thus  he  describes  Lili»a  as' 
situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Cepbissus 
(ii.  528),  Tarphe  and  Cronium  on  the 
banks  of  the  jBoagrius  {ib.  538),  Pherie 
by  the  lake  Boube'is  (t&.  711),  and  the 
Magnesians  as  dwelling  around  the 
Peneus  and  the  wooded  Peliou  {ib.  757). 


lUad.  Ii.  659. 
Tlie  only  other  city  to  which   the 
same  epithet  is  applied,  is  GK>rtyiia  in 
Crete  {ib.  646),  where,  however,  theie 
are  no  remains  of  Cyclopean  waUs. 

Iliad.  U.  502. 
The  abmidanee  of  wild  pigeons  in  the 
rocks  of  this  locality  is  attested  botli 
by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greeee^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  507)  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyee 
{Imvreisions  of  Greece^  p.  85X  as  well 
as  Dy  Strabo.  The  same  epithet  ia 
applied  to  Messe  in  Laoonia  (v.  582), 
but  the  exact  locality  is  in  this  inatanoe 
uncertain. 
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glens;'**  a  description  which,  from  its  recurrence  in  the 
Odyssey,  was  probably  become  one  in  general  use.  Indeed 
it  may  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  distinguishing  epithets 
that  we  find  in  Homer  were  selected  by  himseK,  or  had  cJready 
become  traditional  from  their  employment  by  earlier  poets.^ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  take  the  case  as  it  stands.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  determine  how  far  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  was  based  upon  previously  existing  materials,  as 
well  as  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  interpolated  in  later 
ages.  If  we  cannot  accept  its  authority  with  the  blind  defe- 
rence shown  by  the  later  Greeks,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
document  of  the  highest  interest  from  its  antiquity,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  criticize  or  dissect,  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  requisite  materials. 

§  3.  Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Greek  forces,  is  that  of  the  Trojans  which  follows  it,  and 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  poem.  Its  meagre  and  jejune  treatment  of 
the  subject  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fulness  and 
richness  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  and  it  is  as  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  geographical  interest  as  in  poetic  merit.  But  it  was 
muversally  admitted  in  ancient  times  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Hiad;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a  work 
extending  to  not  less  than  thirty  books.*    We  must,  therefore, 


o£fa|v  AaM^autoiv  ffwnMtr<rav. 

lUad.  ii.  581. 

The  signification  of  ibis  last  epithet, 
which  occurs  both  in  th&  Iliad  and 
Odjaeey  (iy.  IX  but  only  as  applied 
to  Lacedsmon,  would  be  uncertain , 
bat  for  the  Tery  peculiar  character  of 
the  scenery  there,  which  (as  Mr.  W.  G. 
CUrk  justly  observes,  Peloponnesus,  p. 
156)  at  once  helps  one  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

*  ThiB  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark 
(Ibid.  p.  210>,  and  appears  to  me 
almost  certain.  Such  an  habitual  ap- 
plication of  distinguishing  epithets  is 
chazacteristic  of  aU  early  Mdlarl  poetry, 


such  as  must  have  preceded  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey. 

*  Strabo  not  unnaturally  expresses 
his  wonder  at  the  diffuseness  of  a 
writer  who  devoted  thirty  books  to  a 
commentary  on  little  more  than  sixty 
lines  of  Homer  (xiii.  1,  p.  608).  But 
from  the  quotations  preserved  to  us  it 
is  evident  that  it  comprised  much 
valuable  matter;  and  Demetrius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  writers 
who  shared  in  those  more  sceptical 
views  regarding  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, which  were  viewed  with  so 
much  disfavour  by  Strabo  himself. 
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be  content  to  include  this  also  in  our  estimate  of  the  Homeric 
geography^  though  not  without  a  passing  protest.^ 

§  4.  The  most  interesting  question,  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  that  arises  from  the  two  Catalogues  is,  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  evince  of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
^gean,'  for  all  that  is  comprised  within  their  limits  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  poet.  It  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  affirmed  that  all  beyond  these  limits  was 
unknown,  or  at  least  imperfectly  known,  though  we  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  his  real  knowledge  extended  but  little 
farther.  The  description  in  the  Catalogue  extends  over  all 
continental  Greece,  including  the  Feloponnese  and  Thessaly, 
but  excluding  Epirus  and  Acamania.  It  comprises,  more- 
over, the  islands  on  the  west,  opposite  to  Elis,  CephaUenia, 
Ithaca,  and  Zacynthus,  as  well  as  Dulichium  and  the  Echi- 
nades  nearer  to  the  mainland ;  and  all  the  islands  in  the  south 
of  the  ^gean — not  only  the  important  islands  of  Crete  and 
Khodes,  but  Carpathus,  Cos,  and  even  such  insignificant  islets 
as  Cases,  Syme,  Nisyros,  and  the  Calydnae — being  distinctly 
mentioned  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  those  which 
might  be  thought  especially  the  Greek  islands,  viz.  the 
Cyclades,  and  those  connected  with  them,  are  mentioned  as 
sending  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  forces,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  them.*  In  like 
manner  we  know  that  he  was  familiar  with  those  near  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,*  as  well  as 


'  It  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  portion  of  the 
poem,  that  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus,  a 
work  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed with  especial  reference  to  the 
Iliad,  contained  also  a  catalogue  of 
the  Trojan  forces ;  a  strangely  inappro- 
priate addition,  if  the  one  now  extant 
was  then  found  in  the  Uiad.  (Welcker, 
Der  Epifche  Cydus^  vol.  ii.  p.  508; 
Mure's  Hi»tory  of  Greek  Literaiure^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  281.) 

*  No  allusion  is  found  in  the  Iliad 
to  the  island  of  Delos  and  its  celebrated 


sanctuary.  But  it  is  incidentaUj  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Odyssey  (vL  162), 
and  its  noii-occurrence  in  the  Uiaid 
may  weU  be  accidental. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  well-known  padsage  in  Mr.  King- 
lake's  Eotheti^  in  which  he  points  out 
the  accurate  local  knowledge  displayed 
by  Homer  in  selecting  Samothrace  aa 
the  point  from  whence  Neptune  looked 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Troy ;  an  idea 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  natural 
presumption  from  its  positioa  on  a 
map. 
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with  the  great  mountain  promontory  of  Athos.  If  we  now 
take  np  the  Trojan  Catalogue  we  shall  find  it  describing  in 
detail  only  the  Troad  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood^  but 
enumerating  also  contingents  from  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Tluaee,  including  the  Pfieonians  trom  the  banks  of  the  Azius, 
a  stream  which  the  poet  describes  as ''  the  fairest  that  flows 
upon  the  earth."  ^  The  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Asiatic  side 
were  naturally  more  numerous:  these  were  the  Mysians, 
Phrygians,  Mseonians — ^whose  site  in  Lydia  is  marked  by  the 
Gygsean  Lake  and  Mount  Tmolus — the  Carians,  with  whom  are 
associated  **  the  streams  of  Maeander  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Mycale  "  and  the  Lycians,  who  came  "  from  the  far  Lyeia  and 
the  banks  of  the  eddying  Xanthus."  These  were  the  farthest 
people  to  the  south.  To  the  north  we  find  mention  of  the 
Paphlagoniansy  occupying  apparently  the  same  region  as  in 
historical  times;  and  beyond  these  the  Halizones  '^from 
Alybe  afar,  where  is  the  birthplace  of  silver."*  Whether 
these  were  the  same  people  subsequently  known  as  the  Cha« 
lybeSy  was  a  point  much  disputed  among  ancient  authors :  at 
all  events  we  must  clearly  place  them  to  the  east  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  and  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  Homer 
(or,  at  least,  the  author  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue)  was  ac- 
quainted by  name  with  the  nations  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Euxine  as  far  as  the  Halys,  though  the  name  of  that  river 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems. 

§  5.  But  if  the  limited  area  thus  circumscribed  may  be  taken 
as  including  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
can  be  shown  to  have  had  any  definite  knowledge,  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  that  point  to  an  acquaintance,  how- 
ever vague,  with  far  more  distant  regions.  And  the  very  fact 
that  these  notices  are  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental. 


*  *A^oO.  o6  caAAurray  ^5»p  c«ruci£raTm  aToi'.    I  it,   866  Strabo,   xiL  pp.  549-553.      The 

Iliad,  11. 860.      I  name  of  the  Halizones  had  disappeared 

*  T^xdArr  e{  *AAv0ijv.  SBtv  ofrfvpov  iorl  |  in  later  tlmeSf  but  it  is  found  in  another 

y^^Tt'  I  passage  in  the  Iliad  (v.  39),  so  that 

!  it  does  not  rest  only  on  the  dubious 

Vat  the  discnsaions  raised  concerning  authority  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 
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points  the  more  strongly  to  their  being  notions  already 
familiar  to  the  poet  himself^  and  which  he  might  conceive  to 
be  equally  well  known  to  his  hearers.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  passages  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
Zeus  as  turning  away  his  eyes  from  the  battles  before  Troy 
to  gaze  on  **  the  land  of  the  horse-loying  Thracians  and  the 
close-fighting  Mysians,  and  the  noble  Hippemolgi,  who  lire  on 
milk  alone,  and  the  Abii,  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind."  '  It 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed,  and  that  cannot  be 
decided,  whether  the  terms  Hippemolgi,  "  milkers  of  mares ; " 
Glactophagi,  *^ feeders  on  milk;"  and  Abii,  ^^men  without 
property,'*^  are  used  by  the  poet  as  proper  names,  or  only  as 
descriptive  adjectives,*  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  was  vaguely  acquainted  by  hearsay  with  the  fact  that 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Thrace  were  to  be  found  extensive 
plains,  over  which  roamed  wandering  tribes,  having  the  pecu- 
liarity that  they  subsisted  mainly  on  the  milk  of  their  mores, 
instead  of  that  of  cows  or  sheep.  This  characteristic  has  in  all 
ages  distinguished  the  Scythian  tribes,  that  is,  the  nomad 
races  of  Central  Asia,  or  who  have  passed  over  from  thence 
into  Europe,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times. 
But  neither  the  name  of  Scythians,  nor  that  of  any  of  the 


oXoy 

fMAywr 
yXajcTo^yMr,  'Afiittp  rt,  JucotoraTMr  ar- 

Diad,  xUL  4-6. 

The  Mysians  here  mentioned  are  evi- 
dently the  £uropean  people  of  the 
name,  the  same  afterwards  known  to 
the  Bomans  as  the  MoBsians,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  belief  univer- 
saUy  prevalent  among  Greek  writers, 
the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor  deiived 
their  origin. 

*  "Afitoi,  literally,  "  men  without  the 
means  of  life,'*  i.e.  with  poor  and  scanty 
means."  6\iy60totf  tirtkus  ydp  ^l<n 
ffoi  hrXoi  rV  S^oiroy,  Eustath.  ad  Joe. 
The  idea  of  their  justice  and  virtue 
was    evidently    derived    from    their 


simple  and  frugal  halnts  of  life ;  and 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks 
through  all  ages,  though  applied  some- 
times to  one  nomad  tribe,  sometimes 
to  andther  (see  ^schylus,  PromeUu 
Solut,  Fr.  184;  Arrian,  Anabatu,  iv.  1). 
*  See  the  subject  fully  discussed  by 
Strabo,  vii.  8,  §§  2-10,  and  by  Eusta- 
thius,  ad  Iliad.  Le.  The  amdog^  of 
such  names  as  Ichthyophagi,  Troglo* 
dytse,  Macrobii,  &o.,  which  were  cer- 
tainly used  by  the  Greeks  as  Gentile 
appellations,  is  in  favour  of  tiieir  being 
so  in  this  case  also;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Hippemolgi  and 
Abii  were  generally  regarded  as  such. 
But  little  or  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  usage  of  later  vrriters  in  this 
respect,  in  interpreting  the  laiigoage 
of  Homer. 
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sabordinate  divisions  of  that  great  people  which  we  meet  with 
in  Herodotus  and  Ephonis^  is  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  and  east, 
there  are  many  more  indications  of  knowledge,  and  even  in  a 
certain  sense  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  ciyilized  nations 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians.  To  the  former  people,  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all 
their  foreign  trade ;  and  they  must  haye  been  therefore  quite 
familiar  with  the  name,  as  well  as  with  the  articles  exported 
from  thence.*  But  not  only  does  Homer  represent  Paris  as 
possessing  many  valuable  things  of  Phoenician  manufacture, 
but  he  distinctly  describes  him  as  having  brought  them  him- 
self from  Sidon,  '^ after  having  sailed  over  the  broad  sea."' 
He  was  apparently  regarded  as  having  been  driven  there  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  the  same  manner  as  Menelaus  was  in  the 
Odyssey;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  looked  on 
such  an  adventure  as  not  improbable.  In  the  case  of  Egypt 
again,  though  accidentally  the  name  of  the  country  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hiad,  we  find  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  shows  that  exaggerated  rumours  of 
its  wealth  and  grandeur  were  already  familiar  to  the  poet.  In 
the  ninth  book  Achilles  alludes,  as  the  acme  of  all  imaginable 
wealth,  to  that  which  was  stored  up  within  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  "  a  city  that  had  an  hundred  gates,  through 
each  of  which  there  passed  every  day  two  hundred  men  with 


*  It  U  remarkable^  as  has  been  fre- 
quentlT  pointed  out,  that  the  name 
of  "*  PhceniciaD,"  though  of  frequent 
oocmrence  in  the  Odjasey,  10  only 
cmoe  found  in  the  Hiad;  the  manu- 
ftctuied  articles  are  always  called 
*'6idoQian,"  and  Paris  is  described  as 
Isinging  them  from  Sidon.  But  this 
is  eaaQy  accounted  for  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  capital.  The  name  of 
l^re  is  not  found  in  either  poem. 


Iliad,  yi.  288-291. 

As  the  poet  places  this  visit  on  his 
return  voyage  from  Sparta,  after  having 
carried  off  Helen  (ib.  292 )« it  has  been 
sought  to  connect  it  vitli  the  story, 
adopted  by  Euripides  and  Herodotus, 
of  Paris  having  touched  in  Egypt  also 
on  his  return ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  this  assumption,  except  that  it 
is  more  probable  be  should  have  been 
driven,  like  Menelaus,  to  Egypt,  than 


wlSr:*  wM,  -AWf^J^  «.«^  «**««'  *°  "»«  Ph»nioian  coast 
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their  horses  and  chariots.""  Even  these  fabulous  tales  are 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  had 
intercourse^  more  or  less  direct,  with  Egypt,  as  we  shall  find 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Odyssey. 

§  7.  Through  Egypt  also  was  unquestionably  deriyed  the 
notion  of  the  Ethiopians  (burnt  or  black-faced  men),  who  must 
have  been  regarded  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Egyptians  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ocean  stream.  The  utterly  vague 
and  fabulous  character  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  never  mentioned 
except  in  connection  with  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  to 
repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocean  to  feast  on  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  them.*  Equally  vague  is  the  indication  of  another 
people,  the  Pygmies,  who  were  also  supposed  to  dwell  by  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean  stream,  where  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  cranes,  who  migrated  thither  to  fly  from 
the  winter  and  the  storms  of  Greece.^  The  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  recently- 
been  shown  to  be  not  altogether  without  foundation,^  could  only 
have  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  through  an  Egyptian, 
channel. 


ov8*  o<r'  <c  'Opx^iitvw   wonvia-avnu,  ov2' 

Ai-ywTiaf ,  i$t  wktlora  toftMis  w  Kn^fiara 

Ktirai, 
aZ    0'  tKarofirvkoC  CM^^  diifK^otot  f  av' 

ivtfMf  tiaw-xy^wn  aw  Iinrourtv  xot  oxc<r- 

IlUul.U.  381-384. 

Diodorufi  (i.  45)  asserts,  as  if  he  had 
undoubted  authority  for  the  fact,  that 
Thebes,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
really  did  possess  20,000  war  chariots. 

•  Iliad,  i.  428;  xxiii.  206.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  notion  is  found  in  the 
Odyssey  aldo  (i.  22-25 ;  v.  282). 

'  Jlt-n  ircp  xAayyi)  ycpavMV  WAn  WftaviSi 

at  r'  eirei  oSv  x*^!^^"-  ^vyov  Kol  adeo^aroy 

jcAayyi}  rot  yc  Wtoftoi  cir'  Oiccafoio  podotv, 
av6paai  ITuypxuouri    ^vov  icat  K^pa  ^- 
aovatu, 

Iliad,  ill.  3-6. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tradition  here 


aUuded  to  is  one  that  the  poet  aaBames 
to  be  linuliar  to  aU. 

*  Rumours  of  the  existence  of  a  race 
of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa  haye 
from  time  to  time  reached  the  ears  of 
modem  traveUers,  as  they  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  into  the  continent. 
Quite  recently  (1870)  M.  Schweinforth 
has  established  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fact  that  such  a  race  is  really  foond 
adjoining  the  tribe  of  Nyamnyam  in 
Central  Africa.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Akka,  and  have  many- 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Bush- 
men of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  suc^  tribes  were  once 
more  widely  diffused,  and  may  well 
have  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  Sohweinfiirth's 
Traveh  in  the  Heart  of  Africa,  vol.  it. 
ch.  xvi.,  and  Keith  Johnston's  Africa. 
p.  241.) 
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Section  3. — Oeography  of  the  Odyssey. 

§  1.  Few  and  scanty  as  are  the  allusions  in  the  Iliad  to  dis- 
tant regions  and  countries^  they  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  author  of  that  poem  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  to  which  the  view  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  his  day  habitually  confined.  This  outer  world 
is  &r  more  fully  opened  to  our  view,  though  still  enveloped  in 
the  dim  haze  of  uncertain  distance,  in  the  Odyssey,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  the  poem  which  has  always  been  the 
most  attractive  and  the  best  known.  The  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  as  related  by  himself  to  the  Phaeacians,  have  had  a 
charm  for  all  readers  of  all  ages  from  the  times  of  Homer  to 
our  own :  and  few,  very  few  comparatively,  have  been  those 
who  have  paused  to  enquire  what  slender  foundation  of  truth 
might  underlie  these  delightful  fictions,  and  whether  the 
scenes  of  his  adventures  were  real  localities  disguised  under 
a  thin  veil  of  poetic  ornament,  or  were  mere  creations  of  fancy, 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  as  the  Elysian  Fields  or  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Hades.  One  point,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  legendary  and  mythical  tales,  which 
received  their  definite  embodiment  in  the  Odyssey,  were  not 
the  creation  of  the  poet  The  names  of  the  Sirens  and  Circe, 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  Lotus-eaters  and  the  LsBstry- 
gones,  were  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  they  were 
wedded  to  immortal  verse  by  Homer:  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  like  the  Voyage  of  the 
ship  Argo,  had  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  rude  ballad, 
before  they  were  worked  up  into  a  polished  and  coherent 
narrative  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  attempting  to  investigate 
the  questions  concerning  the  geographical  foundation  of  the 
story  as  we  find  it  there  related :  or  rather  to  enquire  how  far 
there  existed  any  such  foundation  at  all.  We  must  represent 
to  ourselves  the  poet  as  having  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous materials :  sometimes  obscure  reports  gathered  from 

VOL.  L  £ 


so 
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Phoenician  mariners  of  the  manrels  of  the  "  far  west ;"  others 
purely  mythological  fables  of  unknown  origin ;  others  again 
traditional  tales  belonging  to  that  border-land  of  truth  and 
fiction,  in  which  it  has  become  impossible  for  after  ages  to 
discern  the  boundary. 

All  this  he  had  to  work  up  into  one  poetic  whole,  and  no 
one  can  dispute  his  success ;  but  when  it  has  been  maintained, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  he  undertook  also 
to  work  it  up  into  one  geographical  system,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  he  had  any  geographical  system  at  all  ?  The 
ancient  writers,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  believed  that  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others,  Homer  was  the  master-spirit  and 
guide  to  aU  learning,'  and  Strabo  expressly  describes  him  as 
the  founder  of  scientific  geography  and  the  precursor  in  this 
department  of  Anaximander  and  Hecatseus/  But  it  is  strange 
that  the  same  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  Odyssey  should  prevail  even  in  our  own 
day,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  attempts  to  investigate  its 
geography  should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Homer 
had  present  to  his  mind  an  elaborate  and  complicated  map  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact, 
but  as  distinct  and  definite  as  a  chart  of  the  voyage  of  Ma- 
gellan or  Yasco  de  Gama.^ 


'  "  n  mMstro  di  color  che  aanno." 

Dante,  /f|/emo,  canto  !▼.  ▼.  131. 

The  expression  is,  however,  applied  by 
the  Italian  poet  with  better  judgment 
to  Aristotle. 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  where  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  geog^phy  is  a  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  that  all  those  who  had 
taken  it  up — among  whom  he  g^ves  the 
first  place  to  Homer — were  toioOto( 
rivts,  M.,  men  of  a  philosophical  turn 
of  mind. 

*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  funda- 
mental fallacy,  pervading  all  Mr. 
Oladstone's  system  of  Homeric  geo- 
graphy. According  to  his  own  state- 
ment: **Tbe  question  before  us  is 
what  map  of  the  earth  did  Homer 
shape  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  might 


sdjust  to  it  the  voyages  of  his  heroesy 
Menelaus  and  Ulysses"  (voL  iii.  p. 
250).  But  what  right  have  we  to 
assume  that  he  shaped  any  such  map 
at  all  ?  The  use  of  maps  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Greece  till  oentnrieB 
after  the  time  of  Homer;  and  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  only  by  the 
habitual  use  of  maps  that  men  oome 
to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  different  countries.  WiUioat 
this  training  1  believe  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  finme  in  his  own 
mind  any  system  of  such  geographical 
relations,  as  between  distant  countries ; 
though  he  may  clearly  picture  to 
himself  those  of  neighbouring  lands 
and  islands,  such  as  the  shores  of  the 
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§  2.  We  have  already  seen  how  deeply  rooted  among  the 
ancients^  both  Greeks  and  Bomans,  was  the  belief  that  attached 
the  names  of  the  Homeric  localities  to  particular  places, 
well  known  in  later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  grown 
up  in  the  first  instance^  we  are  in  most  cases  utterly  unable 
to  conjecture.  In  some  they  were  probably  local  legends  or 
mjrths  that  had  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  those  that  were 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  were  in  consequence  eagerly 
kid  hold  of  in  order  to  connect  the  particular  localities  with 
names  that  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Greek  world.  It 
is  certain  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  arose  from  any  geogra- 
phical attempt  to  explain  or  account  for,  the  wanderings  of  the 
hero,  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  poet.*  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  already  observed  that  these  popular 
attributions  were  in  many  cases  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  text ;  and  later  writers  in  vain  struggled  to  reconcile  the 
two.  The  only  safe  course  that  can  be  pursued  in  this  enquiry 
is  to  discard  in  the  first  instance  all  those  commonly  received 
identifications,  and  simply  follow  the  statements  of  Homer, 
pointing  out  where  they  really  afford  some  clue  to  their  own 
interpretation,  and  where  they  are  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  that  have  been  commonly  attached  to  them. 

§  3.  The  voyage  of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  began 
of  couise  in  the  well-known  waters  of  the  ^gean,  and  here 
the  account  is,  as  might  be  expected,  clear  and  consistent.  He 
was  driven  in  the  first  instance,  by  unfavourable  winds,  to  the 
land  of  the  Cicones  on  the  coast  of  Thrace:^  a  people  who 
appear  in  the  Iliad  among  the  Trojan  ames,«  and  with  whom 


^f^sxL,  which  lie  within  the  range 
of  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tbn. 

'  The  only  exception  would  be  the 
iixmg  on  Gandos  (Gozo)  as  the  island 
^  Oiilypso,  if  we  are  to  nnderstand 
Strabo'B  words  (viL  3.  p.  299)  as  im- 
plTing  that  CaUimachus  wus  the  first 
to  wike  this  attribution ;  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in 


that  of  Scheria,  he  merely  adopted  the 
popular  tradition. 

vw.  OdysB.  Iz.  39. 

^  niad,  ii.  846.  According  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  59),  the  Cicones  in- 
habited the  coast  land  about  Doriscus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  but  they 
were  extinct  as  a  people  in  the  time  of 
the  historian. 
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Dlysses  engaged  in  hostilities.  .  Sailing  again  from  thence,  he 
had  a  north  wind  (Boreas)  which  would  have  been  Oavoarable 
for  his  course,  but  its  increasing  violence  drove  him  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  land,  where  we  are  not  told :  nor  have  we  any 
hint  as  to  his  course  from  thence,  except  that  it  was  a  direct 
course  with  a  feiir  wind  (evidently,  therefore,  still  a  north 
wind),  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  waves  and  current,  drove  him  out  to  sea,  and  pre- 
vented his  seeking  shelter  under  Cythera.'  Here  we  have  a 
very  characteristic  trait.  Cape  Malea  having  been  renowned  in 
all  ages  for  sudden  and  violent  storms,  so  that  its  circumnavi- 
gation has  been  always  regarded  with  dread  both  by  Greek 
and  other  mariners.  In  the  Odyssey  itself  it  is  twice  again 
mentioned  as  having  caused  similar  disasters.^ 

From  thence  they  were  driven  "  by  wicked  winds  "  for  nine 
days  over  the  open  sea.^  A  voyage  of  that  length  would 
undoubtedly  carry  a  Greek  navigator  of  those  days  altogether 
out  of  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  accordingly  when  on 
the  tenth  day  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  within  the  limits  of  that  outer  world,  all 
statements  concerning  which  were  more  or  less, mixed  with 
fable.  But  in  this  case  the  existence  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  of  a  people  who  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-tree,  was  found  in  later  times  to  be  a  well-established 
fact ;  and  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  was  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  making  people  forget  their 
country.^  Some  notion  of  this  might  easily  have  been  gained 
from  Phoenician  navigators,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  even  a 
Greek  ship  might  have  been  really  driven  there,  as  Ulysses 


akki   lu  KVfia  p6ot    re   wtpiyvAiiwiwra 
MdAcuxv. 

OdjM.  Ix.  80-Bl. 

*  First  Menelans,  then  Agamemnon, 
is  described  as  being  (iriven  oat  of  his 
course  by  violent  sqnatls  ^'hile  doubling 
Gape  Malea  (iii.  287;  iv.  514).  The 
B!ime  incident  is  introduced  in  the 
fictitious   narrative   of   Ulysses  (zix. 


187).  Its  evil  repute  in  ancient  timea 
is  attested  by  numerous  passasee ;  and 
in  modem  days  will  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  ever  navigated  the  iBgean. 

«oinx>v  eir*ix^6«KT'*  avrdp  ficxari}  iwwfitf/g^er^ 
yaii|f  Amto^ywv,  oI  r'at^iroc  ctAop  c&wa«r. 

Ibid.  Is.  82-84. 

*  See   PolybiuB   (xii.    2\  who  do* 
scribes  it  from  personal  observation. 
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was  supposed  to  be.  And  as  he  was  driyen  off  in  the  first 
instance  from  Cape  Malea  by  a  north  wind,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  was  somewhere 
away  to  the  south.  Hence  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  which  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  commenta- 
tors and  geographers,  that  in  this  instance  the  fable  had  a 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  Lotophagi  were  really  situated 
somewhere  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  go  farther,  and  assume  that 
Homer  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Lotus-eating 
people.  Later  writers  either  placed  the  Lotophagi  on  the 
coast  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Syrtis,^  or  restricted 
them  more  specially  to  the  island  of  Meninz,*  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  which  would  appear  to  correspond. to  the  poetical 
idea  of  the  country  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  where  the  Lotus 
shrub  actually  grows  in  great  abundance.*  But  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  poet  had  anything  more  than  a  vague  and  general 
idea  that  the  Lotophagi  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Libya,  with  the 
name  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  also  acquainted. 

§  4.  With  the  next  step  we  plunge  into  complete  uncertainty. 
We  are  told  only :  "  From  thence  they  sailed  on,  grieving  in 
their  hearts,  and  came  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  ;"^  whom  the 
poet  proceeds  to  describe  as  a  lawless,  cruel  race,  ignorant  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  the  other  arts  of  life,  dwelling  in  caves, 
but  inhabiting  a  fertile  land,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
gram  without  the  need  of  cultivation.  They  were  wholly 
onacquainted  also  with  navigation,  so  that  when  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  landed  on  a  small  island,  opposite  to  the 
mainland^  they  found  it  full  of  wild  goats  which  lived  there 


«8oy]ax,§ll0. 

*  8tnbo»  i.  2,  §  17. 

*  See  Barth,  Wanderwngen  dureh 
die  KUttenlander  dea  Mittelmeeres, 
voL  I  pp.  259-265;  Gn^rin,  Voyage 
Ardh^ougtque  dans  la  BSgenee  ae 
Tuf^  toL  L  pp.  203-207. 

Odyas.  ix.  105-107. 


The  asaumption  of  Yolcker  that  it 
was  only  one  day's  Toyage  from  the 
land  of  the  Lotophagi  is  certainly  not 
justified.  The  poet  indeed  tells  us 
that  they  arrived  at  tlie  Island  of 
Goats  in  the  night  (v.  143) ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  tlie 
flrd  night  after  they  left  the  Loto- 
phagi. 
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unmolested.    Here  also  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  remained 
in  safety,  while  Ulysses,  with  the  crew  of  one  vessel,  went 
through  his  memorable  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus. 
That  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  was  Sicily,  and  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  uStna  facing  the  sea,  has  so 
generally  been  believed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
that  it  had  become,  as  we  know  fix»m  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
as  fixed  an  article  of  popular  faith  in  his  day,  as  it  was  in  that 
of  Yirgil.^    Yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Odyssey  to  lead  to  that  conclusion.    There  is  no  indication 
either  of  the  distance  or  the  direction  of  the  voyage  from  the 
land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  thither :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  neither  the  name  of  Sicily,  nor  that  of  ^tna,  is 
found  in  Homer.    Nor  is  there  any  island  adjoining  this  coast 
at  all  corresponding  to  that  described  as  abounding  in  wild 
goats.    To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  Homer  elsewhere  (as  we 
shall  see)  speaks  of  an  island  called  Thrinakia,  which  has 
been  almost   universally    identified    with    Sicily :    and   not 
only  is  there  nothing  to  connect  this  with  the  land  of  the 
Cyclopes,  but  the  two  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  have 
been  wholly  separate.    These  difficulties  have  led  some  writers 
in  modern  times  to  reject  the  view,  which  seems  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  antiquity,  placing  the  Cyclopes  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  south-west 
coast  of  that  island,  or  else  to  the  opposite  mainland,   the 
southern  extremity  or  toe  of  Italy.'    Both  hypotheses  are 
equally  devoid  of  any  adequate  support.     All  we  can  say  is, 
that  Homer  conceived  the  Cyclopes  as  dwelling  in  a  moun- 
tainous land  of  considerable  extent,^  somewhere  to  the  west 


*  The  Cyclops  of  Ettripidefi  is  full  of 
allusioDB  to  the  site  of  his  oave  among 
the  rocks  of  ^tnajTsee  yv.  20,  56,  82, 
101,  &c.).  In  the  iEneid  its  proximity 
is  noticed  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
i.arrative. 

"  PortuB   ab  aocessu   ventomm    Immotiu,   et 
ingens 
Ipse,  BfKl  horriflcis  JuxU  tonat  Mian,  rulnls." 

iii.  570. 

•  Volcker    {Ilomerische   Geographie, 


pp.  110-118)  maintains  the  former  the- 
ory ;  XJkert  (Geographie,  i.  p.  23)  the 
latter,  though  with  a  reasonable  ex- 
pression of  doubt.  Forbiger  and  Bach- 
holz  follow  Volcker. 

^  Not  only  does  Homer  expressly 
call  it  *'The  land  of  the  Cyclopes,** 
like  **the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  *  not 
the  ^Msland";  as  he  terms  the  abodes 
of  .^blus,  Circe,  and  Calypso :  bat  he 
elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  Phsdadans, 
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of  Greece,  and  apparently  to  the  north  of  the  land  of  the 
Lotophagi.^ 

§  5.  The  next  stage  in  the  progress  is  equally  obscure  and 
indefinite.  Again  "  they  sailed  on,  grieying  in  their  hearts ;" 
grieying  for  the  loss  of  their  companions,  though  rejoicing  to 
have  themselves  escaped  from  death.^  But  not  a  word  as  to 
the  direction  or  duration  of  the  voyage.  We  are  only  told 
that  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  ^olus,  where  that  hero 
dwelt  in  patriarchal  state  with  his  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
in  a  floating  isknd,  which  was  girt  all  around  with  an  impene- 
tiable  wall  of  brass,  and  with  smooth  rock  rising  up  on  high.^ 
He  was  appointed  by  Zeus  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  winds : 
and  being  favourably  disposed  to  Ulysses,  after  entertaining 
him  hospitably  for  a  month,  he  sent  him  forth  on  his  voyage 
again,  having  tied  up  all  the  winds  in  a  bag,  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  charge;  except  only  the  west  wind,  Zephyrus, 
which  was  to  send  him  on  his  way.  With  this  favouring  vdnd 
they  saUed  for  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  they  were  already  vdthin  sight  of  their  native  land,  when 
Ulysses  fell  asleep,  his  companions  opened  the  bag,  and  all  the 
winds  rushing  forth  produced  a  storm,  which  drove  the  ships 
back  all  the  way  to  the  island  of  ^olus.^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  more 
glaringly  fabulous  than  that  just  related.  Yet  several  modem 
inquirers  have  attached  importance  to  the  statement  that  the 
voyage  from  the  island  to  Ithaca  was  one  of  ten  days'  duration 
with  a  west  wind:  and  it  must  be  admitted  at  least  that  it 
shows  the  marvellous  island  to  have  been  situated  in  the  poet's 
mind  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.*    It  was 


befure  nugiaiiiig  to  Scheria,  had  dwelt 
in  the  open  country  of  Hypeieia,  near 
to  the  Cyclopes,  whose  violence  had 
compelled  them  to  remove.  (Odysaey, 
TiLf-8,) 

'  This  last  inference  rests  npon  the 
ttramption  that  the  navigators,  having 
been  driven  oat  of  their  oonrse  to  the 
■mth,  woold  try  to  rectify  their  posi- 
tion by  steering  towards  the  north ;  a 
kgitinate  inference  in  the  case  of  a 


real  voyage ;  bat  of  very  questionable 
application  in  regard  to  a  fictitious  one. 
»  Odyss.  ix.  vv.  565-6. 

OX¥t 

wkkyrg  iv\  tri<nf  •  wSurav  64  ri  fuv  ircpl  rcixov 
XaAjccof,    appi|KToy  *  ki<r(rii    ^  aviMiftOftM 
irtTpfii. 

Ibkl.  z.  1-4. 

»  Ibid.  X.  14-55. 

*  Thode  who    consider    that   every 
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almost  as  settled  a  conclusion  among  the  ancients  that  the 
island  of  JEolus  was  one  of  the  remarkable  group  of  volcanic 
islands  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  to  which  they  in  consequence 
gave  the  name  of  the  ^olian  Islands,  as  that  the  Cyclopes 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  ^tna ;  though  the  two  assumptions  were 
in  fact  incompatible  :^  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  position  thus  assigned  to  the  magic  isle  of  .^Solus  with 
the  account  of  the  voyage  from  thence  to  Ithaca,  as  given  by 
the  poet  himself."  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  some  of 
the  Lipari  Islands — especially  Stromboli,  the  one  selected  by 
popular  tradition  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  the  abode 
of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  • — have  something  in  their  form,  and 
in  the  steepness  with  which  they  rise  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  that  may  serve  to  recall,  if  not  to  suggest,  the  idea  of  the 
island  girt  with  a  wall  of  brass  and  a  smooth  precipice  of  rock 
all  round.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  some  exaggerated 
account  of  this  appearance,  as  transmitted  through  Phoenician 
traders,  may  have  given  rise  to  one  part  of  the  fable ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer  had  no  real  idea  of  its  situation, 
and  simply  conceived  it  as  lying  a  long  way  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.  Of  its  position  with  respect 
to  Sicily  or  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  he  had  apparently  no 
idea  whatever. 

§  6.  With  the  ill-fated  return  of  the  hero  to  the  island  of 
iEolus  begins  a  new  series  of  adventures.  That  personage 
having  refused  to  furnish  any  further  assistance  to  one  who  was 


statement  of  the  poet  is  to  be  oonstrned 
literally  and  Btriotljf  naturally  point 
out  that  the  duration  of  the  yoyasre 
from  the  island  of  Molun  fo  Ithaca  is 


the  .^k>1ian  Islands,  without  either 
passing  through  the  strait  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis— which  he  did 
not  do  until  a  much  later  period— or 


the  same  as  that  from  Gape  Malea  t(»  i  oii-cumnayigatino:  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
the  land  of  the  Ijotophagi;  so  that      a  most  improbable  assumption.      But 


this  difficulty,  like  all  others  connected 
with  the  vulgar  attributions  generally 
adopted,  was  overlooked  by  almost  all 


Ulysses  would  have  exactly  "  made  up 

his  lee  way."    I  cannot  believe  that 

the  ^  nine  days  and  nine  nights  *'  is  in 

either  case  anything  more  than  a  vague      ancient  writers. 

and  general  expression.  ■  See  above,  p.  89. 

'  It  is  evident  that  had  the  Cyclopes         »  Stmbo,  vi.  2,  §  6,  II,  p.  276;  Plin. 
dwelt   at  the  fiot  of  JEtna.   Ulysses      N.  U.  iii.  9,  §  94. 
could  not  have  passetl  from  thence  to  | 
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eyidently  hated  by  the  gods,  the  winds  were  nnfayoiirable,  and 
it  waa  only  after  six  days  and  nights  of  laborious  rowing  that 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  reached  the  city  of  Lamus,  the 
king  of  the  Lsestrygones,  which  had  a  land-locked  port, 
guarded  at  the  entrance  by  two  projecting  rocks.^  Here  again 
nothing  is  told  ns  of  the  direction  of  the  Toyage :  and  the 
ntter  yagneness  of  the  data  for  determining  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  Lcestrygones — a  people  of  giants  and  cannibals,  as 
obyionsly  fabulous  as  the  Cyclopes — ^is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  preyalent  opinion  among  the  Greeks  assigned 
them  to  Sicily,^  while  the  Bomans  transferred  them  to  FormisB 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.^  Both  suggestions  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  utterly  without  foundation.  Nor  is  there  any 
clue  to  afford  grounds  for  a  more  plausible  conjecture.* 

§  7.  After  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  by 
the  giant  LaBstrygones,  Ulysses  with  one  vessel  only  "  sailed 
on  " — as  usual  without  affording  us  any  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  course,  or  the  length  of  his  voyage — till  he  came  to 
the  island  of  Mslj  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Circe,  the  sister  of 
**  the  wicked-minded  -SJetes."*  The  purely  mythical  character 
of  everything  connected  with  Circe  and  her  island,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  adventures  encountered  by  Ulysses  and  his 
companions,  but  from  her  being  styled  a  goddess,  like  Calypso, 
and  from  her  connection  with  JEetes,  a  being  as  clearly  mytho- 


•  OdyaBoy,  x.  w.  80-90.  Nothing 
cut  be  more  distinct  or  graphic  than 
the  description  of  this  haven,  which  is 
eridently  the  original  copied  by  Virgil 
in  the  first  book  of  the  .^neid  (vv. 
159-169).  Tet  the  one  is  in  all  pro- 
liability  as  purely  a  creation  of  the 
poet's  lancy  as  the  other. 

*  What  is  stiU  more  extraordinary, 
the  enrrent  tradition  placed  them  near 
Leontini,  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
(8t»bo,  L  p.  20;  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  8, 

§89.)  - 

/  Plin.  iii.  5,  §  59.  The  same  tra- 
dition is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Boman  poets.  Yet  the  beautiful  bay 
^  FormisB  (the  Gulf  of  Gaeta)  is  as 


unlike  as  ran  weU  be  to  the  description 
in  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  was  told' by  Colonel  Mure  that  the 
little  bay  of  Sapri,  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  not  far  from  Polioastro,  was 
the  very  image  of  the  port  of  the 
I^iiestrygones  as  described  by  Homer. 
Others  have  found  a  striking  similarity 
in  that  of  Balaklava  I 
*  Note  D,  p.  77. 

'  avroKaotyK^T)}  iAotf^povof  AI^tmo. 

OdyM.  X.  137. 

The  epithet  hxod^pwv  is  applied  also 
to  Atlas,  as  the  father  of  Calypso 
(Odyss.  i.  52) ;  in  both  cases  it  appears 
to  indicate  a  being  of  supernatural 
powers,  to  be  dreaded  as  such. 
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logical  as  Atlas.  And  of  all  the  attempts  to  give  a  **  local 
habitation  '*  to  the  legends  related  in  the  Odyssey,  none  is 
more  absurd  than  that  which  attached  the  name  to  the  Circeiaa 
promontory,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  is  not  an  island  at 
all.*  Whether  the  idea  arose  from  the  identification  of  the 
magician  goddess  with  some  local  diyinity  of  similar  attributes, 
or  from  a  mere  casual  resemblance  of  name,  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  decide.'  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  attempt  any 
other  determination  of  an  island  of  which  nothing  is  told  us 
that  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  purely  fabulous.  We  can  only 
assume  that,  as  the  poet  represents  the  abode  of  Circe  as  the 
place  from  whence  Ulysses  took  his  departure  for  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Hades,  he  must  have  conceived  it  as  situated  totcards 
*'  the  region  of  darkness ;"  that  is,  the  west  or  north-west.® 

It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  enquire  what  geo- 
graphical idea  the  poet  fofmed  in  his  own  mind  of  this  visit 
to  the  regions  of  Hades,  or  to  attempt  to  define  the  locality  of 
the  Cimmerians,  whom  he  describes  as  wrapped  up  in  mist 
and  cloud,  and  overshadowed  by  perpetual  night,  never 
beholding  the  sun  either  as  he  ascends  the  heavens,  or  as  he 
declines  towards  his  setting.*    They  dwelt  upon  the  Oeean 


•*  Yet  we  find  Pliny  serionBly  writ- 
ing :  ^*  Circeii  quondam  insula  iiomenso 
Suidem  man  cimumdata  (ut  creditur 
lomero),  at  nunc  planitie"  (H.  N. 
iii.  5,  §  57).  The  same  statement  was 
already  made  at  a  much  earlier  period 
by  Theophrastus  (IIt$t.  Plant.  ▼.  8, 
§  3),  but  he  judiciously  reports  it  only 
as  the  tradition  of  the  natives ;  while 
Pliny  gravely  infers  that  aU  the  inter- 
mediate and  surrounding  land  waa  a 
recent  addition. 

'  It  is  certain,  however,  that  tra- 
ditions connected  with  Circe  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  I^tium  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  we  find  her  introduced 
as  the  mother  of  Agnus  and  Latinus 
in  a  pasi>age  of  Uetsied  {Theogon.  ▼. 
1011-1013),  which,  though  it  is  almost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition  to  the 
poem,  cannot  be  referred  to  a  late 
date. 


■  See  Kote  E.  p.  78.  The  only 
tiling  WH  are  told  of  it  is  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  boundless  sea : — 

Odyas.  x.  19&. 
n  3'  jv  wtipatt  Zxavc  fiti0vpa6ew  'Oiccomka. 

i|Cpi  KoX  pc^e^  KtKoXvinutnt  •  ov64  mih^ 

pbcvTOt 
ov^'  or'  ay  o^r  cvl   yoMv  aw'  oupoy^y 

WpOrpOMTfTOXf 

oAX  cirliivf  6Aoiyritfraraid«iAoi(n/9|poim«-cy. 

lUd.  xL  13-lS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Circe,  when  she 
was  Indicating  to  Ulysses  Ms  route  to 
the  abode  of  Hades  (X.  506-510)  says 
nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  with  whom 
also  the  hero  and  his  companioiiB  baye 
no  intercourse;  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  passing,  in  the  lines  above 
cited. 
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stream,  but  whether  on  the  nearer  side,  or  beyond  its  waters, 
is  a  point  npon  which  the  ancient  interpreters  were  divided, 
and  the  language  of  the  poet  appears  ambiguous.  One  thing 
only  is  clear ;  the  voyagers  had  to  navigate  the  Ocean  stream 
itself,  into  which  they  passed,  and  from  which  again  they 
passed  into  "  the  sea,"  on  their  return,  without  any  diflSculty, 
or  any  explanation.^  The  supposition  that  they  must  have 
passed  through  a  strait,  like  that  which  really  leads  from  the 
Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  rests  upon  no  foundation  at  all, 
and  belongs  to  an  order  of  ideas  wholly  different  from  that 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.* 

§  8.  From  the  island  of  Circe,  Ulysses  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  after  having  been  duly  instructed  by  the  goddess 
with  regard  to  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  and  beset  his 
course.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  the  Sirens,  who  seduced 
all  passers-by  with  the  sweetness  of  their  songs.  After  this 
came  the  choice  between  two  routes ;  the  one  passing  by  the 
Planctse,  rocks  of  the  most  formidable  character,  from  the 
terrific  surf  that  broke  at  their  foot,  with  which  is  associated, 
though  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  the  mention  of  fire  and 
smoke.^  Their  aspect  was  indeed  so  alarming,  that  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  preferred  passing  wide  of  them,  and 
following  the  other  route,  although  this  involved  the  necessity 
of  passing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  perils  of 
which  the  hero  had  been  sufficiently  warned  by  Circe.  They 
however  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  passage  with  the  loss 


*  xi.  9-13,  639-640;  xu.  1-2.  The 
passage  into  the  Ooean  is  very  ob- 
seemly  indicated  in  the  first  of  these 
punges,  as  'well  as  rm  the  preliminary 
dir^^tioiia  given  by  Circe  (I.  c),  but 
the  oontiast  at  their  exit  is  more  dearly 
marked: 

minip  ml  vorof&oco  kLwtv  ^6ov  'OxtovoiO 

Odyw.  zii  I,  2. 

'  Thia  appears  to  be  the  error  in 
yhioh  EiBtoathenes  and  other  ancient 
tnyeatigators  found  themselves,  who 
tnmifened  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 


into  the  Ocean,  that  they  oould  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  more  scien- 
tific ideas  on  the  subject,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  explain  how  he 
got  back  again  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  difflcnlty  that  evidently  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet« 
The  same  fallacy  pervades  stiU  more 
strongly  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  marvellous  map  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  conception  of  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey. 
»  See  Note  F,  p.  79. 
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of  only  six  of  their  number,  and  arrived  without  further 
obstacle  at  the  sacrecl  island  of  Thrinakia,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  consecrated  herds  of  the  Sun  (Hyperion),  under  the 
guardianship  of  two  nymphs,  his  daughters.  These  herds 
Ulysses  had  been  especially  warned  not  to  touch,  but  being 
detained  in  the  island  a  whole  month  by  contrary  winds,^  his 
companions  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  slaughtered 
and  ate  some  of  the  sacred  cattle :  an  act  of  impiety,  which 
was  soon  punished  when  they  again  set  out  on  their  voyage, 
their  ship  being  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  and  shivered  to 
pieces  by  a  thunderbolt.  Ulysses  alone  contrived  to  float  upon 
a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and  was  again  driven  through  the 
strait,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of  Charybdis ; 
after  which  he  was  carried  along  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Calypso. 

No  portion  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  is  more  familiar  to 
all  readers  than  that  just  related.  The  dangers  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  are  become  as  proverbial  as  the  cup  of  Circe  and  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens*  The  locality  assigned  to  them  by  tradition 
was  as  definitely  established  as  in  most  other  cases ;  but  in  this 
instance  alone  could  it  be  shown  to  be  based  upon  physical 
phenomena,  which  had  a  real  existence,  and  which  might 
easily  have  given  rise  to  exaggerated  fables  such  as  those 
related  by  the  poet.  The  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
must  really  have  presented  considerable  difSculties  and  dangers 
to  the  mariners  of  early  days  :  and  these  dangers  were  in  part 
of  a  character  wholly  unknown  elsewhere,  arising  from  the 
complicated  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  of  two  great  seas  in  a  narrow  and  crooked 


*  In  this  instance  the  winds  are  spe- 
ciflod  with  unusual  definiteness :  the 
south  wind  (Kotos)  blew  for  a  whole 
month  without  ceasing,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  wind,  except  from  the  east  or 
south  (Eurus  or  Notus)  (xii.  325-826). 
But  it  appears  from  verse  400  that  it 
wns  the  violence  of  these  winds,  as  much 
as  their  direction,  if  not  more,  that  pre- 


vented them  from  sailing.  When  they 
at  last  set  out  with  fair  weather,  and 
are  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  are 
caught  by  a  sudden  gale  from  the 
west  (Zephyrus,  ib.  408),  and,  tkfia 
that  abates,  there  arises  a  south  wind 
(Notus),  by  which  Ulysses  is  driv^i 
back  to  Charybdis  (ib.  427). 
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channel.'  Nothing  like  the  eddies  resulting  from  these  causes 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Straits 
are  the  only  place  where  the  tides  are  felt  with  such  strength 
and  regularity:  a  phenomenon  frequently  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  which  they  correctly  sought  to  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  Homeric  accounts  of  Charybdis.^  It  may  be 
added  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  whirlpool  appears  in 
all  ages  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  exaggeration,  and 
the  fables  related  of  the  Maelstr5m  in  Norway,  and  even  of 
Gorrieyrechan  in  the  Hebrides,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
current  among  the  Greeks  concerning  Oharybdis,'  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  assume  that  in  this  case  the  descriptions  of 
the  poet — exaggerated  and  extravagant  as  they  undoubtedly 
are— rested  upon  a  certain  basis  of  fact:  and  that  in  asso- 
ciating the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  the  tradition  of  later  days  was  not  a  mere  random 
attribution,  like  that  of  the  islands  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  but 
was  deriyed,  like  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  from  real  information, 
howeyer  yague,  and  disfigured  by  fabulous  additions. 

But  it  would  be  wholly  unwarranted  to  assume  that  because 
Homer  had  really  heard  some  vague  account  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  he  had  therefore  any  definite  idea  of  their  situar 
tion,  and  knew  that  the  strait  between  them  was  that  which 
separated  Italy  and  Sicily.    He  appears  to  have  placed  them 


*  The  real  natare  of  these  dangers 
is  stated  with  great  clearoese  by  Tha- 
eydidee  (iv.  24) :  Ifcrn  9\  6  wopSfibs  4i 
l»/fTa^h  "Pnylov  BdAuffaa  koI  Mciro-^y)}}, 
{vcp  fipax^Torov  SuccXia  rijs  ^tlpov 
hrix^iy  Kut  tirrtM  ^  Xdpvfi9is  icXi^e7<ra 
TcvTo,  f  'OSiHTcrc^t  \4yrrai  SiairXcvircu  * 
hA  ^rwimfra  tk  iced  4k  fJMydXvif  ircXa- 
7WK,  rov  re  Tup<rririKod  jccd  rod  SiircAi- 
Koo,  icwfMTowra  ii  Odfiofffra  is  ahrhy  ical 
^•^f^s  oZffUj  ^hdrws  xo^c*^  ivofiliriri. 

The  present  phenomena  of  the  Strait, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents 
within  them,  are  folly  desoribed  by 
Admiral  Smyth  (T%«  Mediterranean^ 
ppw   17S-182X  who   admits   that   the 


diffionlties  of  the  naTigation  are  snch 
as  might  reasonably  have  given  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  its  dangerous  cha- 
raoter. 

•  Strabo,  i  2,  §  36,  pp.  43-44. 

7  In  both  these  cases  the  danger  is, 
however,  a  reality,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Charybdis,  varying  much  with 
the  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide. 
See  the  description  of  Corrievrechan  in 
Anderson's  Guide  to  the  Highlands 
of  SecUandf  p.  76,  3rd  edit. ;  and  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Maelstrom,  by 
Dr.  Charlton,  cited  in  Murray's  Hand- 
hook  for  Norway,  3rd  edit.  1871. 
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somewhere  in  the  **  far  west/'  like  the  islands  of  MoIxib  and 
Circe;  to  enter  into  any  more  precise  examination  of  the 
locality  was  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  to  that  of 
his  hearers.  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to  take  this  identification 
as  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  attempt  to  determine  the  others 
that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  All  these  must  indeed 
be  left  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty.  The  name  of  Thrinakia 
— the  sacred  island  of  the  Sun — was  generally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  identical  with  that  of  Trinacria,  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  generally  receiyedy  had  been  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Sicily ;  ^  and  they  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  suppose 
that  the  island  meant  by  the  poet  was  Sicily  itself.  But  to 
say  that  the  voyagers,  after  passing  through  the  Straits  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  came  to  the  island  of  Thrinakia,  would 
on  this  supposition  be  as  strange  a  mode  of  expression  as  to 
say  that  a  modem  captain,  after  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover  arrived  at  the  island  of  England  I  And,  what  is  more 
conclusive,  Thrinakia  is  distinctly  described  as  a  small  island, 
devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  having  no  natural  resources,  except 
the  sacred  flocks  and  herds,  so  that  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
were  in  actual  danger  of  starvation,  when  they  had  recourse  to 
the  sacrilege.'  Hence  it  seems  clear  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  name,  the  island  of  Thrinakia  had  no 
connection  with  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily. 

§  9.  Of  the  island  of  Calypso,  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  name 
of  Ogygia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  altogether  as 


*  This  tradition  is  referred  to  as  an 
established  fact  by  Thucydides  (vi.  2), 
and  was  followed  by  Strabo  and  all 
later  writers.  Tet  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  name  of  Trina- 
cria  was  ever  in  use,  except  among  the 
Greek  poets  and  logograpbers.  It 
could  certainly  never  have  been  a  na- 
tional appellation,  and  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  such  a  name  as  *^  the  three- 
cornered  **  was  ever  in  use,  even  among 
mariners,  for  so  large  an  island  as 
Sicily,  the  triangular  shape  of  which 
could  only  haye  been  known  when  it 


came  to  be  much  visited,  and  its  ooasts 
fully  explored.  Timsdus,  it  appears, 
maintained  that  its  original  name  was 
Thrinakia  (ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  iv.  965), 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  both 
names  were  in  reality  mere  inventions, 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Ho- 
meric Thrinakia.  The  name  of  81- 
cania  for  Sicily  is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Odyssey,  but  only  in  the  last  book 
(xxiv,  307),  which  is  generally  le- 
garded  as  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
the  poem. 
*  Odyss.  xii.  325-373. 
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Tague  and  yisionary  as  that  of  Circe.  It  was  situated  ^'in 
the  centre  of  the  sea;"^  far  out  of  the  way  of  all  resort,  and 
nnyisited  alike  by  deities  and  mortal  men.^  Ulysses  is  repre- 
sented as  arriving  there  after  drifting  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  (the  oyer  recurring  number)  on  a  fragment  of  wreck 
from  Gharybdis.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparently  more 
than  twice  that  distance  from  Phaeacia ;  for  on  his  departure 
he  is  represented  as  sailing  for  seventeen  days  with  a  favour- 
able breeze,  and  on  the  eighteenth  coming  in  sight  of  "  the 
shadowy  mountains  of  the  Phseacian  land."  ^  This  much  only 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  the  poet  conceived  the 
island  of  Calypso  as  situated  a  long  way  off  to  the  west  of  the 
PhsBotiana.  For  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  nymph  had 
warned  the  hero,  in  steering  his  course  across  the  vast  expanse 
of  open  sea  that  he  had  to  traverse,  "  to  keep  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear  steadily  on  his  left  hand ; "  ^  that  is  to  say, 
to  steer  from  west  to  east.  This  is  the  only  allusion  in  either 
poem  to  steering  by  the  stars ;  and  it  is  the  most  definite  indi- 
cation to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  course  pursued,  or 
supposed  to  be  pursued,  by  the  wandering  hero.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  hardly  been  accepted  in  its  plain  and  obvious 


Odyn-LSO. 

The  use  ci  oitu^aXis  in  this  aense  aa 
the  centre  or  middle  point  of  the  sea,  is 
obiionsly  deriyed  frum  its  application 
u  the  DOSS  in  the  centre  of  a  ronnd 
shield.  In  like  manner  in  later  times 
Delphi  was  called  **tbe  navel  of  the 
earth"  {hfu^oKhs  r^s  717s,  Strabo,  ix. 

PL«9> 

*  Ibid.  y.  101, 176. 

'  He  was  driven  by  a  south  wind 
(Xotos)  to  Charybdls.  If  we  are  en- 
titled to  assume  that  he  afterwards 
eontinQed  the  same  course,  we  must 
plaee  the  island  of  Calvpso  to  the 
north  of  the  8trait ;  and  this  has  been 
generaUjr  done  by  the  modem  writers 
wlio  have  attenipted  to  arrange  the 
VwalitieB  of  the  Odyssey  (see  Voloker, 
p.  121),  though  wholly  opposed  to  the 


popular  tradition  which  identified  it 
with  Gaulos,  or  Malta. 

Ibid.  ▼.  280. 

It  may  be  oheeryed  that  Homer  always 
uses  the  expression  "  the  loand  of  the 
Phaaacians."  He  never  calls  it  an 
island,  like  those  of  JSolus,  or  Giroe^  or 
Calypso,  which  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  tract  of  considerable 
extent.  This  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  a  large 
island  like  SicUy  or  Crete. 

Ti|r  yap  if^  fuv  avtayt  KoAvi^m*  Ka  ^auv, 

cxorra. 

Ibid.  V.  2t7. 

The  lines  immediately  preceding  con- 
tain the  description  of  the  coiutella- 
tion  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  has  been 
already  quoted  (note  to  p.  34). 
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sense  by  any  of  the  geographical  commentators  on  the  poem ; 
one  has  understood  it  as  indicating  a  course  to  the  north-ecud, 
another  to  the  sautJ^east^  in  order  to  accord  with  their  precon- 
ceived hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  Ogygia 
and  Scheria.*  It  seems  much  more  simple  to  understand  the 
words  as  pointing  only  to  the  broad  fact  that  Ulysses  was 
returning  from  the  far  west,  and  that  his  voyage  must  there- 
fore have  had  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east^  The 
unusual  length  of  the  voyage  across  the  open  sea  would  render 
it  especially  necessary  to  steer  by  watching  the  stars,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  practice  being  mentioned  in  this  instance 
only, 

§  10.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the  protracted 
wanderings  of  Ulysses.  It  was  a  predetermined  arrangement 
of  the  gods  (as  the  poet  tells  us),  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
ducted to  his  native  home  either  by  gods  or  men,  but  by  the 
Phaeacians,  a  semi-divine  people,  who  partook  of  the  qualities 
of  both.^  Hence,  when  he  was  at  length  permitted  by  Calypso 
to  quit  her  enchanted  island,  his  voyage  was  directed,  not 
straight  to  Ithaca,  but  to  Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians, 
where  he  ultimately  landed  in  safety,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  raised  by  Poseidon.  Here,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of 
the  hero's  voyage  were  at  an  end  :  and  here  also,  if  we  adopt 
the  popular  view,  there  is  an  end  of  all  geographical  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  it.  That  the  island  of  Scheria  was  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  known  as  Corcyra  was  the  established 
belief  in  ancient  times  ;*  and  has  continued  to  be  as  generally 
received  in  modem  days :  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  the 


•  See  Note  G,  p.  81. 

'  I  say  a  general  direction,  because 
there  \b  no  gronnd  to  believe  that  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  pasaages  in 
the  Odyssey,  did  the  poet  mean  to  de- 
signate any  precise  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  quadrant  of  the  circle, 
with  the  accuracy  of  k  modem  manual 
of  sailing  directions,  as  has  been  too 
often  assumed  by  the  commentators. 


*  4aii|KMr  it  yaZar,  oc  ayx^^*—^  ytyaoocr. 

Od7sa.T.3ft. 

In  the  same  manner  Aldnoiis  speaks 
of  the  Phaeacians  as  fiivoured  by  the 

gods: — 

...  circ t  o^urw  tyyvBtp  titt4m, 
W9vtp  KiixAMires  re  jcal  ayoca  ^A«  Tiyaanrwm. 

Ibid.  kU. 


*  We  find  it  already  referred  to  as 
such  by  Thuoydides  (i.  25). 
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people  of  the  PhaBacians  had  disappeared  before  historical 
times — a  conclusion,  indeed,  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the 
poet  himself — ^it  is  still  supposed  that  the  place  of  their  abode 
can  be  determined  without  a  doubt,  and  that  local  peculiarities 
which  occur  in  the  poet's  description  may  be  still  traced  in  the 
island  of  Corfu,'" 

Even  in  ancient  times,  howeyer,  there  were  to  be  found 
a  few  critics  who  raised  the  voice  of  scepticism  with  regard  to 
this  popular  attribution,  as  well  as  to  most  similar  identifica* 
tions;'  and  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  by  modem 
scholars  to  the  strong  tinge  of  mythical  colouring  which  is  cast 
around  everything  connected  with  the  Phseacians.*  Not  only 
were  they  closely  connected  with  the  gods,  but  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  frequent  visits  from  them,  and  asspciat- 
mg  with  them  on  equal  terms.^  On  the  other  hand,  they 
dwelt  afar  off,  out  of  the  way  of  all  mortal  visitors;^  their 
skill  in  navigation  was  of  a  distinctly  supernatural  character  ;^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  when  they  conduct 


'  This  18  stated  particularly  strongly 
by  the  EdinbnK;h  Beviewer  (p.  522), 
but  Tery  few  oi  the  visitors  to  Corfu 
share  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject 
Colonel  Hare  is  sceptical.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  finds 
everything  in  precise  accordance  with 
Hflmer.  The  result  of  my  own  obser- 
vation Is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
that  of  Colonel  Mure.  Without  deny- 
ing that  some  resemblance  may  be 
traced  to  the  Homerio  description,  if 
we  OMiMM  the  identity,  I  certainly  can 
see  nothing  of  a  character  that  would 
in  itself  lead  one  to  snch  a  conclusion. 

'  Eratoethenes  appears  to  have  led 
the  way,  and  was  foUowod  by  Apollo- 
donu,  who  reproached  Callimachus 
with  having  identified  the  island  of 
Gaudoe  with  that  of  Calypso,  and  Cor- 
cfra  with  Seberia ;  a  thing  excusable, 
as  he  consideTed,  in  the  vulgar,  but 
not  in  a  writer  like  Callimachus,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  man  of  learning  (icai 
uSt  fihf  iXXois  avyyp^fjoiy  €?Ka(,  KaXAi- 
/i^XIP    '^    1^^    vdyVf  fi€TawoiovfA4y<p    yt 

VOL.  I. 


ypafjLfiariKris '  %s  r^y  /a^v  TavSoy  KoAv- 

p(ay.— Strabo,  vii.  8,  §  6,  p.  299. 

'  This  has  been  most  ably  and  fully 
worked  out  by  Welcker  in  his  memoir. 
Die  HomeHsiSien  Phaaken  und  die  In- 
eeln  der  Sdigen  (reprinted  in  his 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.),  but  the 
same  view  has  been  adopted  by  several 
other  writers  in  recent  times,  Nitzsch, 
Bursian,  &c  The  Phmacians  are,  in- 
deed, placed  by  Homer  himself  on  the 
same  level  wi&i  the  Cyclopes  and  the 
Oiants  (Odydsey,  vii.  2061  and  all 
three  races  must  be  regarded  as  equally 
mythioaL  (See  Preller,  Orie^Siische 
Mythdogis,  vol.  i.  pp.  387-895:) 

•  Odyssey,  vii.  201-206. 

•  Ibid.  vi.  204-205. 

•  Ibid.  viii.  556-564.  Their  ships 
had  no  need  of  steersmen  or  rudders, 
but  knew  of  their  own  accord  where 
they  were  to  go,  and  held  their  way 
wrapped  in  mist  and  darkness,  per- 
forming even  the  longest  voyages 
within  a  single  day. 
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Ulysses  to  his  native  land — the  nocturnal  voyage  and  the 
landing  him  while  fast  asleep — seem  as  if  expressly  designed 
to  mask  the  transition  from  the  land  of  fable  in  Phaeacia  to 
the  realities  of  Ithaca.  In  the  same  manner  the  prophecy  aa 
to  their  future  extermination  and  the  destruction  of  their  city/ 
is  calculated  to  transport  them  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal^ 
and  to  show  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  poetical 
creation,  not  a  really  existing  people.  As  usual,  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  in  early 
times,  notwithstanding  all  these  peculiar  characteristics,  to 
treat  the  PhsBacians  as  a  historical  people,  and  to  identify  the 
Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of  Corcyra,  which  was  situated 
within  less  than  100  miles  of  Ithaca,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  Thesprotia,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  but  never  in  connection  with  the  Fhseacians.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  it  was 
strongly  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  the  Corcyrseans  them- 
selves, after  the  establishment  of  the  Corinthian  colony  in  that 
island  (about  b.o.  735).  Having  speedily  risen  to  a  prominent 
position  as  daring  and  successful  navigators,  they  asserted  their 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  representatives,  if  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Phaeacians  of  Homer.^ 

No  clue  is  afforded  us  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  position  of 
Scheria  with  respect  to  Ithaca :  indeed,  the  passage  between 
the  two  appears  (as  already  pointed  out)  to  be  intentionally 
veiled  in  mystery.  The  only  statement  that  brings  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians  into  connection  with  any  known  point  in 
geography,  is  that  of  Eubcea  being  the  most  distant  land  to 
which  they  had  ever  had  occasion  to  convey  a  wandering 
guest  :•  an  expression  which  certainly  appears  to  point  to  their 
being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Greece. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  Phaeacians,  as  well  as  the  bcurbarous  Cyclopes  and 


'  OdysBey,  xiii.  172-184.  I  oydides  in  the  passage  already  cited 

*  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Thu-  |   (i.  25).  '  Ibid.  vii.  322. 
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LsstrygoneSy  to  that  outer  zone  of  the  Homeric  world,  in  which 
everything  was  still  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery. 
We  can  as  little  explain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  what 
gave  rise  to  the  original  legend  that  has  been  amplified  by  the 
creatiye  genius  of  the  poet  into  the  form  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  The  attempt  to  find  a  substantial  basis  of  reality, 
either  for  these,  or  for  the  other  legendary  tales  introduced 
into  the  Odyssey,  is  in  almost  all  instances  utterly  futile,  and 
it  is  still  more  idle  to  endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  accordance 
with  any  preconceived  geographical  system,  or  assign  a  definite 
and  rigorous  meaning  to  expressions  which  were  doubtless 
employed  by  the  poet  in  a  mere  vague  and  general — that 
is  to  say,  in  a  poetical  sense.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  some  slender  basis  of  fact  did  really  under- 
lie the  fictions  that  he  presents  to  us — the  Lotophagi  and  the 
Strait  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
its  existence  can  be  plausibly  traced — it  is  clear  that  any  such 
notices  were  accompanied  by  no  definite  indications  of  locality^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  attached  any 
more  correct  geographical  notions  to  the  one  set  of  legends 
than  to  the  other. 

§  11.  In  passing  from  the  land  of  the  Phseacians  to  Ithaca, 
we  might  fairly  presume  that  we  were  passing  also  from  the 
ideal  to  the  real — ^from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
would  be  as  fSetmiliar  with  the  island  home  of  his  hero  and  the 
S&ognjlhj  of  the  group  of  islands  that  surround  it,  as  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  undoubtedly  was  with  that  of  the  Troad  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find,  that 
instead  of  his  notices  of  them  being  marked  by  the  same 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  their  position  and  geogra- 
phical relations,  which  is  displayed  in  many  other  instances, 
we  are  met  by  difficulties  which  have  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators  in  all  ages,  and  have  never  yet  received  a 
saiLsfEu^tory  solution.  Ithaca  itself,  is,  indeed,  correctly  de- 
scribed as  pre-eminently  rugged  and  rocky,  abounding  in 

F  2 
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goats,  but  altogether  unsuited  for  rearing  or  keeping  horses.* 
In  it  was  a  monntain,  called  Neriton,  "  waving  with  foliage;" 
an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate  at  the  present  day,  but  which 
may  probably  have  been  applicable  in  early  times.    But  in 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  poet  undertakes  to  describe  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  islands,  **  Dulichinm 
and  Same  and  the  wooded  Zacynthus/'  which  lie,  as  he  tells 
us,  all  round  it,  very  close  together,  he  adds :  "  Ithaca  itself 
lies  low,  the  farthest  off  of  all,  in  the  sea,  towards  the  west,  and 
the  others  away  towards  the  dawn  and  the  rising  of  the  sun."' 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words, 
though,  as  usual,  they  have  been  distorted  by  the  grammarians 
and  commentators  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  in  the 
vain  hope  to  reconcile  them  with  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case.    Ithaca  certainly  is  not  a  low  island;  as  the  poet 
himself  tells  us,  it  contains  a  conspicuous  mountain,  or  rather 
two,^  and  instead  of  lying  to  the  west  of  the  others  of  the 
same  group  and  afar  off,  it  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Cephallenia,  between  the  larger  island  and  the  mainland,  but 
almost  close  to  the  former,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait.    The  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be,  to  admit  that  Homer  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  group  of  islands  in  question,  and  that, 
though  familiar  with  their  names,  and  with  some  of  their 
leading   natural  characteristics,    he   had   an   indistinct   and 


^  Hence  Telemachns  decUnes  the 
offered  present  of  Menelatts  of  hones 
and  a  chariot,  as  wholly  useless  to  him. 

ev  ^*l06xji  ovt'  ip  Bp6iM.oi  evpc'esv  ovn  n  ktituavt 
aiyifioTXK,  icaX  iLoJiXov  cm^paTOs  iinro^oroto, 
ov  yoD  TIC  >ng<ruv  imnjKaTOi  ov^  cvActi^wv, 
(u  &  oAi  MxAuirac  *Wdiai  hi  rt  icat  vcpl  VdUrcwv. 

Odysfl.  iv.  606-608. 

^  wuMTOM  6'  *I0ain|v  evSc^cAov*  ci'  £'  opoc  o-vr^ 
N^piToy,  civfxri^vAAov,  optirpcvifc*  ofi^i  5e 

iroAAal  vaxeraawrit  ijJiXa  trxef^y  dAA^Xij<nv, 
AovAiyioi'  re,   Sofiii  rr*  xai  vX^eaaa  Za- 

KvvOof 
avTi)  fi«  ytfofUiAi}  vaywrtprani  «if  oAl  fcerrai 
irpbf  ^o^ov,    al  64  r'  avttfSt  irpo?  'Hm  t' 

•He'AiOi'  Tc.  OdysB.  \x.  21-26. 

The  sense  of  irayvwtprdrri  as  meaning 


^  the  farthest  ont  to  sea,**  is  clearly 
tablished  by  such  passages  as  Odyss.  iii. 
170.    Eustathius  explains  it  as  itrx^n^ 
'  Colonel  Leake,  who  was   unpre- 
pared  for  it,  remarked  with  sorprue 
on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Molo :    "  To 
the  right  rises  with  extreme  steepness 
the  great  mountain  of  Ano'i,  which, 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  in  the 
island,  we  can  have  no  difiSciUty  in 
identifying  with  the  Neritum  of  Hie 
poet"      ^Northern  Greeee,  vol,   iii.  p. 
24.)    It  attains  to  a  height  of    2625 
feet,  while  that  called  Merovug^li   ot 
S.  Stephanos  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  rises  to  2200  feet. 
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erroneous  conception  of  their  geographical  position^  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  may  be  mentioned  his  description  of  the 
little  island  of  Asteris,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  which 
is  certainly  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  rock  of  DaskaUo^  the 
only  islet  to  which  it  can  possibly  refer.* 

§  12.  A  still  graver  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  same 
group  of  islands,  is  the  repeated  mention  of  one  called  Duli- 
chimn,  for  which  no  representative  can  be  found.  And  in  this 
case  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  Dulichium  appears  in  the  Iliad  also,  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships/  where  it  figures  as  a  district  of  sufficient  importance 
to  send  forty  ships  to  the  war,  while  Ithaca,  Cephallenia  and 
Zacynthus  together  furnished  only  twelve.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  large  island,  and  is  elsewhere  described  as  fertile, 
abounding  in  wheat,  and  affording  good  pasturage.^  Yet  the 
name  had  totally  disappeared  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece, 
and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hellanicus  it  was  a  question  what 
was  the  island  designated.  Strabo  supposed  it  was  one  of  the 
group  of  islets  or  rocks,  called  the  Echinades,  lying  close  to 
the  mainland  off  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous;^  and  most 
modem  writers  have  acquiesced  in  the  same  conclusion,  assum^ 
ing  at  the  same  time,  that  it  extended  its  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  tract  of  the  mainland,  which  would  be  justly 
designated  as  abounding  in  wheat  and  grass.®    It  must  be 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Leake  (l.c. 
p.  46),  Col.  Mure  (Tour  in  Greece, 
ToL  i.  p.  62),  and  Sir  G.  Bowen  (in 
Hnmiy's  Handbook  for  Greece,  p,  89), 
as  well  as  of  Sir  W.  Gell  (lihaca, 
p.  78).  The  point  is  one  of  little  im- 
portBooe  in  itself,  except  as  serving 
to  ooofiim  the  other  evidence  of  the 
poef  s  imperfect  acquaintance  with  tlie 
gnrap  of  idands  in  general.  The  case 
is  very  much  the  same  as  if  some  one 
who  had  heard  of  the  Needles  in  con- 
nection with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  trans- 


ciated  with  "  the  sacred  islands  of  the 
EchinsB,  which  are  situated  across 
the  sea,  opposite  to  EUs:"  obviously 
the  same  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Echinades  ;  but  the  name  of  the  latter 
does  not  occur  in  the  Odyssey. 

vo\vtrvpov,  iroinevTOf . 

Odyss.  zlv.  335 ;  zvL  386. 

^  Strabo,  x.  p.  458. 

•  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  51),  but  he  strangely  adds 
that  '*  there  is  no  proof  in  the  Iliad 


formed  them  into  islands  such  as  Sark  i   or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  altliough 
and  Herm.  '    at  the  liead  of  an  insular  confederacy 

*  Oiad,  IL  625.    It  is    here   asso-      was  itself  an  island."    This  is  true  of 
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admitted  that  the  explanation  is  a  forced  one,  and  it  seems  &r 
more  simple  to  suppose  that  the  island  intended  was  that  of 
Santa  Maura,  the  only  other  large  island  in  the  group,  which 
was  known  in  the  historical  ages  of  Grreece  as  Leucadia,  but 
is  neyer  mentioned  by  that  name  in  Homer.  On  that  supposi- 
tion, the  poet  would  in  this  instance  be  free  firom  geographical 
inaccuracy,  and  would  enumerate  the  three  principal  islands  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  occurrence.' 

§  13.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
which  shows  that  sort  of  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
geography  of  Western  Greece   and  the   adjoining   islands, 
which  we  find  displayed  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  (or  Asiatic) 
shores  of  the  ^gean.    When  Nestor  described  himself  and 
the  other  Greek  chiefs  as  halting  at  Lesbos,  and  pondering  on 
the  long  voyage  before  them  ^'  whether  they  should  sail  out- 
side of  Chios,  direct  to  the  island  of  Psyria,  keeping  it  on 
their  left  hand,  or  within  Chios,  by  the  lofty  Mimas,"  and 
ultimately  running  with  a  strong   wind  straight  across  to 
Ger8Bstus  in  Eubcea — we  feel  that  the  poet  is  describing  a 
voyage  with  which  he  was  himself  familiar,  and  his  expressions 
are  as  precise  as  they  are  correct  when  applied  to  the  real  geo- 
graphy.^   Nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the 
western  sea.    The  Thesprotians  are  frequently  mentioned,  as 
are  also  the  Taphians,  but  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of 
their  locality,'  any  more  than  of  that  of  Temesa,  to  which  the 


the  passage  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships;  but  in  the  Odyssey  the  enu- 
meration of  the  three  islandB 

which  occurs  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  poem,  is  in  every  instance  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  terming  them  all 
alike  islands.  (Odyss.  i.  246;  ix. 
24 ;  xvi.  123.)  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
content  to  accept  an  explanation,  sug- 
gested by  some  ancient  writers,  that 
the  three  islands  were  in  fact  tteOf  and 
that  Dulichium  and  Same  were  only 
two  names  for  different  portions  of 
Cephallenia. 


»  Ree  Note  H,  p.  81. 

'  iv  A4<rfi^  a'  ciciXCF  toXixbr  vXior 
voyras, 
if  KoBvvtpBt  Xtbio  veoqiictfa  vaciraAoMrinit, 
m^trcv  ivi  frvpiiff,  avrnv  or*  iuHortp*  e^^oiTw, 
4  vw4v€fi&€  Xtoco,  vap  irrc^rrs  M^iavtib. 

OdjM.  lit.  J6»-1T2. 

The  occurrence  of  this  passage  in 
the  Odyssey  is  especially  wormy  of 
notice,  as  showing  that  the  author  of 
that  poem  was  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  and  therefore 
tending  pro  iantc  to  confirm  the 
common  authorship  of  the  two  poems. 
'  The  Thesprotians  always  retained 
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Taphian  chief  was  bound  in  qnest  of  brass.'  Everything  is 
vague  and  indefinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca  itself,  the  localities  of  which  are  described  with  a 
minuteness  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem*  Here, 
indeed,  many  modem  writers  have  found,  as  they  considered, 
unmistakable  eyidence  of  the  poet's  accuracy,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  topographical  details  are 
of  a  character  to  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  to  outweigh  the 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  geographical  difficulties  just 
pointed  out.^ 

§  14.  Besides  the  far-famed  voyage  of  Ulysses,  there  is  a 
brief  notice  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  wanderings  of  another  Greek 
hero,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  mention,  though 
they  have  attracted,  particularly  in  ancient  times,  consider- 
ably more  attention  than  they  deserved.  We  are  told  that 
Menelaus,  like  Ulysses,  was  driven  out  to  sea  in  attempting  to 
double  Gape  Malea,  and  a  part  of  his  ships  were  carried 
to  Crete,  while  the  remainder,  with  Menelaus  himself,  were 
driven  as  far  as  Egypt.  Here  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  kings  of  the 
country,^  but  he  made  also  excursions  (apparently  of  a  preda- 
tory kind)  to  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  visited  all  the 
ooontries  that  surround  the  eastern  head  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  himself  tells  Telemachus  that  he  had  wandered  to  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  had  visited  the  iBthiopians,  the 


their  name,  and  continued  to  inhabit 

the  aontheni  part  of  Epirus,  and  there 

is  DO  reason  to  doubt  uiat  they  did  so 

in  the  days  of  Homer.    Nor  ib  there 

any  ground  for  rejecting  the  tradition, 

generally  adoptea  in  later  times,  that 

the  Taphiana,  who  appear  repeatedly 

in  the  Odyeaey  as  a  trading  or  pira- 

tieal  peopte  (Odyas.  L  181;  xiv.  452; 

XT.  427;  xvi  426),  were  the  inhabi- 

Unti  of  the  three  small  islands  between 

Lencadia  and  the  mainland,  now  known  |       ^  See  Note  I.  p.  83. 

aa  Heganisi,   Kalamo,   and    Kastus;  |       *  Ibid.  iv.  125-130,  226-280. 

thongh  the  name  had  disappeared  in 


historieal  times,  and  the  islands  had 
sunk  into  insignificance.  (Strabo,  x. 
p.  459.)  But  there  is  no  geographical 
statement  in  the  poem  from  which  this 
can  be  clearly  inferred:  and  no  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  Taphians  in  the 
Gatalosue  of  Ships. 

'  Odyss.  1.  184.  The  suppodtym 
that  the  Temeea  here  mentioned  was 
situated  in  the  hdand  of  Cyprus  seems 
to  me  utterly  improbable. 
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Sidonians,  and  the  Erembi,  as  well  as  Libya,  ^  where  the  Iambs 
acquire  horns  directly  after  birth,  and  sheep  bring  forth 
young  three  times  in  the  year."'  The  country  here  meant 
was  evidently  the  Cyrensaca,  the  fertility  of  which  was  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times,  and  which  always  continued  to  be 
specially  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Libya.  Cyprus,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt,  of  course,  occasion  no  difficulty.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Erembi.  The  Ethiopians, 
as  the  commentators  well  know,  dwelt  far  in  the  interior,  above 
Egypt,  and  could  not  have  been  visited  by  sea;  while  the 
Erembi  were  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  But  Menelaus  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  seen  some  race  of  black  men,  whom 
he  took  for  Ethiopians ;  and  though  the  name  of  the  Erembi 
was  not  found  in  later  times,  it  may  probably  have  been  used 
to  designate  some  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Syria.' 

But  though  the  poet  here  treats  of  Egypt  as  a  land  compa- 
ratively familiar,  and  we  elsewhere  find  him  representing 
a  voyage  from  Crete  to  Egypt  as  an  ordinary  undertaking, 
it  is  clear  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  very  im- 
perfect. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
which  he  calls  only  the  river  Egyptus ;  *  and,  though  he  had 
heard  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  he  placed  it  in  the  open  sea,  a  full 
day's  voyage  from  the  land.* 

§  15.  With  the  exception  of  the  passage  just  cited,  the 
Ethiopians  appear,  in  the  Odyssey  as  in  the  Iliad,  only  as  a 
semi-fabulous  people,  to  whom  the  gods  of  Olympus  resorted 
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•  Odysfey,  iv.  81-86. 

7  See  the  discusbion  of  these  names 
and  the  difficulties  connected  vith 
them  in  Strabo  (i.  2,  §§  31-35).    The 

ErevaUnt  conclusion,  to  which  Strabo 
imself  inclines,  was  that  the  name  of 
the  Erembi  was  only  distorted  from 
that  of  the  Arabes.  The  latter  form 
was  apparently  known  to  Hesiod. 

•  See  the  account  given  by  Ulysses 
in  his  assumed  character  of  a  Cretan, 
of  the  voyage  wbifh  hn  undertook  to 
Egypt  (Odyss.  xiv.  240,  &o.);  for 
though  the  narrative  is  a  fiction,  it  is 


obviously  intended  to  be  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  experience.  In  the  same 
narrative  we  find  a  voyage  from  Phoe- 
nicia to  Libya  alluded  to  as  an  ordinary 
occurrence.    (Ibid.  v.  298.) 

•  Ibid.  iv.  581  ;  xiv.  257. 

'  This  is  unquestionably  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
described  by  the  poet  (iv.  853-857>, 
though,  as  usual,  the  commentatora 
have  tried  to  explain  it  away,  because 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 
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from  time  to  time  to  feast  on  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  bulls 
and  lambs.^  In  one  passage,  however,  we  find  the  remarkable 
addition  to  this  notice,  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
portions,  or  nations,  both  of  them  dwelling  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  inhabited  world,  the  one  towards  the  setting,  the 
other  towards  the  rising  sun.^  This  would  appear  to  show 
that  some  obscure  notion  of  the  existence  of  black  races,  both 
in  the  east  and  west  of  Africa,  had  already  reached  the  ears  of 
the  poet.  We  shall  find  this  notion  of  the  two  races  of  eastern 
and  western  Ethiopians  —  based  originally  upon  this  very 
passage  of  Homer — ^pervading  the  geography  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  late  period.^ 

One  other  passage  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  It  is  that  where  Poseidon,  returning 
from  his  feast  among  them,  espies  Ulysses  on  his  raft  afar  off, 
"from  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi."*  Now,  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad*  as  a  people  inhabiting  Lycia;  and 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  more 
than  10,000  feet,  towering  immediately  above  the  sea,  would 
afford  a  splendid  outlook — just  such  a  station  as  the  poet 
would  choose  for  his  purpose.  It  is  strange  that  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  some  commentators  has  endeavoured  to  mar  the 
effect  of  this  striking  picture  by  transferring  the  Solymi  to 
other  regions. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  domain  of  geographical  knowledge, 
over  which  we  find  the  poet  ranging,  with  more  or  less  certain 
information,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  negative 
&ct,  common  alike  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  that  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  are  the  only  civilized  nations 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  jEgean,  with 
whom  the  poet  shows  the  slightest  acquaintance.  Not  a  trace 
is  found  that  even  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears  of 
the  great  Oriental  monarchies  that  had  so  long  been  esta- 


'  Odyw.  i  22-25 ;  v.  282. 


Odyw.  L  23.  M. 


♦  See  Strabo.  i.  pp.  30-35,  38-40,  &c. 

OdjTBB.  V.  383,  283. 

•  Diad,  vi  184.  204. 
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blishjed  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The 
names  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  apparently  as 
unknown  to  him  as  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  The 
Mseonians  and  Phrygians  are  the  only  nations  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  that  find  mention  in  the  poems,  and  this»  appa- 
rently, as  the  remotest  people  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
in  that  direction.'  Whatever  influence  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldseans  may  have  exercised  on  the  arts  or  ciyUization  of 
Greece,  must,  according  to  all  appearance,  have  belonged  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  West,  though  we  have  seen 
that  Homer  had  apparently  some  vague  ideas,  derived,  in  all 
probability,  through  Phoenician  navigators,  these  are  very  far 
from  indicating  such  a  range  of  knowledge  in  that  direction 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed.     It  is,  at  least, 
highly  probable  (as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  Phosni- 
cians  had  before  his  time  really  extended  their  voyages  as  far 
as  Tartessus  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and  we  find  not  long 
afterwards  that  not  only  was  the  name  of  Tartessus  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  but  a  whole  string  of  legends  had  grown  up  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  Spain,  all  connected  with  the 
mythical  adventures  of  Hercules,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  were  originally  derived  from  a  Phoenician  source. 
But  no  trace  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  any  of  these 
legends — ^the  columns  of  Hercules,  the  island  of  Erythea,  the 
herds  of  Geryones,  or  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides — ^and  it 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  only  passage  in 
which  Atlas    is   mentioned,  there   is   nothing   whatever  to 
connect  ^'^rn  with  the  mountain  in  the  far  west  to  which  his 
name  became  afterwards  inseparably  attached.    The  Homeric 
conception  of  the  Ocean  stream  had  in  reality  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  really  existing  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the 
outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  it  had  with  the  Erythraean 
Sea  or  the  Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  continent  of  Africa. 


8 


'  Iliiul,  iii.  401 ;  xvui.  291. 

*  AU  these  legends  were  known  to 


Heaiod,  or  at  least  are  found  in  the 
poems  extant  under  his  name. 
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NOTE  A,  p,  31. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  HOHEBIO  POEMS. 

It  would  he  impoBsible  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  as  well  as 
nnsmted  to  the  character  of  the  present  work,  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  complicated  qaestions  connected  with 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in 
order  that  mj  readers  may  understand  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  have  regarded  them  in  the  present  chapter,  with  respect 
to  the  geographical  statements  found  in  them,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  I  should  state  briefly  my  own  views  on  the  subject.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  look  upon  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  as  each  of  them  forming  an  organic  whole, 
worked  up  to  a  great  extent  out  of  previously  existing  materials, 
hat  in  its  present  form  the  production  of  one  master  mind ;  and 
preserved  to  us  substantially  as  originally  composed.  The  few 
instances  in  which  there  seems  good  reason  to  suspect  considerable 
interpolation  have,  with  one  exception,  no  bearing  on  my  present 
subject.  Nor  am  I  able  to  find  any  conclusive  proof  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  two  poems  are  not  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
or  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age:  by  far  the  more 
important  question  of  the  two  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  before  us. 
I  have  stated  in  the  present  chapter  several  instances  which  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  difference  in  the  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  notwithstanding  the  much  wider  field  embraced  in 
the  latter  poem. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 
homer's  oongeption  of  the  eabth. 

This  was,  as  we  know,  the  popular  conception  of  the  earth,  even 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  ridicules  the  maps  that  were  based 
upon  it,  includiog  probably  those  of  Anaximander  and  Hecatseus : 
ycXtt  8c  opcuy  y^  TrcpioSovs  yfidtj/avTai  voXXovs  rjSvj,  icai  ov3eva  voov  €;(ovras 
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i^riyrfo'dfiei^m^  ot  (UKcavov  re  piovra  ypoMJMvat  vipti  rrp^  yrpf  lovaav  kv- 
fcAor^ca  109  dvo  ropvov  (iv.  36).  And  the  Bame  notion  still  continiied 
to  retain  its  hold  on  the  popular  maps  even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
&o  fcoi  ycAouAS  ypo^ovcri  vw  ras  '7r€pi6iov9  ijji  yrj^  ypa^ovcrt  yap  KvieXoTtpirj 
rrjv  oLKcvfUmffv,     (Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  5,  §  13.) 

Geminns,  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy,  oorreotly  describes  the 
notions  of  Homer  and  his  suooessors  on  this  subject :  "  Homer  (he 
says)  and  nearly  all  the  ancient  poets  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a 
plane :  they  likewise  supposed  the  Ocean  to  encircle  it  as  a  horizon, 
and  the  stars  to  arise  from  and  set  in  the  Ocean.  Hence  they 
believed  the  JSthiopians,  who  dwelt  in  the  remote  east  and  west, 
to  be  scorched  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sun."     (Elem,  Astron,  c.  13.) 

The  belief  in  the  circular  form  of  the  earth  was  probably  de- 
rived (as  suggested  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  History  of  Astronomy^  p.  3) 
from  observation  of  the  circular  appearance  of  the  horizon,  when 
viewed  from  a  height,  especially  one  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  sea,  such  as  were  familiar  to  all  Greeks. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  given  rise 
to  the  notion  of  the  earth  being  surrounded  by  the  circumfluent 
stream  of  Ocean.  It  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  a  mere 
mythological  fiction,  which  found  support  in  later  times,  when  it 
was  found  that  there  was  really  water  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
known  world,  in  so  many  directions  that  it  was  easy  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  found  in  all.  But  the  supposi- 
tion, adopted  by  Strabo,  as  well  as  by  many  modern  writers,  that 
the  idea  was  originally  derived  from  obscure  traditions  of  this 
geographical  fact,  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Ocean  as  conceived  by  Homer — that  it  was  not  a  sea,  surround- 
ing the  earth,  as  it  became  in  later  works  on  geography,  but  a 
mighty  river^  flowing  all  round  the  earth.  This  is  repeated  again 
and  again :  the  expression  of  the  stream  of  Ocean  (poos'OKcoi^oib)  and 
the  streams  of  Ocean  ('OKcavoib  poai)  are  of  perpetual  recurrence, 
and  it  is  more  than  once  distinctly  termed  the  river  Ocean  (Trorofiolo 
pifOpa  'OKcavov,  Iliad,  xiv.  246,  xviii.  607),  and  is  described  as 
the  greatest  of  all  rivers,  exceeding  even  the  Achelous  (xxi.  194). 
It  is  termed  also  **  gently  flowing  "  (iLKaXapp€tTrp)  **  deep  flowing  " 
(PaSv^poo^,  and  paOvfipeirrf^},  and  *'back  flowing"  (d^oppooc),  t.e. 
flowing  back  upon  itself,  in  allusion  to  its  circular  course ;  though 
this  last  epithet  was  absurdly  interpreted  by  some  ancient  writ<.r8 
as  having  reference  to  the  tides  of  Ocean !     (Strabo,  i.  1,  p.  4.) 
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NOTE  C,  p.  36. 

THE  FOUR  WINDS  IN  HOMEB. 

That  the  four  winds  which  alone  were  known  to  Homer  coire- 
sponded  to  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  heaTens,  is  taken  for  granted  by 
Ukert  and  Yolcker,  and  has  been  admitted,  I  believe,  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  except  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  course  it  is  not  therefore 
assamed  that  they  blew  dxTeci  from  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
terms  would  be  used  with  considerable  latitude  and  vagueness,  as 
expressing  generally  the  quarters  fi'om  which  they  blew.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  every  one  is  familiar  with  eight,  if  not  six- 
teen, points  of  the  compass,  we  habitually  speak  of  *'  the  east  winds 
of  March,"  although  in  point  of  fact  the  wind  at  that  season  most 
frequently  blows  from  the  north-east.  To  attempt,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done,  to  define  within  particular  limits,  the  precise 
"  quadrant "  of  the  heavens  from  which  each  wind  blew,  and  to 
assume  that  Homer  always  used  the  names  of  the  several  winds 
with  distinct  reference  to  these  limits,  appears  to  me  to  involve  a 
total  misconception  both  of  the  character  of  the  Homeric  poetry, 
and  of  the  state  of  science,  or  rather  total  absence  of  science,  in  the 
Homeric  age.  When  Homer,  writing  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the 
two  winds,  Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  which  blow  from  Thrace  (Bopo/s 
KoI  Z€<^vpo9,  rcS  re  %^k^€»  arjfrav,  Hiad,  ix.  5),  he  had  doubtlesis 
present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  Thrace  was  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Troy — ^and  when  again  he  selects  the  Eurus  and  Notus  as 
the  two  winds  that  swept  the  Icarian  Sea  and  lashed  it  into  huge 
waves  (ii.  145),  he  represents  correctly  the  fact  that  that  portion 
of  the  iBgean  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  winds  from  the  south 
and  south-east.  In  both  these  cases  he  would  be  speaking  from 
his  own  observation  :  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assume  that 
whenever  he  mentions  these  winds,  in  reference  to  imaginary  or 
unknown  localities,  he  meant  to  attach  to  them  a  precise  and 
definite  meaning,  as  if  he  had  composed  the  Odyssey  with  a 
iaariner*8  chart  perpetually  before  him. 


NOTE  D,  p.  57. 

THE  LiBSTBTGONES. 

A  very  strange  theory  has  been  started  by  Nitzsoh  in  his  notes 
on  the  Odyssey  (x.  83),  that  the  obscure  passage  in  which  Homer 
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describes  the  relations  between  day  and  night  among  the  Lsbs- 
trygones,  indicates  an  acquaintance,  though  of  course  vague  and 
imperfect,  with  the  fact  of  the  prolonged  days  and  short  nights  of 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe :  an  idea  which  is  also  suggested, 
though  very  vaguely,  by  Ukert,  and  has  been  partially  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  same  notion  had  been  already  put  forward 
by  Grates  of  Pergamus,  who  was  always  trying  to  adapt  the 
expressions  of  Homer  to  the  more  advanced  scientific  views  of  his 
own  time.    See  Eustath.  ad  loc. 

Without  a  strong  predisposition  of  this  kind,  it  seems  difficult  to 
see  how  the  enigmatical  expression  of  Homer  ''for  the  ways  of 
night  and  day  are  near  together,"  can  suggest  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  especially  as  the  lines  immediately  jpreceding  refer  distinctly 
to  the  proceedings  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  some  strangely  misconceived  notion  of  the  kind  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  story,  it  affords  no  foundation  for  assigning  the 
Laastrygones  to  a  remote  northerly  position.  Homer's  astronomical 
ideas  were  much  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  understand  that  this  was 
requisite  for  the  supposed  phenomenon :  and  just  as  he  applied  to 
the  Cimmerians  in  the  west  a  description  which,  if  really  based 
upon  any  foundation  of  fact,  could  only  have  referred  to  a  people 
in  a  northern  climate,  so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  transferring 
in  like  manner  the  Laestrygones  to  the  western  sea.  It  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  conceive  them  as  very  remote  from  the  island  of 
^olus,  since  six  days  and  nights  of  toilsome  rowing  (c^co-u;^ 
dXeyciv^s,  X.  78)  were  sufficient  to  bring  him  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 


NOTE  E,  p.  58. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  OIRGE. 


There  is  indeed  one  passage  that  appears  to  militate  against  this 
view,  and  which  has  been  strongly  pressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
favouring  his  theory  which  transfers  all  these  localities  from  the 
west  to  the  east. 

After  quitting  the  Ocean  stream,  the  ship  (as  the  poet  tells  us) 
recM^hed  the  wavy  expanse  of  the  broad  sea,  and  arrived  at  the 
island  of  ^a,  *'  where  are  the  house  and  the  dancing-places  of  the 
Dawn,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (xii.  1-4).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  first  impression  of  these  lines  is  that  the  island  was 
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sitoAted  m  ike  east,  and  the  diffionlty  w«us  felt  by  the  early  com- 
mentatora.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  description  of  the  ifdand  of 
Oiioe  ooctirs  only  on  the  return  from  Hades,  and  appears  directly 
atTariance  with  a  preyions  passage  (x.  190-192),  in  which  IJlysseSy 
after  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  observes  that  they  do  not 
know  where  is  the  west,  or  where  is  the  east ;  where  the  son  rises 
or  where  it  set«.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  pas- 
aages.  Most  of  the  commentators  overlook  this  point,  and  content 
themselves  with  explaining  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book,  as  referring  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  bright 
and  sonny  island  of  Girce  with  the  gloomy  land  of  the  Cimmerians 
where  the  snn  was  never  visible.  This  is  not  satisfiictory :  though 
it  is  far  better  than  the  alternative  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
transferring  the  gloomy  land  of  darkness  with  its  associated  infernal 
regions,  to  the  fiur  east,  the  land  of  the  sun  and  the  bright  dawn ! 
The  island  of  Circe  is  represented  as  not  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  Cimmerians— this  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  description  of  the  voyage,  though  there  is  no  definite  statement 
to  that  effect.  But  Circe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  (x.  138), 
and  hence  her  island  would  naturally  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  with  bright  and  sunny  images,  which  he  might  well  intro- 
duce in  a  pastdng  notice  without  considering  how  far  they  were 
geographically  appropriate. 


NOTE  F,  p.  59. 

THE  PLANCT^. 

From  the  circnmstance  that  Ulysses  avoided  the  dangers  of  the 
PlanctsB  by  keeping  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible,  they  have 
generally  attracted  lei^s  attention  than  most  of  the  other  localities 
mentioned  in  his  voyage.  But  they  are  of  interest,  both  as  being 
the  occasion  of  the  only  mention  of  the  ship  Argo  which  occurs  in 
Homer,*  and  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  arose  in  later  days 
between  them  and  the  Symplegades.  It  is  certain  that  Greek 
writers  at  a  subsequent  time  confounded  the  two,  or  rather  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  the  Planctce  to  the  well-known  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  while  they  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the 

9  See  Note,  p.  19. 
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Homeric  localities  that  obtained  a  recognized  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Strabo  even  supposes  that  Homer 
inverUed  them,  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Symple- 
gadea.  Apollonina  Rhodins,  however,  fally  recognized  their  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  placed 
them  among  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  latter  on  their  way 
from  the  island  of  Circe  to  Scheria  (iv.  922-927).  He  brings  them 
also  into  very  close  proximity  with  Scylla  and  Chary bdis;  and  this 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  view. 
In  the  Odyssey  they  figure  as  the  alternative  danger,  and  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two;  but  the  nature  of  this  danger  is  very 
obscurely  indicated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  (if  it  be 
read  without  a  preconceived  impression)  to  indicate  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  clashing  together  of  the  rocks,  from  whence  the 
Symplegades  derived  tbeir  name.  The  name  of  Planet®  '*the 
wandering,"  is  the  only  thing  from  which  we  can  infer  that  they 
were  moveable,  llie  Homeric  description,  both  in  Circe's  pre- 
liminary warning  (xii.  59--68),  and  in  the  account  of  their  appear- 
ance when  Ulysses  came  in  sight  of  them  (lb.  201-5),  is  rather 
that  of  rocks  of  vast  altitude,  and  overhanging  (cTi^pc^cs),  towards 
which  ships  were  driven  by  a  violent  current  and  dashed  to  pieces 
at  their  foot*  The  mention  of  fire  (v.  68)  and  smoke  (v.  202)  is 
probably  merely  a  poetical  embellishment  to  express  the  tumult  of 
-the  elements.  It  seems  very  hazardous  to  interpret  it,  as  Yolcker 
and  Buchholz  have  done,  of  volcanic  action.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  Sym- 
plegades, or  Cyanean  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eaxine,  began  at 
an  early  period.  Herodotus  already  applies  it  to  them,  though 
only  as  an  adjective  (^Xcc  cirl  ras  Kvavia^  KoXcv/icKas,  ras  Trportpcfy 
TrXayKToii  ^XXr^vh  ^oo-i  ctvat,  iv.  85)  ;  but  it  would  soon  pass  into 
use  as  a  proper  name.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  was 
the  original  form  of  the  legend,  or  to  which  locality  it  was  first 
applied. 


^  Apolloniua,  however,  certainlj 
took  the  Bame  view,  and  hia  descrip- 
tion (I.  c)  which  has  very  little  resem- 


blance to  that  of  Homer,  would  apply 
very  fairly  to  one  of  the  iBolian  or 
Lipari  islands. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  64. 

OOUBSB  FROM  OGYGIA  TO  SCHEBIA. 

Thus  NitzBcli  and  Yolcker,  who  place  Ogygia  in  the  north-west, 
understand  the  passage  as  meaning  that  Ulysses  steered  to  the 
Mmdheasi.  Mr.  Merivale,  who  believes  in  the  identification  of 
Calypso's  isle  with -Malta,  says  **he  was  to  hold  an  easterly,  or 
rather  nor^i-easterly,  course," — the  last  qualification  being  introduced 
solely  with  a  view  of  making  the  direction  suit  his  theory. 

The  most  extreme  course  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
folly  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  passage,  and,  candidly  admit- 
ting that,  if  taken  in  its  obvious  and  natural  sense,  it  is  destructive 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  system,  actually 
attempts  to  prove  that  Homer  meant  just  the  contrary  of  what  he 
bas  been  generally  understood  to  mean,  and  that  iir  dpiartpa  x'^H^ 
does  not  mean  "  on  his  left  hand,"  but  on  his  right.  Among  all  the 
subtle  attompts  that  have  been  made  from  the  days  of  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  to  our  own,  to  explain  away  the  poet's  meaning, 
where  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading  than  the  elaborate  excurstu 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  to  support  this  strange  paradox 
{Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age^  voL  iii.  p.  349-365).  The  precise 
phratfe  does  not  indeed  oocur  elsewhere  in  the  poems,  though  it  is 
found  in  ApoUonias  Rhodius  (ii.  1266),  who  unquestionably  under- 
stood it  in  its  usual  and  natural  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  so  ^miliar  as  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  language  of 
Homer  can  refuse  to  see  that  iw  dptcrrcpa  x^fpos  is  simply  accommo- 
dated to  the  exigencies  of  epic  verse,  just  as  the  phrase  he  himself 
quotes  from  Euripides  (x^ifo^  li  apiurtpa^)  is  to  the  iambic  verse  of 
tiagedy. 


NOTE  H,  p.  70. 

dulichium:. 

This  view  of  the  Homeric  Dulichium  has  found  little  favour 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  though  a  glance  at  the  map 
wodd  certainly  seem  to  suggest  it  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  three  large  islands  of  the  group — 
Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante— present  themselves  in  the  order 
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in  whioh  the  three — Dulichium,  Same,  and  Zaoynthns — are  ennine- 
rated  by  the  poet ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  identify  the  two,  we  find  no 
mention  of  Santa  Mania  (Lencadia)  in  any  of  the  passages  oonoerning 
the  islands,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  group,  ranking,  in  fact,  next  to  Cephalonia.  The  ancients  were 
indeed  led  to  explain  this  by  identifying  Lencadia  with  the  dirr^ 
^irccjpoio,  mentioned  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  378), 
though  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
there  alluded  to,  to  lead  to  such  an  inference ;  and  the  notion  that 
Lencadia  was  originally  a  peninsula  was  a  tradition  resting  appa- 
rently on  this  very  assumption  (see  Strabo,  x.  p.  451).  CSolonel 
Leake  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  naturally  an  island,  and  was 
subsequently  joined  by  an  artificial  mound  to  the  mainland  {Northern 
Oreece^  vol.  iii.  p.  19),  and  all  geological  analogies  would  be.  in 
favour  of  this  view.  But  at  all  events  it  was  so  nearly  insulated, 
that  it  would  be  generally  regarded  as  such;  and  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  whioh  aicnf  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  projecting  peninsula.  It  must  be  added  that  the  ex- 
pression is  here  applied  in  immediate  connection  with  the  city  of 
Nericum  or  Neritum  (also  mentioned  in  this  passage  only),  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  it  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  great  peninsular  tract  like  Lencadia.' 

Mr.  Clark  (PelojxmnesM,  p.  206),  who  mentions  Santa  Maura  only 
to  reject  it,  objects  that  it  is  not  large  enough,  and  that  Dulichium 
lay  in  the  poet's  mind  to  the  south  of  Ithaca.  But  the  passage  on 
which  he  relies  to  prove  this  (xiv.  334)  is  by  no  means  conclusive ; 
and  Santa  Maura  is  four  times  as  large  as  Ithaca,  and  much  more 
fertile.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  suggestion  does  not  solve  all 
difficulties,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  fewer  than  any 
other  that  has  been  proposed.  I  cannot  at  all  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  Dulichium  is  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark)  "  altogether 
a  fiction  of  the  poet's  brain,"  though  I  can  well  believe  that  he  had 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  position. 


'  oto«  V-jpucov  tIAor  tScrMMKor  im»X£etfpor, 

3Udv.  3T7-Sf  8. 

One  of  the  principal  objectiona  urged 
against  Banta  Maura  is  that  it  is  too 
rugged  and   mountainous   to  deserve 


is  remarkable  that  the  two  small 
islands  of  Meganisi  and  Kalamo,  al- 
most immediately  ftdjoining  it,  and  at 
present  mere  dependencies  of  the  larger 
island,  are  noted  even  in  modem  tunes 
for  the  excellence  of  their  wheat,  which 


the  epithet  of  woKdirvoos  rabounding  in  i  is    the   finest   found   in    the    Ionian 
wheat)  applied  to  it  by  Homer;  but  it  I   Islands.    (Cell's  Maea^  p.  92.) 
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The  passage  in  the  Catal(^e  (Tliad,  ii.  625-6)  on  which  Vdloker 
especially  relies  as  proving  that  Daliohinm  lay  opposite  to  Elis, 
and  therefore  to  the  south  of  Ithaca,  fails  to  prove  his  point,  as 
the  expresdon 

at  jWoiwi  WpQF  iiXSs,  "HXiSor  Arm 

may  equally  well  be  nnderstood  as  referring  to  the  Echinades  only, 
to  which  it  is  perfectly  applicable. 


NOTE  I,  p.  71. 

HOHEBIO  ITHAOA. 


It  would  be  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  topography  of  Ithaca.  Since 
the  isknd  was  first  explored — we  might  almost  say  rediscovered — 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  in  1 806  it  has  been  visited  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  by  nnmerons  scholars  and  travellers  (Colonel  Leake, 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  G.  Bowen,  Dr.  Schliemann,  &c.),  who  have  for 
the  most  part  acquiesced,  more  or  less  completely,  in  the  conclusions 
of  Sir  W .  Grell.  Colonel  Leake,  however,  dissents  from  the  view 
generally  adopted,  which  places  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  on 
the  Mil  called  Aeto,  on  the  rocky  isthmus  that  unites  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  island,  a  commanding  situation,  which  seems  marked 
by  nature  (as  Colonel  Mure  observes)  for  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  island.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found 
in  the  poem  to  any  of  the  marked  pecaliarities  of  this  site ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  town  or  city  could  have  stood  there. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  palace  of  Ulysses  was 
separated  by  any  considerable  distance  from  the  city.  There  is 
rery  little  doubt  that  the  chief  town  on  the  island  in  later  times, 
which  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island  (Scylax,  §  34 ;  Ptolem. 
m.  14,  i  13)  was  in  the  northern  portion  of  it,  on  the  site  still 
called  Polis;  and  both  Colonel  Leake  and  M.  Gandar  are  of 
opinion  that  this  was  also  the  city  of  Ulysses.  But  the  very  fact 
that  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this  capital  point  in 
the  topography  of  the  island,  and  that  *'  the  northern  faction,'*  as 
Colonel  Mure  terms  them,  are  able  to  make  out  a  oomplete  set  of 
localities,  and  show  iheir  rook  Eorax,  their  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
and  their  cave  of  the  nymphs,  as  well  as  those  who  place  all  these 
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localitieB  in  the  aontlieTD  portion  of  the  island,  would  seem  sufficient 
proof  that  these  topographical  details  are  not  marked  with  such 
clearness  as  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the  poet's  description 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge. 

-  (See  on  this  subject,  Gell's  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca, 
4to,  1807;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-54;  Mure's 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. ;  Sir  G.  Bowen's  art.  Ithaca,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geography ;  Ansted's  Ionian  Islands,  pp. 
229-289;  Gandar,  de  Ulyssis  Ithaca,  Paris,  1854;  Schliemann's 
lihaka,  der  Peloponnesus  u.  Trqja,  pp.  14-78  ;  and  compare  the 
views  of  Ydlcker  in  his  Homerische  Geographie,  pp.  63-74.)  ^ 

The  most  recent  investigation  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an 
article  in  MaemiUan^s  Magazine  for  October,  1877,  who  has  adopted 
the  same  view  with  Colonel  Leake,  but  I  cannot  say  that  his  argu- 
ments carry  any  more  conviction  to  my  mind  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  His  negative  arguments  against  Sir  W.  Gell  and  his 
followers  appear  to  me  very  strong ;  but  he  equally  fails  in  esta- 
blishing his  counter  theory. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  the  researches  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Times  newspaper  for 
September  26,  1878)  have  thrown  an  unexpected  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  have  established,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ithaca,  the  royal  city  of  Ulysses — ^if  Ulysses  is  to 
be  admitted  as  an  historical  personage  at  all — was  situated  on  the 
hill  of  Aeto,  where  Oolonel  Leake  had  long  ago  noticed  the  occur- 
rence of  very  ancient  walls  and  foundations.  But  if  this  interestr 
ing  discoveiy  may  be  considered  as  settling  the  question  of  the  true 
topography  of  Ithaca,  it  leaves  the  still  more  interesting  inquiry, 
how  far  the  real  topography  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Homeric 
descriptions,  to  be  solved  by  some  competent  scholar  who  may 
examine  the  localities  in  a  less  enthusiastic  spirit  than  Dr. 
Schliemann. 


*  A  full  xeview  of  the  Gennan  literature  of  the  sabject  will  be  found  in 
Bachholz,  Die  Hcmerisehe  BedUen,  vol.  i.  pp.  120-146. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

•HOMBB  TO  HEOATiEUS. 


Section  1. — Poetical  Notices  subsequent  to  Homer. 

§  1.  It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  if  we  were  able  to  trace 
the  saccessive  steps  by  which  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  advanced  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of 
Herodotns;  and  especially  to  mark  how  their  ideas  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  were  to  the  earlier  poet  nothing  but  a  vague 
region  of  marvel  and  mystery,  gradually  assumed  form  and 
consistence,  as  the  Greeks  extended  their  colonies  and  com- 
merce in  that  direction.  Unfortunately  the  materials  for  such 
a  connected  review  are  in  great  me^ure  wanting.  Contem- 
porary evidence  there  is  none.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
the  period  in  question  prose  writing  was  unknown ;  there  were 
consequently  no  professed  writers  on  geography  or  history,  to 
supply  us  with  definite  and  trustworthy  information.  Even 
the  works  of  the  poets,  upon  which  we  should  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  the  absence  of  more  authentic  guidance,  are  for 
the  most  part  lost  to  us,  and  we  are  reduced  to  glean  what  few 
hints  we  can  gather  from  incidental  notices  in  the  fragments 
that  remain,  or  from  the  citations  of  later  writers,  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  testing. 

The  extant  poems  of  Hesiod  are  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
occasion  for  many  notices  of  a  geographical  kind.  They 
nevertheless  contain  sufficient  evidence  that  the  horizon  of  the 
Greek  world  had  already  expanded  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  which  bounded  it  in  the  days  of  Homer.  Unfortunately 
the  attempt  to  compare  the  two   is    hampered  by  almost 
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insuperable  difBculties,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  in 
which  these  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  probability, 
or  rather  certainty,  that  they  have  been  largely  interpolated 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  original  composition.    This  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Theogony,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  poems  which  can  be  said  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  purpose  of  our  present  enquiry.    HerQ  we  find  a  catalogue 
of  rivers,  enumerated  as  the  offspring  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
in  which  occur  the  names  of  the  Nile,  the  Eridanus,  the 
Phasis,  and  the  Ister,^  all  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
unknown  to  Homer.    Atlas  had  already  assumed  the  mythical 
character,  which  he  retained  in  all  later  writers,  as  well  as  the 
^' local  habitation"  in  the  far  west.      He  is   described  as 
**  supporting  the  heavens  with  his  head  and  unwearied  hands, 
under  the  pressure  of  stem  necessity,  standing  at  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  earth,  in  front  of  the  clear-voiced  Hesperides." ' 
In  another  passage  the  Hesperides  are  spoken  of  as  guarding 
their  beautiful  golden  apples  and  the  trees  that  bore  the 
precious  fruit  "  beyond  the  waters  of  Ocean."  *    Geryones  also, 
the  three-headed  giant,  dwelt  in  the  sea-girt  island  of  Erythea, 
across  the  stream  of  Ocean,  from  whence  Hercules  drove  away 
his  herd  of  exen.^    Here  therefore  we  find  this  cluster  of 
legends — almost  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin — already  ga- 
thered around  the  same  locality.    The  name  of  Tartessus  is 
not,  however,  found  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.    All  was  yet  vague  and 
mythical  in  those  remote  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  eartL 


»  Hesiod,  Theogon.  vv.  837-345. 
«  Ibid.  w.  517-519. 

*  ArAiK  6*  ovpoLyhv  tvfAv  cx«i  Kpart^  vw*  ia^yiafit 
weipnunr  iv  yaiTifit  irporap  *lRcvtpiit»v  Aiyu^fwi^ 

The  entirely  differeDt  conoeption  of 
this  myth  entertained  by  Homer  has 
been  already  pointed  out 

'  'EviripiSac  tt  0X9  fi^Aa  ««fn)v  <cAvrov  'Om- 
Xpviraa  tcakdi  lUXown  ^povrd  re  BMfita 
Hteiod,  Tbeogun.  vv.  216,  316. 


The  same  expression  of  their  dwelling 
^beyond  the  famous  Ocean"  is  foond 
also  in  t.  274,  where  they  are  aMO- 
ciated  with  the  Gorgon**. 

*  Ibid.  ^v.  287-294.  He  dwelt 
irtpifA^tlf  whf  *Epi;9c({7 :  but  in  t.  294 
his  herds  are  described  as  dwelling 
irc^y  kKwtov  *Aiccayou> :  and  Hercules 
had  to  cross  the  stream  of  Ocean  to  get 
at  them  (9ia0its  wipov  'QK^ayoTo,  y.  292). 
The  Hesperides  were  probably  in  like 
manner  considered  as  dwelling  in  an 
island. 
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OceaniiSy  the  father  of  all  liyerSy  is  still,  in  the  mind  of 
Hesiod,  itself  a  mighty  riTer,  **  the  Ocean  stream/'  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it^^the  perfect  river"— an  expression  appa- 
rently referring  to  its  complete  circular  course,  flowing  round 
and  encompassing  all  things.*  But  in  the  passages  just  cited 
we  see  the  notion  that  there  was  something  still  beyond  the 
stream  of  Ocean,  or  at  least  surrounded  by  its  arms.  In 
like  manner  we  find  mention  elsewhere  of  ''the  islands  of 
the  blest,"  by  the  deep  eddies  of  Ocean ' — an  idea  which  took 
firm  possession  of  the  Greek  mind,  so  that  we  shall  find  it 
recurring,  in  one  form  or  another,  throughout  the  history 
of  their  geographical  views. 

No  mention  is  found  in  Hesiod  of  either  Italy  or  Sicily  by 
name,  but  there  is  one  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Latinus 
and  Tekgonus,  the  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  as  **  reigning 
over  the  far-famed  Tyrrhenians  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
sacied  islands  "  ^ — a  notice  that  undoubtedly  proves  the  name 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  be  already  familiar  to  the  writer,  and 
even  shows  some  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  Latins,^  though 
his  ideas  concerning  their  position  were  extrernely  vague. 
But  these  lines  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  poem  which  is  almost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  long  poem,  now  lost,  but  long  extant  under 
the  name  of  Hesiod,  called  the  Catalogue  of  Women.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the  extant 
poems,  to  determine  how  far  it  can  be  considered  as  belonging 


*  This  appears  to  be  certainly  the 
most  probaole  translation  of  the  epithet 
TcA^OTos  woTOfJuno,  which  is  twice 
applied  by  Hesiod  to  the  stream  of 
Ooean  (Theogon.  tt.  242,  959.  See 
Van  Lennep'b  note).  Once  only  is  the 
Homeric  epithet  of  ki^^poos  employed 
by  Hesiod  (Ibid.  ▼.  776X 

(^  et  DL  ITI. 
Here  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 


found  in  the  Odyssey  (iw.  563),  that 
Menelans  was  destined  to  a  separate 
existence,  apart  from  the  other  dead, 
**  ill  the  Elysian  plain,  at  the  farthest 
limit  of  the  earth :  **  but  in  Hesiod  we 
already  find  tiiese  regions  designated 
as  *'  the  islands  of  the  blest" 

'  Oi  ^  ifroc  jJAoAa^'rif  A«  fivxv  i^f  M'  2«p^y 
wSuarw  Tvparfvciotf  ayaKAtLTOtaxp  oyaatror. 
Theogon.  ▼▼.  1016, 1016. 

'  It  can   hardly  be   doubted   that 


heroes  who  had  fought  at  Thebes  and  I  Latinus  was  introduced  in  this  passage 
before  Troy.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  *  in  connection  with  the  Latins,  though 
only  an  ex}:aarion  of  the  idea,  already      they  are  not  named  as  a  people. 
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to  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been 
interpolated  at  a  later  period.  Nor,  if  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  altogether  to  a  later  age,  have  we  any  eyidence 
as  to  the  date  of  its  composition.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  rely  with  any  confidence  upon  the  citations  of  later  geo- 
graphers and  grammarians,  many  of  which  refer  only  to  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  without  any  indication  of  the  particular  work. 
It  is  only  in  this  yague  manner  that  we  are  told  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  ^tna,  and  with  the  little  island 
of  Ortygia,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Syracusans.*  He  was  also  the  first  to  mention 
the  Ligyes  or  Ligurians,  as  well  as  the  Scythians,  both  of 
which  names  he  associates  with  that  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  a 
manner  that  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  three  as  forming  the 
limits  of  the  poet's  knowledge.^  To  Hesiod  also  is  ascribed 
the  first  mention  of  many  of  the  fables  which  eyer  after 
retained  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  while  later  geographers 
struggled  in  yain  to  assign  them  a  definite  habitation  and 
locality.  Among  these  were  the  Hyperboreans,  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  north  wind,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  perfect 
climate  ;  *  the  Griffins,  with  their  "  guarded  gold ; "  '  and  the 
races  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  (Hemicynes  or  Cynocephali), 
and  others  with  heads  of  monstrous  size  (MacrocephaU). 
These  last  he  associated  with  the  Pygmies,*  and  probably 
therefore  supposed  them  to  be  situated  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  deserts  of  Africa  continued  long  after  to  be  peopled 
with  these  and  other  fabulous  creations. 


»  Btrabo,  i.  2,  p.  23.  *Eparo<re4yris 
5i  *lifflo9oy  fi^y  thcdC^i  ictirwryLivov  ircpl 
r^f  *09v(rff4»5  ir\drris,  9r(  Kark  Sticc- 
Xlav  Koi  'lra\icLF  ytytyrrrai^  wurrt^o'avTa 
rp  9d(i7  /i^  fji6yoy  rwv  ^*  *Ofi'fipov  \eyo' 
yAvwv  fit/uftia'OcUf  &XA&  Koi  Alrvrjs  koX 
*0(jrvyi  as  rov  irpbs  "ivpoKo^iras  yri<riov 

*  At0toiras  Alyvds  re  iSk  2ic69a5  /xm;- 
fioX7o<^5^— Cited  by  EiatostheneB,  ap. 
Strab.  va  3,  p.  300. 


'  &AX'  'HtrioZ^  fUv  4<m  w€p\  Trcfi/b- 
p4»y  tlfynfJL4ya, — Herodotus,  iv.  32.  The 
full  deyelopment  of  the  myth  is  first 
found  in  Pindar. 

•  irepl  ypvrmy  *H<r(oSos  rp&ros  Ir^ptf 
rt^araro. — Scbol.  ad  ifisohyl.  F^meih. 
V.  793.  (Heeiodi  Fragment.  123, 
Gk)ettling.} 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  43.  'Htri^ov  8*  obx  iy 
ris  alrida-tuTo  Ayyotay,  'HfiUcvytu  Xiyoy- 
ros  Koi  MtucpoK9^>dKovs  Ktd  livyfialws^ 
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§  2.  Of  the  Yoluminous  series  of  poems  extant  in  ancient 
times  under  the  title  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  fragments  which 
haye  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  few  and  scanty  that  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  contribute  anything  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge. In  the  Homeric  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  there  occur  a 
few  incidental  notices  that  deserve  a  passing  mention.  Thus 
we  not  only  find  in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  a  very  full 
enumeration  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  to  which  the 
subject  naturally  led;^  but  in  that  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
there  occurs  repeatedly  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
distinctive  appellation  unknown  to  Homer ;  while,  singularly 
enough,  the  term  used  in  contrast  to  it  to  signify  the  main- 
land or  continental  Greece,  as  opposed  to  the  peninsula  and 
islands,  is  that  of  Europe,  which  evidently  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  more  general  signification.*  These  two  hymns 
are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
series.  That  to  Dionysus,  in  which  we  find  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
introduced  as  a  familiar  notion,  is  probably  of  a  much  later 
date.' 

§  3.  The  great  uncertainty  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  all  these  poems  renders  their  testimony  of  little  value 
in  tracing  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  while  of 
the  poets  that  may  be  considered  as  unquestionably  belonging 
to  a  later  period — after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads — 
Pisander,  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  Naupac- 
tica,  scarcely  any  fragments  remain.  The  two  last  writers,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  were  among  the  first  to  dilate 
upon  the  history  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  which  had  already 
assumed  the  same  general  form  that  it  ever  after  retained.^ 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the 


'  Hymn  ad  Apoll.  Del.  yt.  29-44. 


Hymn  ad  ApolL  Pytb.  yt.  72,  73. 

The  nme  two  venee  are  rraeated  (yy. 
112, 113) ;  but  the  name  of  the  Pelo- 


Soimesus  ocoutb  again  also  (y.  241),  in 
escribing  the  voyage  of  the  Cretan 
ship  to  Delphi. 

'  In  the   same  hjrnm   (y.  29)  the 
Hyperboreans   are    incidentally  men- 
tioned as  an  idea  familiar  to  all. 
'  See  aboYe,  Chap.  II.  p.  25. 
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seventh  century  B.0.9  is  said  to  haye  composed  an  entire  poem 
upon  the  same  subject;,  but  the  statement  rests  upon  very 
doubtful  authority.*  Another  poet,  whose  age  is  very  un- 
certain,  but  who  probably  flourished  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of 
a  more  decidedly  geographical  character.  His  Arimaspea, 
which  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  and  was  still  extant  at  a  much 
later  period/  contained  an  account  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  north  of  the  Euxine,  derived  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  personal  observation,  and  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tained geographical  information  of  real  value,  though  mixed 
with  absurd  fetbles,  treated  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  a 
poet.^ 

But  long  before  the  period  to  which  the  poets  in  question 
must  probably  be  assigned,  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence 
of  a  wholly  different  character,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  increased  their  navigation  and  commerce,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  No  contemporary  evidence 
is  indeed  available  with  respect  to  their  actual  voyages,  or 
even  in  most  cases  to  their  commercial  relations ;  but  the  fact 
that  we  find  them  founding  in  distant  countries,  both  to  the 
east  and  west,  numerous  colonies,  which  continued  to  subsist 
and  flourish  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  greatly  extended  horizon  which  had  opened  to  their 
view,  and  of  the  greatly  increased  zeal,  as  well  as  knowledge 


*  All  the  works  ascribed  to  the 
Cretan  sage  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L 10) 
may  be  considered  as  of  very  doubtfal 
authenticity,  if  not  altogether  apoory^ 
phal.  Among  these  he  mentions, 
**  The  buUding  of  the  Ship  Argo,  and 
the  Toyage  of  Jason  to  Colchis :  a  poem 
in  6500  verses."  But  no  reference  is 
found  to  it  in  any  other  author. 

^  Herodot.  iy.  13.  It  ii  certain  that 
a  poem  called  Arimaspea  was  extant 
long  afterwards,  and  is  cited  both  by 
Strubo  and  Pausanias,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers  under  the  Roman  Ehnpire 
(Strabo,  i.  2,  p.  21 ;  xiii.  1,  p.  589 ; 
Paunan.  i.  24,  §  6 ;  t.  7,  §  9) ;  but  its 


anthentioity  was  denied  by  some 
critics.  Whether  this  was  the  same 
work  which  was  known  to  Herodotus 
we  haye  no  means  of  judging,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

'  According  to  Suidas  (s.  v,)  Aristeas 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Croesus  and 
Cyrus:  and  it  seems  probable  that  he 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  (B.a  560-MO). 
The  accounts  which  refer  him  to  a 
much  earlier  period  are  probHbly  con- 
nected with  the  fables  oonoeming  his 
previous  life  and  reappearance.  See 
Herodotus,  iv.  14, 15 ;  and  Suidaa,  2.  e. 
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and  skilly  with  which  the  Greeks  had  began  to  devote  them- 
BelTes  to  maritime  pursuits.  It  may  be  reasonably  assmned 
that,  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  the  foundation  of  colonies,  which 
affords  ns  the  only  chronological  evidence  of  the  extension  of 
Greek  power  and  civilization,  must  have  been  preceded  by 
some  degree  of  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  the  regions 
that  they  selected  for  their  distant  settlements. 


Section  2. — Colonies. 


§  1.  The  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
history  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  war,  does  not  enable  us 
to  trace  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  movement  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  which  characterizes  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  But  we  may  observe  the  results  of 
this  early  development  of  the  national  energies,  displaying 
itself  at  once  in  almost  every  direction  during  the  period 
in  question.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
the  rapid  extension  of  their  colonies  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  until  they  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  colonial  empire,  which  bore  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  narrow  and  limited  area  of  the  parent  country,  as 
does  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  day  to  the  British 
Islands. 

Their  enterprising  spirit  was  directed  in  the  first  instance 
towards  the  west,  where  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  eminently  calculated  to  attract  their  attention 
and  excite  their  cupidity.  These  countries  were  probably 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  native  races  that  occupied  them  appear 
to  have  been  more  or  less  closely  connected  by  ethnical  afSni- 
ties  with  the  Hellenes  themselves.  At  all  events,  they  seem 
to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  by  two 
successive  bodies  of  emigrants,  proceeding  from  two  different 
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cities^  and  representing  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  The  foundation  of  Naxos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^tna 
by  a  body  of  Ionic  colonists  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  took 
place  in  b.c.  735,  and  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  that 
of  Syracuse,  a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth.^  Both  settlements 
were  originally  established  on  sites  such  as  those  habitually 
selected  by  the  Phoenician  colonies  {  Naxos  stood  on  a  project- 
ing peninsular  headland,  capable  of  easy  defence  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  original  city  of  Syracuse  was  confined  to  the 
small  island  of  Ortygia,  which  was  separated  &om  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait.  But  the  same  impulse  that  led  to  the 
original  establishment  of  these  colonies,  seems  to  have  quickly 
attracted  other  emigrants  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  so  that 
the  Naxians  were  able,  within  a  few  years  after  their  own 
foundation  (b.c.  730),  to  establish  in  their  turn  the  two  colonies 
of  Leontini  and  Catana,  both  of  which  eventually  became 
much  more  powerful  and  important  than  the  parent  city. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Hyblaean  Megara  (as  it  was 
called  for  distinction's  sake)  was  founded  by  an  independent 
colony  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Greece  (b.c.  728).* 
From  this  period  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  we 
hear  of  any  fresh  colonies  in  Sicily.  Even  Syracuse  itself 
seems  to  have  at  first  risen  but  slowly  to  power.  It  was  not 
till  seventy  years  after  its  foundation  that  it  established  its 
first  colony  at  Acrae  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  this  was 
followed  twenty  years  later  by  that  of  Casmenee.  But  neither 
of  these  ever  rose  to  be  places  of  consideration ;  the  more 
flourishing  colony  of  Camarina  was  not  settled  till  135  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  599).* 

§  2.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigration  had  been  directed  to 
the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The  earliest  settlements  here  were 
all  of  Achaean  origin.     Sybaris,  founded  in  B.C.  720,  Crotona, 


»  Thuoyd.  vi.  8 ;  Strabo,  vi.  2,  pp. 
267,  269.  See  Clinton,  FasL  EeU. 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  4.      Conoeming  the 
date,  see  Clinton,  F,  H,  toI.  i.  p.  166. 
»  Tliucyd.  vi.  5. 
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aboat  ten  years  later,  and  Hetapontiun,  not  later  than  B.C.  700,* 
all  rose  in  succession  to  be  opulent  and  flourishing  cities,  and 
became  in  turn  the  parents  of  many  minor  colonies.  The 
powerful  city  of  Tarentum,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  same 
gnlf,  haying  the  advantage  of  a  situation  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Syracuse,  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony — one  of  the  few 
planted  by  that  people,  and  this  exception  was  due,  not  to  any 
commercial  enterprise  on  their  part,  but  to  the  exceptional 
political  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Its  foundation  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  708.^ 

§  3.  Nearly  contemporary  with  the  earliest  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  was  the  settlement  of  the  Corinthians  in 
the  important  island  of  Corcyra  (about  B.C.  734)  *  which  rapidly 
rose  to  such  power  as  to  be  able,  within  less  than  a  century 
after  its  foundation,  to  contend  at  sea  with  the  mother  city. 
Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  naturally  secured 
to  it  in  great  measure  the  command  of  that  sea,  and,  in  order 
still  further  to  establish  their  power  in  this  quarter,  the  Cor- 
cyrseans  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  founded  in  their  turn  the 
two  colonies  of  ApoUonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  both  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic' 

The  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhenians  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,. must  have  presented  a  formidable  obstacle 


*  Metapontnm  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  the  iestimoDy  of  Strabo,  by 
Crotona  and  SybariB  in  common,  and 
•fter  the  foundation  of  Tarentnm. 
(Stiabo,  Ti.  1,  pp.  264,  265.)  Hence 
the  date  assigned  by  Easebius,  who 
woa]d  cany  it  back  as  far  as  b.o.  774, 
ii  certainly  erroneous.  See  the  article 
Mktafohtuh  in  Smith's  DicL  of  An- 
ciaU  Geography  vol.  ii.  p.  846. 

'  Clinion,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174.  For 
the  eironmstanccs  which  led  to  its 
foundation  see  the  narratives  of  Antio- 
ehus  and  Ephorus,  cited  by  Strabo 
(n.  3,  pp.  278,  279). 

*  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  2,  p.  269), 
Gurcyra  was  colonized  by  a  portion  of 
the   same  body   of    emigrants    who 


founded  Syracuse.  Its  foundation  may 
therefore  be  assi^ed  to  the  same  date. 
Hieronymus,  indeed,  places  it  twenty- 
six  years  later  ^8.0.  708);  but  the 
authority  of  Strabo  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable, and  is  confirmed  by  collateral 
circumstances.  (See  Clinton,  F,  H. 
vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

'  Dyrrhachium,  or  Epidamnus,  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called  by  the 
Greeks,  was  founded  m  b.o.  625  (Euseb. 
Chron.  ad  ann,)\  ApoUonia  somewhat 
later,  during  the  reign  of  Periander  at 
Corinth.  Both  cities  attained  to  great 
power  and  prosperity,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  trade  with  the  lUyrian 
tribes  of  the  interior. 
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to  the  deyelopment  of  the  Greek  commerce^  as  well  as  of  their 
colonial  system,  in  that  direction :  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  had  at  an  early  period,  though  the  exact  date  cannot 
be  ascertained,  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, where  they  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  the  isolated 
colony  of  Cumae  ;^  a  city  that  became  the  nucleus  of  a  remark- 
able local  deyelopment  of  Greek  influence  and  civilization, 
which  not  only  maintained  itself  through  three  centuries 
against  aU  the  eflforts  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  long 
continued  even  under  the  Boman  domination  to  retain  its  dis- 
tinctive Hellenic  character.  Neapolis,  a  younger  offshoot  of 
CumsB,  was  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  a  distinctly  Greek 
city.^ 

§  4.  Still  more  important  and  influential  was  the  more  distant 
settlement  of  Massilia,  a  colony  from  Phocsea  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  founded  in  b.g.  600,  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
Gaul,  as  the  country  would  be  described  by  later  geographers, 
but  in  a  region  which  was  then  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ligurian 
origin.^  The  excellence  of  its  capacious  and  land-locked 
harbour,  as  well  as  the  ready  communications  with  the  interior 
afforded  by  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  caused  Massilia  to  rise 
quickly  to  great  prosperity,  and  while  the  remoteness  of  its 
situation  naturally  kept  it  aloof  from  aU  participation  in  the 
wars  and  revolutions  that  affected  other  portions  of  the  Greek 
world,  its  wise  and  vigorous  government,  which  presents  strong 
features  of  similarity  to  that  of  Yenice,  secured  it  an  un- 


^  It  is  singalar  that,  according  to  the 
distinct  statement  of  Strabo  (y.  4,  p. 
243),  GumsB,  notwithstanding  its  more 
remote  situation,  was  tlie  earliest  of 
all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  or 
Sicily  :  and  the  particulars  giyen  by 
him  oonoerning  its  foundation  haye 
every  appearance  of  being  historicaL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  date  giyen  by 
the  later  ehronologers  fEusebius  and 
Hieronymus),  who  woula  carry  it  back 
as  far  as  b.c.  1050,  may  be  sa£Bly  re- 
jectedi  as  belonging  to  the  period  of 


mythical  traditions,  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  anything  like  historical 
chronology.  (See  the  sabjeei  more 
fuUy  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  DieL  of 
Ancient  Oeography,  art  Cuxae,  y61,  i. 
p.  716.) 

s  Strabo,  yi.  1,  p.  253. 

'  The  date  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  TimsouB  (cited  by  Soymnus  Cfaius, 
y.  214),  who  placed  it  120  years  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis.  For  ihe  other 
authorities,  see  Clinton,  F.  H,  yol.  i 
p.  220. 
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exampled  amount  of  internal  tranquillity.  Like  all  the  other 
principal  colonies  of  the  Greeks  in  ontlying  situations^  the 
MMwilJAns  by  degrees  established  smaller  settlements  along 
the  coast  on  both  sides  of  them — Olbia,  Antipolis,  and  Nicsea 
to  the  eastward ;  Agathe,  Bhoda,  and  EmporiaB  to  the  west ; 
and  though  none  of  those  towns  rose  to  any  great  importance, 
they  doubtless  all  contributed  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  among  the  barbarous  native 
tribes.^  The  parent  city,  meanwhile,  extended  its  commercial 
relations  far  into  the  interior,  and  the  geographical  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  gradually  attained  of  these  western  regions 
of  Europe,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enterprising  traders 
of  MassUia. 

§  5.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  Spain  would  seem 
to  have  offered  a  still  fedrer  iSeld  for  Greek  colonization,  but  here 
they  were  met  and  opposed  by  the  influences  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  colonists,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
an  early  period  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  trade.  Not- 
withstanding the  favourable  reception  afforded  by  the  native 
king  to  a  body  of  Phoc«ean  navigators  who  were  accidentally 
carried  to  the  south  of  Spain,^  we  hear  of  only  a  few  isolated 
attempts  at  colonization  in  that  quarter,  and  those  few  pro- 
duced little  result.  The  town  of  Maenaca,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Baetica,  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  was  a  colony 
of  Massilia,  the  farthest  in  this  direction,  but  it  never  became 
a  place  of  consequence,*  and  neither  the  period  of  its  foun- 
dation nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty. 

The  same  causes  would  naturally  operate  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  along  the  northern  shores  of 


*  Bhoda  and  Empori«  both  retained 
a  decodedly  HeUenio  chamoter  down  to 
the  tone  of  the  Boman  conquest :  and 
■track  ooins  bearing  Greek  legends 
and  showing  the  mMiifest  impreBs  of 
Greek  9it 

*  HerodotoB,  i.  163. 


*  Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  157.  Sagontum 
also,  aooording  to  the  same  author,  was 
ori^^nallj  a  Greek  oolony  from  Zacyn- 
ihns  (ib.  p.  159),  but  it  appears  to 
have  lost  aU  Greek  efaaracter,  and 
become  a  mere  Spanish  town  before  it 
figures  in  history. 
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Afirica  where  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  esta- 
blished from  an  early  period.  Even  in  Sicily  it  was  long 
before  they  piished  on  their  settlements  towards  the  western 
half  of  the  island ;  but  here  the  Phoenicians  gradnaUy  gave 
way  before  them,  and  withdrew  to  the  north-western  comer 
of  Sicily,  from  whence  they  could  easily  keep  up  uninterrupted 
communication  with  Carthage/  In  Sardinia,  on  the  contrary, 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  influence  always  continued  para- 
mount, and  nothing  but  very  few  and  faint  indications  are  pre- 
served of  any  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  that  large  and 
fertile  island.  A  vigorous  endeavour  was,  indeed,  made  to 
establish  a  Greek  colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica, 
the  proximity  of  which  to  Massilia  would  have  rendered  it  an 
important  acquisition  to  that  city;  but  the  efforts  of  the 
Phocaeans  were  foiled  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  the  island  was  allowed  to  lapse  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  former  people.® 

§  6.  The  Carthaginians,  as  has  been  already  observed,  held 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  in  the 
interval  between  those  much-dreaded  gulfs  and  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  there  lay  a  region  of  great  natural  fertility  which  was 
unoccupied  by  any  power  more  formidable  than  the  wandering 
native  tribes ;  and  here  arose  another  group  of  Greek  cities, 
which  preserved  through  many  centuries  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  formed  for  a  long 
period  a  flourishing  oasis  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarism.  Cyrene,  founded  in  b.c.  631,  by  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  the  island  of  Thera,'  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  district,  and  around  it  were  grouped  the  four  minor 
cities  of  Barce,  Teucheira,  Hesperides,  and  ApoUonia,  all  of 
them  colonies  or  offshoots  of  Cyrene  itself. 

§  7.  In  Egypt  the  existence  of  a  long-established  native  civili- 


^  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

•  Herodotus*   i.    165-167  ;    Diodor. 
▼.13. 


*  Herodot.  iv.  150-158.    Concerning 
the  date,  see  Note  A,  p.  127. 
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zation  precluded  the  settlement  of  Greek  colonies ;  but  here 
also  the  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions :  the  jealousy  of  all  intercourse  with  foreigners^  which 
had  prerailed  under  the  earlier  dynasties,  having  given  way 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  when  Psamme- 
tichas,  who  had  been  assisted  by  some  Ionian  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
requited  their  services  by  opening  his  ports  to  their  country- 
men. The  city  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  became  an  important  emporium  of  Greek  com* 
merce,  and  traders  of  that  nation  settled  there  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  termed  by  some  writers  a  Greek  colony.^ 

From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
colonization  during  this  early  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.o.  their  settlements  had 
spread  around  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  maintained  much  continuous  intercourse  with  the  parent 
cities,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  never  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and,  hence,  they  not  only  serve  to  prove 
the  extent  to  which  Greek  commerce  and  navigation  had 
already  attained  in  these  remote  regions  ;  but  they  became  in 
their  turn  the  centres  from  which  Greek  arts  and  civilization 
were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding  countries. 

§  8.  During  the  same  period,  the  adventurous  Greek  navi- 
gators had  not  only  explored  the  long-dreaded  shores  of  the 
£uxine,  but  iiad  rendered  them  so  familiar  that  they  had 
almost  lost  their  terrors,  and  here  also  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies  had  arisen,  not  only  on  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  this  inland  sea,  but  even  on  its  northern  coast,  among  the 
wild  nomad  tribes  that  occupied  the  vast  solitudes  of  Scythia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  When  we  first  obtain  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  in  these  quarters,  we  find  them  in 


*  Heiodot.  ii.  154,  178  ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801. 
VOL,  I.  H 
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a  state  of  great  proBperity,  exercising  important  influence  over 
the  neighbouring  tribes— in  some  cases  apparently  direct 
dominion — while  they  maintained  regular  commercial  relations 
with  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  interior. 

We  haye  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  period  when 
Greek  navigators  first  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Euxine.  The  statement  repeated  by  many  ancient  writers ' 
that  the  original  name  given  to  it  was  Azenos  or  Axeinos — 
"  the  inhospitable  " — on  account  of  its  stormy  and  dangerous 
character,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
surrounded  it,  and  that  this  was  afterwards  changed  into  Eu- 
xeinos — "  the  hospitable  '* — when  it  had  been  thrown  open  to 
Greek  navigation  and  commerce — ^may  very  probably  be 
nothing  more  than  an  etymological  fancy ;  but  the  change 
of  relations  upon  which  it  was  based  was  undoubtedly  a  fact 
The  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  this  quarter,  however, 
did  not  commence  till  a  later  period  than  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
None  of  those  concerning  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
chronology  can  be  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  B.c.y  and 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  we  find  the  rival 
cities  of  Miletus  and  Megara  vying  with  one  another  in  found- 
ing colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphorus, 
while  neither  of  them  as  yet  attempted  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments within  the  Euxine  itself. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  cities — ^both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  leading  states  of  Greece  for  commercial  and 
maritime  enterprise — ^may  remind  one,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  of  that  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Thus,  while  Megara  had  founded  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  important 
colonies  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  at  the  entrance  of  the 


*  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  298,  300,  who  cites 
Apollodoms  and  other  earlier  writers 
(Scymn.  Ch.  v.  785).  No  allusion  to 
such  a  change  is  found  in  Herodotus, 
but  Pindar  uses  the  expression  "A^tufos 


where  he  is  describing  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts  ( Pyth.  iv.  203),  tliou^h 
he  elsewhere  employs  the  usoal  term 
ZC^tivos,    (^Nem,  iv.  49.) 
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Bosphoms,  as  well  as  the  less  considerable  towns  of  Selymbria 
and  Astacus  on  the  Propontis,'  Miletus  had  occupied  the 
southern  shore  of  the  same  land-locked  sea  by  its  settlements 
at  AbyduSy  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Proconnesus/ 

The  possession  of  two  such  important  positions  as  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  commanding  the  very  entrance  of  the  Euxine, 
would  seem  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Megarians  the  exclusive 
control  of  that  sea ;  and  it  is  strange  to  find  that  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  later  (b.o.  559)  that  they  pushed  forward  their 
settlements  within  the  Bosphorus,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia^  a  place  which  continued 
until  a  late  period  to  be*  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine.*  This  new  city  rapidly  rose  to 
power,  and  was  soon  able  to  send  out  colonies  in  its  turn ;  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Callatis  or  CaUatia,  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  more  celebrated  city  of  Chersonesus — called 
for  distinction's  sake  Chersonesus  Heraclea — near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  occupying  very 
nearly  the  same  site  with  the  now  famous  city  of  Sevastopol.* 

§  9.  Meanwhile  their  rivals,  the  Milesians,  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Euxine,  and  extended 
their  settlements  along  its  shores  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Their  earliest  colonies  within  that  strait  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
founded  Istrus  or  Istropolis  as  early  as  b.o.  633,  and  Tomi 
apparently  soon  after.'     The  object  of  these  two  settlements 


'  Chaleedon  was  fonnded  in  b.o. 
^4;  Byzantium  not  till  b.o.  657. 
Selymbna  was  founded  bt^foTe  Byzan- 
tium. (Scymn.  Ch.  v.  716.)  Con- 
ning the  date  of  the  latter  and  of 
Chfclcedon,  gee  Clinton,  F,  H.,  voL  L 
pp.  186, 194. 

*  GyzicQs,  which  became  by  far  the 
"*«t  important  of  these  settlements, 
^w  fiwnded,  according  to  the  best 
anthoritiea  in  b.c.  675.  (See  Note  B. 
P- 1».) 


*  The  date  is  fixed  by  Soymnns 
Obiua  (v.  975)  as  c^mtemporary  with 
the  overthrow  of  tlie  Median  monarchy 
by  Cyrus. 

*  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Chersonesus  is  wholly  unknown. 
Neumann  assigns  it  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.O.  (Die  HeUenen  im 
Shtfthentande^  p.  388) :  but  his  grounds 
are  merely  coniectuiul. 

'  The  fonnnation  of  Istrus  is  fize<l 
by  Scymnus  Chius  (v.   770)  as  con- 
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was  evidently  to  Becore  the  shortest  communicatioii  by  land 
with  the  Danube,  and  thus  to  command  the  commerce  of  that 
great  river,  the  actual  mouths  of  which,  from  their  marshy  and 
unsettled  character,  have  never  been  occupied  by  any  town 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  subsequent  foundation 
of  ApoUonia  and  Odessus,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  but  nearer 
to  the  Bosphorus,^  was  probably  designed  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  communication  with  these  outlying  settlements :  but  the 
former  city  rose  at  a  later  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  this  part  of  the  Euxine. 

A  far  more  important  colony  was  Sinope,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  founded,  according  to  what 
seems  the  most  probable  chronology,  about  B.c.  630.'  It  soon 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  city,  and  sent  out  colonies  in  its  turn, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Trapezus — the  modem 
Trebizond — which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  trade  with  the  East.  Cerasus 
and  Cotyora,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  were  also  colonies  of 
Sinope.^  Amisus  on  the  other  hand,  which  soon  rose  to  be  a 
place  of  consideration,  was  apparently  a  settlement  direct  from 
the  parent  city  of  Miletus.^  The  remoter  colonies  of  Fhasis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Dioscurias, 
nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  though  carrying  on  an 


temporary  with  the  irraption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Cimmerians ;  and  that  of  Odessus  with 
the  accession  of  Astyages  to  the  throne 
of  Media  (v.  749).  This  moile  of 
marking  dates,  by  refennce  to  some 
contemporary  event,  bears  with  it  a 
much  greater  stump  of  probability 
than  the  arbitrary  dates  assigned  by 
later  chronologerd.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  little  work  extant  under 
the  name  of  Scymnus  Chi  us  had  very 
good  information  concerning  thetie 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine,  which 
he  apparently  derived  principally  from 
Demetrius  of  Callatia  (see  v.  720). 

*  Apollonia  was  founded  about  fifty 
years   before   the  accession  of  Cyrus 


(Scymn.  Cii.  v.  731),  or  about  B.C.  609. 
Odessus  shortly  after  69i.  See  pre- 
ceding n(»te. 

*  Omceming  the  date  of  Sinope, 
and  its  colony  Trapezus,  see  Note  B. 
p.  128. 

^  Xenophon,  AnabanSy  v.  3,  §  2 :  5,  §  3. 

*  Theopomp.  ap.  Slrab.  xii.  p.  M7. 
Scymnus  Chius,  on  the  contrary,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Phocaoans  (v.  919). 
According  to  the  same  author  Pha- 
nagoria,  nn  the  Cimmerian  Iktspoms, 
was  a  colony  from  Teos  (v.  892).  It 
is  probable  that  in  both  cases  thcrt* 
may  have  been  a  body  of  colonists 
from  those  Ionian  cities,  but  under  the 
guidance  and  command  of  the  Mile- 
sians. 
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extensive  commerce  with  the  interioiy  never  seem  to  have  risen 
beyond  the  character  of  fortified  trading-stations :  a  circum- 
stance for  which  their  position  on  a  marshy  coast,  without 
natural  ports,  may  sufficiently  account. 

§  10.  Far  different  was  the  case  with  the  cities  founded  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  evident  that  the  Milesians 
early  became  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Euxine  on  this  side,  as  channels  of  commercial 
intercourse  and  communication  with  the  interior :  and  accord- 
ingly  we  find  them  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
this  trade  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  the  entrances 
of  all  these  great  streams.  Tyras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  now  the  Dniester,  never  attained  to  any  great 
importance :  but  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Olbia,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  were  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants :  while  Panticapaeum, 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Kertch,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Tansuis,  rose  to  a  still  higher 
d^ree  of  power  and  opulence,  and  became  for  centuries  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  countries.  It  was  not  till  a  much 
later  period — apparently  after  the  time  of  Herodotus — that  a 
colony  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taniufs  itself,  in  the 
&rthe8t  recesses  of  the  Falus  Mseotis.^  But  Theodosia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
site  as  was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  flourishing 
Grenoese  colony  of  Caffa — ^and  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  though  in  some  degree  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  greatness  of  Panticapaeum,  both  of  them  became, 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  to  be  flourishing 
towns  and  important  places  of  trade.^ 


*  Ko  mentian  of  it  is  fonnd  in  Hero- 
dntng.  Nor  does  its  name  occur  in 
Seymnns  Chias,  bat  the  fragmentary 
itttore  of  this  portion  of  his  work 
IweTents  ns  from  drawing  any  secure 
ooDchision  from  its  absence.  Btrabo 
nys  that  it  Wms  founded  by  the  Greek 


settlers  on  the  Boeporos  {xriafia  r&y 
rhy  Botnropotf  ix^^^^^  'EA^^iwi',  xi.  2, 
p.  493) :  it  was  probably  not  founded 
till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  the  fifth  century, 

B.O. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  4,  p.  309,  xi.  2,  p.  495. 
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§  11.  All  these  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine — ^with  the 
single  exception  of  Heraclea  or  Chersonesus,  already  noticed — 
were  of  Milesian  origin  ;*  and  they  doubtless  continued  to  keep 
up  permanent  intercourse  with  the  parent  city,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  Greece. 
Of  the  successive  steps  by  which  they  developed  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  interior  we  have  no  information,  and 
we  are  only  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  ulti- 
mately carried  their  trade,  by  the  accounts  that  we  receive  con- 
cerning it  at  a  later  period.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  name 
of  the  Issedones,  who  were  still  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  re- 
motest people  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  any  communication, 
was  known  to  writers  of  a  much  earlier  date:*  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  whose 
poem  of  the  Arimaspea  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  said  to 
have  himself  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  there  collected  the  informa- 
tion which  he  embodied  in  his  poem,  concerning  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspians,  the  gold-guarding  griflSns,  and  the  Hyperboreans.^ 
Whether  he  had  really  derived  these  legends  from  the  Scythian 
tribes  of  the  interior,  or  whether — as  appears  more  probable — 
they  were  fables  already  current  among  the  Greeks,*  to  which 
he  sought  thus  to  lend  consistence  and  authority,  it  is  certain 


'  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  these 
northern  colonies  is  very  uncertain. 
That  of  Bc^ysthenes  (Olbia)  is  placed 
by  Hieronjrmus  ns  early  as  b.o.  (554,  but 
this  is  extremely  improbable,  and  ut 
variance  with  all  we  know  from  other 
sources  of  the  progress  of  the  Milesian 
colonization.  Scymnus  Chius  says 
only  that  it  was  founded  during  the 
time  of  the  Median  monarchy  {Karh 
r^y  Mri^iK^y  iirapxiav,  v.  836;,  which 
would  aUow  of  any  date  between  711 
and  559  b.o.  But  the  latter  l.alf  of 
this  period  is  certainly  the  most  pro- 
bable. Concerning  FanticapsBum  we 
have  no   definite   statement,   but    it 


p.  91). 

'  If  we  ran  trust  to  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  («.  t>.),  they  were  mentioned 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  who  flonrislied  as 
early  as  b.c.  671-631,  at  which  period 
the  Milesian  colonics  in  this  quarter 
were  certainly  not  yet  founded.  But 
some  vague  notion  of  the  name  and 
people  may  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  (i  reeks  long  before. 

'  Herodotus,  iv.  13. 

"  We  have  seen  that,  if  we  can  trust 
to  the  citations  of  later  writers,  both 
the  griffins  and  the  Hyperbort-ans  were 
already  known  to  Hesiod,  or  were  at 
least  mentioned  in  tlie  poems  extant 


seems  probable  that  it  was  not  founded      under  his  name,  which  could  hardly 
till  the  6th  century.    Boeckh  places  it  I   be  later  than  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
about  B.C.  540  {Corpus  Inter,  vol.  ii.   ! 
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that  from  this  time  forth  they  not  only  took  a  finn  hold  on  the 
popular  belief  in  Greece,  but  assumed  a  definite  geographical 
place  in  the  regions  in  question.  Even  Damastes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Herodotus,  in  a  professed  geographical  work,  stated 
ag  a  matter  of  fact  that  *^  beyond  the  Scythians  dwelt  the  Isse- 
dones :  beyond  these  again  the  Arimaspians,  and  beyond  the 
Arimaspians  were  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  from  which  the 
north  wind  blew,  and  which  were  never  free  from  snow.  On 
the  other  side  of  these  mountains  were  the  Hyperboreans,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  sea."'  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  was 
apparently  made  by  Aristeas  of  the  Bhipsean  Mountains,  though 
without  them  the  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  had  no  meaning  :^ 
but  he  distinctly  spoke  of  the  Hyperboreans  themselves  as 
extending  down  to  the  sea;^  a  circumstance  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  notion  of  a  northern  ocean,  beyond  the  wild 
tracts  of  Scythia,  was  already  become  familiar  in  his  time. 

§  12.  The  completion  of  this  girdle  of  colonies,  with  which 
the  Milesians  had  thus  encircled  the  Euxine — except  only  the 
mgged  and  mountainous  tract  extending  along  its  eastern 
coast  from  Dioscurias  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — was  pro- 
bably not  fully  accomplished  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C. :  and  within  about  half  a  century  afterwards  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  (b.o.  494) 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  parent  city  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  For  two  centuries  previous  to  that  event  Miletus 
bad  enjoyed  an  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  in 
all  probability  that  of  any  other  Greek  city,  certainly  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  city  of  Greece  itseK  at  this  early  period. 
The  luxury  with  which  the  Milesians  are  reproached  by  later 
writers  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  opulence,  and  besides  their 


3 


*  Damastes  ap.  Steph.  Byzant.  v. 
Trcp/S^ou  The  passage  is  cited  from 
Damastes  ir  r^  ircpl  i$vav. 

'  The  essential  character  of  this 
'*  meteorological  myth,"  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called  by  Humboldt,  is  that  thuy 


less  originally  placed  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  the  cold  north  winds  that  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  appeared  to  proceed. 
It  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to 
transfer  it  much  farther  to  the  north. 
'  TOVTOov  8i  robs  *T'irtp$op4ous   Kad^i' 


(iwelt  beyond  the  region  from  whicn      Kovras  M  $d\a(rffav.    Uerodot.  I.  c. 
the  north  wind  blow.    This  was  doubt-  ,       *  Athenieus,  xii.  c.  26. 
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trade  with  the  Eaziney  they  were  renowned  for  their  woollen 
manufactures,  especially  for  their  carpets  and  hangings,  which 
were  made  of  the  fine  wool  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  Turkey 
carpets  in  modem  times.^  The  close  and  friendly  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  Sybaris  in  Italy,  down  to  the 
date  of  its  destruction  in  b.g.  510,  are  a  sufficient  eyidence  of 
the  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
€ities.^  Miletus  also  had  a  sepcurate  factory,  or  commercial 
establishment,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  apart  from  the  other 
Greeks  who  traded  there,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  a  Milesian  colony.*  But  we  hear  of  no  colonies  of 
Miletus  properly  so  called,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  JEgean. 

§  13.  While  the  energies  of  the  Milesians  were  thus  directed 
principally  to  their  settlements  in  the  Black  Sea,  those  of 
their  neighbours  the  Fhocffians  had  continued  to  be  turned 
towards  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  people 
had  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  been  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  and  who  made  known  to 
their  countrymen  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas.^  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  founded,  in  b.c.  600,  the  important 
colony  of  Massilia  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  they  pushed  their 
enterprising  voyages  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  and  visited 


^  Id.  xii.  p.  553,  xv.  p.  691. 

*  Herodot.  vL  21.  Timieus  (ap. 
AthensBum  xii.  c.  17,  p.  519)  expressly 
attributes  the  intimate  relations  be- 
tween tiie  two  cities  to  the  predilection 
of  the  luxurious  Sybarites  for  the 
woollen  garments  of  Miletus. 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801.  The  real  re- 
lations between  tne  Greeks  in  Egypt 
and  the  native  rulers  are  clearly  do- 
scribed  by  Herodotus  (it  178).  But  it 
appears  that  tlie  Milesians  had  at  one 
time  certainly  e8tabli8h(*d  a  fortified 
post  on  the  sea  coast,  which  retained 
long  after  the  name  of  rh  Vii\7ja-lo)v  I 


Tuxos  (Strab.  I.  <?.). 

^  Herodot.  i.  163.  ol  8^  *wkiu4€s 
oZroi  vavTiXipcn  fiaKp^tri  irpwroi  'EXX^mvr 
iXfyh<fovro,  ical  r6y  r€  *A8p(i}V  icsl  rifv 
Tvptrilvlrjv  xal  rhy  TapTH<r<rhv  odrol  wi 

On  these  voyages  of  discovery  he 
tells  us  that  the  Phocsaans  employed 
penteconters,  instead  of  ^*  round  shipe," 
as  ordinary  inercliant  vessels  were 
called.  Probably  this  was  done  w^ith 
a  view  to  the  prob»ibility  of  hostile 
collisions  with  the  Phoenicians  or  Car- 
thaginians. 
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Tartessus,  where  they  established  relations  of  snch  a  friendly 
character  with  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  country,  that  we  are 
assured  by  the  historian  they  would  haye  emigrated  thither  in 
a  body,  on  the  capture  of  their  city  by  Cyrus,  had  not  the 
fiiendly  monarch  been  already  deceased.^  They  in  conse- 
quence turned  their  attention  to  Corsica,  but  being  frustrated 
in  their  endeavours  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in 
that  island,  they  ultimately  founded  the  colony  of  Yelia  or 
Elea  on  the  coast  of  Italy.* 

Other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  shared  in  this  general  movement, 
of  which  Miletus  and  Phocaea  were  the  leading  representatives. 
Among  these  the  two  islands  of  Samos  and  Bhodes  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  were  early  distinguished  by  the  zeal 
with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  pursuits.  It 
was  a  ship  of  Samos,  under  a  commander  named  Colaeus,  that 
was  the  first  to  visit  Tartessus,  and  bring  home  from  thence  a 
cargo  of  incalculable  value  :  ^  and  although  this  was  the  result 
of  an  accident,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
that  Samian  ships  were  at  this  time  carrying  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  voyage 
of  CoUbus  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  Cyrene 
(about  B.G.  681) :  but  more  than  half  a  century  earlier  they 
had  already  attained  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  naval 
powers  of  Grreece.  The  Samians  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
as  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  use  of  triremes,  which  they 
learnt  from  the  Corinthians  as  early  as  b.o.  700.^  But  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  under  the  government  of  Polycrates 
(about  B.C.  532-522)  that  Samos  attained  its  greatest  power. 
That  ruler  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships 
of  war:^  and  the  island  for  a  time  enjoyed  unexampled  pro- 


*  Id.  ih.  168, 165.  Ab  Ai^^nthoninB, 
aeoording  to  Herodotus,  lived  to  the 
age  of  120  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
8<t,  this  does  not  give  ns  much  dae  to 
the  date  of  the  first  interoonrse  with 
that  monarch. 

*  Id.  ib.  167 ;  Strabo,  vi.  1,  p.  252. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  152.     His  statement 


that  Tarteasns  was  at  this  time  wholly 
unvisited  by  the  Greeks  (rh  Hh  4f»r6pioy 
TOVTO  ^y  kic^poToy  rovrov  rhy  xp^^ov") 
seems  at  variance  with  what  he  tells  ns 
of  the  Phocadans  in  the  passage  already 
cited. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

*  Herodot  iii.  30.    See  also  Thucy- 
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sperity  under  his  authority.  The  Samians  had  at  this  time  a 
separate  establishment  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  Polycrates 
maintained  intimate  relations  with  Amasis,  the  king  of  that 
country/ 

The  accounts  of  the  maritime  power  of  Rhodes  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  stated  indeed  that  from  a  yery  early  period — ^many 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad* — ^they  devoted  their  attention 
to  maritime  enterprises,  and  undertook  long  voyages  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  the  foundation  of  several  colonies  was  ascribed 
to  them.  But  these  accounts,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  a 
very  vague  form,  seem  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  the  Fhocaeans  were  the  first  to  open  out  these 
western  regions  to  the  Greeks :  and  of  the  three  colonies  as- 
signed to  the  Bhodians  by  Strabo— Rhoda  in  Spain,  Parthenope 
in  Campania,  and  Salapia  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy — the 
two  last  at  least  rest  on  very  questionable  authority.®  On  the 
other  hand  the  settlement  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.o.  690)  by  a  joint  colony 
from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  is  well  attested.^  Phaselis  also,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Lycia,  facing  the  Pamphylian  Gulf,  which 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  a  colony  of  Rhodes, 
founded  about  the  same  time  with  Gela.®  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  Rhodes  itself  was,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  an  important  trading  community^  for  which  the 
opportune  situation  of  the  island  gave  it  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. In  the  following  century  we  find  the  Rhodians,  as 
might  be  expected,  taking  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 


dides,  i.  13.  His  ships,  however,  were, 
according  to  Herodotus,  only  pente- 
oonters. 

••  Herodot.  il.  178,  iii.  89,  40. 

*  vph  rrjs  'OXvfjuriieris  Oifftas  (rvx^ois 
frtaty,    Strabo,  xiv.  2,  §  10,  p.  654. 

This  tradition  of  the  early  maritime 
greatness  of  Rhodes  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  strange  statement  of 
Diodorus  (derived  apparently  from 
Castor),  that  the  Bhodians  lield  the 
"  dominion  of  the  sea  **  tor  a  period  of 


28  years,  beginning  as  early  as  B.a  91 S. 
(Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  CStron.  Amu  ii. 
p.  91.) 

*  Strabo,  I.  c.  The  settlements  in 
Italy  in  all  probability  belong  to  my- 
thical times,  and  are  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  himself  in  treating  of  the  places 
to  which  they  relate. 

^  Thncyd.  vi.  4;  SchoL  ad  Pind- 
Olymp.  ii.  16. 

■  Athenseus,  vii.  p.  298  ;  Steph.  By- 
zant.  V.  rcAo. 
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trade  with  Egypt,  and  joinmg  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  factory  at  Naucrati&*  But  it  was  not  till  a  much  later 
period,  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  the  same  name  (b.g. 
408)  that  Bhodes  attained  to  the  position  which  it  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  naval  powers  of 
the  Greek  world. 

§  14.  While  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  devoting 
tkemselyes  with  so  much  zeal -and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of 
naTigation  and  commerce,  the  same  spirit  was  developing  itself 
with  equal  activity  among  some  of  the  older  commonwealths  of 
European  Greece.  The  foremost  place  among  these  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  by  Corinth,  a  city  which,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  enjoyed  advantages  such  as  no  other  could  compete 
witL  As  Thucydides  observes,  it  was  situated  equally  favour- 
abljrfor  traffic  by  land  and  sea;  and  as  navigation  became 
more  general,  its  two  ports,  Lechseum  and  CenchreaB,  gave  it 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs.^  On  the 
side  of  the  ^gean,  however,  the  Corinthians  had  many  com- 
petitors ;  hence  it  was  principally  towards  the  west  that  their 
efforts  were  directed,  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  only  that  we 
find  them  extending  their  colonial  empire.  The  foundation  of 
the  two  important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Both  of  these  belong  to  the  period  while  Corinth  was 
stiU  under  the  government  of  the  oligarchy  known  as  the 
Eaochiadse,  a  period  during  which  the  city  undoubtedly  rose 
to  a  high  state  of  power  and  prosperity.*  It  was,  according  to 
Thucydides,  the  first  state  to  organize  a  regular  naval  force, 
with  ships  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  later  times.  The  invention  of  the  trireme  is 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  was  a 
Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  who  first   taught   the   art  of 


•  Heiodot.  il  178. 

^  Thti<nrdL  i.  13.  Corinth  was  already 
ocilebiiitea  for  its  wealth  in  the  days  of 
Homer  (Uiad,  iL  570). 

*  Tho  oligarchy  of  the  Bacohiadfo 


held  possession  of  the  government  at 
Corinth  for  abont  90  years,  until  it 
was  overthrown  by  Cypselas  abont 
B.o.  655. 
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constructing   ships  on  the  new  model  to  the  Samians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  follow  their  example.^ 

In  the  following  century  Corinth  passed  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  Cypselus  and  his  son  Periander  (b.g.  655-585) ;  but  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  extended  its  power  by  the  foundation  of  numerous  addi- 
tional colonies.  None  of  these,  howeyer,  were  planted  in 
distant  regions ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  settlements  as 
Leucas  or  Leucadia  on  the  coast  of  Acamaniay  and  that  of 
Anactorium  and  Ambracia  in  the  same  district,  must  have 
been  designed  as  much  to  secure  political  power  in  Greece  as 
to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  or  open  an  intercourse 
with  distant  countries.  All  these  colonies  were  in  the  first 
instance  mere  dependencies  of  Corinth,  with  which  they  con- 
tinued long  after  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Cotcyra 
alone  was  an  exception,  having  early  risen  to  such  power  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  parent  city,  which  led  to  constant 
disputes,  and  a  permanent  feeling  of  enmity  between  the  two.^ 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  first  naval  battle  on  record  was 
one  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans,  which  was  fought 
in  the  year  B.C.  664,  only  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  colony.*    The  result  is  not  mentioned ;  •  but  we  know  that 


*  Thnoyd.  i  181  This  took  plaoe, 
« according  to  Thucydides,  about  800 
yeaTB  before  tbe  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  or  b.o.  704.  He  does  not 
mention  the  date  of  the  first  iuTention 
of  triremes  by  the  Corinthians,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  before.  The 
date  given  by  Hieronymus  in  his  ver- 
sion of  tile  chronicle  of  Euscbius,  who 
places  it  ten  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.o.  786  (Trieres  primum 
navigat  in  Corinthum ;  Hieronym. 
Ohron.  ad  ann.  1230),  is  almost  cer- 
tainly too  early.  Tlio  same  author  has 
at  tbe  8rd  year  of  the  4th  Olympiad 
(b.c.  762)  the  notice  :  "  Athenis  primum 
trieres  navigavit,  Ameinocleo  cursum 
dirigente,**  which  in  all  probability 
rcfexs  to  tho  same  event  as  that  men- 


tioned by  Thucydides,  though  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Athenians  instead  of 
tho  Samians,  and  placed  58  yean  too 
eorly.  This  sufiioiently  shows  bow 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  other  date. 

Pliny  erroneously  understands  Thu- 
cydides as  representing  Ameinooles  as 
the  first  inventor  of  triremes  (Triremem 
Thucydides  Ameinoolem  Gorinthinm 
[primum  fecisse].  Plin.  H,  N.  viL 
c.  56,  §207). 

*  Herodot.  iii.  49 ;  Thucyd.  i  38. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

^  Ghevr.  Bun  sen  assumes  that  tbe 
Corinthians  were  defeated,  and  that 
this  was  the  event  which  put  a  stop  to 
tlieir  *' dominion  of  tl.e  sea."  Bat 
everything  connected  wiUi  these  **  tha- 
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GoTcyray  though  for  a  time  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  despot 
Feriander,  soon  lecoTered  its  liberty^  and  ever  afterwards 
continued  independent  of  the  mother-country.  But  though 
Corinth,  as  was  usual  with  Greek  cities,  soon  lost  all  political 
control  over  her  more  distant  colonies,  she  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  opulent  commercial  cities  in  Greece ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period  her  naval  power  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Athens. 

§  15.  Contemporary  with  the  early  greatness  of  Corinth  was 
that  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  which,  though  in  the 
later  periods  of  Greek  history  a  place  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  altogether  subordinate  to^its  more  powerful 
neighbours,  Corinth  and  Athens,  developed  in  the  early  ages 
an  amount  of  commercial  energy  and  enterprise  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies. 
Of  these  the  Hyblsean  Megara,  in  Sicily,  already  mentioned,^ 
appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  efibrt  in  that  direction ;  with 
this  exception,  it  was  towards  the  north-east  that  the  attention 
of  the  Megarians  seems  to  have  been  principally  directed ;  and 
here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  their  colonies  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  for  a  time  rivalled  those  of  the 
Milesians.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  two 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  first  of  which  was  not  long  in 
attaining  to  that  high  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for 
which  its  unrivalled  advantages  of  situation  have  marked  it 
out  in  all  ages.  It  is  strange  that  the  Megarians  were  so  slow 
to  perceive  the  superiority  of  its  position  over  that  of  its 
opposite  neighbour,  that  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Chalcedon  that  they  established  their  settle- 
ment on  the  European  side  of  the  strait— an  oversight  for 


lAMocnties  **  is  in  the  highest  de^^reo  ;   oniony  from  the  Sicilian  Megaia,  about 


nnoertiiin   and   nntnist worthy.     (8ee 
twte  C,  p.  130.) 

•  Thacyil,  vi  4.  The  far  mpre  im- 
inrtant  oolotiy  of  Seiinus,  on  the  south- 
vest  ooQst  of  Sicily,  was  founded  by  a 


100  yenrs  after  its  own  establishment 
Tb.c.  628).  On  this  occasion  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  parent  city 
joined  in  the  settlement  01  the  new 
colony  (Thucyd.  I,  c). 
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which  they  were  justly  reproached  with  blindness   by  the 
Persian  Megabazns.^ 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Megara  itself^  at  the  time  that 
it  was  sending  forth  these  successive  colonies,  are  confirmed 
by  the  little  we  know  of  its  history  in  other  respects.  The 
contest  which  it  was  so  long  able  to  carry  on  single-handed 
with  Athens  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,*  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  position  it  then  occupied  in  the  Hellenic  world.  But 
the  final  loss  of  that  important  island  must  have  been  a  great 
blow  to  its  prosperity ;  and  it  probably  continued  to  decline, 
as  its  more  fortunate  rival  advanced  in  power.  As  late  as  the 
Persian  War,  however,  Megara  was  still  able  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  twenty  ships  to  the  fleet  that  fought  at  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis.^ 

§  16.  Besides  the  rising  power  of  Athens,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Megara  must  have  been  materially  interfered  with 
by  that  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  JEgina,  which,  before 
the  end  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  had  risen  to  be 
an  important  maritime  power.  Its  early  history  is  indeed 
very  obscure.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  ^ginetans  were 
celebrated  in  very  early  times  for  their  skill  in  navigation ; 
and  they  even  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  ships  with  sails  and  banks  of  oars' — a 
tradition  worthless  in  itself,  but  a  proof  how  early  they  were 
supposed  to  have  attained  to  excellence  as  a  maritime  people. 

Ephorus  also  tells  us  that  the  island  became  an  important 
commercial  emporium,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  betake  themselves  to  mari- 
time pursuits^ — a  cause  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
produce  the  result,  but  which  was  in  a  great  degree  common 


*  Herodot.  iv.  144. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon^  c.  8 ;  Stiabo,  ix. 
p.  394 ;  Pausan.  i.  40,  §  5. 

The  date  of  this  protracted  contest 
appears  to  have  been  from  about  620 
to  600  B.O. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  1,  45. 


'  This  is  stated  in  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  lost  poems  of  Hesiod,  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindiff  (qd 
Olymp.  viii.  26,  ad  Nem.  iii.  21).  See 
Markschcffel,  Fragm,  Hen'od,  92. 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  6,  p.  376. 
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to  all  the  smaller  Greek  islands.  Its  commanding  position,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  its  good  port,  were  more 
special  advantages ;  but  still  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
ciicnmstances  that  marked  it  out  for  a  career  of  prosperity, 
and  enabled  it  to  play  a  part  so  disproportioned  to  its  size  and 
natural  resources.^  The  fact,  however,  is  unquestionable.  The 
general  statements  of  Ephorus  and  other  writers  might  indeed 
have  referred  to  a  later  period,  but  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  to  ^gina  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  first 
coinage  of  money  ,^  and  that  the  standard  introduced  by  them 
continued  ever  after  to  bear  the  name  of  JEginetan,  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  early  power  and  influence  of  this 
little  island.  The  date  of  the  first  coinage  of  silver  in  iBgina 
by  the  tyrant  Pbeidon  of  Argos,  is  determined  approxiitiately 
by  the  connection  of  that  despot  with  the  Olympic  games,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  eighth  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  748.* 
It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  that  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.g.  the  .Xginetans  had  already 
attained  a  commanding  position  among  the  commercial  states 
of  Greece. 

But  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  maritime  power  belongs  to  a 
considerably  later  period — to  the  century  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Persian  War.  The  -^ginetans  were  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  one  of  the  leading  commercial  states  of  Greece, 
and  their  naval  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  that  of 
Athens,  which  was  indeed  still  in  its  infancy.    In  B.C.  563, 


*  £Yenta  that  bare  taken  place  in 
oar  own  day  tend  to  iUostrate  and 
explain  the  importance  thus  early  aa- 
somed  by  the  **iEglnetan  rock,"  as  it 
is  oontemptuooaly  termed  by  Mitford. 
The  little  island  of  Hydra,  off  the 
coast  of  Argolis,  which  is  of  less  extent 
than  .£ffina,  and  much  more  barren, 
nse  under  the  pressore  of  circmn- 
■taoces,  just  before  the  war  of  the 
Oieek  revcklatian,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
importaDt  places  in  the  Archipelago. 
Toe   population    was    estimated    at 


40,000,  and  the  commercial  navy 
amounted  to  150  yesseis,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  which  carried  their 
voyages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Gordon's  Hist,  of  the 
Greek  Bevolution  ;  Waddington's  Visit 
to  Greece,  1823-24,  pp.  101-113.  Since 
the  war  the  island  of  Syra  has  risen 
with  almost  equal  rapidity. 

^  Ephorus,  Z.  c. 

*  Concerning  the  date,  see  Clinton, 
F.  U,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250;  Grote's  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-433. 
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during  the  reign  of  Amasis  in  Egypt,  the  iEginetans  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  that  country,  and  had  a  separate 
settlement  at  Naucratis,  where  they  are  the  only  European 
Greeks  who  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  Egyptian 
trade,  all  the  others  being  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  coast-cities 
of  Asia  Minor.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no 
colonies  of  JEgina :  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  the 
extremely  restricted  size  of  the  island  must  have  rendered  it 
incapable  of  long  supporting  an  extensive  population.^ 

§  17.  Among  the  cities  which  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  from  their  commercial  wealth  and 
activity,  are  two  others,  which,  like  Megara  and  ^gina,  had  sunk 
into  a  subordinate  position  during  the  period  when  we  are  most 
familiar  with  Greek  history.  Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
both  of  them  cities  of  Ionian  origin,  were  at  one  period  among 
the  foremost  states  of  the  Ionic  name;  and  they  not  only 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  founded  numerous  colonies 
in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world.  One  important  group 
of  these  occupied  the  singular  peninsula  on  the  Macedonian 
coast,  which  derived  from  the  first  of  them  the  appellation  of 
Chalcidice,  though  Eretria  also  appears  to  have  borne  its  fall 
share  in  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  towns,  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  and  its  three  projecting  promontories 
were  gradually  studded.  Methone,  the  most  ancient  of  these, 
is  assigned  to  a  date  as  early  as  B.C.  720 ;  the  rest  appear  to 
have  followed  at  uncertain  intervals  till  about  B.c.  600.  The 
power  and  opulence  of  the  Eretrians  in  early  days*  were 
attested  by  an  inscription  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  able  to 
display  in  their  sacred  processions  not  less  than  3000  hoplites, 
600  horsemen,  and  60  chariots.'     They  were  at  the  same 


»  HcTodot.  ii.  178. 

'  Strabo ,  indeed  asserts  that  the 
i^ginetana  sent  out  two  colonies  :  one 
to  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the  other  to 
Umbria  (viii.  p.  376).  But  the  formop 
statement  prot)ab]y  refers  to  the  trans- 


action related  hy  Herodotus  (iii.  59X 
which  certainly  dofs  not  point  to  tlie 
establishment  of  a  colony  properly  so 
called;  and  oi  the  second  nothing^  is 
known. 
•  Strabo,  x.  1,  p.  448. 
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period  «nasters  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos,  and  other  neighbouring 
islands.^ 

But  the  Chalcidians  were  far  from  confining  their  attention 
to  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  At  an  early  period 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  they  extended  their  voyages  to  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  founded  the  colony  of 
Cumae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  as  well  as  the  important 
towns  of  Zancle  (afterwards  better  known  as  Messana)  and 
Rhegium,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.^ 
Naxos  also — ^the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily — 
im  of  Chalcidic  origin;  and  this,  together  with  its  more 
important  offspring,  Gatana  and  Leontini,  continued  to  be 
always  distinguished  as  "  the  Chalcidic  cities  "  of  the  island, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  flourishing  and  powerful  Dorian  cities. 

It  is  a  suJBScient  proof  of  the  important  position  held  by 
these  two  cities  of  Euboea,  that  a  war  which  broke  out  between 
them  assumed  such  grave  proportions  as  to  induce  many  of 
the  other  states  of  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  Even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
two  rivals ;  the  Samians  supporting  the  Chalcidians,  while  the 
Milesians  lent  their  aid  to  the  Eretrians.^  It  was  in  return 
for  this  that  at  a  later  period  the  Eretrians,  though  already 
much  fallen  in  power,  sent  a  small  squadron  to  the  assistance 
of  Miletus  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  b.c.  499.*  A  still 
more  decisive  evidence  of  the  commercial  importance  of  these 
two  cities  in  early  days  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  after 
the  general  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece,  the 
standard  in  most  general  use,  after  the  JEginetan,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Euboic— a  designation  which  subsequently 


'  Stmbo,  I,  e.  Herodotos  mentionB, 
amoDg  the  snlton  for  the  hand  of  Aga- 
rista,  ihe  daughter  of  GleistheneB, 
Ljnniaa,  fitom  Eretria,  *' which  was 
at  that  time  a  flonriBhing  city "  (&ir^ 
'E^erpfiff  iaSM^mts   rovroy  rhv  xP^y^i'. 


Himera^also,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  a  joint  colony  from  Zanole,  and  the 
parent  city  of  Chalcis  (Thucyd.  vi.  5). 
»  Thucyd.  i.  15;  Herodot.  v.  99. 
The  date  of  this  war,  as  weU  as  aU 
ftirther  details  concerning  it,  are  un- 


Herodoi.  Ti.  127).    This  was  ahbut  b.c.  I  known;  but  it  loay  probably  bo  assigned 
590.  to  the  sixth  century  B.O. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  4;   Strabo,  vi.  p.  257.  i       *  Herodot.  I.  c. 
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fell  into  disuse  as  the  commercial  greatness  of  ChalciB  and 
Eretria  became  a  thing  of  the  past.' 

§  17.  While  several  of  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  at  this 
time,  occupied  so  prominent  a  position,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Athens,  which  was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  eclipse  all  rivals 
by  its  commercial  and  maritime  supremacy,  held  as  yet  but  a 
very  subordinate  place.    We  have  seen  how  long  the  Athenians 
had  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Megara  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis :  and  at  a  considerably  later  period  they 
were  still  unable  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  ^ginetans,  and  were 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
furnished  them  with  twenty  ships,  in  order  to  raise  their  fleet 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  their  rivals.*    It  was  Themistocles 
who  first  raised  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  position  of  supremacy 
which  it  subsequently  enjoyed ;  and  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
which  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  war  with  .^gina,  was 
fortunately  accomplished  just  in  time  for  the  great  struggle 
with  Persia.^    But  though  the  sudden  development  of  energy 
and  power  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids,  doubtless  gave  increased  vigour 
to  their  commercial  activity,  they  were  still  far  from  occupying 
a  foremost  place  among  Greek  cities  in  this  respect    Even 
after  the  Persian  War,  we  find  ^schylus  referring  to  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium  as  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Athens,  witiiout  any  allusion  to  its  trade  or 
shipping.* 

§  18.  From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  colonies  and  com- 


*  The  relations  between  the  three 
BtandalrdB  of  money  used  in  Greece  are 
still  very  obscure.    But  it  is  oertaln 


riom  as  to  the  extension  of  their  com- 
meroial  rations.  (See  the  passage 
in  Aristophanes,  Baiue,  ▼.  720-5,  where 


that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  JEgine-      the  writer  dwells  npon  the  estimation 

tan  and  Enboic  were  the  two  most  j  in  which  tiie  Athenian  ooinase  was 

Srevalent  in  early  times,  while  the  Attic  i  held  **  among  the  Greeks    anS   bs^ 
id  not  come  into  general  use  till  a      barians  everywhere.") 

later  time.    Its  adoption  was  probably  '       *  Herodotus,  tL  8d-93. 

owing  at  least  as  much  to  the  care  ,       '  Id.  vii.  144. 
bestowed  bv  the  Athenians  upon  their  •  i^f^  nvfi  ns  «^roic  ivn,  ^fna^ 

coinaee,  and  the  large  amount  of  silver  x^w^- 

fumi&ed  them  by  the  mines  of  Lau-  JBtchjh  ivtm,  ▼.  «8. 
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merciid  relations  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  three  centuries 
that  preceded  the  Persian  War,  it  will  sufficiently  appear 
that  before  the  year  b.o.  500,  they  had  not  only  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  more  inland  waters  of  the  Euxine,  but  had  established 
colonies  on  a  large  portion  of  its  shores  and  islands,  all  of 
which  became  the  means  of  diffusing,  within  a  circle  more  or 
leas  extensive,  Hellenic  ideas  and  Hellenic  cultivation.  But 
as  yet  everything  beyond  the  basin  of  these  inland  seas  was 
either  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  or  known  to  them  only 
from  the  reports  of  other  nations.  No  Greek  navigator  had 
erer  ventured  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  Ocean  beyond  the 
PUlars  of  Hercules,  or  on  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  that 
bathed  the  southern  shores  of  Asia.  No  adventurous  traveller 
had  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  Ethiopia  or  India. 
What  faint  rumours  might  have  reached  the  Greeks  concern- 
ing these  distant  lands  were  derived  only  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  from  the  Persians. 

§  19.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  full  information 
would  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  of  the  East ;  but, 
imfortunately,  there  are  few  in  regard  to  which  we  are  more 
totally  devoid  of  any  trustworthy  records.  Thp  unquestionable 
bet  of  the  derivation  of  their  alphabetical  wiiting  from  the 
Phoenicians;  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems 
to  Phoenician  arts  and  manufactures ;  as  well  as  the  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  resemblance  of  early  Greek  works  of 
art  with  those  of  Asia, — all  conspire  to  prove  how  strong  must 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  civilization  upon  their 
then  ruder  neighbours,  and  this  in  itself  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  frequent  and  long-continued  intercourse  between 
them  fron^  a  very  early  period.*    The  colonies  in  Asia  Minor 


*  Recent  reaearches  have  also  shown 
that  tlie  Greek  system  of  weights, 
which  was  applie<l  also  to  the  com- 


putation of  their  money — the  talent, 
the  mina,  and  the  drachm — was  almost 
certainly  derived  from  that  of  Babylon 

I  2       ^^^' 
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were  undoubtedly  the  main  stepping-stones  of  such  an  inter- 
course, and  the  great  and  rapid  development  of  those  colonies, 
though  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  natural  resources  of 
their  fertile  and  luxuriant  territories,  was  doubtless  materially 
aided  by  their  early  intercourse  with  the  East,  through  means 
of  their  Lydian  neighbours.    At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  continued  to  carry  on  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  themselves  ;^  and  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  that  may  have  very  naturally  existed 
between  the  two  nations,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  hear 
of  a  single  hostile  collision  between  them.     We  know  that 
there  existed  at  one  time  Phoenician  settlements  in  Thasos, 
Rhodes,  Thera,  and  other  islands  of  the  JEgean,  which  were 
subsequently  occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  so  far  ias  we  learn, 
without  opposition.^    It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the 
Phoenicians  should  apparently  have  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  situated  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  been  in  the  first  instance  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  Phoenician  colonists.^     As  we  find  them  in  Sicily, 
gradually,  but  peaceably,  giving  way  before  the  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  the  Greek  colonists  * — so  they  appear 
to  have  elsewhere  quietly  retired  before  the  encroachments  of 


(See  Brandis,  Dcu  Mum-  Mom'  und  Ge-  Paros  in  the  seventii  oentury  B.C.  (Mo- 

loichtswesen  in  Vorder  Asien^  8vo,  Berlin,   !  vera,   Die  Phdnizier,  voL  di.  p.   277 ; 

1866.)    It  U  impossible,  to  detennine  !  Grote*8  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34),  one  of 

the  period  at  which  thiB  system  passed  |  whom  was  the  poet  Archilochna. 

into  nse  among  the  Greeks ;  bat  it  may  ^  '  The  whole  subject  of  the  Greek 

probably  have  accompanied  the  intro-  i  colonies  in  Gyprus,  and  their  relations 

duction  of  coined  money,  the  invention   ,  with  the  Phoenicians,  is  extremely  ob- 

of  which  is  distinctly  ascribed  by  He-  scure.     The  only  cities  that  seem  to 

rodotus  to  the  Lydians  (i.  94) ;  a  state-  have  been  unquestionably  of  Greek 

ment  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute.          {  origin  are  Salamis,  Soli,  and  Mariom 

^  Thus  we  find  Xenophon,  less  than  i  (Scylax),  and  tlie  dates  of  the  founda- 


three  centuries  b.o.,  referring  to  a  Phoe- 
nician ship  of  great  size,  which  he  had 
seen  evidently  in  one  of  the  Athenian 


tion  of  these  are  wholly  uncertain. 
The  traditions  connecting  them  wiUi 
Athens  and  Attica  are  almost  certainly 


ports  ((Economicaf  c.  8,  §  11).  ;  fictitious;  but  the  fact  of  their  Attic 

^  In  the  case  of  Thasos,  which  had  {  origin  may  be  true,  though  the  legends 

been  one  of  the  principal  Phosnician  '  themselves  are  inventions, 

colonies  in  the  ^gean,  we  know  that  ;  *  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
it  was  occupied  by  Greek  settlers  from 
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their  more  enterprising  rivalei.  Bat  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  commercial  relations  which  must  have  continued  to 
subsist  between  the  two  nations,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

§  20.  Somewhat  more  information  has  been  preserved  to  us 
concerning  the  early  relations  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt.  Here 
the  traditionary  policy  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  maintained 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners,  as  rigidly  as  was  the  case  in 
China  and  Japan  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  broken  through 
by  Psammetichus,  who  (as  we  have  already  seen)  established 
himself  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mer- 
cenaries (about  B.C.  660),  and  in  gratitude  for  this  assistance 
opened  the  trade  with  Egypt  to  their  countrymen.*  As  in  the 
similar  cases  already  alluded  to,  this  permission  was,  in*  the 
first  instance,  restricted  to  a  single  port ;  all  trade  was  confined 
to  the  Canopic  or  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  city 
of  Naucratis  became  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  Greek  merchants  and  others  per- 
manently settled.  It  never  was  a  Greek  colony,  properly  so 
called,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed  by  Strabo  and  later  writers  ;• 
but  the  Greek  merchants  who  settled  there  obtained  consider- 
able privileges,  which  were  afterwards  extended  by  Amasis 
(b.c.  570-526),  and  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  regular  com- 
munity or  corporation  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
officers  elected  by  themselves.  They  were  allowed  also  the 
exercise  of  their  own  religious  rites,  and  they  erected  there  a 
temple  called  the  Hellenium,  whiqh  was  built  conjointly  by 
the  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  ^olian  cities  that  participated  in  the 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus  and  Samos,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  peculiar  sanctuary.^  iEgina  also,  the  only  city  of 
European  Greece  that  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
account,  had  its  separate  temple  of  Zeus.^     Of  the  trade 


*  HerodotQB,  ii.  152-154. 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  $  18.  p.  801. 

'  The  cities  that  united  in  the  fonn- 
datioQ  of  the  common  temple  were: 
CiuoB,  Teo6,  Phoena.  and  Glazomen», 
of  Icmtc  origin ;  Rhodes,  OnidoS;  Hali- 


oarnasBUfl,  and  Phaselis,  of  Dorian ;  and 
Mytilene  alone  of  JBoUan  race  (Hero- 
dot,  ii.  178). 

'  The  above  account  of  the  Greek 
factory — to  use  a  modem  term,  which 
is  almost  exactly  applicable— at  Nau- 
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carried  on  by  tbe  Greeks  we  only  learn  inddentally  that  wine 
formed  an  important  article — b»  we  are  told,  that  Charanns, 
the  brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  had  gone  to  Nauciatis  with 
a  cargo  of  Lesbian  wine,  wh«a  he  fell  in  love  with  the  cele- 
brated courtezan  Bhodopis.' 

After  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 
have  been  not  unfrequently  visited  by  trayellers,  not  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  either  simply  to  yiew  its  wonders,  of 
which  it  was  reputed  to  contain  more  than  any  other  land,^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  in  that  reco^idite 
wisdom  which  the  Egyptian  priests  were  supposed  to  possess^ 
The  visit  of  Pythagoras,  with  this  latter  object,  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated,  and  may  be  placed  between  b.g.  560  and  540; 
during  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus, 
especially  favoured  the  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  had  also  been  in  Egypt  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period ; ' 
the  visit  of  the  historian  Hecatseus  probably  took  place  before 
the  end  of  the  same  century. 

§  21.  Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  in  like  manner  visited 
Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  Chaldaean  priests ;  but 
this  statement  rests  on  more  doubtful  authority,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  other  Greek  traveller  visiting  that  city 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  But  the  Phoenicians  undoubt- 
edly maintained  active  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  capitals,  long  before  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire:  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Greek  from  joining  one  of  these  caravans  from  Tyre  or  Sidon. 
We  know  also  that  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
Alcseus,  actually  served  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  important  assistance.^ 
Such  an  occurrence  could  hardly  be  an  isolated  case,  and  it 


cratifl  is  derived  wholly  from  Hcrodotas 
(ii.  178),  wlio  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  when  he  visited  Eg^t,  and 
could  readily  obtain  authentic  infor- 
mation at  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign 


of  Amasis. 

•  i^trabo,  xvii.  p.  808. 

>  Herodoi  IL  35. 
'  Strabo,  i.  p.  37. 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  Alcni  Fragm, 
33,  ed.  Bergk. 
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therefore  serves  to  show  that  there  must  have  existed  at  this 
early  period  (about  B.a  590-580)  more  intercourse  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  we  are  generally  led 
to  suppose. 

The  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  especially  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  general 
Harpagus,  must  have  excited  a  greatly  increased  amount  of 
interest  concerning  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Miletus  or  Samos  found  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  King,  who  had  his  abode  by  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Choaspes,  they  would  naturally  become  curious 
to  learn  all  they  could  concerning  the  remoter  provinces  of  the 
empire.    The  continuous  official  intercourse  that  must  have 
been  maintained  between  the  capital  and  the  satrapies  of  Asia 
Minor,  would  afford  them  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
snch  information,  and  though  the  case  of  the  Greek  physician 
Democedds,  who  was  carried  a  captive  to  Susa,  where  he  rose 
to  great  distinction  at  the  court  of  Darius,  may  have  been  an 
isolated  one,^  it  is  sccurcely  possible  but  that  somewhat  similar 
occurrences  must  have  from  time  to  time  led  to  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  royal  cities.    Again,  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  when  the  fleets  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks 
found  themselves  associated  with  the  levies  of  the  Persian 
monarch  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  his  dominions, 
would  at  once  have  stimulated  their  curiosity  and  afforded 
them  increased  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.     But  it  was 
probably  not  till  idPter  the  Persian  War  and  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Greek  to  obtain  that  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  surprise  us  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus. 


^  Hezodot.  iii  129-138. 
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Section  3. — Physical  Philosophers. 

§  1.  The  same  period  which  witnessed  this  great  extension  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  inhabited  world  possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  beheld  also  the  first  imperfect  attempts  among  them 
at  what  may  be  called  scientific  geography.    The  sixth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  was  an  age  of  remarkable  in- 
tellectual activity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  marked  at  once 
by  the  first  rise  of  prose  writing  and  by  the  earliest  recorded 
essays  of  philosophical  speculation.    Thales  of  Miletus,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  is  generally  recog- 
nized also  as  the  founder  of  physical  science  among  the  Greeks.^ 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
views  that  he  entertained  or  the  doctrines  that  he  taught.     It 
is  admitted  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing  :  and  the  statements 
of  later  authors  concerning  his  philosophical  tenets  are  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  one  another,  and  have  iBvery  ap- 
pearance of  being  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  condition  of 
scientific  speculation.      Thus  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
he  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  separated  the  Median 
and  Lydian  armies  under  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,^  and  accord- 
ing to  later  authorities,  he  correctly  explained  the  causes  of 
eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  attributing  the  latter  to 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  former  to  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth.^    We  are  even  told  that  he  first  instituted  the 
division  of  the  heavens  into  five  zones,  with  a  meridian  cutting 


*  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concern- 
ing the  date  of  Thales  and  the  period 
at  which  he  flourished.  The  subject  is 
fully  inyestigated  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  **the 
active  part  of  the  life  of  Thales  may  be 
referred  with  confidence  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c."  {Astro- 
nomy of  the  AncieniSy  p.  80.) 

^  The  date  of  this  eclipse  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 


but  it  appears  to  have  been  satisfisto- 
torily  fixed  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Astronomer  Iloyal  at  B.C.  585,  which 
agrees  with  the  date  given  by  Pliny 
(ii.  12,  §  53),  of  170  u.c."  (See  Sir  G. 
Lewis,  I.  e.  p.  87.) 

'  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philo»Dph.  ii.  24. 

He  was  alao  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  moon  derived  its  light  from  the  sim, 
an  opinion  which  was  strangely  aban- 
doned by  Anaximander  and  othcra  of 
his  BUOcoMorB  (Ibid.  27). 
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through  them  from  north  to  south,  and  an  oblique  line  called 
the  zodiac  passing  through  the  three  inner  zones,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  course  of  the  sun.^  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  80  much  astronomical  knowledge  was  coupled  with  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  earth  being  a  plane  surface ;  and  later 
philosophers  undoubtedly  supposed  Thales  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  uniyerse,  according  to  the  system 
generally  receiyed  in  later  times.*  But  other  accounts,  which 
appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  Aristotle,  represent  him  as  stating 
that  the  earth  was  supported  by  water,  upon  which  it  floated, 
like  a  log,  or  a  ship  ;^  a  strange  idea,  which  certainly  seems  to 
imply  that  he  regarded  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  known  world, 
as  a  plane  surface. 

Thales  is  also  said  to  haye  speculated  upon  the  causes  of  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,^  a  phenomenon  which  must 
haye  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they 
began  habitually  to  frequent  the  ports  of  Egypt.  But  the 
statement  that  he  had  himself  yisited  that  country,  and  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  priests  the  foundation  of  his  philosophical 
speculations,  is  in  all  probability  apocryphal. 

§  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  crude  speculations  of  the 
philosophers  that  succeeded  Thales  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  relations 


*  Plutarch  de  Placit.  FhOotoph.  ii. 
12.  Bat  this  statement  is  nBhered  in 
vith  the  expreeaion:  ^*  Thales,  Pytba- 
goiu,  and  lus  disciples,  divide  the 
haTeDs,"  Ac.  There  can  he  little 
doobt  thai  the  oonclnsions  in  question 
ittDj  belonged  to  Pythagoras  and  his 
diadplefl :  and  Plntarch  nimself  says 
that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  to  dis- 
oorer  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  (I.  «.)• 

*  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Pla- 
tirch.  SoX^f,  jcoi  ol  XrwlKol,  koX  ol  inr* 
tirm'f  tf^oifKMtSir  riip  t^k,  de  Plae.  Phil, 
iii  10 ;  ol  i,vh  SdX€»  r^y  yviy  fi^trnVf 
ibid.  11.  Bat  the  same  remark  as  in 
t^e  preceding  note  applies  in  this  case 


I  AriHtot.  de  CcbIo.  u^  13,  §  7.  ol  9h 
i<p'  ddaros  KtiffBai  (riiv  y^y) '  rovrov  ykp 
iijpX^^^'^'*^  iropciA^^OficF  rhv  \6yoy, 
tv  ^curiy  f iVciK  rhy  SaXrjy  rhy  MtK-fiawy, 
As  M  rh  irXorHiy  cTkcu  fidyovaay  Aamp 
I^Aor,  ff  Ti  roiovroy  irtpoy.  He  is  said 
to  have  aoooonted  for  earthquakes  by 
the  fluctuations  of  this  water,  on  which 
tlie  earth  rested.  Seneca,  Nat.  QuaeU. 
iii.  13 ;  Plut.  de  Plac,  Phil.  iii.  15. 

•  Plut.  op.  dt.  iv.  1 ;  Diodor.  i.  38, 
He  was  apparently  the  first  author  of 
the  theory  which  ascribed  the  swelling 
of  the  Nile  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Etesian  winds ;  one  or  the  views  com- 
bated by  Herodutus  (ii.  20). 
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with  the  earth:  theories  in  some  instances  so  fsncifol  that 
they  seem  dictated  solely  by  the  desire  to  invent  something 
different  from  the  views  of  preceding  writers.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  earth  itself  they  seem  to  have  adopted  views  of  which 
it  is  di£Scult  to  conceive  the  origin.  Thus,  Anaximandbb  is 
said  to  have  held  that  the  earth  was  of  cylindrical  form,  like 
a  stone  pillar ;  the  inhabited  part  being  apparently  the  circular 
upper  surface.^  Some  of  his  astronomical  speculations  were 
equally  fanciful  and  unfoimded.  But  notwithstanding  these 
absurdities^  Anaximander  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  geographical  science  by  being  the  first  to 
publish  a  map  of  the  earth's  surface :  an  invention  ascribed  to 
him  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  subject/  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  bronze  tablet,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras  to  Sparta  in  b.g.  500,  on  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  there  was  engraved  **  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  every  sea  and  all  rivers  "  was  in  substance  a  reproduc- 
tion of  this  original  map  of  Anaximander.*^  It  probably  differed 
but  little  from  that  subsequently  drawn  up  by  Hecatseus. 

To  Anaximander  is  also  generally  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  or  primitive  sun-dial ;  an  instrument  of  great 
importance  in  the  progress  of  geographical,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical science.*  It  continued  for  ages  to  supply  the  only 
means  practically  known  to  the  Greeks  for  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  terrestrial  latitudes. 


•Pint.  PlacPhiL  iii.  10;  Origon 
(Hippolytus)  PhUoaoph.  i.  p.  11. 

Anaximander  waa  the  oisoiple  and 
sncceasor  of  Thalea.  His  birth  is  fixed 
in  610,  and  his  death  in  547  b.c. 

*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  i.  1,  §  11, 
p.  7  ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  1,  §  2;  Agathe- 
mer.  Geograph.  i.  1. 

•  Herod,  v.  49.    ry  9^  is  \6yous  ff«€, 

itivoKa  iy  r^  yiis  awdtrps  irtpioios  ivtr^" 
TfAifrOy  KoX  Bdhaffffd  re  xaoa  mU  vorttfwl 
irdirrts.  ,  It  appears  from  the  expres- 
sions of  Uio  hitttorian  as  if  this  was  the 
first  map  of  the  kind  that  had  been 


seen  at  Sparta,  which  is  in  aoooidance 
with  the  statement  that  it  waa  an  lonio 
invention. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1.  Suidaa,  t. 
'Aro^ifiaydpof ,  ypAfunf,  and  ^Aiorf^^nor. 
Aocotding  to  Herodotus,  howoTer,  who 
lived  little  more  than  a  oentaiy  after 
Anaximander,  the  nse  of  the  gnomon 
and  tlie  polus  (another  instrument  re- 
sembling a  dial)  was  derived  by  tlie 
Greeks  from  the  Babylonians  (Heio- 
dot  ii.  109).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  in  fact  only  tnlrmitcositl  by 
Anaximander,  not  invented  by  him. 
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§  3.  Ak AXIM8NB89  the  succeesoi  of  Anaximander,  and  the  thiid 
in  the  series  of  Ionic  philosophers,  is  said  to  have  held  that  the 
earth  was  of  irregular  quadrangular  form,  a  flat  trapezium, 
which  was  supported  by  the  air  beneath  it,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
its  pressiag  it  down  like  the  lid  of  a  vessel.^  He  maintained 
also  that  the  sun  and  stars  did  not  descend  beneath  the  earth, 
and  rise  again  at  its  other  extremity,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  preyalent  doctrine  in  his  day,  but  that  they  were 
carried  round  the  earth,  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  was  intercepted  during  the  night  by  high 
mountaiiks.^ 

§  4.  Ptthaoobas  and  his  immediate  followers  were  the  first 
to  introduce  among  the  Greeks  a  cosmical  philosophy  some- 
what more  approaching  to  the  truth.  As  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher left  nothing  in  writing,  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  was  really  taught  by  the  master,  and  what 
was  added  by  his  disciples.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  leading  physical  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  were  reaUy 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself^  and  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  US  with  unusual  clearness.  According  to  this  system,  as 
explained  by  Aristotle,*  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  which  was  not 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  in  common  with 
the  sun,  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  revolved  around 
a  central  fire,  which  occupied  the  middle  point  of  the  whole 
system.    Besides  these,  there  was  another  body,  named  antt- 


'  Aristot  d$  Colo,  u.  13,  §  10;  Pint 
PZoe.  PhO.  iii.  10. 

The  age  of  Anoximenes  is  not  de- 
tendoe^i  with  certainty,  bnt  he  was 
eertainly  intermediate  between  Anaxi- 
Bttzider  and  Anozagoras,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  having  flourished  in  the 
hSk  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.o.  (See 
9ir  6.  Lewis,  HiU.  of  Ane.  Agtron, 
p.  95.1 

*  Plat  PUk.  PhO.  ii.lS,  19 ;  Origen. 
PkOomppkumeiia,  p.  12. 

It  is  evidently  this  last  opinion  which 
ia  refierred  to  by  Aristotle  as  held  bv 
''maoy^  the  ancient  meteorologers," 
without  naming  Anaximenes  (Mdidoral. 


iL  1,  §  16). 

•  Aristot  de  Cash,  ii.  18.  The  doo- 
trine  is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  **  the 
Pythagoreans,"  not  to  the  master  him- 
self: but  as  Pythagoras  himself  left 
nothing  in  writing,  the  only  definite 
information  as  to  his  opinions  was 
necessarily  derived  ftom  the  writings 
of  his  disciples.  The  earliest  of  these, 
whose  works  were  extant  in  later  ttmes, 
was  Philolaus  (a  contemporary  of  So- 
crates), to  whom  the  system  described 
by  Anstotle  is  expressly  asoribed  by 
Stobesus  {Mdog.  Phys.  i.  22X  and  by 
Plutarch  (Pioo.  PkiL  iii.  13). 
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ehthany  as  the  opposite  or  counterpoise  of  the  world,  which  in 
like  manner  revolved  round  the  central  fire,  but  was  never 
visible  from  the  earth.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  last 
body  it  is  not  easy  to  determine :  ^  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  object  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination 
of  this  curious  and  complicated  system,  whibh  was  founded 
almost  entirely  upon  abstract  theoretical  speculations.'  Even 
the  important  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  of  spherical  form, 
seems  to  have  not  been  derived  from  mathematical  observa- 
tions, but  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  assumption  based  upon 
the  idea  that  a  sphere  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pythagoreans  continued 
steadily  to  maintain  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  scientific 
geography.  The  same  doctrine  was  held  also  by  Parmenides 
and  his  followers  of  the  Eleatic  school:^  while  among  the 
Ionic  philosophers  the  primitive  belief  in  the  flatness  of  the 
earth  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  down  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period.  Thus,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Anaxa- 
goras,  who  was  fully  a  generation  later  than  Hecatseus,  and 
not  many  years  older  than  Herodotus,  still  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  that  the  earth  was  a  plane  surface, 
which  on  account  of  its  flatness  was  buoyed  up  and  sustained 
by  the  air  beneath  it.*    We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the 


*  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 
had  anythiag  in  common  with  the 
Antiohthon  of  Pomponius  Mela,  which 
was  merely  a  fictitious  continent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

"  It  is  fully  investigated  by  Sir  G. 
Lewis  (Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  pp. 
124-128),  who  justly  points  out  that  it' 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Go- 
pemican  system,  with  which  it  has 
Deen  erroneously  identified  by  some 
modem  writers.  In  the  scheme  of 
Pythagoras  (or  Philolausl  the  sun, 
like  the  earth,  moved  rouncl  the  central 
fire,  instead  of  being  itself  fixed  in  the 


centre  of  the  universe. 

'  According  to  Diogenes  of  Laertins, 
Parmenides  was  the  first  to  maintain 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
(ix.  3,  §  21).  His  claim  to  priority  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certam  that  he 
held  the  doctrines  in  question,  and 
perhaps  was  the  first  to  put  them  forth 
clearlv 

*  Orieen  (Hippolytus),  PhOosofh. 
p.  14.  The  same  view  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Democritus  mIn), 
who  belonged  to  the  next  generation 
after  Anaxagoras,  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates  (Aiistot  de  Cael[tj  u. 
13,  §  10). 
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popular  belief  on  this  subject  continued  unshaken,  and  was 
shared  by  the  two  eminent  writers  to  whom  we  have  just 
adverted. 

To  Pythagoras  is  also  distinctly  ascribed  the  application  of 
the  division  already  adopted  of  the  heavens  into  zones,  to  the 
terrestrial  globe  also.  Of  these  the  central  or  equatorial  zone 
was  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat :  between 
this  and  the  two  polar  zones,  the  arctic  and  antarctic,  lay  the 
temperate,  or  as  he  called  them  the  summer  and  winter  zones, 
which  alone  were  habitable.*  Other  writers,  however,  assign 
the  merit  qf  first  introducing  this  division  to  Parmenides,  who 
was  about  a  generation  later  than  Pythagoras.^  It  would 
certainly  seem  as  if  such  a  relation  between  the  circles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  corresponding  circles  on  the  earth  naturally 
involved  the  supposition  that  the  eerrth  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe :  a  doctrine  which  was  certainly  held  by 
the  later  Pythagoreans,  but  not,  as  has  been  just  pointed  out, 
by  the  great  philosopher  himself,  or  his  immediate  disciples. 

§  5.  How  far  the  speculations  of  these  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers may  have  been  influenced  by  ideas  derived  firom  the  East 
or  from  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. The  statements  of  the  later  Greek  authors  on  the 
subject  are  vague  and  contradictory,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — ^the  only  one  in  which  the  evidence 
of  his  intercourse  with  Egypt  is  of  any  value — the  system 
ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle  (a  really  trustworthy  witness)  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  astronomical  views  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  question,  however,  is  fortunately  one  that  has 
little  importance  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 
The  descriptive  and  physical  geography  of  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly developed  themselves  independently,  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  without,  and  the  cosmographical  or  astronomical 


*  The  etatement  of  Plutarch    (de  \   seems  probable  that  the  statement  in 


Plae.  Piaios.  iii.  14),  who  ascribes  this 
diyiflion  to  Pythagoras,  is  oonfnsed  and 
minteUigihle  as  to  the  details,  but  it 


the  text  represents  correctly  the  idea 
which  he  intended  to  convey. 
'  PosidoniuB  ap.  Strab.  ii.  2.  p.  94. 
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theories  of  the  earlier  philosophers  appear  to  hare  produced 
little  impression.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out)  that  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was 
known  to  several  of  these  philosophers^ — whether  derived  from 
their  own  mathematical  observations,  or  from  communication 
with  the  learned  men  of  other  nations :  but  an  idea  so  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  impressions  of  mankind  ^  would  win  its 
way  but  slowly,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  till  a  much  later 
period  that  we  find  it  assuming  the  position  of  a  recognized 
truth. 


'  Dr.  WheweU  justly  remarks  in  his 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  vol.  i. 
p.  115,  3nl  edit  that  ''  the  establish- 
ment of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
is  an  important  step  in  astronQmy,  for 
it  is  the  first  of  tnose  conditions,  di- 
reotly  opposed  to  the  apparent  eyidonoe 
of  the  senses,  nrhich  astronomy  irro- 
siBtibly  proves.**  The  proof  is  indeed 
easy  to  a  mind  that  has  received  a 


mathematical  training ;  but  these  will 
in  all  ages  be  comparatively  few.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  of  the  thousands  of 
half-educated  persons  who  believe  the 
world  to  be  round,  a  very  large  part 
would  be  able  to  give  no  other  reason 
for  their  belief^  than  that  people  are  ia 
the  habit  of  sailing  round  it :  a  con- 
clusive proof  indeed,  but  one  that  waft 
never  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  96. 

DATE  OP  FOUNDATION   OF  OYBENE. 


I 


Tek  history  of  the  foundation  of  Cyrene  by  a  colony  from  Thera 
IB  reUted  in  full  by  Herodotns,  bnt  he  gives  ns  no  clue  to  the  date. 
Thifl  is,  however,  assigned  by  Eusebius  to  the  year  B.C.  631,  a  date 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clinton,  is  consistent  witb  a  state- 
ment of  Theophrastns  {EisL  Plant,  vi.  3),  that  Cyrene  was  founded 
lixmi  300  years  before  the  archonship  of  Simonides  (b.c.  311),  and 
18  further  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  Gyrene 
WB8  governed  in  succession  by  four  kings  of  the  name  of  Battus, 
and  four  of  that  of  Arcesilaus  (Herodot.  iv.  163).  It  was  the  last 
of  these  Arcesilai,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Battus,  whose  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games,  in  b.c  ^6^  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Pyth. 
iv.  V.  65 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  iv.  1).  The  date  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  at  least  within  a  few  years.^  But 
Eusebius  himself  in  another  passage  represents  Cyrene  as  founded 
by  the  Thehans  (obviously  a  mistake  for  Therseans),  under  the 
command  of  Battus,  128  years  before,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad,  or  b.c.  759  (Enseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  1257).  And  as 
this  notice  is  confirmed  by  Hieronymus  and  Syncellus,  as  well 
as  by  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  error  proceeds  from  Eusebius  bimself. 

The  origin  of  this  double  version  of  the  date  is  in  this  instance 
wholly  unaccountable,  for  the  colony  in  both  cases  is  distinctly 
referred  to  as  that  led  by  Battus;  and  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  Herodotus,  from  the  traditions  of  the  Cyrenceans  them- 
selves (iv.  154,  init.),  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  former 
settlement.  The  point  is  important,  as  showing  the  probable 
worthleasness  of  the  earlier  dates  in  other  similar  cases,  not  a  few 
instances  of  which  are  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  and 
Hieronymus. 

•  See  Clinton's  Fcuti  HeOen,  yol.  i.  p.  204. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  99. 

DATES  ASSIGNED  BT  THE  GREEK   GHRONOLOGERS  TO  THE 

COLONIES   IN  THE   EUXINE. 

There  is  oonsiderable  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  the 
fonndation  of  many  of  these  colonies  in  the  Enxine.    Those  given 
by  the  author  generally  known  as  Soymnus  Chins  are  apparently 
trustworthy,  and  consistent  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
probable  progress  of  colonization  under  the  circumstances.    He 
appears,  indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  have  had  good  autho- 
rities for  his  description  of  the  Enxine.     But  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  dates  given  by  the  later  chronologers,  Eusehius 
and  his  followers  Hieronymus  and  Synoellus.    Here,  indeed,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  a  double  set  of  dates,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  just  as  in  the  case  already  examined  of  Thera.     Thus, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  alleged  foundation  of  Cyrene,  we  find 
in  Eusebius,  under  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad  (b.g.  756), 
the  notice,  **  In  Ponto  Trapezus  conditur ; "  and  the  same  statement 
is  copied  from  him  by  Syncellus.    Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary, 
omits  Trapezus  at  this  date,  but  inserts  at  OL  7.  3  (B.a  7«50), 
*'  Aradus  insula  condita :  Cyzicus  condita,"  a  notice  which  is  not 
found  either  in  Eusebius  or  Syncellus.     Now  we  know  from  good 
authority  that  Trapezus,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Cotyora  and  Cerasus,  was  a  colony  from  Sinope,*  not  direct  from 
Miletus;  and  the  foundation  of  Sinope   is  assigned  by  Eusebius 
himself  to  the  year  b.c.  629,  or  127  years  afler  that  of  its  offspring ! 
There  is,  indeed,  an  obscure  tradition,  preserved  by  Scymnus 
Chius  (v.  947),  that  there  was  an  earlier  Milesian  settlement  at 
Sinope,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion;    and 
Mr.  Clinton  supposes  that  this  may  have  subsisted  long  enough  to 
have  become  the  parent  of  Trapezus.     But  this  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  Eusebius,  who  does 
not  himself  make  any  allusion  to  such  an  earlier  colony. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Cyzicus,  its  foundation  is  first  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  himbelf,  at  01.  26.  2  (b.c.  675);^  while  his  oopyist 


»  Xenoph.  AiMtb.  iv.  8,  §  22 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  V.  Tpairc^oOs;  Arrian,  Peripl. 
Ewe.  o.  1. 

*  He  has,  indeed,  a  notice  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  according  to  which  Cy- 
zicus was  originally  founded  in   the 


year  b.o.  1276,  just  three  years  before 
the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauta  (  !  ) ; 
but  this  mythical  legend  has  of  oouiae 
no  connection  with  the  question  we  are 
now  considering. 
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HieroDymiis,  who  had  previonsly  noticed  its  foundation  in  750, 
inserts  it  again  at  01.  24.  2  (b.c.  682),  seven  years  before  the  date 
of  Ensebins  (Cyzicua  oondita  est  et  Locri  in  Italia).  Cyzicns  was, 
according  to  the  oononrrent  testimony  of  all  the  best  authorities,* 
a  Milesian  colony;  Joannes  Lydus  alone  (a  very  late  writer) 
reprasents  it  as  a  Megarian  one.  In  order  to  reooncile  the  two 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  two  dates  of  Hieronymus,  Mr.  Clinton 
sapposes  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the  Milesians,  in  b.o.  750, 
and  that  this  settlement  having  decayed,  it  received  a  second 
colony  from  Megara.  But  it  was  certainly  recognized  in  after 
times  as  a  Milesian  colony,  so  that  this  supposition  is  clearly  unte- 
nable, and  the  authority  of  Joannes  Lydus  is  worth  very  little. 
The  later  date  for  its  foundation  is  certainly  by  far  the  more 
probable  in  itself,  and  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  at  least 
preferable  to  that  of  Hieronymus. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient  in  several  other 
cases  where  different,  and  often  widely  diverging,  dates  are  given 
for  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony;   and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
plausible  mode  of  reconciling  such  differences  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  dates  rest  upon  adequate  autho- 
ritj.    But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  case  with 
the  chronology  of  Eusebius,  or  still  more  of  Hieronymus,  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  b.c.     We  are  in  almost  all  cases 
ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  the    notices 
appended  to  their  chronological  tables,  but  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  these  were  taken  from  very  multifarious  authorities,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  in  many  instances  wrote  down  without 
hesitation  whatever  they  found  immediately  to  their  hand,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  having  elsewhere  recorded  a  dif- 
ferent date  for  the  same  event.    In  regard  to  the  more  important 
dates,  such  as  the  Trojan  War,  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  and  the 
*ge  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  chronographers  themselves  notice 
the  discrepancy  of  their  authorities.     In  regard  to  less  consider- 
able events  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  the 
lees  probable  that  the  same  cause  was  in  operation,  and  that  their 
di£Eeient  chronological  statements  were  simply  derived  from  dif- 
ferent authorities,  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile. 


»  Strab.  xiv.  p.  685 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
7. 32, 1 142 :  Bchol.  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod. 
ii  T.  1(^75.    Apollonius  huDBelf  callB  it 
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an    Ionian    colony,    Y^hich   probably 
means  a  Milesian  one. 
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There  were  doubtlees  onirent  in  most  of  the  Greek  ooloniee  that 
rose  to  be  considerable  cities  many  floating  traditions  as  to  their 
foundation — about  as  trustworthy  as  those  which  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London  to  Julius  Gsdsar,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  Alfred ;  and  these  would  be  naturally  taken 
up  by  the  local  historians,  and  reduced  to  that  definite  chrono- 
logical form  with  which  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  sought 
to  disguise  tbe  imperfection  of  their  materials.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  chronological  notices  given  by  Eusebius  and  Hiero- 
nymus  for  the  four  centuries  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  First 
Olympiad,  will  sufficiently  show  the  utterly  uncritical  character 
of  the  compilation;  and  although  there  were  undoubtedly  some- 
what better  materials  at  their  command  for  the  two  centuries  that 
followed,  they  were  not  likely  to  apply  more  skill  and  care  to  the 
employment  of  them.  It  may,  indeed,  surprise  us  to  flnd  that 
there  was  often  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  important  colonies  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  b.c.,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable,  explain  it  how 
we  may.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  tendency  of  all 
local  writers — and  every  city  of  Greek  origin  had  its  local  histo- 
rian— to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  their  native  city;  and  it  is 
probably  from  such  sources  that  many  of  the  notices  in  Eusebius 
and  Hieronymus  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded.  In  almost 
every  case,  where  there  is  good  ind^pei^detU  testimony,  this  is  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  later  date. 


NOTE  C,  p.  109. 

THE  "  THALAS800BATIE8 '*  OF  CASTOB. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the  list  of 
'*  Thalassocraties,"  or  "  Empires  of  the  Sea,"  which  has  been  pie- 
served  to  us  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle.  In  the  first  book, 
where  he  gives  the  list  in  a  connected  form  (though  much  muti- 
lated in  our  MSS.)»  he  distinctly  cites  it  on  the  authority  of 
Diodoms;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  that  author  must 
have  derived  it  from  the  work  of  one  Castor,  a  Bhodian,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  and  was  the  author  of  a  special  work, 
entitled  'Avayfxi^^  rStv  OaXacra-OKparTja'dvTOiv  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Kaarcop), 
The  catalogue  in  question  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  a 
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oareM  invefltigation  by  the  CheTalier  Bunsen  {Egifpfs  Place  in 
Umersal  l^gtary^  yoL  iiL  pp.  612-639),  who  asoribes  to  it  an  im- 
portanoe  and  aathority  fa^  beyond  what  I  can  see  anything  to 
jiBtify, 

An  obyions  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance  in 
regard  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  Dominion  of  the 
S(a/'  or  how  its  exact  duration  was  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Milesians  or  the  Phocadans  held  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  (*'  mare  obtinuemnt ") '  for  a  certain  number 
of  jears,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  rule  that  particular 
interral  was  selected  out  of  the  long  period  during  which  those 
two  cities  carried  on  eztensiye  commerce,  and  must  haTc  possessed 
considerable  maritime  power.  In  modem  times,  when  at  least 
our  historical  information  is  complete,  how  could  we -define  the 
period  during  which  the  Dutch  or  the  Spaniards  were  rulers  of 
the  seas,  though  there  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  those  nations 
were  among  the  most  formidable  naval  powers  in  Europe  ?  In  the 
middle  ages,  again,  the  Fisans,  Genoese,  and  Venetians  were  for  a 
long  period  the  chief  maritime  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 
would  be  veiy  difficult  to  define  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
**  naTal  empire  "  of  each  b^an  and  ended. 

But  apart  from  this  difficulty — which  might,  perhaps,  be  partly 
solved  if  we  possessed  the  original  work  of  Castor— it  must  be 
observed  that  all  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  refer  to  the 
period  previous  to  the  Persian  War,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  time  concerning  which  we  possess  no  connected  history ; 
and  we  are  almost  certain  that  the  contemporaries  of  Castor  could 
possess  none.  Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  after  him,  and  must 
have  had  access  to  any  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early 
histoiy  of  the  Greek  cities  and  colonies  which  were  available  to 
Castor,  had  evidently  no  knowledge  of  any  such  definite  character 
concerning  the  cities  in  question.  He  notices,  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  the  early  commercial  activity,  and  the  resulting 
wealth  and  prosperity,  of  such  cities  as  Miletus,  Ehodes,  Samos, 
Ac,  bat  he  has  no  hint  of  the  exact  period  during  which  such 
prosperity  and  power  was  in  each  case  at  its  acme,  or  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  limiting  it  to  any  such  definite  period.  The 
notices  given  by  Thncydides  and  Herodotus  in  respect  to  these 


'  iBaXeurffOKffdrnffoy,  as  the  phrase  is  rendered  by  Syncellus. 
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early  ages  are  equally  vague  and  general.  The  former  writer  has, 
indeed,  given  ns  two  positive  dates — the  one,  of  the  first  sea  fight 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Gorcyrseans,  which  he  places  in 
B.C.  664 ;  and  the  other,  the  construction  of  the  first  triremes  for 
the  Samians,  in  b.g.  704.  But  both  of  these  were  definite  events, 
the  dates  of  which  were  easily  fixed  and  recorded.  If  there  were 
any  similarly  definite  events  that  might  fairly  be  taken  as  marking 
the  commencement  and  duration  of  each  period  of  naval  supre- 
macy, it  is  strange  that  no  indication  of  them  should  appear  in 
either  of  the  writers  just  referred  to,  or  in  the  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  Strabo.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  notices  igiven  by  the  latter  author,  as  well  as  those 
to  be  gathered  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  accord  very  imper- 
fectly with  the  chronological  summary  of  Castor.^ 

Had  the  original  work  of  Castor  been  preserved  to  us  we  should 
have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the  authorities  on  which  he 
relied,  and  should  perhaps  have  been   able  to  glean  from  him 
some  scraps  of  valuable  information.    But  from  the  other  extracts 
and  notices  from  his  works  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  was  one  of  those  Alexandrian  chronographers  who 
occupied  themselves  with  arranging  the  early  Greek  history  in  a 
definite  chronological  form,  and  giving  positive  statements  con- 
cerning periods  for  which  he  unquestionably  could  not  possess  any 
authentic  data.     Thus  we  find  him  cited  as  an  authority  con- 
cerning the  early  kings  of  Sicyon,  beginning  with  .^Igialeus,  those 
of  Argos,  from  Inachus  downwards,  and  of  Athens,  from  Cecrops 
to  Theseus.     In  every  case  he  gives  the  exact  number  of  years  in 
each  reign,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  kings,  as  definitely*'  as 
if  he  were  treating  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Eg3rpt,  or  the  Seleucidans 
in  Syria.    But  the  utter  worthlessuess  of  such  chronological  schemes 
applied  to  the  floating  legends  of  antiquity  is  now  generally 
admitted.      The  equally  definite  and  positive  catalogue  of  the 
Tbalassocraties  appears  to  me  equally  worthless.    For  the  earlier 
period  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  rested  on  any  substantial 
basis  at  all ;  while  even  for  the  later,  and  historical  period,  it  is 
found  so  much  at  variance  with  the  more  authentic  statements 


*  Herodotus,  indeed,  distinctly  tells 
OS  (iii.  122)  that  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gambyses 


(about  B.O.  5S2-522)  wa$  the  Jint  after 
Minos  -who  attempted  to  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  (BaXsuriroKpari^iw), 
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transmitted  to  ns  by  Herodotus  and  Tbncjdides,  and  inyolves  such 
historical  as  well  as  chronological  diffionlties,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossihle  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  authority. 

How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  brief  notices 
appended  to  the  chronological  tables  of  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus 
in  regard  to  these  earlier  ages,  is  shown  by  numerous  instances, 
same  of  which  have  been  already  examined.    See  Note  B,  p.  128. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HEGAT^US. 


Section  1. — Oeography  of  Hecatasm. 

§  1.  While  the  early  philosophers  were  thus  speculating  on 
the  general  constitution  of  the  uniyerse,  and  establishing  first 
principles  in  regard  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  earth,  and 
its  cosmical  relations  with  the  heayenly  bodies,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  more  prac- 
tical task  of  registering  the  knowledge  actually  attained 
concerning  the  inhabited  world.  The  introduction  of  prose 
writing,  as  applied  to  literary  composition,  did  not  date 
farther  back  among  the  Greeks  than  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  (b.o.  600-500),  but  one  of  its  earliest  applica- 
tions was  to  the  record  of  geographical,  as  well  as  historical, 
facts.  The  first  regular  treatise  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  account  is  that  of  Hegat^us  of  Miletus,  which 
was  probably  published  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  generally  referred  to  by  later  writers  as  the  first 
systematic  description  of  the  world  as  it  was  then  known  to 
the  Greeks.* 

Its  author  was  a  citizen  of  distinction  in  his  native  city,  and 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ionic  cities,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  their  ill-fated  revolt  from  Persia  in  b.o.  500.*  He 
must  therefore  have  been  at  that  time  a  man  of  mature  age 


*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  i.  1,  §  11, 
p.  7 :  Agathemerns,  i.  1. 

*  Herodot.  v.  36, 126 ;  Diodor.  x.  25 
(Exc.  Vat,  p.  38).  Herodotus  desig- 
nates him  on  both  these  occasions  as 
XoyoTOibs,  an  expression  evidently  used 


with  reference  to  his  historical  work, 
which  appears  to  have  been  quite  of  the 
same  character  with  those  of  Acusilaus 
and  other  writers  known  in  later  times 
as  the  "  logographers." 


Sect.]. 
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and  experience ;  and  these  notices  accord  well  with  the  state- 
ment of  Suidas,  which  represents  him  as  flourishing  in  the 
56th  Olympiad  (b.c.  520).^  We  may  therefore  probably 
assome  that  his  works  were  composed  during  the  period 
between  b.o.  520  and  500.  One  of  these,  his  "  Genealogies," 
was  of  a  historical  character,  though  principally  occupied  with 
&6  mythical  legends  of  the  heroic  ages;  the  other,  with 
which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  was  entitled  a  ''  Periodus," 
or  Description  of  the  Earth,  and  contained  not  merely  a 
description  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  tributary  seas,  but  apparently  a  general  outline  of  all  the 
oonntries  of  the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known,  or 
supposed  to  be  known,  to  the  Greeks.^  Such  a  comprehensive 
treatise  would  have  been  the  more  valuable  to  us  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety,  as  the  great  work  of  Herodotus, 
though  containing  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  information, 
was  not  primarily  designed  for  geographical  purposes,  and 
is  therefore  far  from  affording  us  a  regular  and  systematic 
review  of  the  subject. 

Unfortunately  the  scanty  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
8er?ed  to  us  of  the  work  of  Hecatseus  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  real  extent  of  the  geographical 
information  possessed  by  its  author.^  The  number  of  citations 
from  his  treatise  is  indeed  large,  but  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  mere  names,  quoted  by  late  gramma- 
nans,  especially  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  convey  to 


'  SnidftB,  g.  V.  'Eicaercuof. 

*  It  appears  that  donbta  were  enter- 
Uined  by  some  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Periodos  extant  nnder  the  name  of 
Heoateus.  But  Eratosthenes  pro- 
iKRmoed  in  its  favour,  on  account  of 
the  leaemblance  of  sWle  to  his  other 
York  {Turro^tAgvoy  iKturov  tlyai  ix  rijs 
<UA3)9  airoS  yoa^s.  Strab.  i.  p.  7). 
The  same  douot  is  alluded  to  also  by 
Atbeiueus  (ii.  82,  p.  70),  but  the  work 
appcan  to  have  been  generally  recog- 


nixed. 

*  The  fragments  of  Hecatieus  have 
been  ooUeoted  and  published,  with 
copious  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author 
by  Elausen  (8yo.  Berolin.  1831),  and 
his  collection  has  been  republished, 
almost  without  alteration,  by  C.  MuUer 
in  his  Fr<i^menla  Historicorum  Grssoo- 
rum^  vol.  1.  Didot,  Paris,  1841).  A 
foil  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
will  be  found  in  Colonel  Mnre's  Hittory 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  (London 
1853). 
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US  no  other  information  than  that  the  places  or  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  him,  and  therefore  included  within  the  range 
of  his  knowledge.  Moreover  the  quotations  by  Stephanus, 
which  are  much  the  most  numerous,*  have  the  further  disad- 
vantage that,  being  arranged  in  alphabetical,  instead  of  geo- 
graphical, order,  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  geographical 
sequence  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  original,  and  which 
would  often  have  constituted  their  chief  value. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed,  even  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  the  work  was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  what  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks  a  Periplus,  or  description  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  adjoining  seas,  analogous  to  that  found  in 
the  treatise  extant  in  later  times  under  the  name  of  Scylax. 
The  whole  range  of  the  countries  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at 
this  period  grouped  itself  so  naturally  around  this  great  in- 
ternal basin,  that  such  an  arrangement  presented  itself  almost 
aa  a  matter  of  course  to  the  geographer.    But  we  learn  also 
with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  included  in  his  work  notices, 
however  brief  and  meagre,  of  many  inland  tribes  in    the 
countries  bordering  on  these  seas,  and  even  of  some  quite  in 
the  interior  of  the  continents.    It  seems  clear  also  that  he 
appended  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  treatise  an  enumeration  at 
least,  if  not  a  description,  of  all  the  nations  and  provinces  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  India.     The 
materials  for  such  a  summary  could  hardly  be  wanting  in  his 
day,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  his  work  was  intended  to 
comprise,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  general  but  complete 
review  of  all  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks. 

§  3.  HecatsBus  is  reported  to  have  travelled  extensively ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  any  of  the  countries  that  he  visited.  The  existing  frag- 
ments of  his  work  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  editors. 


*  According  to  Ck>Ionel  Hure  they  amount  to  not  less  than  300  out  of  the  330 
fragments  collected  by  Klausen. 
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that  he  must  have  visited  in  person  all  the  countries  con- 
cerning which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  trustworthy  infor- 
mation.^ Such  information  could  undoubtedly  be  procured 
in  his  time,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Herodotus,  by  consulting 
merchants  and  other  travellers  who  had  themselves  visited 
these  more  remote  regions,  and  the  extensive  commercial 
relations  of  his  native  city  of  Miletus  would  aiSbrd  him  most 
bTourable  opportunities  in  this  respect.  Thus  he  would 
easily  obtain  information  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  which  were  surrounded  with  a  girdle  of  Milesian  colonies, 
and  even  concerning  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  interior  with 
which  these  cities  traded,  without  it  being  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  had  himself  visited  the  distant  ports  of  Colchis  or  the 
Cinunerian  Bosporus.  In  like  manner  he  could  doubtless 
leam  from  the  Phocseans  the  names  of  places  connected  with 
their  distant  colony  of  Massilia,  and  the  ports  on  the  Spanish 
coast  which  their  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
without  having  himself  made  a  voyage  to  these  remote 
r^ions. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Hecatseus,  as  we  leam  from  the  citations  of 
late  grammarians,  was  divided  into  two  books,  the  one  con- 
taining Europe,  the  other  Asia,  under  which  latter  head  not 
only  Egypt,  but  Ethiopia  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  appear  to 
hare  been  included.  His  method  of  arrangement  was  different 
from  that  adopted  by  most  subsequent  geographers.^    Instead 


'  This  U  the  assumption  made  by 
Kkosen  in  the  life  of  HecataBos  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  the  Fragments 
(pp.  6-12),  and  yery  much  the  same 
eoDcloeion  is  adopted  by  Colonel  Mure 


taken  no  notice  of  his  observationB  on 
other  coimtries  had  he  professed  to 
have  in  lilce  manner  visited  them  in 
person. 
*  In  regard  to  this  point  I  have  fol- 


{HisL  of  Or.  Lit,  vol.  iy.  pp.  145, 155),  '  lowed  the  view  of  Klansen  {Vita  He- 


though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without 
•ay  proot  The  only  authority  for  the 
extent  of  his  travels  is  the  vague  ex- 
pKearion  of  Agatbemerus,  a  ge(^;TapheT 
of  T817  late  date,  who  calls  hun  ta^p 
vAXvrAoi^f  (Ueogr.  i.  c.  1);   and  it 


eatoi,  pp.  14-17),  which  has  been  also 
adopted  by  G.  Mailer  in  Didot's  edition 
{Fragm.  Histor.  Orxcor.  vol.  i.  p.  xii), 
as  weU  as  by  Colonel  Mure,  though  1 
confess  the  evidence  on  the  subject 
does  not  appear    to    me    conclusive. 


nems   highly   improbable   that   He-  I   But  the  point  is  not  one  of  much  im-^ 
ndotosywno  has  so  repeatedly  referred  ;   portance. 
to  his  remarks  on  Egypt,  should  have  , 
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of  beginning  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  the  farthest  limit 
of  the  known  world,  he  started  &om  home,  and  beginning 
apparently  at  the  Hellespont,  described  first  in  detail  the 
shores  of  Greec<e  and  the  European  coast  of  the  J^gean; 
thence  proceeding  westwards  by  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Liga- 
ria»  to  Spain  and  Tartessus;  then  returning  again  to  his 
starting-point  in  order  to  describe  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  as  fsir  as  the  Caucasus.  In  like 
manner  in  his  second  book  he  appears  to  have  begun  the 
description  of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont,  and  proceeded  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Caucasus ;  then  returning 
to  the  Hellespont  again,  and  following  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  notices  of  the  Medes,  Farthians,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
were  perhaps  annexed  to  those  of  the  Colchians  and  other 
nations  adjoining  the  Euxine.    But  this  is  very  uncertain. 

§  5.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  imperfect  remains  that 
hale  been  tranamitted  •  to  ns.  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
HecatsBus  was  very  much  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  Greek  colonies  and 
settlements.  He  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  with  those  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  he  enumerates  various  obscure  tribes  of  the  lUyrians 
and  Libumians,  with  which  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidamnus 
and  Apollonia  had  probably  brought  thenu  in  connection.^ 
Near  the  head  of  that  sea  he  placed  the  Istri,  ^'a  people  on 
the  Ionian  Gulf" — but  without  any  allusion  to  their  gene- 
rally-received connection  with  the  river  Ister — ^and  the  city  of 
Adria,  with  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  he  describes  as 
situated  in  a  region  of  surpassing  fertility.^  In  Southern 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  he 
enumerates  a  crowd  of  names,  including  not  only  Greek 
settlements,  but  many  towns  of  the   (Enotrians,  or  native 


•  Note  A.  p.  153.  >  Fr.  60-69.  *  Fr.  58. 
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tribes  in  the  interior^ — ^fbr  the  most  part  otherwise  unknown, 
having  probably  disappeared  during  the  revolutions  that  those 
countries  subsequently  underwent,  which  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  population. 

In  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  he  was  not  only  familiar  with  Corsica 
and  Sardinia^  but  mentioned  Elba  under  the  name  of  ^thale, 
an  ialand  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  already  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  iion,^  as  well  as  the  less  important  island  of  Caprese.  Of  the 
towns  in  the  interior  he  mentioned  Capua  and  Nola,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Campania,  and  were  doubtless  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  them.  But  no  reference  is  found  in  the  existing 
fiagments  to  any  of  the  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  north 
of  this;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Western  Italy,  occupied  by 
the  Latins  and  Campanians,  is  a  blank.*  It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Bome> 
otherwise  so  important  a  testimony  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

The  existence  of  so  considerable  a  gap  in  this  part  of  his 
geography  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  next  place  we  find 
mentioned  is  the  insignificant  seaport  of  Monoecus  (Monaco), 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria.*  It  was  probably  frequented,  if  not 
aheady  occupied,  by  the  Massilians;  and  it  was  doubtless 
through  the  same  channel  that  Hecatasus  had  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Narbo,  which  he  terms  a  Gaulish  city  and 
emporium,  thus  indicating  that  it  was  already  known  as  a 
centre  of  trade  with  the  interior.^  The  adjoining  coast  was 
apparently  occupied  by  the  Helisycians,  who  were  noticed  by 
Hecatseus  as  a  Ligurian  tribe.® 

A  number  of  names,  many  of  them  obscure  or  otherwise 
nnknown,  are  mentioned  by  him  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tartessus  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules :  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 


»  Pr.  30-40.  *  Fr.  25.  «  Bee  Note  B,  p.  153. 

•  Fr.  2a  '  Fr.  19.  •  Fr.  20. 
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Massilians  carried  on  more  trade,  and  held  more  intercourse 
with  these  countries,  than  was  the  case  in  later  times,  when 
they  were  almost  entirely  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.^ 
But  no  trace  appears  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Spain.  Even  the  name  of  Gadeira,  or  Gades,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  It  was,  perhaps,  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  the  city  of  Tartessiis,  a  name 
which  was  in  these  early  days  employed  very  vaguely.^ 

§  6.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Hecataeus  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  and 
if,  as  appears  probable,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
ocean  in  that  direction,  this  was  merely  an  inference  from  the 
established  notion,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Greek  mind, 
that  the  whole  world  was  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean.' 
Of  the  countries  north  and  west  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  certainly  considerable  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation through  the  Milesian  colonies  that  were  scattered  all 
around  its  shores.  But  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  judging 
how  far  this  information  was  actually  embodied  in  his  work. 
The  citations  from  this  part  of  it  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for 
the  most  part  contain  only  the  names  of  obscure  or  unknown 
Scythian  tribes ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  numerous  and  flourishing  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,^  more  particularly  as  he  is  cited  as  an 


*  Several  of  these  are  placed  among 
the  MfUBtieni,  whom  he  described  as  a 
nation  adjoining  the  PillarB  of  Her- 
euled  (Fr.  6) :  their  name  is  again  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii. 
33),  but  appears  to  have  been  lost,  as 
an  cthoic  appellation,  after  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  later  geographers.  Its  occurrence 
in  Polybius  is,  however,  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  accuracy  of  Hecataeus. 

'  Gadeira  is,  however,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  8),  who  terms  it  a  city 
on  the  Ocean. beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  But  it  appears  that  Heca- 
tffius  rejected  altogether  the  ordinarily 


oules  in  this  quarter,  and  denied  thai 
Geryones  and  the  island  of  Erytbea 
had  anything  to  do  with  Spain  (Arrian, 
Anab.  11.  16). 

>  The  statement  of  Pliny  (Htgf.  NaL 
iv.  13,  §  94),  that  the  northern  ocean 
was  called  *'  Amalchian  "  by  Heeatxui^ 
probably  refers  to  HecatsDus  of  Abdera^ 
not  to  our  author.    See  Note  7,  p.  14& 

'  The  omission  of  all  such  names  in 
the*  existing  fragments  is  a  strong 
instance  how  little  we  can  rely  apon 
any  negcUive  evidence  derived  from 
such  imperfect  sources  of  information 
as  we  possess.  Even  on  the  aoath 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  Klaoaou 


received  account  of  the  labour  of  U'er-   ,  and  Colonel  Mure  su]>posc  him  to  have 
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anthority  for  the  small  town  of  Carcinitis,  at  the  head  of  the 
golf  of  the  same  name^^  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Hero- 
dotus,* but  not  noticed  by  any  later  geographer.  Of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior  he  mentioned  the  Melan- 
chl»ni,®  who  are  noticed  also  by  Herodotus;  the  Dandarii/ 
a  tribe  adjoining  the  Caucasus,  whose  name  is  still  found  in 
Strabo ;  and  the  Issedones,  a  name  that,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  already  rendered  familiar  to  the  Greeks  by  Aristeas  of 
Proconnesus.^  Even  these  few  names  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  coast,  but  that  he  had  collected  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  remoter  tribes  of  the  interior. 

§  7.  In  Asia  also  he  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the 
Colchians,  the  Chalybes,  the  Moschi,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine,  but  was  familiar 
also  with  the  name  of  the  Matieni,  a  people  of  the  interior, 
adjoining  the  Armenians;*  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  river 
Araxesy  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^  This  sea  itself  he 
described,  under  the  name  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  as  sur- 
romided  by  lofty  mountains,  which  were  covered  by  dense 
forests,'  a  statement  which  is  true  only  of  a  part  of  its  shores. 
In  its  neighbourhood  he  placed  the  Farthians,  and  to  the  east 
of  them  the  Chorasmians,^  two  well-known  names,  which  here 
appear  for  the  first  time.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  the  latter  people, 
beyond  the  Caspian  towards  the  east,  or  that  he  had  any  true 
idea  of  the  configuration  of  that  inland  sea. 


Tisited  in  person,  the  citations  refer  j   tween  the  two  writers  in  regard  to  the 

pdncipally  to  obscure  barbarian  tribes,  !   limits  assumed  for  the  two  continents, 

while  all  the  more  ii&portant  Greek  See  p.  147. 

oolonies  are  omitted.  '  Fr.  189.   These  Matieni  were  sepa* 

*  Ft.  153.  ,   rated  from  the  Phrygians  by  the  river 

*  Herodot.  iv.  99.                         *  ,   Halys  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 

*  Pr.  154.                ^  Pr.  161.  I   (Herodot.  i.  72).    They  must  not  be 
'  Fr.  168.    It  IB  to  be  observed  that  confounded  with  the  more  powerful 

HecateuB  placed  the  Issedones  in  Asia,  nation  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  east 

while  Herodotus  (iv.  13,  25)  included  of  the  Tigris. 


them  in  Europe.    But  this  discrepancy 
evidentlT  arose  from  the  difference  he- 


>  Fr.  170.  «  Fr.  172. 

»  Fr.  173. 
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It  is  more  reniarkable  that  he  appears  to  have  collected 
some  informatioiiy  not  altogether  untmstworthyy  concerning 
India — the  name  of  which^  as  well  as  that  of  the  river  Indus, 
is  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  work/ 
He  mentions,  indeed,  several  names  of  tribes  and  cities  in  that 
country,  among  which  the  Gandarii  are  known  to  ns  also  from 
Herodotus,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
upper  Indus  and  the  valley  of  CabuL*    Caspapyrus,  or  Caspa- 
tyrus,  their  capital  city,  the  name  of  which  was  also  known  to 
HecataBUs,  was  situated  on  the  river  itself;  and  it  was  from 
thence  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  Scylax   of  Caryanda 
embarked  on  his  expedition  to  descend  the  Indus.*    It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  account  of  that  voyage — conducted  as  it 
was  by  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor — might  have  already  reached 
Hecataeus,  and  been  one  of  his  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning these  remote  countries.     Of  the  other  tribes  men- 
tioned by  him  the  Calatians  are  also  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  their  position.    The  Opians,  as  he  tells 
us,  dwelt  on  the  river  Indus  ;^  their  name  is  otherwise  un- 
known, but  is  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  Alexandria  Opiane, 
the  city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus.^   Argante,  **  an  Indian  city,**  the  name  of  which  is  also 
cited  from  our  author,*  is  wholly  unknown.     Meagre  and 
scanty  as  are  these  earliest  notices  of  India,  we  are  ahnost 
surprised  to  find  that  so  much  was  known  to  Hecatseus,  when 
we  remember  that  the  Indian  provinces  were  first  annexed  to 
the  Persian  Empire  by  his  immediate  contemporary  Darius. 
But  the  India  of  HecatsBUS,  like  the  Persian  dominion,  was 
doubtless  confined  exclusively  to  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  that  river. 


*  Fr.  174-178. 

»  Fr.  178.  Herodot.  ui.  91,  vii.  66. 
Herodotus,  howeyer,  did  not  consider 
them  as  being  properly  an  Indian 
nation. 

•  Herodot  iv.  44.    See  Chap.  VI.  §  1. 
'  Fr.  176. 


>  See  Chap.  XII. 

»  Fr.  176.  'Apdtmit  v6?as  'Iy96u, 
&s  'EKartuos.  Steph.  Bysant  a.  v. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  chias  of 
notices,  out  of  which  we  are  to  at- 
tempt to  reproduce  the  lost  work  off 
HecatflBus  t 


Skct.1. 
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Of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  we  have 
hardly  the  means  of  judging,  very  few  citations  having  been 
preserred  to  us  from  this  part  of  his  work.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance,  by  name 
at  least,  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Herodotus  represents  him  as  enumerating  to  the  assembled 
lonians  (in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  their  intended  revolt) 
"  all  the  nations  that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  king ; "  ^  and 
it  is  certain  that  such  knowledge  must  have  been  readily 
attainable  in  his  day.  But  what  amount  of  information  he 
possessed  concerning  them,  or  what  ideas  he  had  formed  of 
their  relative  geographical  position,  we  are  unable  to  judge. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  at  least  a  vague  notion  of 
&e  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf;^  and  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Myci,  or  Mycians,^  a  people  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus,  and  who  probably  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made  to  any  mention 
by  him  of  Babylon,  or  of  any  of  the  great  cities  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (except  Sitace,  the  capital  of  the 
district  afterwards  called  Sittacene^),  a  circumstance  which 
certainly  tends  strongly  to  negative  the  possibility  of  his 
having  himself  extended  his  travels  into  those  countries,  so 
fall  of  interest  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  been  rendered 
comparatively  easy  of  access  in  bis  day,  from  the  union  of  all 
Western  Asia  under  the  Great  King. 

§  8.  Egypt  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
his  work,  and  to  have  been  described  in  unusual  detail.  We 
know  with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  had  not  only  himself 
visited  the  country,  but  had  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  there  conversed  with  the  priests  of  Ammon,  as 
did  his  successor,  Herodotus,  after  him.*    We  are  told,  indeed. 


'  Herodot.  v.  36.    'Eiearatos  ^  6  Aoyo- 
.  .  .  v-pwra  i»jkv  oifK  fa  ir6\%fuiv  /3a- 
nAci  T«r  Tltpaimv  kiftup49ffOaty  jroroA^- 


Kal  n^p  Ji^€kfuy  aitroO. 
<  Fr.  182,  with  Klansen's  note. 

*  Ft.  170.  *  Ft.  184. 

*  Heiodot  it.  143. 
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that  the  later  writer  copied  many  things  from  his  predecessor 
literally — among  others  the  history  of  the  phoenix,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  natives  caught  crocodiles.^  It  appears  therefore 
that,  in  this  part  of  his  work  at  least,  Hecataeus  was  far  from 
confining  himself  to  a  dry  geographical  description  of  the 
country,  but  dilated  at  considerable  length  upon  its  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
He,  however,  certainly  added  a  number  of  mere  geographical 
details,  such  as  are  not  found  in  Herodotus,  as  we  find  the 
names  of  not  less  than  fifteen  cities  of  Egypt  cited  from  him 
by  Stephanus.' 

The  remaining  part  of  his  work,  comprising  the  coast  of 
Libya  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Hercules,^ 
was  a  mere  Periplus,  or  coast-description,  noticing  many  ports 
and  small  islands ;  while  the  only  tribes  of  the  interior  he  is 
known  to  have  mentioned  are  the  Mazyes  and  Zygantes — 
obviously  the  same  with  the  Maxyes  and  Gyzantes  of  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  which  lived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea, 
near  the  Tritonian  Lake.*  The  most  distant  places  that  he 
enumerates  towards  the  west  are  Metagonium,  a  name  which 
we  find  in  later  times  applied  to  a  promontory  and  people  not 
far  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  ^  and  Thinga,  evidently  the 
same  place  that  was  subsequently  called  Tinga,  or  Tingis 
(the  modem  Tangier),  just  without  the  Straits.*  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  his  river  Liza  was  the  same  with  the  Lixus  of 
later  geographers,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania,  but 
this  is  far  from  certain. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  general  notions  of  geography  entertained 
by  Hecataeus  we  are,  unfortunately,  very  much  in  the  dark. 
It  is  certainly  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  writers  whom 
Herodotus  had  in  view  when  he  censures  "  those  who  repre- 


•  Porphyriufl  ap.  Euseb.  Prmp. 
Evangel,  x.  8,  p.  166,  oited  by  Elaiuen, 
on  Fr.  292. 

'  Fr.  269-288. 


Fr.  299-328, 


»  Herodot.  iv.  191, 194. 

*  Fr.  324.  The  name  is  again  found 
in  Scylax  (§  110),  and  in  Polybina 
(Hi.  33).  '  Fr.  326. 
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sented  the  earth  as  ^^  exactly  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  the  Ocean  flowing  all  around  it."  ^    This  was 
clearly  the  popular  idea,  derived  originally  from  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and,  from  all  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  yery  slow  to 
emancipate  themselyes  from  the  influence  of  an  error  once 
established  upon  such  authority.     Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
the  countryman  of  Hecataeus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first 
tbat  drew  up  a  map  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  formed  the  foundation  of  that  of  HecatsBUS.^    But 
though  the  latter  is  said  to  have  introduced  material  improve- 
ments on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  would  be  still  very  rude  and  imperfect  attempts, 
which  might  well  excite  the  ridicule  of  Herodotus.    In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  scientific 
tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  came  into  play,  and  that  they 
fututaed  the  round  form  of  the  earth  and  the  circumfluent 
Ocean  as  first  principles,  without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts.    We  are  told  also  that  they  placed  Greece  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  Delphi  as  the  central  point  of  Greece.* 
This  last  notion  appears  to  have  obtained  a  fixed  hold  on  the 
Greek  mind,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  as  a  received  article  of  popular  faith.* 
Jost  in  the  same  manner  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages 
assumed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
arranged  other  countries  accordingly. 

§  10.  It  was  evidently  the  same  symmetrical  turn  of  mind 
that  led  Hecatseus  to  divide  the  world  into  two  great  continents 
or  primary  divisions  of  equal  extent.  But  this  question  of  the 
division  of  the  continents  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Hero- 
dotus, in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  ridicules  those  who 
made  Asia  of  equal  size  with  Europe,  in  terms  which  seem  to 


>  Herodoi.  iv.  36.  See  Chap.  VL  §  1, 
^160. 

*  Agathemer.  Geogr.  i  c.  1 ;  Strab.  i. 
P-7- 

VOL.  I. 


*  AKathemems,  2.  c.  1. 

«  ^schyl.  Choeph.  v.  1036:  Eurip. 
Ion.  V.  462 ;  Find.  Pyi%.  iv.  74  (188), 
yi.  3.    See  alao  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419. 
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exclude  all  consideration  of  a  third  continent ;  and  Hecataeus, 
by  including  all  Libya,  as  well  as  Egypt,  under  the  head  of 
Asia,'  appears  to  haYe  sanctioned  this  arrangement.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  dlYision  into  three  continents 
was  well  established  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  so  that  he 
himself  tells  us  that  he  continues  to  use  the  diYisions  and  the 
names  "  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  custom,"  though  he 
thinks  them  unreasonable,  and  without  good  foundation.    And 
in  another  place  he  censures  '*  the  lonians,"  who  diYided  the 
world  into  the  three  portions  of  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa, 
but  considered  the  two  last  as  separated  by  the  Nile ;  thus, 
as  he  points  out,  leaYing  the  Delta  unaccounted  for.®    It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  among  these  ^' lonians"  Herodotus 
did  not  mean  to  include  Hecataeus — the  most  recent  as  well 
as   the  most   eminent   of    Ionic  writers    on   geography — or 
that,  if  Hecateeus  had  departed  from  the  generally  receiYcd 
doctrine  on    so  important  a  subject,  this  would   not  haYe 
been  noticed   by  Herodotus.     It  seems  therefore    probable 
that,    although    Hecataeus    undoubtedly    diYided    his    work 
into  only  two  books  or  parts,  the  second  of  which  included 
the  description  of  Libya  as  well  as  that  of  Asia,  he  neyer- 
theless  recognized  the  established  diYision  of  the  three  con* 
tinents,  regarding  Asia  and  Africa  together  as  equal  in  size  to 
Europe. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accustomed  to  our  modem 
maps,  and  to  the  small  size  of  Europe,  as  compared  to  tiie 
other  two  great  continents,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  repre- 
sent to  ourselYes  the  opposite  yiew.  But  Herodotus  undoubt^ 
ediy  regarded  Europe  as  greatly  exceeding  in  dze  hath  Asia  and 


'  This  appears  to  be  clearly  esta- 
blished hj  the  numernus  citations  of 
names  of  placrs  in  Libya  from  "  He- 
catrous  in  his  dcbcription  of  Asia." 
Tliere  are,  however,  many  otbera  ia 
which  the  "Periegesis  of  Libya"  is 
cited  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  work ;  but 
the  same  thing  applies  to  his  description 


of  Egypt.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  these  wero  sepirato  6ub<iivi8ions 
or  portions  of  the  work,  included  uiidt-r 
the  main  bead  of  Asia.  A  regular  «li- 
viijioii  into  bookSf  ns  usual  with  later 
writers,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  ao 
early  a  period. 
*  Hurodot.  ii.  16. 
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Afriea  together^  and  therefore  treats  it  as  a  gross  blander  on 
the  part  of  Hecatseiis  to  have  considered  it  as  only  equal  to 
Ajia.  One  point  that  doubtless  affected  the  comparison  was, 
that  Hecatseus  regarded  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the 
Tanids  as  the  limit  between  Europe  and  Asia  ^ — ^a  view  gene- 
rally adopted  in  later  times — while  Herodotus  extended  the 
confines  of  Europe  to  the  river  Phasis.  Both  systems  were 
cutrent  in  their  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  poet  .^chylus, 
who  in  one  passage  adopts  one  view,  in  another  follows  the 
other.^ 

§  11.  A  traveller  who  had  visited  Egypt  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  formed  or  adopted  some  theory  concerning  the  much  con- 
troverted questions  respecting  the  Nile  and  its  annual  inunda- 
tions, a  subject  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  several  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  But 
on  this  point  HecataBUs  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
view  .which,  if  we  may  trust  to  Diodorus,  was  that  of  the 
Egyptian  priests:^  that  the  Nile  derived  its  waters  from 
those  of  the  circumfluent  stream  of  Ocean — a  theory  which 
Herodotus  justly  sets  aside  as  unworthy  of  refutation.* 

A  similar  want  of  judgement  was  displayed  by  him  in 
accepting,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  without  scruple,  the 
fabulous  tales  that  were  current  in  his  day  concerning  the 
Pygmies  and  the  Sciapodes,*  both  which  nations  he  placed  in 
Ethiopia,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 


'Id.    8eo  the  Dext  chapter.                '  Pr<m.  Sol.  Fr.  1.     St*e  §  2,  p.  150. 

'  This  is  clearly  establiiied  with  re-  '  •  Diodor.  i.  37,  §  7. 

gud  to  the  Cimmerian   Boeporus   by  |  *  Uerodot.  ii.  28.     Ife  there  includes 

the  fact  that  Hecatasns  placed  Piiana-  this  among    the    theories  set  up  by 

^lia,  which  was  just  to  tlte  east  of  the  >  Oreeks   ''who  wished   to  bo  thought 

Stimit,  in  Atia  (Fr.  164,  165).      The  i  wiser  than  their  neip:hbour8 "  (ii.  20) ; 

Tanals  is  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 

fnc^meniB,  but,  besides  that  the  two  had  Heoatfeus  in  view,  as  he  certainly 

were  generally  combined  by  all  later  had  Thales  in  the  first  theory  whicn 

vritem  who  followed   HecatSBus,  the  he  refates.    See  Klausen  on  Fr.  278. 

Cict  that  he  placed  the  Issedones  in  But  this  seems  directly  contrary  to  the 

Asia  (Fr.  168)  is  a  strong  presumption  statement  of  Diodorus  just  cited,  ac- 

that  he  also  adopted  the  Tanais  as  the  <  cording  to  which  the  same  view  was 

boiin<iary.                                                  :  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

»  .BBchyl.  Prrm.  VineL  w.  729-785 ;  ,  »  Fr.  265,  266. 
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Greeks.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  had 
really  heard  these  fables  in  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detailed  account  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans,, generally  ascribed  to  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  a  later  writer  of  the  same  name,  Hecatceus  of 
Abdera,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  com- 
posed a  book  expressly  on  the  subject.*  Whether  the  older 
writer  made  any  mention  of  such  a  people  we  have  no  definite 
information,  but  the  existence  of  a  northern  ocean  was  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  his  geographical  system,  as  weU  as  with 
the  current  belief  of  his  day ;'  and  with  this  belief,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  tales  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains  and  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  almost  inseparably  connected. 


Section  2. — Hecatsetia  to  Herodotus. 

§  1.  Of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  Hecataeus  to  that  of  Herodotus,  we  have  hardly  any  infor- 
mation. The  work  of  Hellanicus  appears  to  have  been  purely 
historical,  and  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  occupy  himself 
much  with  geographical  questions.®  Damastes  of  Sigeum, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Hero- 
dotus,^ is  mentioned  as  having  left  a  Periplus,  and  perhaps 
another  work  of  a  specially  geographical  character.^     Both 


*  This  work  is  cited  by  the  Scholiast 
011  ApolloniuB  Bhodins  (ii.  v.  675),  as 
weU  aa  by  ^lian  {Hist.  Anim.  xi.  1). 
See  Weeseling's  note  on  Diodorus  (ii. 
47),  and  Klausen  on  Heoatieus  (Fr. 
373). 

^  The  statement  of  Pliny  that  he 
distinctly  mentioned  the  northern 
ocean  under  the  name  of  the  Amalchian 
Sea  fPlin.  H.  N.  iv.  13,  §  94 ),  in  all 
probability  refers  to  Hecatsens  of  Ab- 
dero,  though  the  name  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  maps  of  the  world  accord- 
ing to  Hecataeus  both  by  Klausen  and 
Colonel  Mure.  i   from  tho  Periplus  or  not. 

'  Agathcmcr.   Geogr.  §  1.      At  the 


same  time  Strabo  repeatedly  mentions 
him  with  contempt  as  a  ooUeotor  of 
fables,  and  unworthy  of  serions  atten- 
tion (Strabo,  i.  p.  43  ;  xi.  p.  508). 

*  Suidas  (8.  V.)  calls  him  avyxpowi 
*Hpo^6r<it ;  and  both  he  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (Jud,  de  Thucyd,  o.  5) 
place  him  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  His  date  cannot  be  Hiore  accu- 
rately determined.  See  Clinton  'F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  371)  and  C.  Miiller  {Fragtii. 
nisi.  Grsec.  vol.  ii.  p.  64). 

*  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  work 
referred  to  as  ircpl  iBvwv  was  di^nct 
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works  are  entirely  lost ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  their  author 
copied  for  the  most  part  from  Hecataeus,^  and  he  is  censured 
by  Strabo  as  a  careless  and  inaccurate  writer,^  there  is,  perhaps^ 
little  reason  to  regret  their  loss.* 

§  2.  But  before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  ample  materials 
famished  by  Herodotus  for  estimating  the  extent  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  to  which  the  Greeks  had  attained  in  his 
time,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  the  works  of  two 
poets,  iEsGHTLUS  and  Pindar,  both  of  whom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intermediate  in  age  between  Hecatseus  and  Hero- 
dotus.* We  cannot,  indeed,  receive  their  statements  as  indi- 
cating in  all  cases  the  same  simple  belief  in  the  legends  which 
they  related,  as  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  poets  of  an 
earlier  age;  nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  them  as  repre- 
senting the  limits  of  geographical  science  in  their  day.  They 
VTote  as  poets,  not  as  geographers,  and  must  be  criticized  as 
snch.  But  several  passages,  as  well  as  incidental  notices  in 
their  works,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  popular  notions  on 
Hie  subject,  as  compared  with  the  more  definite  and  elaborate 
information  of  writers  like  Hecataeus  and  Herodotus. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  the  extant  plays  of  jXschylus  that 
may  be  regarded  as  showing  his  geographical  knowledge,  the 
one  that  has  most  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators is  unquestionably  that  which  relates  to  the  wander- 
ings of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus.  Much  laborious 
subtlety  has  been  wasted  on  the  vain  attempt  to  explain  these 
in  a  manner  to  accord  with  some  definite  geographical  system ; 
while  the  probability  is  that  the  poet  had  no  such  system 
present  to  his  mind.    He  was  dealing  with  a  wholly  mythical 


'  AgathemeroB,  L  1.     cTra  Aa/icurr));   i   Greek  author  who  mentioned  the  name 


Tov    'EmroUotf     /Atraypd^ciS    Htptirhovy 
»  Stiabo,  i.  p.  47. 


of  Rome  (Dionys*.  Htilicam.  i.  72). 

*  ^schylus  obtained  his  firet  prize 
in  B.C.  484,  and  died  in  456.  The  ex- 
tant odes  of  Pindar  belong  to  a  pi^riod 


*  The  most  interesting  of  the  few   ,  extending  from  b.c.  502  to  452.      (See 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  to  us      Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  ii.) 
from  his  work,  is  that  he  was  the  first  ' 
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subject,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  names  that  he 
introduces  were  of  a  mythical  or  fabulous  character ;  hence  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  him  to  consider  their  geographical 
position,  or  arrange  them  in  geographical  sequence.     Even 
the  few  statements  that  have  an  apparently  definite  character 
will  be  found  as  difficult  to  arrange  in  any  systematic  order,  as 
those  of  a  more  vague  and  fabulous  description.    Thus  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  lo,  when  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus would  ^^  leave  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  enter  on  the 
continent    of  Asia."^      Yet    we  find  JEschylus  himself  in 
another  passage  as  distinctly  terming  the  river  Fhasis  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.^     Both  views,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  currently  entertained  in  his  day,  and 
the  poet  obviously  did  not  trouble  himself  to  reconcile  the 
two.    Again,  the  iron-working  Chalybes,  who  are  represented 
as  "  a  savage  people,  not  to  be  approached  by  strangers,"  ®  are 
placed  in  the  north,  adjoining  the  "  wandering  Scythians  who 
dwelt  in  wattled  huts,  elevated  on  wheeled  cars ; "  and  both 
these  nations  are  described  as  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  - 
"the  star-neighbouring  summits"  of  Caucasus.*     Even  the 
dreaded  bay  of  Salmydessus,  the  terror  of  navigators  in  the 
Euxine  — "  the  step-mother  of  ships,"  as  it  is  termed   by 
the  poet  ^ — ^is  transferred  by  him  from  the  coast  ojf  Thrace  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  and  the  abode  of  the  Amazons. 

The  course  of  lo's  wanderings  after  crossing  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary.  The  first 
people  to  whom  she  comes  are  the  Fhorcides  and  Grorgona — 
mythical  beings  whom  the  tradition  generally  current  placed 

•  Prom.  V.  V.  729-735.  here  appears  for  ihe  first  time,  thoue:h 
'  Provfh.  Sol.  Fr.  1.                                    it  must  nave  been  known  to  the  Qrec^ 

•  Prom,  F.  V.  715.  !   long  before.     It  in  termed  by  the  poet 

•  Ibid.  w.  709-722.  The  river  'T-  "  the  most  lofty  of  mountains  **  (dp«r 
fipurHiSy  which  he  describes  as  pouring  !  v^urrou)^  a  statement,  as  we  shall  secN 
down  its  waters  from  the  highest  sum-      confirmed  by  Herodotus. 

mits  of  the  Caucasus,  cannot  be  iden-  j  t  n>axtlaw6yTw  XaXfivh^ria  y^ifi^^ 

tified:  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  ;  ix»p6i9ifxn  nuhaun,  patrfuna  vt^. 

other  writor,  whether    poet    or    geo-  ,  Ibid.  v.  vjtj. 
grapher.    The  name  of  the  Caucafius 
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in  AMca;  next  to  these  come  the  Griffins  and  the  Arimas^ 
piansy  whom  she  is  especially  told  to  avoid,  and  after  doing  so 
she  will  come  to  "a  race  of  black  men,  who  dwelt  at  the 
aooices  of  the  snn,  where  is  the  river  iEthiops,"  the  banks  of 
which  she  is  directed  to  follow  till  she  arrives  at  "  the  descent 
where  the  river  Nile  pours  its  grateful  waters  down  from  the 
Bybline  Mountains."  ^  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this 
oonfdsed  and  unintelligible  jumble  of  names  and  ideas 
^chylus  had  the  map  of  HecatsRUs,  or  any  other,  present  to 
his  mind.  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  certain  geogra- 
phical names,  such  as  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
poms,  and  introduced  them  in  the  midst  of  such  aa  were 
purely  mythical  and  fabulous,  without  any  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  whole  into  any  intelligible  form,  or  any  idea  that  his 
hearers  would  trouble  themselves  to  do  so. 

The  place  of  punishment  of  Prometheus  is  itself  very 
obscurely  indicated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  did  not 
conceive  him,  according  to  the  tradition  current  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  affixed  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  but 
somewhere  on  the  far  borders  of  Scythia,  perhaps  to  the 
Bhipsean  Mountains.^ 

§  3.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Prometheus  Solutus  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  that  play  contained 
a  prophetic  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Hercules  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  land  of  the  Hesperides,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  to  that  of  lo  in  the  sister  play.  Such  an  episode 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  contain  some  notices  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  those  distant  regions  of  the  West,  which 
were  still  so  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks.*  But  it  was 
probably  of  as  mythical  a  character  as  the  corresponding 
episode  in  the  extant  play,  and  with  as  little  pretension  to 


mairapaafLbv,  SvOa  BvfiXitmv  op£tv  ano 
atffx  vtMThv  NctAoc  cvvoroi^  pW' 

Ibid.  ▼.  812. 

'  This  ia  eyident  both  from  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  play  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  tiU  after  lonp;  wan- 
derhigs  that  lo  was  to  come  tu  the  Cau- 


casus. (See  the  passage  already  cited.) 
*  Among  the  few  such  notices  pre- 
served to  us  is  that  of  the  curious 
legend  invented  to  account  for  the 
stone-covered  plain  of  the  Crau  near 
Marseilles,  which  is  placed  by  the  poet 
among  the  Ligurians  (From.  Sol  Ft.  Q). 
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anything  like  geographical  accnracy.  Among  the  few  state- 
ments cited  from  it  is  that  the  Ister  took  its  rise  in  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  BhipsBan  Mountains,"  an 
idea  obviously  founded  upon  a  mere  assumption,  like  that  of 
the  Nile  descending  from  the  BybUne  Mountains  in  the  south. 

The  notices  of  geographical  names  that  occur  in  the  Persse 
— ^a  play  of  a  purely  historical  character — are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks,  as  might  have  been  expected,  after  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  were  familiar  not  only  with  the  names  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Persian  Empire — Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon — 
but  with  those  of  remoter  tribes  and  nations  that  were  subject 
to  the  Great  King,  such  as  the  Parthians,  Mardians,  and 
Bactrians.  But  unfortunately  these  are  nothing  but  mere 
names.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  play  could 
hardly  contain  any  indications  of  the  real  extent  or  character 
of  the  poet's  geographical  knowledge. 

§  4.  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
poems  of  PiNDAB,  the  lyric  character  of  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  anything  more  than  merely  incidental  allu- 
sions to  geographical  names  or  facts.  The  only  passages  that 
can  be  referred  to  as  of  any  interest  in  this  respect  are  his 
narrative — ^if  such  it  can  be  called — of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Lake  Triton,*  which  has 
been  already  noticed;  and  the  striking  description  of  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  "behind  the  breath  of  the  cold 
north  wind,"  from  whence  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have 
transplanted  the  olive  to  Olympia.'  But  he  himself  adds  in 
another  passage  that  no  mortal  can  find  the  wondrous  way  to 
this  blessed  people  either  by  land  or  sea.®  It  may  be  added 
that  he  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,*  to 
the  Phasis  and  the  Nile,  as  figurative  expressions  for  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world. 


*  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Bhod.  iv.  284. 

•  Find.  Pyih,iv.  w.  20-43. 

'  Olymp.  iii.  vv.  14-31 ;  Pyik.  x.  vv. 
31-44. 


cf  *Yir«p^3op«k>r  ayiMW  0avfi«T«v  hAot^. 

Pyih.  X.  3D. 

*  Olymp.  iii.  44. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  138. 

OHABAGTEB  OF  EXTANT  FRAGMENTS  OF  HEGATiEUS. 

TsB  extent  and  importance  of  these  appears  to  me  to  be  gmally 
overrated  by  Colonel  Mure  (Eist.  of  Or.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  161),  who 
says:  '*The  fragments  of  the  Periodos  are  so  nnmeroos  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
sobstanoe  of  the  original  text,  and  might  perhaps  admit  of  being 
iashioned  into  a  skeleton  of  what  was,  even  when  entire,  a  meagre 
And  fleshless  body."  But  the  extant  fragments,  though  numerous, 
are,  as  has  been  already  pointed  oat,  with  few  exceptions,  mere 
aanei,  which,  not  being  arranged  in  geographical  order,  afford  us 
no  cine  to  what  may  have  been  omitted.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  work  was  meagre  and  jejune  enough,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  to  which  it  has  been  already 
compared ;  but  the  extracts  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium — 
or  rather  in  the  miserable  epitome  that  is  now  extant  of  his 
treatiBe— certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  original; 
Bind  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  Hecataous  in  some  parts 
of  his  work  introduced  notices  of  the  character  and  productions  of 
the  lands  he  described.    (See  Fragments  58,  72, 172,  173.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  139. 

INTEBOOUBSE  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITH  ETBURIA. 

Colonel  Mure,  in  commenting  upon  the  omission  in  Hecatsdus 
(to  judge  from  the  existing  fragments)  of  all  notice  of  the  flourish- 
ing Pelasgian  or  Etruscan  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  the  rising  State  of  Bome,  adverts  to  the  similar  absence  of 
'*all  special  notice  of  central  Italy"  in  the  ''copious  historical 
mi»cellanj'*  of  Herodotus,  and  infers  from  this  coincidence  that 
there  was  no  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  me  quite  untenable.     It  is  true  that  we 
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find  the  Greeks  and  Tyrrhenians  on  several  occasions  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  league  formed  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  to  prevent  the  Phocasans  from 
forming  a  settlement  in  Corsica  (Herodot.  i.  166);  and  again,  in 
B.C.  474,  when  the  same  two  powers  combined  to  attack  the  Greek 
city  of  Cumee,  which  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron.  of 
Syracuse.     Bat  such  occasional  hostilities  at  long  intervals  can 
certainly  not  be  held  to  imply  the  absence  of  peaceful  commercial 
relations  in  the  intervals.      The   piratical  depredations   of  the 
Tyrrhenians  would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  frequent 
disputes  and   minor  quarrels;    nor  can   it  be  denied  that    the 
jealousy  evinced  by  the  commercial  states  of  ancient  limes  fre- 
quently operated  as  a  check  upon  their  free  interconrBO.      But 
there  must  always  have  been  a  limit  to  the  restraint  thus  inipo(;od. 
And  that  there  existed  at  an  early  period — certainly  as  ejtrly  as 
the  sixth  century  B.C.— frequent  communication  between  the  two 
nationp,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  exceedingly  close  resemblance  of 
their  works  of  art — a  resemblance  which  no  one  can  suppose  to  be 
fortuitous  or  occasional.     Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to 
account  for  the  existence  in  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  countless  works 
of  art— especially  of  painted  vases  in  almost  incredible  numbers — 
not  only  stamped  with  the  unquestionable  impress  of  Greek  art, 
but  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  and  even  the  names  of  Greek 
artists,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  a  clear  evidence  of 
frequent  and  long  continued  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  these  works  were  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Etruria  by  a  colony  of  Greek  artists,  this  hypotheeis 
would  BtiU  require  that  such  a  colony  should  have  continned  to 
maintain  constant  intercourse  with  the  mother-country;    for  not 
only  are  the  vases  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  in  many  oases  abso- 
lutely undistinguishable  from  those  found  in  Greece  proper  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  colonies    in 
Campania  and  Sicily,  but  this  similarity  is  found  to  prevail   in 
works  of  every  different  age  and  style — the  most  ancient  as  ^^rdl 
as  the  later  and  more  perfect  compositions.     A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  discovered  in  the  Etruscan   sepulchres   certainly 
belong  to  a  period  of  art  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or 
even  of  Hecatseus,  the  period  during  which  Colonel  Mure  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was  almost  no  intercourse  bet'w^een 
Greece  and  Etruria. 
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The  Etnucans  were  celebrated^  from  a  very  early  period,  for  their 
skill  in  working  in  metals,  especially  bronze.  The  Tyrrhenian 
trampets  were  celebrated  in  the-  days  of  ^schylns  and  Sophooles 
(iBschjl.  Eumen.  v.  567;  Sophod.  Ajax,  v.  17);  and  their  oande- 
Ubra,  lamps,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  works  in  bronze  enjoyed 
a  high  repntation  among  the  Greeks  (Oritias  ap.  Athenaeimi, 
L  p.  28  b).  Their  embossed  gold  drinking-onps  are  also  mentioned 
with  especial  praise  (Ibid.). 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  opnlent  and  Inxurions  republic  of 
S^bans  maintained  relations  of  peculiar  amity  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians (A  thenseos,  xii.  p.  519),  which  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  fonnded — ^like  those  with  the  Milesians — upon  commercial 
lelations,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  luxury. 


(     156    ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Herodotus. 


Section  1. — General  Views.    Europe. 

§  1.  The  great  work  of  Herodotus  constitutes  almost  as  im- 
portant an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  geography,  as  in  that  of 
history.^  But  iu  attempting  to  collect  and  arrange  the  vast 
mass  of  geographical  information  which  it  contains,  and  to 
derive  from  it  a  correct  estimate  of  the  geographicfid  knowledge 
really  possessed  by  its  author,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  desultory  and  irregular  manner  in  which  this  information 
is  communicated  to  us.  His  history,  as  he  himself  remarks,  is 
full  of  digressions  and  episodes  incidentally  introduced ; '  and 
not  only  does  this  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  geographical 
portions  of  the  work,  but  the  whole  of  these  portions  is  intro- 
duced in  this  parenthetical  manner.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
attempt  to  begin  with  a  general  outline  of  a  systematic  cha- 


^  The  commentaries  on  the  goo- 
graphical  information  embodied  in  the 
history  of  Herodotns  are  so  nnmerous 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to 
refer  to  them  alL  The  work  of  Major 
Bennell  {The  Oeographieal  System  of 
Herodotus  examined  and  explained, 
1st  edit  4to,  Lend.  1800 ;  2nd  edit. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1830)  is  still  of  the  greatest 
value,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  actual  geography  of 
many  of  the  regions  in  question.  Nie- 
buhr's  able  essay,  of  which  an  English 
translation  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1830,  was  tlio  first  that  pointed  out  the 
true  character  of  the  map  that  Hero- 
dotus had  present  to  his  mind,  and  the 
necessity  of  adapting  all  inquiries  to 


this  supposed  scheme,  rather  than  to 
the  actual  geography,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  modem  maps.  A  mass  of  valuable 
information,  in  illustration  of  his 
author,  from  modem  sources  and  recent 
investigations,  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  and  Hppendiccs  to  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son's  translation  (4  vols.  8va  Lond. 
1858).  As  I  find  myself  frequently 
compelled  to  differ  from  liis  conclu- 
sions, I  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  obligations  I  feel  for  tho 
industry  and  diligence  with  which  ho 
has  brought  together  the  materials  for 
a  full  investigation  of  many  dl«pnt€id 
points. 

•  TpoffB^KOs  y^p  8^  fwi  6  \6yos  i^ 
iipxvs  iiiCirro,  iv.  30.  8co  also  viL 
171. 
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lacter,  and  to  fill  up  the  different  parts  from  time  to  time; 
bat  some  countries  which  he  had  himseK  visited  are  described 
with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  detail,  while  others  are 
shirred  over  or  neglected;  in  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
because  he  had  reaUy  no  information  concerning  them,  but 
in  others  only  because  no  opportunity  occurred  of  introducing 
them  into  his  history.  The  influence  of  both  causes  may  be 
distinctly  traced ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  his  ignorance  of  any  particular 
region  or  country  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  us  no 
detailed  information  concerning  it. 

A  single  instance  abundantly  suffices  to  prove  this.  The 
great  republic  of  Carthage  was  at  this  time  almost  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  yet  it  occupies  but  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  Cartha- 
ginians are  indeed  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally,  and  they 
are  even  cited  as  authorities  for  specific  facts,  in  connection 
with  other  countries ;  *  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  geogra- 
phical account  of  their  dominions  in  Africa,  nor  any  hint  of 
the  extent  of  their  colonial  empire.  Even  when  the  author 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Hamilcar, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  which 
preTented  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  furnishing  assistance  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  he  contents  himself  with  telling  us 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  composed  not  only  of  Carthaginians  and 
Libyans,  but  of  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians 
and  Corsicans.^  This  list  of  names — especially  the  mention  of 
the  Helisycians,  an  obscure  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
cited  also  from  Hecatseus,^  but  disappears  in  later  times- 
suffices  to  show  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  could  doubtless  have  told  us  much 


»  Herodot.  iv.  43, 195 ;  vii.  167. 

*  viLieS. 

•  8ee  Chap.  Y.  p.  139. 

The  oonjecture  of  Niebuhr,  who  at- 


tempts to  i'lentify  them  with  the  Vol- 
Bcians,  apperfrs  to  me  to  bo  utterly  an- 
tenable. 
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more  aboat  the  inyading  power,  had  he  oonsidered  it  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work. 

In  like  manner  there  occur  none  but  incidental  notices  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  though  these  are  sufficient  to  proYe  that 
Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  that  people  as  a  formid- 
able naYal  power.^  He,  moreoYor,  mentions  details  concerning 
the  Agyllseans  in  particular,  which  certainly  imply  that  they 
at  least  maintained  habitual  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.^ 
There  could  therefore  haYC  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
further  information  concerning  them,  had  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  from  his  silence  cou" 
coming  Borne,  that  the  name  of  that  city  had  ncYor  reached 
his  ears.  It  appears  to  haYC  been  certainly  known  to  his 
contemporary  Damastes,^  as  well  as  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  not  many  years  his  iunior.  We  must  therefore  be 
careM  how  we  adidt  mere  ne^tive  evideuce,  as  proying  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge,  except  where  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  such  as  to  render  his  sUence  in  itself  significant 

§  2.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  form  transmitted  to  us,  was  not  completed  till  after  his 
emigration  to  Thurii  (b.o.  443),  or  must  at  least  haYe  reoeiYed 
additions  and  finishing  touches  subsequently  to  that  period.* 
But  notwithstanding  the  increased  interest  that  his  remoYal  to 
that  colony  would  naturally  excite  in  his  mind  with  regard  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  lands,  we  find  Ycry  few  traces  of  this 
in  his  work ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  connected  or  systo- 


«  Tho  contest  in  which  they  liad  en- 
gaged, in  alliance  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, asrainst  the  Greeks  of  OnmsB, 
supported  by  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse, 
was  in  itself  calculated  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  mind  of  every  Greek. 
Tho  victory  of  Hieron,  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  a'  well-known  passage  {Pyth. 
i.  vv.  138-146),  took  place  in  B.o.  474. 

'  Herodot.  i.  166,  167. 

*  Dionys.  Halicarn.  i.  72. 

^  Concerning  the  life  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  period  of  the  composition  of 
his  work,  I  must  bo  content  to  refer  my 


readers  to  the  Introduction  to  the  tTaii»- 
lation  of  his  history  by  Mr.  BawlinaoQ 
(chap,  i.),  who  has  in  my  opinion  ane- 
cessfully  refuted  the  paradoxes  of  aosne 
modem  writers  (especially  Dahlmann, 
in  his  Life  of  Herodoius),  who  would 
bring  down  the  date  of  its  publication 
to  so  late  a  period  as  b.c.  407,  when  the 
historian  would  have  been  in  bis 
seventy-seventh  year !  M.  Stein,  in  Mb 
edition  of  Herodotus  (8vo,  BerUn,  1856X 
adopts  substantially  the  same  views  aa 
Mr.  Rawlinson  (^tMMittt^,  pp.  23, 
44). 
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made  review  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia,  similar 
to  that  which  Thucydides  has  given  of  their  settlements  in 
Sidlj.  Probably  Herodotus  assumed  his  readers  to  be  as 
familiar  with  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
veie  in  his  days  studded  with  Greek  colonies,  as  they  were 
with  thoee  of  Greece  itself  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
MgeeoL  But  the  omission  does  not  the  less  serve  to  show 
how  little  he  aimed  at  any  systematic  geographical  description 
of  the  countries  that  were  known  to  him. 

§  3.  It  is  certain  that  Herodotus  had  travelled  extensively> 
and  that  many  of  the  geographical  details  with  which  he  has 
fiunished  us  were  the  result  of  personal  observation.    But  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  travels, 
and  modem  commentators   and  geographers   have   differed 
eonsiderably  in  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  on  this 
subject.^     It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  visited 
%ypt — ^where  he  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first  Cataract 
—Babylon,  and  the  adjoining  country,  and  perhaps  Susa. 
He  also  unquestionably  describes  Cyrene  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Euxine  as  far  as  Olbia,  on  the  Borysthenes.     His  observa- 
tions also  on  the  Colchians  and  their  personal  characteristics,^ 
certainly  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  himself  visited  their 
country.     Towards  the  west  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  having 
extended  his  personal  researches  beyond  the  south  of  Italy,* 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life.    But  we  learn  from 
incidental  notices  that  he  visited  the  island  of  Zacvnthus  and 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus ;  in  both  cases  evincing  that 
zealous  curiosity  and  diligent  spirit  of  inquiry  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  his  mind. 

'  8ee  Mr.  Ba'wlinson's  Introduction,  *  As  Mr.  EawlinBon  observes  {Htro- 

alieadj  cited,  pp.   8-12,  and  ,  Stein's      dotuSt  vol.  i.  p.  12),  the  only  places  that 
EinleU'ng,   pp.   iS-21,    and  compuro      he  can  he  proved  to  have  visited,  even 


them  with  Goi.  Mure's  Hutory  of  Greek 
lAierature  (vol.  iv.  pp.  245-248),  who 
has  in  my  opinion  greatly  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  his  travels. 
«  Herodut.  ii  104. 


in  the  south  of  Italy,  are  Thurii,  Cro- 
tona,  and  Metapontum :  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  nis  having  ever  been 
in  Sicily. 


.  • ».    .  "»•?  ^ 
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§  4.  It  is  fortunate  that  Herodotus  was  led,  in  one  of  the 
many  digressions  to  which  we  haye  already  adverted,  to  give  a 
brief  general  outline  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  with  which 
he  was  acquainted;  and  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
gather  from  his  description  a  distinct  notion  of  the  configura- 
tion of  these  countries  as  he  represented  them  to  his  own 
mind,  we  at  least  derive  from  it  certain  information  concerning 
the  extent  and  limits  of  his  knowledge. 

After  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  tales  concerning  the 
Hyperboreans,  which  he  justly  treats  as  a  Greek  fable,  and 
not  one  of  indigenous  origin/  he  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  drew  maps  of  the  world,  "  without 
any  sense  to  guide  them,"  in  which  they  made  the  whole 
earth  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the 
Ocean  stream  flowing  round  it,  and  represented  Asia  and 
Europe  as  of  equal  size.'    He  then  adds  that  he  will  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  two  conti- 
nents.«     Beginning  with  Asia,  he  tells  ns  that  theie  were 
four  nations  which  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent from  south  to  north,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
First,  the  Persians,  who  extended  down  to  the  southern  or 
Erythraean  Sea ;  next  beyond  them  to  the  north,  the  Medians ; 
then  the  Saspirians,^  and  beyond  them  the  Colchians,  who 


*  Herodot.  iv.  32. 

'  Though  it  is  probable  enough,  as 
already  suggested,  that  in  theae  words 
he  reters  to  Hecatffius,  his  strictures 
are  certainly  not  directed  only  against 
tliat  author :  as  he  expressly  speaks  of 
many  such  representations — yt\4w  8^ 
6p4w yijs ir€pi6dovs  ypAAavras  woWohs 
ffSi),  ical  odScVa  v6ov  ixovrai  ^(vry^irci- 
fAtvoy  *  ol  *(iKtay6y  re  ^iovra  ypdxpowFi 
Tr4pt^  rijv  yTJy  iovaav  KVK\oTtp4a  &s  dirbi 
T6pyovy  Ka\  T^v  *AcrlTiy  rp  Eitpwrp  irot- 
ct/vT»y  Itrriy  (iv.  36).  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  such  maps  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  time. 

*  ip  oKiyoiai  ykp  iyit  8if\ti&(rw  fA4yad6s 


Tc  iKdarris  ovt^m  koI  obi  rts  44m.  is 
ypa(p^y  iiedarri  (iv.  36). 

'  The  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  (2^- 
irftp€s)  are  also  mentioned  in  tiie  first 
book  (o.  104),  as  situated  between  the 
C!olchians  and  Medians.     They  were 
included,  with  the  Matienians^  in  the 
18th  satrapy  of  the   Persian    Empire 
(iii.  94),  and  would  seem  to  have  oocn- 
pied  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia.     Bat 
tlie  name  .is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
later  geographers,  though  cited  by  8te- 
phanus,  who  writes  it  2d7r€tp€s  :  aa  does 
also  Apollonius  Bhodius  (ii.  w.  897, 
1246),  perhaps  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
metro.    This  last  author  places  them 
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extend  to  the  northern  sea  (the  Euxine),  into  which  the 
Fhasis  poors  itself.® 

From  the  broad  central  tract  of  Asia  thus  defined  there 
extended  two  projecting  tracts,*  or  Actae,  as  he  terms  them, 
thrown  out  towards  the  west,  and  both  of  them  reaching  to 
the  sea.  The  one  of  these  (nearly  corresponding  with  what 
is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor)  extended  from  the  month  of  the 
Phasis  to  the  Gnlf  of  Myriandrus,  and  stretched  towards  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Triopian  Promontory ; 
the  other  included  the  countries  between  the  Erythraean  Sea 
and  the  MediterraneaUy  west  of  Persia,  viz.  the  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  PhoBnicians,  and  Arabians,  and  ended  at  the  Arabian 
6q1£  But  he  adds  that  this  was  no  real  limit,  for  that  Egypt 
was  connected  with  the  tract  in  question  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  1000  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  across.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds, still  more  strangely,  to  include  the  whole  of  Libya 
(meaning  the  continent  of  Africa)  in  this  second  Act^  or 
projecting  tract,  although,  as  he  justly  remarks,  beyond  the 
nanow  neck  just  described  Libya  spreads  out  again  to  a  very 
great  breadth.^ 

The  eastern  portion  of  Asia — that  is  to  say,  east  of  the  line 
aboye  drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Euxine — was 
boonded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  riyer  Araxes,  which  flowed 
from  west  to  east.  It  was  known  and  inhabited  as  far  as 
India,  but  beyond  this  the  country  was  uninhabited,  and 
altogether  unknown.'  The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  concerning  which  no  one  was 
able  to  say  whether  they  were  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.^ 
Bnt  eyen  what  was  known  of  Europe  greatly  exceeded  in  size 
both  Asia  and  Libya,  being  equal  in  length  to  them  both 
tc^eiher,  and  beyond  all  comparison  of  greater  breadth.^ 


M  the  eotui  of  the  Enzine,  but  thia  is 
deariy  opposed  to  the  yiew  of  Hero- 
dottta,  and  the  geographical  aathority 
of  Apolloniiis  is  of  very  little  valae. 
•  It.  87. 


*  See  Xote  A,  p.  207. 
J  iv.38.89. 

*  iv.  40.  »  iii.  115. 

*  /i^fccl  fi^p  ydo  vap*  itfA^m4paf  «-af>4- 
icci  4  ^(tpimi,  cDpcof  Si  ir€p\  Mk  avfi' 
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Libya  (Herodotus  odds)  was  known  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  sea ;  for  it  had  been  circumnayigated  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  the  time  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt ;  *  and  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  had  been  discorered  in  the  time  of  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  Scylax  of  Caryanda  had  sailed  down  the  riyer 
Indus  to  the  sea,  and  then  turning  westward,  had  followed 
the  shores  of  the  Erythrssan  Sea  till  he  arrired  at  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.*  But  the  limits  of  Europe  were  quite 
unknown.^ 

§  5.  The  general  idea  which  Herodotus  wishes  to  express  in  the 
abore  description  is  not  difficult  to  seize,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  it  out  in  detail,  or  to  represent  it  on  a  map.    The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  line  of  separation  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  he  undoubtedly  conceiyed  as  running — ^not  from 
south  to  north,  as  we  naturally  assume  it — but  frtym  west  to 
east — beginning  with  the  riyer  Phasis,  which  flowed  into  the 
Euxine,  and  prolonged  from  thence  to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
eastward  from  that  again  by  the  riyer  Araxes  "for  an  inde- 
finite distance,  ending  in  the  unknown  regions  to  the  east- 
ward.   Europe  thus  extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in 
the  west,  lying  opposite  to  Africa  in  the  first  instance,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  subse- 
quently to  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  land  of  the  Isse- 
dones  and  the  MassagetsB,  who  appear  to  haye  been    the 
remotest  nations  known  to  Herodotus  towards  the  east     This 
explains  his  expression  (twice  repeated)  that  Europe  extends    » 
along  by  the  side  of  the  other  two  continents,  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  them  both  in  length.* 


0aK4€i¥  ii^lii  ^rertd  fiot  9tysuy  iv.  42. 
The  last  words  are  susceptible  of  two 
different  meanings,  but  tne  reasoning 
of  the  whole  passage  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  sense  in  wmoh  they  are  used 
by  the  author.  The  ambiguity,  how- 
ever, was  iJie  means  of  misleading 
Major  Bennell,  who  trusted  to  Beloe's 
translation,  and  thus  led  him  to 
entertain  a  wholly  erroneous  idea 
of  the  views  of  Herodotus  {Oeogr.  of 


Eerodol,  p.  412).         •  Herodcvt.  iy.  42. 

•  iv.  44.  »  iv.  45. 

•  The  difflonlties  connected  with  the 
meaning  of  this  name  in  the  Hezodoteui 
geography  wiU  be  considered  hereafter. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  passage  he  means  the  river  laxartes, 
though  he  erroneously  conceived  it  aa 
flowing  from  west  to  east  (iv.  40>. 

•  iv.  42,  45. 
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On  the  other  hand  he  greatly  underrated  the  size  both  of 
Asia^  even  as  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Africa.    With 
tegBii  to  the  latter  especially  he  seems  to  have  been  led  to  a 
very  erroneous  estimate  of  its  dimensions  by  the  fact  that  it 
lutd  been    circnmnayigated,  though,  according  to  his  own 
aocoimt,  the  voyage  had  occupied  between  two  and  three 
jesis}    In  common  with  most  ancient  geographers,  he  sup- 
posed its  greatest  length   to   extend  from    the   Pillars    of 
Hercules  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  and  its  breadth  from  the 
month  of  the  Nile  to  the  southern  confines  of  Ethiopia.    But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  eren  on  this  supposition,  he 
conld  have  so  greatly  underestimated  its  extension  towards 
the  south.    In  another  passage  he  distinctly  speaks  of  Arabia 
as  the  most  southern  of  all  inhabited  countries,'  and  Ethiopia 
as  the  one  extending  farthest   to  the  west.      He   therefore 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  form  of  Africa  as  trending  away 
abrnptly  towards  the  west,  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabian  Oulf ;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  view  that  he 
describes   the   Nile,  above  the   Egyptian  frontier  at  Ele- 
phantine, as  flowing  from   west  to  ecist?     These  erroneous 
notions,  on  points  of  fundamental  importemce,  must  be  care- 
fiiQy  borne  in  mind  in  endeavouring  to  represent  to  ourselves 
the  map  of  the  world,  as  it  was  conceived  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  he  regarded  the  African  continent  as 
projecting  far  to  the  west  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  He 
mentions  indeed  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  on  the  western 
coast,  as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Africa,  and  he  cites  the 
name  as  one  with  which  he  was  familiar  ;^  it  was  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  Carthaginians  in  his  day.  But  this  is  far 
from  implying  that  he  was  really  acquainted  with  its  geogra- 
phical position.' 


'  The  much  controverted  question  as 
to  the  reality  of  this  oiroimmaTigation 
vfll  bo  considered  in  ^fdture  cmipter. 
For  ffot  present  pnrpose  it  is  sufficient 
that  Herodotns  undoubtedly  belieyed 
it,  and  founded  his  geographical  views 


upon  it.  '  Herodot.  iii.  107. 

'  ii.  31.    See  Chapter  YUI. 

<  ii  34,  iv.  43. 

*  The  Soloeis  of  Hanno  and  Scylax 
is  oertainly  Gape  Cantin,  on  the  western 
coast,  but  the  expreasions  of  Herodotus 
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§  6.  With  the  extreme  west  and  north  of  Europe  on  the  other 
hand  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  altogether  unacquainted. 
He  was  indeed  fEimiliar  with  the  name  of  Tartessns,  as  a 
country  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had  been  under 
the  government  of  a  king  of  its  own,  who  had  entered  into 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Phocceans.^    The 
region  thus  designated  was  probably  the  part  of  Spain  ad- 
joining the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis,  or  Guadalquiyir,  though  it 
may  also  have  been  applied  to  the  southernmost  tract  of 
Spain  immediately  within  the  Straits.    At  all  events  Hero* 
dotus  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Gadeira  or 
(radeSy  at  that  time  a  flourishing  Phoenician  colony,  and  which 
he  distinctly  describes  as  situated  ^'without  the  Pillars  of 
HerculeSy  upon  the  Ocean.'*'     But  this  was  probably  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  west.    How  far  the  Euro- 
pean continent  extended  in  that  direction  he  had  no  know- 
ledge.   He  had  indeed  heard  of  the  Cassiterides,  ^'  the  islands 
from  whence  tin  was  brought/'  but  had  no  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  and  appears  to  have  disbelieved  in 
their  existence.^      In  like  manner  he  rejected  the  notion 
(generally  received  in  his  time)  of  a  river  called  the  Eri- 
danus,  flowing  into  the  northern  sea,  from  which  amber  was 
brought ;  *  and  he  distinctly  adds  that,  *^  though  he  had  taken 


have  been  thought  to  point  lather  to 
Cape  Spartel,  the  first  promontory  after 
passing  throngh  the  straits.  It  seems 
to  me  more  probable  that  he  had  con- 
founded the  two,  or  rather  that  in  fact 
he  had  no  distinct  idea  on  the  sabject 
at  all.  He  had  heard,  from  CarthtP- 
ginian  sources  (see  iv.  48),  of  the  name 
of  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  as  the 
western  extremity  of  Libya,  and  knew 
that  it  was  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cnles,  but  that  was  aU. 

*  Herodot  i.  163. 

'  iy.  8.  He  here  speaks  of  the  fobu- 
lous  Geryones  as  KwroiKiiiiivov  r^y*EA- 
Xi^wti  xfyowri  'Ep^tuof  y^ffov  t^v  wphs 
TiiMpouri  ro7tn  f{«  'HfMucXcW  <mi\4wy 
4w\  T^  'fixcay^. 


'  iii.  115.     ofht  r^cavs  olia  Kcurtftrc- 
pOias  io6a-aSf  iK  rmw  b  Kturafrtpos  iffur 

'  It  would  seem  dear  that  the  iden- 
tification so  strangely  made  in   later 
times  of  the  Eridanus  witl^  the  Pados, 
the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy,  had 
not  yet  come  to  be  adopted.    Herodotas 
had  only  heard  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  northern  sea,  and  the  amber  tnde, 
and  certainly  did  not  connect  it  in  any 
wa^  with  the  Adriatic.      The    name 
Endanus,  as  he  justly  observes,  waa 
clearly  Greek,  and  he  conceives  it  to 
haye  been  inylhted  by  some  poet.     It 
was  more  probably  merely  a   Oreek 
modification  of  some  barbarian  name; 
and  appears  to  contain  the  samo  root  as 
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much  pains  to  inquiie/'  he  had  been  unable  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  could  state  fr&m  personal  observation  that  there  was 
sea  to  the  north  of  Europe.^ 

The  passage  is  a  curious  one,  both  as  showing  the  pains  that 
Herodotus  took  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  upon  any 
subject  that  appeared  to  him  of  real  interest;  and  as  an 
instance  (not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  science)  where  the 
more  philosophic  mind  is  practically  led  into  error  by  an 
excess  of  caution,  fully  justifiable  in  itself.     The  popular 
notion,  which  had  been  followed  by  Hecataeus,  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  Ocean  on  all  sides  of  the  earth,  though  the 
Greeks  at  this  time  had  certainly  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact.*    Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  required  such  infor- 
mation as  would  satisfy  his  mind,  before  he  gave  credence  to 
this  article  of  general  belief;  and,  failing  this,  he  rejected  the 
&ct    We  now  know  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  the  fact  is 
true — though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  supposed  by 
Hecataeus  and  his  contemporaries — but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  taken  by  Herodotus  was  the  more  philo- 
sophical of  the  two. 

Towards  the  north,  then,  the  world  as  known  to  our  author 
had  no  definite  limits.  Beyond  the  Scythians,  who  occupied 
the  broad  steppes  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  dwelt  various 
other  barbarian  nations  whose  names,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  concerning  them,  are  recounted  to  us  in  detail 
by  Herodotus,  from  information  furnished  him  by  the  Greek 
colonists  on  the  Euxine.  But  beyond  these  tribes,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  belt  around  Scy  thia  proper — extending  from 


Bhodanns  and  Bbenns:  though  it  is 
iiBponible  to  identify  it  ^th  either 
of  theee  two  riven.  (See  Latham's  Ger- 
wmia,  p.  18,  and  the  article  Eridanus 
is  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Andent  Geo- 
fraphy.) 

Htnftai   itMOwrai  rovro   fu\tr4wp  Zmts 

iiL  115.  It  ia  certain,  however,  be  adds, 


that  both  tin  and  amber  were  brought 
from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  continent. 
H  ^trxorr^s  8*  2y  5  re  Keur<rir§pos  ^fuv 
<l>otr&Kal  rh  liKtierpov. 

'  This  is  a^ain  pointed  out  by  Hero- 
dotus in  another  passage  (iy.  8) :  rhv  bk 
*(iK€ayhv  \6yiif  fikv  \iryown  (o/'EAXijrcs 
sc.)  dV  4x£ov  kifvroKi«0V  kf\^wov  yriif 
V9pl  iFatraM  pUuff  ^pyv  '^  oitK  &iro8«iic- 
yvffi. 
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the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Moontains — nothing  was  known, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  these  regions  were  unm- 
habitable  firom  cold.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  good 
sense  of  Herodotns  that  he  has  no  mention  of  the  Bhipfiean 
Mountains,  which,  fictitious  as  they  were,  so  persistently 
maintained  their  place  in  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  a  late  period. 

§  7.  It  is  more  surprising  to  our  minds  to  see  how  very  im- 
perfect and  limited  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Europe.    With  Thrace 
indeed  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted.    But  he  gaye  to  the 
country  designated  under  that  name  a  much  wider  extension 
than  later  geographers,  so  as  to  include  the  land  of  the  Gretse, 
and  the  whole  region  from  Mount  Hsemus  (the  Balkan)  to  the 
Danube.     Hence  he  speaks  of  the  Thracians  as,  next  to 
the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  people  in  the  world.'    They 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  which  he  particularly 
specifies  the  Getse,  the  Trausi,  and  the  Odrys®.    The  Getse 
dwelt  near  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  south  bank  of  that 
river,  and  hence  they  were  traversed  and  subdued  by  Darius 
on  his  march  to  the  Danube,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  Scythians.^    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  that  river 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Thracians  and  Scythians; 
but  the  country  due  north  of  the  Danube  was  for  tiie  most 
part  imknown,  and  was  believed  to  be  uninhabited.    The  only 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  whose  name  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Herodotus  were  the  Sigynnee,  a  tribe  who  had  a 
race  of  small  horses — ^ponies  in  fact — with  long,  shaggy  hair. 


*  Herodoi  t.  3. 

*  iy.  98,  V.  3.  The  ethnological  re- 
lations of  the  Gets  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  BO  much  oontroveny  that  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hero- 
dotus, the  earliest  author  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned,  distinctly  regarded 
them  as  a  Thradan  tribe,  and  calls 
them  the  most  warlike,  as  weU  as  the 
most  just,  of  aU  the  Thracians  (ol  94 


98). 

The  Odiysn,  who,  under  8itftlo«» 
assumed  so  prominent  a  posltioiL,  and 
became  for  a  time  the  dominant  power 
among  the  Thracians  (Thucyd.  iL  96. 
97),  appear  in  Herodotiu  oinly  in  a  very 
suboroinate  character. 
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which  were  well  adapted  for  chariots.*  According  to  our 
author's  view  the  country  inhabited  by  them  extended  to  the 
boideis  of  the  Eneti,  or  Yeneti,  who  dwelt  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic^  From  this  incidental  mention  of  the  Yeneti,  it 
is  dear  that  not  only  was  their  name  familiar  to  Herodotus, 
but  he  was  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  their  true 
geographical  position.  He  elsewhere  terms  them  an  lUyrian 
tribeJ 

§  8.  As  might  have  been  expected  Herodotus  was  evidently 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan),  though 
he  gives  us  no  geographical  particulars  concerning  it,  and 
ouly  mentions  it  incidentally,  as  the  source  from  whence 
seyeral  considerable  tributaries  flow  into  the  Danube.^    With 
that  great  river  itself  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  well  acquainted, 
though  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
nmther  extensive  nor  accurate.    Its  mouths  indeed  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  founded  a  colony  almost  at 
their   entrance,'  and  probably  traded   up   the   river  for  a 
considerable  distance.   Hence  Herodotus  had  learnt  the  names 
of  several  of  the  minor  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  both 
aides,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
information  in  this  respect,  though  many  of  these  names  can- 
not now  be  identified.    But  the*  navigation  up  the  river  was 
probably  checked  by  the  rapids  at  the  point  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Gktes ;  and  the  accounts  that  had  reached  the  Grreeks  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  were  of  the  vaguest  kind.    After 
describing  in  detail  the  streams  that  descended  from  the 


*  Id.  T.  9.  No  other  mention  ia  found 
of  these  Slgyims  ab  an  European 
people  in  any  ancient  author,  except 
ApoUonins  Rhodixui,  who  appears  to 
baTB  regarded  them  qe  dweUing  on  the 
Etaatne  (iT.  320).  Strabo^  on  the  con- 
irarj,  describes  a  people  caUed  Siginni, 
vith  their  long-haired  ponies,  in  almost 
tlie  same  tenns  as  Herodotus,  but  places 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  CancasuBl  (xi.  11,  §  8, 
p.  520). 


*Eyer»y  rwv  iv  rf  *ASpln  (v.  3). 

'  i.  196.  •  iv.  49. 

'  The  Greek  oolonT  of  Istrus  or  Is* 
tropolis  was  situated  on  the  Euxine 
between  Tomi  (the  site  of  which  is 
clearly  fixed  at  Kustendje)  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  but  its  precise 
position  has  not  been  determined.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  continued  to  subsist 
down  to  the  Koman  Empire  (Ammian. 
MaroelL  ii  8,  §  43). 
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niyrian  M onntains  through  the  plains  occupied  by  the  Tri- 
ballianS)  Herodotus  adds :  **  Two  other  streams  also  fall  into 
it  (the  Ister)  that  have  a  northerly  course,  proceeding  from 
the  country  aboTe  the  IJmbrians — ^the  /iver  Carpis  and  the 
Alpis.  For  the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  length  of 
Europe,  rising  in  the  land  of  the  KeltsB,  who,  next  to  the 
KyneteSy  dwell  the  furthest  towards  the  west  of  all  European 
nations.  And  after  thus  flowing  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
it  issues  forth  upon  the  flanks  of  Scythia."  ^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  curious  instance  of  the 
sort  of  geographical  confasion  to  which  the  first  hearsay 
accounts  of  unexplored  regions  are  liable.     The  ''country 
aboTe  the  Umbrians"  must  undoubtedly  mean  the  north  of 
Italy,  for  Herodotus  elsewhere^  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans)  as  settling  ''  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians ; "  but 
so  little  did  he  know  of  these  regions  that  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  the  Alps,  and  erroneously  supposed  the  name  to  be  that  of 
a  river.    The  Carpis  in  like  manner  is  in  all  probability  due 
to  some    confused  account    of   the  Carpathian    Mountains, 
though  in  this  case  the  direction  of  the  river  would  also  be 
erroneous.    As  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  Herodotus  else- 
where describes  the  Ister  as  flowing  from  the  land  of  the 
Eelt89  and  the  city  of  Pyrene,*  where  we  have  no  doubt  a 
mention  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  third  great  mountain-chain  of 
central    Europe,  though    applied    in    an    equally  distorted 
manner.^ 

§  9.  In  the  passage  above  quoted  '  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Eeltae  as  the  most  westerly  people  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Eynetes  or  Eynesians.  The  same  statement  is 
repeated  in  the  somewhat  parallel  passage,*  where  he  com- 


»  Herodot  iv.  49.  «  i.  94. 

»  ii.  33. 

*  Even  Arifitotle  supposed  the  Da- 
nube to  have  its  source  in  '*  P3n«ne  in 
the  land  of  the  Kelts"  (Meteord.  i.  13, 
§  19);  but  he  was  aware  that  Pyrene 


was  a  mountain,  which  he  placed  in 
the  far  west  of  Gaul:  and  tJlna  de- 
scribes the  Ister,  in  almost  the  aame 
words  as  .Herodotus,  as  traversing  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 
»  iv.  49.  •  ii  33. 
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pares  the  conise  of  fhe  Danube  with  that  of  the  Nile.    Bnt  he 
here  adds  that  the  Kelts  are  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
HercnleSy  so  that  he  seems  to  haye  considered  their  country  as 
stretching  out  towards  the  west,  far  beyond  its  real  position, 
let  in  this  second  passage  he  again  speaks  of  the  Kynesians 
88  dwelling  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  European  nations^ 
and  beyond  the  Kelts.    The  name  is  unknown  to  later  geo- 
graphers,' but  it  is  cited  from  Herodorus  of  Heraclea,  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates,  as  that  of  a  region  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  Ocean.^    What  idea  Herodotus  had  formed  to  himself 
of  their  geographical  position  and  that  of  the  Keltae,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western,  or  Atlantic,  coasts,  either  of  Spain  or 
Ganl.    The  name  of  Iberia  is  used  by  him  only  in  reference 
to  the  ecutem^  or  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain ;'  and  that  of 
the  Kelts  occurs  only  in  the  two  passages  already  referred  to. 
Yet  he  could  hardly  haye  been  ignorant  of  the  Kelts  who 
adjoined  the  sea  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
city  of  Karbo  was  already  mentioned  by  HecataBus  as  an 
important  emporium  of  trade.^ 

§  10.  Another  passage  that  affords  us  important  assistance  in 
the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  general  idea  that  Herodotus  had 
formed  to  himself  of  the  geography  of  the  earth's  surface,  is 
that  in  which  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  two 
greatest  riyers  known  to  him,  the  Nile  and  the  Ister.^  After 
showing  that  there  was  reason  to  belieye  that  the  Nile  had  its 
sources  far  away  in  the  west  of  Africa,  and  that  it  flowed  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  west  to  east — a  subject  to 


'  It  is  noi  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  or 
Pfakmy;  bat  reappean  in  Avienns 
(de  Ora  MariUma,  v.  566),  mnoh  of 
whose  mformation  is  derivea  from  very 
early  anthoritiefl. 

*  Steph.  B jzant.  s.  v.  Kvnrrix^y. 

'  Thus  he  speaks  of  thoPhocaBansas 
being  the  fizsA  to  make  long  voyages, 
and  irlio  showed  the  Greeks  the  way 
to  Tynheoia*  Iberia,  and  Tartessns 
(jL  163>    It  was  from  thence  that  the 


Carthaginians  drew  a  portion  of  their 
mercenary  troops,  with  whioh  they  in- 
vaded Sicily,  nnder  Hamilcar,  the  son 
of  Hanno  Om,  165). 

*  Niebnhr  mnst  have  overlooked  this 
passage  of  Hecat»ns  (Fr.  19)  when  he 
says  uat  the  Celts,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotns,  had  not  yet  extended  to  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
{Oeogr.  of  HerodoL  p.  12,  Eng.  transl.). 

«  u.33,34. 
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which  we  shall  hereafter  haYe  to  zeYert — he  proceeds  to  say 
that  he  conceiYes  the  Nile  and  the  Ister  to  haYe  somewhat 
parallel  courses,  the  one  diYiding  Europe  through  the  middle, 
and  the  other  flowing  in  like  manner  through  the  midst  of 
Africa ;  and  that  they  both  had  their  origin  at  about  equal 
distances  from  their  mouths,'  the  Ister  rising  in  the  £Eur  west 
of  Europe,  and  the  Nile  (as  he  conjectured)  in  the  western 
regions  of  Libya.    He  then  adds  that  their  mouths  were  in 
fact  opposite  to  one  another,  for  that  Egypt  lay  just  about 
opposite  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  firom  whence  it 
was  a  direct  journey,  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  Ayc  days  to 
Sinope,  and  that  city  was  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister. 
He  here  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  rude  manner, 
*  drawing  a  meridian  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  that 
of  the  Danube ;  and  infers  that,  as  these  were  in  this  sense 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  their  sources  were  so  likewise 
(according  to  his  own  Yiews  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Nile),  the  length  of  both  riYcrs  would  be  about  equaL    It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  erroneous  was  his  reason- 
ing  concerning  the  Nile,  the  upper  course  and  sourcee  of 
which  were,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  utterly  unknown ;  and  we 
haYe  already  seen  how  extremely  imperfect  was  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube,  though  this 
he  supposed  to  be  well  ascertained,  for  (he  tells  us)  ^^  the 
Ister  flows  through  an  inhabited  region,  and  is  theiefore 
known  to  many."^    It  is  more  curious  that,  while  his  infe- 
rence concerning  the  relatiYC  position  of  the  mouths  of  the 
two  riYers  is  approximately  correct — ^the  Canopic,  or  western 


*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  certainly  |  should  express  in  modem  geogr&pliical 


the  sense  of  the  somewhat  obsonre 
expression  that  the  Nile  rf  "larp^  4k 
r&v  tawv  fiirpety  dpftuTM,  The  two 
rivers  bad  a  general  analogy  in  all  re- 
spects ;  they  Both  flowed  from  west  to 
east,  they  had  their  months  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  so  were  their  sources. 
The  sense  is  very  much  the  same  as  we 


phrase  by  saying  that  they  flowed 
through  the  same  number  of  doigrees  of 
longitude:  though  of  course  no  such 
idea,  in  a  distinct  foim,  was  preoent  to 
the  mind  of  Homlotns. 
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mouth  of  the  Nile,  differing  in  fact  only  a  few  miles  in  longi- 
tude from  those  of  the  Dannbe — the  data  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  glaringly  erroneous.  Cilicia  Trachea,  as  the 
mountainons  part  of  Cilicia  was  caUed,  lies  considerably  to 
the  east  of  the  whole  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  Sinope  still  more 
so;  80  that  that  city  is  in  (act  more  than  fiye  degrees  of 
longitude  to  the  eastward  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  fact  by  about  as  much  further 
east  than  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  which  Herodotus 
considered  it  as  directly  opposite.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it 
accidentally  happens  that  the  two  errors  committed  by  him 
just  about  neutralize  one  another.  Had  he  not  mentioned 
the  steps  of  the  process,  we  might  hare  wondered  at  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result,  and  giyen  him  credit  for  an  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  which  he  certainly  did  not  possess. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  was  led  to  insti- 
tute this  parallel  between  the  two  rivers  by  something  of  that 
feeling  of  symmetry  so  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind.  But  we 
must  not  press  the  comparison  too  far.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  passage  in  question  that  the  historian  con- 
sidered the  Ister  as  making  a  great  beild  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Nile  where  it  entered  Egypt.  Yet  it  appears  certain 
from  other  passages  that  he  did  consider  it  as  turning  saiUh- 
fcards  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  and  he  distinctly  tells  us 
that  where  it  entered  the  Euxine  its  mouth  was  turned 
towards  the  south-east.'  This  would  in  fact  be  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  mouths  that  formed  the  delta  of  the  river,  and 


Xmrffea^  sa)  vphs  fSpoK  iw€f»ov  rh  <rT6fia 
rtrpti^fUpos,  iT.  99.  This  passage  is, 
in  mj  opinion,  mistranslated  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  who  renders  it  **  the  Ister 
&Ding  into  the  sea  at  this  point,  with 
its  month  facing  the  eati,  Bnt  the 
tlp9s  tuf€fios  of  Herodotus  is  certainly 
meant  to  designate  ihs  aouth-ecui,  in 
scooidance  with  the  nsage  which  we 
find  established  in  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
OtHj  a  few  lines  farther  on,  he  dis- 


tinctly uses  the  expression  vphs  Amy^i- 
(^T)y  Hvffiotf  in  the  sense  of  '*  towards 
the  east  i"  and  he  elsewhere  repeatedly 
nses  the  same  term  for  the  ead  wind 
(iv.  152,  Til.  188).  M.  Kiepert,  in  his 
map  annexed  to  Stein's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  has  correctly  represented 
the  Danube,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  author;  as  has  also  Dr. 
0.  MuUer  in  Smith's  HiOorieal  AUm 
of  Ancient  Oeography, 
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this  perhaps  gaye  rise  to  the  misconception  that  it  was  ihi  i^ 
of  the  main  stream.    But  it  will  be  found  impossible,  as  v 
shall  hereafter  see,  to  understand  the  view  taken  by  Her^ 
dotus  of  the  geography  of  Scythia,  without  bearing  in  mini 
this  fundamental  error  concerning  the  course  of  the  Danube. ' 


Section  2. — Seythid, 

§  1.  The  very  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  which  Hera 
dotus  displays  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  contrasts  strangely 
to  the  modem  reader,  with  the  large  amoimt  of  informatioi. 
which  he  has  furnished  us  in  regard  to  the  countries  north  o 
the  Euxine,  and  the  vast  tract  of  country  that  was  commonl^^/4jr 
included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  vague  and  general  appellflt  ,^fj^ 
tion  of  Scythia. 

Several  circumstances  had  indeed  combined  from  a  vertTi 
early  period  to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  Greeks  tc 
the  countries  in  question.    The  first  of  these  was  the  grea*  t 
migratory  movement  of  the  people  called  by  the  Greeks  Cim- 
merians, who,  accordii\g  to  the  tradition  universally  received 
and  adopted  by  Herodotus,  had  originally  occupied  the  traci "  ^ 
of  country  north  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Tamas;    but    having    been    expelled    from    thence    by   the      ^^v 
Scythians,  had  poured  themselves  in  a  vast  horde  down  upon 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  had  carried  devastation  and  terror  tc 
the  gates  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia.    This  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  be  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  *  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  traditionary  belief  that   the 
people  in  question  came  from  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine,    .  ] 
in  which  the  Scythians  were  found  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  ]( 
Such  a  displacement  of  one  of  these  nomad  nations  by  another,  ^  \ 


*  The  inyasion  of  Asia  by  the  Gim- 
merians  is  aUnded  to  by  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poets,  Arobdlochus  and 
GallinuB,  who  were  oontempoiaxy  with 
it  (CaUiniis,  Fr.  2, 3,  ed.  Beigk ;  Strabo, 


•  •• 

Xlil. 


p.  G27).  It  was  doubtless  fionoi 
these  early  authorities  thatCalliiiiAcbiui 
derived  the  picture  he  drew  of  them  aq 
**  dwelling  in  waggons  **  and  "  mllke» 
of  mares  "  (H.  adDian,  v.  252-260). 
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is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  have  taken 
place  at  sabseqnent  periods;  and  is  of  great  interest  as  the 
first  authentic  record  of  those  great  movements  of  nations  that 
have  taken  place  in  all  ages  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
Asia.^ 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  colonies  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  settlement  of  such 
powerful  cities  and  commercial  centres  as  Olbia  and  Panti- 
capeeum,  would  naturally  add  to  the  general  interest  felt  by 
the  Greeks  in  these  countries ;  and  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  B.c.y  must 
have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  curiosity  as  to  the  vast 
r^ons  that  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  The  grossly  exaggerated 
nunours  that  reached  their  ears  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
circumstances  of  that  expedition  would  only  tend  to  increase 
this  feeling.  It  was  doubtless  the  same  cause  that  led  Hero- 
dotus himself  to  visit  the  remote  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter,  and  to  collect  there  by  personal  inquiry  and  observa- 
tion the  valuable  mass  of  information  which  he  has  embodied 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history.® 

§  2.  There  are  indeed  few  parts  of  that  great  work  that  display 
in  a  more  striking  manner  at  once  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  writer.  It  is  difiScult  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  regions  that  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Enxine,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Olbia 
on  the  Borysthenes,  where  he  evidently  occupied  himself  dili- 
gently in  collecting  information  from  the  traders  and  others 
that  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  He  men- 
tions having  himself  seen  a  remarkable  monument  at  a  place 
called  Exampaeus,  or  "the  Sacred  Ways,"  four  days'  voyage 
up  the  river .  Hypanis,*  but  we  have  no  proof  that  his  personal 


7  Bee  Note  B,  p.  20S. 

*  In  regBid  to  this  portion  of  the 
geonaphy  of  HezodotuB,  every  atndent 
^  vuX  author  mnst  consult  the  Taln- 
aUe  work  of  M.  Neumann  {Die  J7e2- 
Imem   im    SUffthenUmde^   Svo,  Berlin, 


1855). 

*  Herodot.  iv.  81.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  on  ^ore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyras,  where  there  was  a  Greek  colony 
of  the  name,  as  he  mentions  two  things 
to  be  seen  there  in  a  manner  that  cer- 
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obseiration  extended  farther  inland.  The  liyely  picture  that 
he  has  drawn  of  the  mode  of  life  and  customs  of  the  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes  would  readily  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had 
himself  seen  them  in  their  native  wilds ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  geographical  inaccuracies  which  we 
shall  hereafter  haye  to  point  out ;  and  it  seems  more  probable 
that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  them  was  limited  to  those 
he  might  hare  seen  at  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Olbia  or  other 
Greek  towns,  while  he  had  gathered  fuller  particulars  from 
careful  inquiry.  In  proportion  indeed  as  he  recedes  firom  the 
shores  of  the  Euzine,  his  information  becomes  more  vague  and 
untrustworthy;  for  his  geographical  data  had  to  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  traders  who  had  travelled  only  with  a 
view  to  their  own  commercial  objects,  and  who  had  doubtless 
never  seen  a  map,  or  attempted  to  form  in  their  own  minds 
any  definite  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  they  had 
visited. 

Still,  the  amount  and  extent  of  his  information  concerning 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  Interior  is  in  every  way 
remarkable ;  and  leads  us  to  the  unquestionable  inference  that 
the  G-reeks  of  his  day  had  carried  their  commercial  relations, 
either  by  land  or  water  (probably  the  former),  to  an  extent  that 
remained  unsurpassed  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  Strabo  was  able  to  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  while 
Pliny  and  Mela  mix  up  the  statements  of  Herodotus  with  those 
of  later  writers,  referring  to  a  wholly  altered  state  of  things, 
in  a  manner  which  throws  the  whole  subject  into  inextricable 
confusion. 

In  another  respect  Herodotus  stands   conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  his  predecessors.    All  previous  writers — so 


fainly  seems  to  point  to  personal  ob- 
servation (IT.  11,  82).  Bnt  there  is  no 
other  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine 
where  he  can  be  proved  to  have  tonohed 
on  his  way  to  Olbia,  after  leaving  the 


Thraoian  Bosphorns,  where  he  veifi»B 
to  the  brazen  Dowl  set  np  by  Panauiuus 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  th&t  be 
had  himself  seen  it  (iv.  81). 
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iar  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  remain  to  wa — 

had  ooncnrred  in  making  the  Scythian  deserts  the  abode  of 

mythical  races,  and  the  scene  of  poetical  fables.    H^odotus, 

on  the  contrary,  is  carefal  to  distinguish  what  he  received  on 

credible  testimony  from  all  such  fabulous  accounts ;  and  though 

he  does  not  refuse  to  mention  the  Arimaspians,  he  expresses  his 

doabts  of  their  existence,  and  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  fact 

zested  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the 

Scythians  had  learnt  the  tale,  which  had  passed  through  them 

to  the  Greeks.^  Of  the  Hyperboreans  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 

already  seen,  he  altogether  disbelieved  the  existence.^    Nor  is 

any  mention  found  in  his  work  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  and 

his  silence  may  be  considered  in  this  instance  conclusive,  as 

^  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  them  in  coimection  with 

the  great  rivers  of  Scythia,  had  he  believed  in  their  existence. 

§  3.  Before  attempting  to  examine  the  account  given  by  Hero- 

dotos  of  the  Scythians  and  the  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  necessary 

to  advert  briefly  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Euxine 

itaelf,  and  its  subordinate  or  tributary  sea,  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

His  misconceptions  concerning  the  extent  and  configuration 

of  these  two  great  basins  of  water  will  be  found  to  have  an 

important  bearing  on  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the 

nnmerous  tribes  that  adjoined  their  shores ;  and  it  is  impossible 

to  represent  to  ourselves  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of  the 

Scythian  territories,  and  the  succession  of  the  different  tribes, 

without  clearly  comprehending  the  wide  divergence  of  his 

notions  on  this  subject  from  the  reality. 

Herodotus  had  himself  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  its  waters 
were  in  his  days  frequently  traversed  by  Greek  traders  in  all 


>  fit  lie,  iv.  27.  He  speaks  vdth 
eqiial  caution  of  the  strange  races  re- 
ported by  the  Argippeons  to  dweU  be- 
yond them  to  the  north  (iv.  25). 

'  See  above,  p.  160. 

It  ia  an  important  lessen  to  us,  of  the 
Gsntian  necessary  in  making  use  of  the 
fiatementa  quoted  by  late  grammarians 
&isn  earlier  writers,  that  Eustathius 


(ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  81)  cites  Hero- 
dotus as  affirming  the  very  fact  that  he 
combats:  viz.  the  exlstonoe  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  Arimaspians 
and  the  griffins,  extending  to  the  sea : 
the  account  quoted  indeed  by  Herodo- 
tus from  Aristeas  (iv.  13),  but  of  which 
he  repeatedly  expresses  his  disbelief 
(Ibid.  16,  32). 
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directions.    Bnt  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  had 
therefoie  correct  ideas  as  to  its  form  and  magnitude,  or  that 
he  was  ^acquainted  with  its  true  geography,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term.    He  had  indeed  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions on  the  subject,  which  prove  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  inform  himself;  while  their  erroneous  character  shows  the 
difficulty  that  existed  in  his  time  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
result.    He  tells  us  that  the  Euxine,  which  he  terms  ''the 
most  wonderful  of  all  seas  "  is  eleven  thousand,  one  hundred 
stadia  in  length,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  is  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stadia.    The  greatest  length  he  con- 
siders to  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  (i.  e.  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus)  to  the  Fhasis;  and  its  greatest  breadth  to  be 
between  Themiscyra  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon, 
and  Sindica  (the  peninsula  of  Taman)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.    The  last  supposition  involves  a  con- 
siderable error.    The  broadest  part  of  the  Black  Sea  is   in 
reality  between  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Borysthenes,  where  its  breadth  is 
not  less  than  825  geographical  miles,  or  3250  stadia — ^very 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  estimate  of  Herodotus — while  the 
actual  distance  between  the  points  selected  by  him  does  not 
exceed  235  G.  miles  or  2350  stadia.    The  length  on  the  other 
hand  is  enormously  exaggerated ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth' 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  that  of  the  Phasis  being  in  a 
direct  course  not  more  than  about  5500  stades,  or  just  about 
hcUfihAt  stated  by  Herodotus. 

§  4.  The  source  of  his  error  is  not  fai  to  seek ;  for  lie  has 
himself  told  us  in  this  instance  the  process  of  computation  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  result.  ''  In  a  long  day  (he  tells  us)  a  ship 
usually  accomplishes  about  70,000  fathoms,  and  about  60,000 
fathoms  in  the  night."  ^    Now  from  the  Phasis  to  the  mouth 


*  The  mention  of  fathoms  in  this  cal- 
culation seems  to  show  that  this  was 
the  customary  natUioal  mode  of  mea- 
surement.   It  is  Herodotus  himself  who 


converts  these  jfiithoms  into  stadia — the 
conunon  measure  of  land  distanoee. 

It  would  be  yery  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  mode  employed  by  the 
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of  the  BosphoriLs  was  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and  eight  nights ; 
and  from  Sindica  to  Themiscyra  was  a  voyage  of  thtee  days 
and  two  nights.  Hence  he  computed  the  distances  by  a  simple 
process  of  multiplication;  reckoning,  as  the  Greeks  always 
did,  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet,  to  the  stade.^ 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  error  arose  simply  from  an 

OTer-estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  sailing.    It  was  no  doubt 

possible  that  a  Greek  merchant  vessel  Bhonld,  v/nder  favourahle 

circumstances,  accomplish  as  much  as  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles) 

in  a  day,  and  600  in  the  night;  but  it  was  a  great  mistake 

to  take  this  as  the  distance  performed  an  the  average.    The 

ordinary  estimate  of  later  geographers  is  500  stadia  a  day,  and 

the  same  for  a  night.^  But  even  this  would  make  the  estimate 

of  Herodotus  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  and  it  is  evident  that 

we  must  allow  for  considerable  loss  of  time,  in  consequence  of 

the  windings  of  the  coast,  baffling  winds,  caused  by  projecting 

headlands,  and  other  causes  of  delay,  of  which  Herodotus  took 

no  account    On  the  other  hand  his  estimate  of  the  width  is 

comparatively  so  little  in  excess,  that  it  shows  clearly  that 

the  Greek  sailors  of  those  days  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 

advantage  of  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  and  stretching 

directly  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  to 

the  Greek  settlements  on  the  southern  shores  of  tite  Euxine. 

§  5.  But  if  his  ideas  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  Euxine, 
or  Pontus,  as  he  generally  calls  it,  were  thus  disfigured  by 
grave  errors,  his  conception  of  the  Palus  Maeotis — "  the  mother 
of  the  Euxine,"  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Greeks — 
was  still  more  erroneous.  *^  The  Pontus  (he  tells  us,  after  de- 
acribing  its  dimensions  in  the  above  passage)  has  also  a  lake 
belonging  to  it,  not  very  much  inferior  to  itself  in  size ;  the 
waters  of  which  flow  into  it.  It  is  called  Mseotis,  and 
the  mother  of  the  Pontus."  This  is  indeed  a  startling  mis- 
statement.   At  the  present  day  the  Sea  of  Azov  covers  an 


ddjnmsteTB  of  the  Euxine  in  order  to 
aJeaJate  the  distance  run  in  a  day, 
bot  to  this    we   baye   unfortunately 

VOL.   I.  N 


no  due.         *  See  Note  0,  p.  209. 
*  Scylax,  Periplus,  §  69. 
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area  of  abont  14,000  square  miles,  which  is  little  more  than 
on&4wdfth  of  that  of  the  Black  Sea.    Hence  many  geographers 
and  commentators  on  Herodotus  (including  eyen  his  most 
recent  translator)  have  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
some  great  physical  changes  have  taken  place  since  his  time, 
and  that  the  Falus  MsBotis  was  really  much  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times  than  at  the  present  day/    It  is  certain  indeed 
that  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  throughout  its  extent  very 
shallow,  is  gradually  filling  up,  and  becoming  perceptibly 
shallower ;  while  the  continual  deposit  of  silt  and  mud  by  the 
river  Don  is  necessarily  pushing  forward  its  delta  into  the  sea, 
and  a  similar  deposit  is  taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euban  also,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea.'    It  is  true  also 
that  there  are  geological  reasons  which  have  led  Pallas  and 
other  writers  to  speculate  on  the  probability  that  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  was  submerged, 
and  the  two  seas  consequently  united,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  geologically  speaking.    But  it  would  be  very  hasty  to 
assume  from  this  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Scylax  (or  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  that  bears  his  name),  writing  little  more  than   a 
century  aftA:  Herodotus,  estimates  the  Mseotis  at  only  half  the 
size  of  the  Euxine."    This  is,  of  course,  still  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  its  great  size  seems  to  have  continued 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  ages  afterwards,  and 
even  Ptolemy  still  represented  it  as  enormously  larger  than  it 
really  is.* 


*  See  Mr.  Rawlioson's  note  to  his 
translation  of  Herodotus,  toI.  iii.  p. 
79. 

'  All  these  causes  were  in  fall  ope- 
ration in  the  time  of  Polybins,  who 
enters  into  some  interesting  specu- 
lations on  the  subject :  anticipating  the 
time  when  not  only  the  Palus  MsBOtis, 
but  even  the  Euxine  itself,  might  be 
filled  up  by  these  deposits  (iv.  40). 
These  views  are  perfectly  sound,  as  a 


matter  of  geological  theory:  but  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  very  moeh 
slower  than  he  supposed,  and  the 
amount  of  actual  chauge  that  has  taken 
place  within  2000  years  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  (See  Chapter  XVII.) 
"  Scylax,  Peripl  §  69. 

'  Ptolemy  supposed  the  Palus  lAseoiis 
to  extend  through  nearly  mx  degrees  of 
latitude  from  S.  to  N.,  with  a  weadth 
more  than  equal,  if  we  include  the 
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The  trath  appears  to  be,  that  the  Palus  Mseotis  was  generally 
r^[arded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  lake,  not  as  an  inletnd  sea ;  con- 
sidered od  mehy  it  was  enormously  larger  than  any  other  laket 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and  the  idea  thus  formed 
of  its  yast  size  led  readily  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its 
real  dimensions.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  belieye  that 
Herodotus  was  misled  by  erroneous  information  than  to  haye 
lecoiurse  to  the  supposition  of  physical  changes  haying  taken 
place  with  imexampled  rapidity. 

§  6.  No  allusion  is  found  in  Herodotus  to  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  general  form  of  the  Euxine  to  a  Scythian  bow,  so 
fimiiliar  to  the  later  Greek  geographers.     This  comparison 
indeed  implies  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of  its  general 
configuration  than  was  possessed  by  the  historian,  and  especially 
*  of  the  true  size  and  position  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  concern- 
ing which  he  entertained  strangely  erroneous  notions,  for  one 
who  had  himself  nayigated  the  Euxine,  of  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature.   He  indeed  correctly  describes  the  Tauric 
territory  as  a  mountainous  district  projecting  into  the  Pontus, 
and  forming  the  adyanced  point  of  Scythia  between  the  seas 
tiiat  bounded  it  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  in  order  to  conyey 
to  his  readers  an  idea  of  its  form,  he  compares  it  successiyely 
with  the  projecting  portion  of  Attica,  and  with  that  of  lapygia 
in  Italy,  beyond  the  line  from  Brundusium  to  Tarentum.^ 
Both  comparisons  show  clearly  that  he  conceiyed  it  only  as  an 
Acte,  or  projecting  tract  of  land,  and  that  he  was  unaware  of 
its  being  a  peninsula  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tho  term,  joined 
to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus :  otherwise 
the  Peloponnese  must  haye  offered  itself  as  a  much  apter  com- 
parison, and  one  familiar  to  all  Greeks.    The  two  peninsulas  are 
indeed  yery  nearly  about  the  same  size,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Perekop,  which  unites  the  Crimea  to  the  continent,  is  little 
broader  than  that  of  Corinth.' 


mlet,  which  he  caUs  Byoe  Laciu,  and 
which  miut  represent  the  Putrid  Sea 
ei  Sbiftbo,  of  wnich  Ptolemy  had  appa- 


rently a  yery  imperfect  notion.    (See 

Chapter  XXVII.)      *  Herodot.  iv.  99. 

'  The  resemhlanoe  between  the  two 
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Here  again  it  has  been  Buggested  that  some  physical  change 
may  have  taken  place,  and  that  the  shallow  inlet  now  called 
the  Putrid  Sea,  which  alone  gives  this  strictly  peninsular  form 
to  the  Crimea,  may  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  levels 
would  effect  this,  and  would  transform  what  is  now  a  shallow 
inland  sea  into  a  mere  salt-marsh,  or  even  into  dry  land.  But 
even  then  the  description  of  Herodotus  would  be  far  from 
characteristic,  and  it  seems  much  safer  in  this  instance  also  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  he  was  simply  misled  by 
imperfect  information.^ 

§  7.  But  however  imperfect  were  the  geographical  notions 
of  the  Greek  settlers  as  to  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
Euxine,  and  its  tributary  the  Maeotis,  they  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  those  seas,  and 
constitute  the  leading  characteristic  of  Eastern  Europe.    The 
Ister  or  Danube,  the  Tyras  (now  the  Dniester),  the  Hypanis 
(Bug),  tiie  Borysthenes,  or  Dnieper,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don,  are 
not  only  all  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  enumerated  in  their 
correct  order,  but  they  are  described  more  or  less  fully.    Of 
the  Ister  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  speaks  in  considerable 
detail,^  and  seems  to  have  had  pretty  accurate  information 
concerning  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  formed, 
according   to   his  view,  the   frontier  between  Scythia  and 
Thrace.^    But  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  cataracts  or 
rapids  at  the  Iron  Gates,  which  have  in  all  ages  opposed  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it  is  clear 


is  well  pointed  oat  by  Strabo  (vii  4, 
§  5)  1^  8«  fuydX.li  x^PP^^<fof  '''P  HcXo-. 
wovy^ff^  wpwr4oiK€  koI  rh  <rx^kM  KeH  rh 
fi4y€Bo5, 

*  The  improbability  of  any  such 
change  having  ooourred  within  the  liis- 
iorioal  period  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  dicumstanoe  that  Strabo  describes 
the  Taurio  peninsula,  and  the  Putrid 
Sea  in  particular,  with  great  accuracy, 
and  precisely  in  accordance  with  their 
present  condition  (Strabo,  vii.  4).    But 


if  any  ^;reat  physical  change  had  taken 

Slace  in  the  intenral  between  Heao- 
otns  and  Strabo,  in  the  imiiKHliate 
neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Oi«ek 
settlements  on  the  Bosporus,  vhich 
were  durine  this  period  at  the  Tery 
height  of  their  prosperity,  some  tnt- 
dition  of  it  would  surely  haye  been  pxe- 
served,  and  haye  become  known  to  the 
later  geographer. 

*  Herodot.  iy.  48-50. 

•  iy.  99. 
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that  he  had  no  full  or  complete  knowledge  of  its  conrse,  as 
high  as  that  point  (about  450  miles  from  its  mouth),  and  we 
hftTe  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  and  imperfect  were 
his  notions  concerning  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
affluents  it  there  received.  Even  in  the  lower  portion,  though 
he  enmnerates  the  tributaries  that  fall  into  it  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  if  he  had  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  streams 
really  meant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Porata,  or  Pruth,  which, 
as  it  joins  the  Danube  but  a  short  distance  above  its  delta,  and 
has  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Tyras,  would 
naturally  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Euxine.^ 

Farther  inland  indeed  he  mentions  the  Maris,  as  flowing 
from  the  land  of  the  Agathyrsi,  which  may  in  all  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Marosch,  the  principal  river  of  Tran- 
sjlyania:^  but  the  other  names  enumerated  by  him,  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  can  for  the  most  part  only 
be  identified  by  arbitrary  selection  among  the  numerous 
streams  that  pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube  on  the  one 
bank  or  the  other. 

§  8.  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  Ister  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers,^  though  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  it  owes  its 
predominance  to  its  numerous  tributaries :  for  that,  taking  the 
main  streams  separately,  the  Nile  was  far  superior  to  it  in  the 
Tolume  of  its  waters.*  Besides  its  magnitude,  another  circum- 
stance that  particularly  attracted  his  attention  in  this  mighty 
stream  was  its  equable  flow,  which  presented  no  difference  in 


*  HerodotuB  himself  tells  us  (iv.  48)  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  saperior 

that  it  waa  called  Porata  by  the  Soy-  importanoe   of   the   Theias.       8trabo 

thiaoa,  bat  Pnretos  by  the  Greeks,  a  speaks  of  the  Marisns  as  flowin^^:  into 

statement  that  clearly  shows  the  name  tne  Danube,  and  serving  as  the  chan- 

to  hare  been  one  familiar  to  Greek  nel  by  which  the  Romans  sent  np  their 

ean.  sapplies  for  the  Daoian  war  (vii.  8, 

'  It  IB  tme  that  the  Marosch  does  §  13) ;  whUe  the  name  of  the  Tibisons, 

not  fidl  directly  into  the  Danube,  but  or  Theiss,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy, 

into  the  Theiss,  which  is  itself  a  tribu-  *  "Itrrpos  fuJkv  ii>y  fiiyurrof  itor<mm¥ 

taiy  of  the  Danube.     But  this  is  a  \  vdyrw  r&v  ^fAcis  tSficy  (iy.  48). 

point  of  little  importance.    Even  at  a  {  *  Ibid.  50. 
moeh  later  period  geographers  do  not  j 
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winter  or  summer:  affording  in  this  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast, not  only  to  the  Nile,  but  to  all  those  rivers  with  which 
Herodotus  was  likely  to  be  most  familiar,  either  in  European 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  This  peculiarity  he  justly  attributes 
to  the  melting  of  the  accumulated  snows  by  the  summer  heat 
compensating  for  the  increased  evaporation  at  that  season.^ 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  this  great  accumulation  of  snow  was 
owing  to  the  chains  of  high  mountains  that  supply  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  ordinary 
severity  of  the  winter,  in  the  lands  from  which  they  flowed ; — 
the  climate  of  which  he  supposed,  naturally  enough,  to  re- 
semble that  of  Scythia. 

§  9.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  describes  the  Ister 
as  flowing  into  the  Euxine  with  its  mouth  facing  the  south- 
east :  the  next  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Tyras,  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  having  its  sources  in  a  large  lake  on  the  outer  confines 
of  Scythia,  where  it  adjoined  the  land  of  the  Neuri.*  The 
Hypanis,  which  came  next,  also  rose  in  a  large  lake,  which  was 
thence  called  "  the  mother  of  the  Hypanis :"  its  waters  were  at 
first  quite  fresh,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  itg  course  they  were 
rendered  bitter  or  salt  by  the  admixture  of  those  of  a  source  of 
extremely  salt  water,  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage  from 
the  sea.^  It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  describes  the  Hypanis, 
though  he  calls  it  a  river  with  which  few  could  compare  in 
size,^  as  if  its  whole  course  was  only  nine  days'  voyage  from 
its  sources  to  the  sea,  and  though  these  are  obviously  .intended 
to  be  reckoned  descending  the  stream,  the  statement  is  never- 
theless difficult  to  understand.^ 

§  10.  The  Borysthenes,  which  he  justly  accounted  the  largest 


'  Ibid.           ^  iv.  51.          '  Ibid.  52.  ;  miles  in  length,  and  not  less  than  3oO 

*  rhv'Tmofiv  iSvra  irorcifibv  iv  d\iyouTi  |   miles  in  a  diroct  line  from  its  sonroe  to 

fi4yay  (iv.  52).    It  is  strange  that  Mr.  its  month.    It  is  probable  that  there  is 

BawlinsoQ  should  translate  these  words  some  confusion  in  our  existing  text ; 

as  '*  a  large  stream  among  those  of  the  and  that  Herodotus  did  not  mean  the 

second   order."      They  are    correctly  five  days'  voyage  mentioned  in  the  first 

rendered  by  Yalckenaer  (ad  loc.)  *'  flu-  instance  to  comprise  the  whole  distance 

men  in  pancis  magnum.'  from  the  lake  to  the  salt  fountain. 
^  The  Bug  is  in  reality  about  480 
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of  the  Scythian  riverSy  after  the  Danube,  was,  he  adds,  the  most 
produetiye  of  all  rivers,  not  only  in  Scythia,  but  in  the  world, 
irith  the  single  exception  of  the  Nile.  The  vast  quantity 
and  variety  of  fish  that  it  produced,  some  of  them  of  the 
largest  size ;  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  pastures  on  its 
bonks ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  cultivation ;  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  clear  waters, — at  the  same  time  that  salt  was  pro- 
duced in  abundance  at  its  mouth — gave  it  the  palm  over  all 
its  competitors.^  Nor  are  these  praises  exaggerated.  The 
Greek  colony  founded  near  its  mouth,  and  from  thence  gene- 
tally  known  among  the  Greeks  as  Borysthenes,  but  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  ("  the  prosperous  city ") 
owed  its  wealth  and  prosperity  mainly  to  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  this  great  stream,  which  opened  out  the  access  to 
tke  richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Southern  Russia. 

Yet  even  of  the  Borysthenes  itself  his  geographical  know- 
ledge was  very  imperfect.  He  himself  tells  us  that  no  one 
was  acquainted  with  its  source,  but  that  it  was  known  for 
a  distance  of  forty  days'  voyage,  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Geirhus,  and  that  its  course  was  from  north  to  south.^  He 
therefore  evidently  considered  it  as  flowing  parallel  with  the 
Hypanis,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  bend  by  which 
the  Dnieper  sweeps  round  from  below  Kiev  by  Ekaterinoslav 
to  Kh^son.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  river  during  this  part  of  its  course,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  and  must  in  all  ages  have 
opposed  a  barrier  to  communication  with  the  regions  beyond. 
Bat  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  flowed  through  the  land  of  the 
Georgi,  or  agricultural  Scythians,  for  the  lowest  ten  days' 
voyage,  and  above  that  its  course  lay  through  uninhabited 


*  Herodoi  iv.  53.  This  ohamcter  of 
the  BoiTBtheiies  seems  to  have  beoome 
tiaditicmaL  Scymnua  Ghius,  who  pro- 
IttUy  copied  direeUy  bom  Ephorus, 
Mjs  of  it  in  like  manner : 


otroi  8i  wavTuv  c<rrl  j^uMorarof, 
Ki^TJi  fuyaXa  jcat  voAAa  KaX  KOflirovf  ^^pwv 
Tovf  i^vofUyovt  voiiue  r«  rots  fioaKt^iuuny. 

VY.  813-816»  cd.  MQUer. 

The  huge  fish  are  doubtless  sturgeon, 
which  still  abound  in  the  Dnieper. 
7  See  Note  D,  p.  211. 
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regions;'  so  that  little  would  be  known  concerning  it.  His 
erroneous  view  of  its  direction  would  however  tend  materially 
to  vitiate  all  his  ideas  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Scythia, 
and  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  arrange 
and  explain  his  other  statements  on  the  subject. ' 

§  11.  The  last  of  the  great  rivers  of  Scythia  which  he  mentions 
is  the  TaniuSy  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  by  name  at 
least :  this  he  describes  as  flowing  in  the  first  place  (like  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras)  from  a  great  lake,  and  discharging  itself 
into  a  stiU  greater,  the  MsBotis,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  He  adds  also  that  it 
received  a  tributary  river  called  the  Hyrgis.*  In  point  of 
fact  the  Don  ioen  rise  in  a  lake,  while  the  Bug  and  the 
Dniester  do  not,  but  it  is  one  of  such  very  small  dimensions,  as 
not  even  to  figure  on  any  ordinary  map  of  Bussia/  and  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  the  informants  of  the  historian  had 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions  of  the 
interior  to  be  aware  of  this  minute  fact,  while  their  general 
notions  were  so  vague  and  incoherent.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  in  all  three  cases  the  lake  was  invented,  or  assumed 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information, 
as  the  readiest  means  of  accounting  foi'  the  origin  of  a  great 
river.  At  the  same  time  the  extensive  marshes  in  the  interior 
of  Bussia  would  favour  the  idea,  and  may  perhaps  have  really 
contained  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  of  greater  extent 
than  they  do  now.  In  one  respect  indeed  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  Herodotus  was  superior  to  that  possessed  by  many 
later  writers.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains  ''  in  the  extreme 
north,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia,"  in  which  all  the  greatest 
of  these  rivers  took  their  rise,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains.'    Herodotus  on  the  contrary 


•  Herodot.  iv.  53. 

*  The  HyrgiB  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Donctz,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  that  river  is  the  most  con- 
«iderable  affluent  of  the  Don. 


*  It  is  called  Lake  Tyan  Ozero,  and 
is  situated  in  about  84^  N.  latitude,  but 
is  described  as  a  mere  pool. 

^  Aristot.  Meteorcl.  i.  13.  HippocmtoB 
even  accepts  the  popular  notion  that  it 
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(as  lias  been  already  mentioned),  not  only  makes  no  mention 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  range,  but  his  account  of  the 
great  rivers  just  described,  altogether  excludes  the  supposition 
that  they  derived  their  waters  from  such  a  source. 

§  12.  On  the  whole,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  five  principal  rivers  of  Scy thia  is  very  much  what  might 
haTe  been  expected.  Their  mouths  and  the  lower  portion  of 
their  courses  would  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  settlers  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  while  vague  and  often  erroneous 
nunours  would  be  all  that  reached  them  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  same  rivers,  or  the  part  of  their  course  during  which 
they  flowed  through  wild  and  thinly  peopled  regions.  In 
every  instance  indeed  these  great  streams  took  their  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia  proper,  as  defined  by  Herodotus, 
among  the  barbarous  nations  that  are  described  as  surrounding 
the  Scythians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  themselves  had  little,  if 
any,  intercourse. 

§  13.  But  if  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  five  great 
rivers  in  question  is  tolerably  clear  and  distinct,  and  their 
identification  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  three  other  streams,  all  of 
which  he  distinctly  places  between  the  Borygthenes  and  the 
TanaiSy  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Panticapes,  Hypa- 
eyris,  and  Gerrhus.  Of  these  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they 
have  defied  aU  the  efforts  of  successive  geographers  to  identify 
them  with  any  known  rivers,  or  to  propose  any  plausible  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  The  Panticapes  is  described  as  rising 
in  a  lake,  having  a  course  from  north  to  south,  therefore 
parallel  with  the  Borysthenes,  into  which  river  it  ultimately 
fell,  apparently  not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  intermediate 
space  (which  was  a  distance  of  three  days*  journey  from  west 
to  east ')  was  occupied  by  the  Husbandmen  (Georgi)  or  agri- 
cultural Scythians,  while  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 


WM  from  thence  the  north  wind  blew. 
rfn  6pKT9urtj  icol  rourt  oilpeiri,  rouri  Pi- 


iroioio'i,  Mw  6  0op4fis  tryUi  (De  Aeris, 

AqniB,  ftc.  o.  95). 
•  w  ifi 


iv.  18. 
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course  traversed  the  land  which  he  calls  Hylseay  or  the  Forest 
Begion/  Next  comes  the  Hypacyris,  rising  also  in  a  lake, 
traversing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians^  leaving  the 
HylsBa  on  the  right,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carcine, 
opposite  the  town  of  that  name.'^  There  is  no  river  that  at  the 
present  day  at  all  corresponds  with  either  of  these ;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  stream  of  any  magnitude  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don,  except  the  Donetz,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
river,  and  does  not  approach  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  account 
is  further  perplexed  by  the  statement  that  the  Hypacyris,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  two  rivers,  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Carcinitic  Gulf,  which  is  unquestionably  the  Gulf  of  Perekop, 
west  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name. 

Still  more  enigmatical  is  the  description  of  the  third  river, 
the  Gerrhus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  separating  from  that  river  at  the  place  called 
Gerrhus,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Borysthenes  was  navigable,  and  was  distant 
forty  days'  voyage  from  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  river  Gerrhus  separated  the  Nomad  Scythians  from 
the  Boyal  tribe,  and  was  in  one  -pdtt  not  less  than  seventeen 
days'  journey  distant  from  the  Borysthenes.  Yet  it  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  falling  into  the  Palus  Mseotis,  joined  the 
Hypacyris  (!). 

The  whole  account  is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  not  only 
at  variance  with  the  actual  geography  of  these  regions,  but 
may  fairly  be  said  to  involve  physical  impossibilities.*  It  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Herodotus,  who 
apparently  never  himself  crossed  the  Borysthenes,  was  misled 
by  the  confused  accounts  of  different  travellers,  of  which,  frt>in 
his  own  imperfect  ideas  of  physical  geography,  he  was  unable 
to  see  the  contradiction. 


*  Her.  Iv.  54.  It  w  remarkable  tltat 
Ephorua.  tlie  next  writer  from  whom  we 
have  any  details  concerning  the  land  of 
the  Scythians,  doaoribes  in  like  manner 
a  river  Panticapes,  E,  of  the  Bory  siheneB, 


and  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Georgi,  or  a^icultural  Bcythians  and 
tbe  nomad  tnbes  beyond  (Enhoroa,  Pr. 
78,  cd.  G.  Miiller ;  Soymn.  Ch.  w.  848- 
852).    *  iy.  55.     •  See  Note  £,  p.  212. 
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§  14.  It  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  identify  the  rivers  alluded 
to  in  another  passage,  where  he  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
great  riyers,  which  had  their  sources  in  the  land  of  the  Thys- 
sagetaB,  beyond  the  desert  that  bounded  the  Budini  on  the 
north,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  MaeetsB, 
fell  into  the  Pains  Mseotis.^  These  he  enumerates  in  the 
following  order :  the  Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais,  and  the 
Syrgis.  Of  these  the  Tanids  is  of  course  well  known,  and 
the  Syrgis  is  probably  the  same  that  he  elsewhere  calls  the 
Hyrgis,  though  he  there  describes  it  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Tanais,  not  as  falling  into  the  Pains  Maeotis.  The  Oarus  has 
been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  Volga,  though 
that  river  in  fact  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  there  is  really 
no  clue  to  its  identification.^  Of  the  Lycus  nothing  whatever 
is  known. 

Even  of  the  Tanais  itself  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
it  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Don,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Greeks  were  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  to  distinguish  the  main  stream  from  its  tri- 
butary the  Donetz,  which  is  itself  a  large  river,  and  has  the 
more  direct  course  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Don  itself 
makes  so  great  a  bend  to  the  east,  that  it  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  different  river.' 

§  15.  With  regard  indeed  to  all  these  streams  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  geographical  statements  of  Herodotus  as  to 
their  sources,  their  course  and  their  outflow,  could  be  derived 
only  from  the  reports  of  travellers,  who  had  crossed  them  in 
their  commercial  journeys  with  caravans  into  the  interior.  The 
Greeks  certainly  had  navigated  the  Borysthenes,  the  Hypanis 
and  the  Danube  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths: 
bnt  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
TanaiiB,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,^  and  the 


'  iv.  123. 

*  See  Note  F,  p.  213. 

*  Bezinell's  Oeography  of  Herodotus^ 
pi  57. 


*  The  Greek  colony  of  Tanais,  at 
the  mouth  of  the,  river  of  that  name, 
was  certainly  not  founded  tiU  long 
after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
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traffic  from  the  Borysthenes  eastward  was  in  all  probability 
carried  on  almost  wholly  (as  it  has  been  in  modem  times)  by 
caravans  of  waggons  across  the  steppes.  A  traveller  accom- 
panying such  a  caravan  would  readily  observe  and  remember 
the  number  of  considerable  streams  that  he  crossed,  and  might 
report  correctly  their  general  direction,  and  their  names,  at 
least  those  by  which  they  were  known  at  the  point  where  he 
crossed  them ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  river  to  bear  different  appellations  in  different  parts 
of  its  course — but  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  vague  hearsay 
as  to  the  points  from  which  they  came  or  to  which  they  alti- 
mately  tended.  Purely  geographical  questions  of  this  sort 
have  little  interest  for  a  semi-barbarous  people,  or  even  for  a 
half-educated  traveller,  and  the  statement  that  all  the  four 
rivers  last  referred  to  ran  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  a  mere  conjecture  hastily  adopted  by  those 
who,  like  Herodotus  himself,  believed  that  sea  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Euxine. 

§  16.  Faj*  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  these  professed 
geographical  data,  are  the  notices  that  Herodotus  has  preserved 
to  us  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  that  inhabited  the  wide 
tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Asia.    This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  information 
that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  most  correctly  from  the  class  of 
travellers  to  whom  alone  he  could  have  recourse.    Traders, 
travelling  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  would  be  likely  to 
trouble  themselves  little  about  purely  geographical  questions^ 
but  their  attention  would  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  that  they  visited,  as  well  as  to  tlie 
natural  productions  of  their  countries,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.    Nor  could  they  fail  to  notice  the  diversity 
or  identity  of  race  among  neighbouring  populations,  as  attested 
by  the  use  of  different  languages,  requiring  in  consequence  a 
succession  of  different  interpreters. 

In  one  respect  Herodotus  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
almost  all  his  successors.    With  many  ancient  geographers  the 
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term  Scythians  was  applied  in  as  wide  and  yague  a  sense  as 
that  of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  times.  Just  as  under  the 
latter  appellation  have  been  included  tribes  of  Mongolian,  of 
Turkish,  and  even  of  Finnish  extraction,  so  did  the  later 
writers  on  ancient  geography  frequently  extend  the  name  of 
Scythians  to  all  the  nomad  nations  that  inhabited  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  uses 
the  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense.^  With  him  the 
Scythians  are  a  distinct  people,  differing  from  those  that 
adjoined  them  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,^  and  Scythia  is  a 
definite  area,  of  the  extent  and  configuration  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  distinct  idea,  though  it  is 
Tery  difiicult  for  us  to  represent  to  ourselyes  his  conception 
of  it 

§  17.  One  point,  however,  is  certain.  He  tells  us  distinctly 
that  Scythia  was  bounded  on  two  sides,  the  south  and  east,  by 
the  sea.^  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  the  Palus  Mseotis 
—as  was  done  by  all  subsequent  geographers,  including  even 
Ptolemy — as  extending  frtm,  souih  to  north,  and  thus  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Scythia.  The  Tancus,  which  pro- 
longed the  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia  and  separated 
the  Scythians  from  the  Sarmatians,  was  also  supposed  to  flow 
from  north  to  south.  These  two  sides  he  considered  to  be 
about  equal,  and  supposed  Scythia  on  the  whole  to  be  (of 
course  speaking  approximately)  of  a  square  form,  extending 
inland  about  the  same  distance  as  the  length  of  its  sea-front, 
which  he  reckoned  at  twenty  days'  journey,  or  about  400  G. 


'  This  remark,  however,  must  be  foimd  elsewhere  of  this  native  appella- 

oonfined  to  the  portion  of  lus  work  (the  tion ;  nor  does  it  tend  to  throw  any 

iborth  book)  in  which  he  is  treating  light  upon  the  ethnic  affinities  or  de- 

speeially  of  the  Scythians.    In  another  scent  of  the  people  designated  by  Uero- 


^ ^,  (vii.  64)  he  applies  the  name  dotns  under  the  name  of  the  Scythiims. 

oTs^hianB  to  the  Sooib  or  Aidatio  Few  questions  in  ethnology  have  been 

Scythians,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  '  more  disputed  than  this.    See  Note  U, 

nsoal  with  later  geographers.  p.  215. 

*  He  tells  us  that  they  ooUed  them-  ,       *  fori  ydp  rris  ^kuBiktis  rk  Ho  /itp€a 

nlres  Scoloti  (Xc^Aoroi),  and  that  it  ,  rvv  o6pwy  is  OdXcuraw  ^4povra,  riiv  re 

was  the  Greeloi  who  gave  them  the  :  frph%  fAttrofifipliiy  koI  rV  vphs  ^w  (iv. 

name  of  Scythians  (It.  6).    No  trace  is  99). 
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miles/  It  is  evident  that  this  idea  of  the  conformation  of 
the  country  is  so  widely  different  from  its  real  position  and 
figure,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
discuss  it  in  minute  detail,  or  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
natural  boundaries.  The  important  result  is,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  country  inhabited  by  the  Scythians  (properly  so 
called)  to  extend  only  about  400  G.  miles  inland,  whether 
measured  from  the  Euxine  or  the  Palus  Meeotis.*  They  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  occupying  the  whole  of  Southern 
Russia,  including  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  together  with  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  their  limits  towards  the  in- 
terior cannot  be  defined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.^ 

§  18.  The  Scythian  people,  as  conceived  by  the  historian,  was 
divided  into  several  tribes,  characterized  by  some  difference 
in  their  modes  of  life  and  habits,  as  the  Georgi  or  agricultural 
Scythians,  the  Royal,  and  the  Nomad  Scythians :  to  each  of 
which  he  assigns  a  definite  geographical  position.  But  un- 
fortunately he  has  described  these  positions  and  their  re- 
spective limits,  with  reference  to  the  rivers  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  in  a  manner  which  involves  them 
in  the  same  hopeless  confusion  that  attends  the  determination 


*  l<m  iv  rrjs  'XkuOik^s  &s  Mtrris  re-    ' 
rpay^yovj  r&v  dio  fit'p4wv  KafryiKSvrnv  is 
0dXjouTffai>j  irdvT^  Xeov  t6  tc  is  t^v  fitaS- 
ycuay  ^4pov  km  rh  irop^  rV  Odkcurffeuf 
(iv.  101). 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how, 
in  the  face  of  these  two  passages,  Mr. 
Bawlinson  can  say :  "  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Herodotus  regarded  Kcythia 
as  having  only  one  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea  "  {Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  209), 
when  he  distinctly  states,  twice  over, 
that  it  was  bounded  by  the  sea  on  two 
sides.  His  whole  conception  of  the 
geographical  views  entertained  by  He- 
rodotus on  the  subject  appears  to  me 
fundamentally  erroneous :  to  which  his 
mistranslation  of  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ma- 
terially contributes. 


*  He  reckons  (iv.  101)  from  the  Ister 
to  the  Borysthenes  ten  days*  journey, 
and  ten  more  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  calculating,   as 
he  himself  tells  us,  200  stadia  to  the 
day*s  journey.    This  would  give  for  the 
southern,  or  sea,  front,  20  days'  journey, 
equal  to  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles) : 
and  he  adds  that  the  distance  from  the 
sea  to  the  Melanchlisni,  who  adjoined 
the  Scythians  on  the  north,  was  al^o 
20  days'  journey.    Thus  the  extent  of 
the  boundary  lines  drawn  towards  the 
interior  (r2k  6p$ia  rk  is  rV  iMcSytuoM 
^ipovTo)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
boundaries  on  the  other  side  (ra  4rt- 
Kdipaia),  i.e.  the  two  sides  wadied  by 
the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Masotis. 

'  See  Note  O,  p.  214. 
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of  those  riyers.  All  that  can  be  afSrmed  with  certainty  is  that 
he  placed  in  the  western  part  of  Scythia  a  tribe  whom  he 
characterizes  as  the  Ploughmen  (Aroteres)  because  they  cul- 
tiyated  the  hmd  in  order  to  raise  com /or  expoH,  without  using 
it  for  iheir  own  subsistence :  while  the  Georgi  (or  Agricul- 
turists), east  of  the  Borysthenes,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  tillage,  like  all  other  nations.  Beyond  them  towards 
the  east  were  the  Nomad  Scythians,  inhabiting  an  open  steppe 
oonntry;  and  again  beyond  them,  extending  to  the  Palus 
Hffiotis  and  the  Tanais,  was  the  tribe  of  the  Boyal  Scythians, 
who  looked  upon  all  the  others  as  their  slaves  or  vassals.  The 
whole  tract  occupied  by  these  successive  tribes  was  an  open 
treeless  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  (apparently  of 
small  extent)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  which  was 
called  in  consequence  Hylsea,  or  "  the  Forest  country."® 

§  19.  Beyond  the  limits  thus  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Scythians  that  people,  as  he  tells  us,  was  encircled  by  a  series  of 
different  nations,  extending  from  west  to  east,  in  the  following 
order :  the  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melan- 
chheni,  the  Geloni,  this  Budini  and  the  Sauromatae.  All  these 
tribes  had  their  own  separate  rulers  and  were  in  the  opinion 
of  the  historian  distinct  from  the  Scythians,  though  in  some 
instances  resembling  them  in  their  manners,  and  occasionally 
presenting  a  similarity  of  language.  The  Tauri  also,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  that  derived  its  name  from  them, 
were  regarded  by  him  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians.* 

The  first  of  these  surrounding  tribes  was  the  Agathyrsi :  a 
people  who  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  refined 

'  Hie  Umits  aud  position  of  this  |   some  portions  having  been    formerly 


tiBct  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  that  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  enig- 
matical rivers  Panticapes  and  Hypa- 
cpaa  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
sitoated  to  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  adjoining  tlie  sea.  No  extensive 
fivert  tract  exists  in  this  part  of  Russia 
at  the  present  day :  bat  the  tradition  *  iv.  99. 

still  remained  in  the  last  century  of 


covered  with  forests.  (See  Rennell^ 
Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  63,  4to  ed.) 
Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, where  the  river  spreads  into  a 
variety  of  channels,  are  indeed,  even  at 
present,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  the 
same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  other 
rivers,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
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among  them,  and  who  were  remarkable  also  for  the  abundance 
of  their  gold  ornaments.  They  may  be  considered  on  plau- 
sible,  though  hardly  conclusive  grounds,  as  occupying  the 
region  now  called  Transylyania,  the  gold  mines  of  which  may 
probably  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages.^  Next  to 
them  came  the  Neuri,  who  resembled  the  Scythians  in  man- 
ners :  but  were  said  to  have  the  })eculiar  power  of  transforming 
themselyes  for  a  few  days  every  year  into  wolves.*  This  story, 
of  which  Herodotus  frankly  expresses  his  disbelief,  is  curious 
as  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  superstition  of  the  "  were-wolf," 
so  generally  prevalent  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus  that  the  Neuri, 
about  a  generation  before  the  expedition  of  Darius,  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  their  homes  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  serpents,  has  at  first  sight  a  very  fabulous  air ; 
but  is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable.  A  modem  traveller,' 
who  visited  the  German  colonies  in  the  south  of  Bussia,  found 
them  still  full  of  recollections  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  cope,  when  they  first  settled  there  about  30  years 
before,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents  with  which  the  whole 
country  swarmed ;  and  which  only  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  increase  of  tillage  and  population.  The  Neuri  are  sup- 
posed by  Schafarik,  but  on  very  slender  grounds,  to  have  been 
a  Slavonian  tribe :  they  apparently  occupied  the  country  near 
the  sources  of  the  Dniester,  the  modem  Yolhynia. 

§  20.  Beyond  the  Neuri  were  the  Androphagi,  who,  as  their 
name  imports,  were  cannibals,  in  which  respect  they  stood  alone 
among  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Herodotns 
tells  us  that  their  manners  were  in  all  respects  the  most  rude 
and  savage  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  and  that  they  spoke 


'  In  other  respects  (says  Herodolue, 
iv.  104)  Uieir  cuBtoms  are  like  those  of 
the  TluiioiaDs.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  in  &ot  a  race  of  Thra- 
oian  ori^n.  '  iv.  105. 

*  Kohl,  Rei$en  in  Sild-Rwsland, 
vol.  li.  pp.  153>156.     The  serpents  in 


question,  a  species  of  yiper  (Coluber 
traJbali$\  are  said  to  grow  acMnetiiiies  to 
a  very  large  size.  But  some  of  the 
stories  related  to  Kohl  bear  the  stainp 
of  exaggeration,  and  remind  one  of 
similar  legends  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece. 
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a  pecnliar  language,  distinct  from  the  Scythian.^  All  these 
particulars  tend  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Neumann  that 
the  J  were  a  Finnish  race :  several  of  the  tribes  of  that  family 
being  known  to  have  retained  the  habit  of  cannibalism  even 
in  the  middle  ages.^  They  were  separated  from  the  country 
of  the  Scythians  by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent,  and 
seem  to  haye  been  situated  nearly  due  north  of  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Borysthenes :  but  how  far  inland  we  hare 
no  means  of  determining. 

Next  to  them — ^proceeding  still  from  west  to  east — came  the 
Melanehlaeni,  or  "Black-cloaks,"  of  whom  we  learn  nothing, 
except  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Scythians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  other  customs,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  black  dress,  from  which  they  derived  their  name/  But 
though  their  manners  were  like  those  of  the  Scythians,  Hero- 
dotus expressly  tells  us  that  they  were  a  distinct  and  non- 
Scythian  race. 

§  21.  The  next  nation  to  the  Melanchlaeni  were  the  Budini, 
a  people  concerning  whom  we  have  more  interesting  informa- 
tion. They  were  (Herodotus  tells  us)  a  large  and  powerful 
nation,  and  were  all  of  them  distinguished  by  light  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair.^  They  were  nomads  like  their  neighbours  on 
both  sides,  but  their  country  was  no  longer  the  mere  open 


*  Herodot  iv.  106. 

*  Neumann,  Die  HeUenen  im  Skjf- 
UMande,  p.  212. 


frequent  occurrence  (see  Pint  Cat. 
Maj,  \,\  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
''ocerulei  ocnli,  rutilsB  oomsB"  of  Tacl- 


*  It.  107.     The  MelanchUeni  were   i  toB  in  speaking  of  the  Germans  {Ger- 


aln^y  mentioned  by  Hecataens.  They 
iR  noticed  at  a  later  period  by  Dion 
ChryBOBtomns  {Orai,  xxxvi.  p.  78)  who 
says  that  the  Olbiopolites  had  derived 
fnm  them  the  fiwhion  of  wearing  short 
black  cloaks,  which  prevailed  among 
them  in  his  day. 

'  There  appears  to  me  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  sense  cf  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. BovSiroi  8^  iOvos  ihv  fi4ya  koL 
woXAj^tr  yXoEUKSy  t«  fray  UrxvpSs  i<m.  ical' 
•wwp^  (ir.  108).  The  combination  of 
n^t  in  the  sense  of  *"  red-haired " 
vifh  yXjanMcSs  or  y\cafK6i»^jMTos  is  one  of 

VOL.  I.  O 


mania).  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose  the 
Budini  to  be  of  Germanic  race,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Mannert,  and  par- 
tially adopted  by  Bawlinson.  The 
Russians  are  spoken  of  by  an  Arabic 
author  as  having  "red  hair  and  blue 
eyes  ;'*  and  the  Thracians  are  also  de- 
scribed as  having  the  same  character- 
istic. According  to  Humboldt  {Ane 
CentraJe^  vol.  1.  p.  3v^3),  tribes  with  red 
beards  and  blue  eyes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Chinese  annals  as  living  in  the 
interior  of  Central  Asia  or  Mongolia. 
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steppe  or  plain :  it  contained  extensive  forests,  as  well  as  lakes 
and  marshes  which  abounded  with  beavers  and  otters.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dwelt  a  tribe  called  the  Geloni,  who  were  often 
confounded  with  them,  so  that  the  name  of  Geloni  was  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Budini* — but  incorrectly,  as  Herodotus  assures  us.  According 
to  him,  the  Geloni  differed  from  the  Budini  in  personal 
characters  and  in  language,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  life. 
They  were  not  nomads,  but  settled  agriculturists,  having 
gardens  or  orchards,  and  raising  com  for  their  own  consump- 
tion :  they  even  possessed  a  city  of  large  extent,  surrounded 
by  walls,  built  of  timber,  and  containing  houses  and  temples, 
also  of  wood.  These  temples,  according  to  the  informants  of 
Herodotus,  were  dedicated  to  Greek  divinities  and  adorned 
with  altars  and  statues  in  the  Greek  fashion.  In  fact,  he 
tells  us,  the  Geloni  were  originaUy  Greeks,  who  had  quitted 
the  trading-places  on  the  coast  and  settled  among  the  Budini ; 
and  their  language  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian.* 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  credence  to  this  last  statement. 
It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing  for  Greek  settlers  to  have 
established  themselves  at  such  a  distance  in  the  interior,  with- 
out keeping  up  any  communication  or  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  on  the  Euxine;  and  the  explanation  suggested 
by  Heeren  that  it  was  merely  a  Greek  factory  established  thus 
far  inland,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
Herodotus,  who  evidently  meant  to  describe  these  Geloni  as 
a  barbarian  tribe,  though  more  cultivated  and  civilized   than 
their  neighbours ;  and  retaining  traces  of  their  Greek  origin 
in  their  religion  and  language.    Yery  little  value  can    be 
attached  to  the  former  ground  of  identification;  and  if  the 
Geloni  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  (as  has  been  suggested  with 
some  plausibility  by  Schafarik)^  there  would  really  be  sufficient 


•  Herodot.  iv.  109.    Both  names  are  I       »  iv.  108. 

found  in  the  later  geographers,  but  with  l       ^  Scha&rik,    Slavtsehe   AUerihStmer 
no  additional  particulars,  and  appa-      vol.  1.  pp.  184-190.  ' 

rently  only  derived  from  Herodotus. 
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resemblance  between  the  deities  of  the  two  systems  to  lead 
readily  to  the  belief.  The  wooden  city,  with  its  walls  of  wood, 
lesembles  very  much  the  accounts  we  find  of  the  old  Slavonian 
cities :  that  of  SaratoT,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  retained 
its  ancient  wooden  walls  and  towers  down  to  a  late  period. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  within  the  province  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  we 
may  fix  with  reasonable  assurance  the  position  of  the  Greloni, 
and  the  surrounding  nomad  tribes  of  the  Budini.  This  is  an 
important  point  for  the  determination  of  the  geographical 
position  of  other  tribes,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

§  22.  East  of  the  Tansos,  but  south  of  the  Budini,  dwelt  the 
Sanromatse,  a  nomad  race  inhabiting  a  region  of  open  steppes, 
wholly  destitute  of  trees,  like  the  greater  part  of  Scythia 
proper.*    They  occupied  a  tract  fifteen  days'  journey  in  length, 
horn  the  mouth  of  the  Tan^s  towards  the  north.    Most  modem 
writers  are  agreed  in  identifying  the  SauromataB  of  Herodotus 
with  the  Sarmatse  or  Sarmatians  of  later  authors,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  crossed  the  Tancufs,  drove  out  the  Scythians 
from  the  steppes  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  ultimately  extended 
themselves  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Slavs,  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation.   The  legend  related  by  Herodotus  which  ascribes  their 
origin  to  a  casual  mixture  of  certain  Scythians  with  a  body  of 
Amazons/  is  doubtless  a  mere  myth,  invented  to  account  for 
the  masculine  and  warlike  habits  of  the  women  among  them : 
and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it,  as  evidence  of  any 
real  connection  of  race  between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
Bat  the  case  is  otherwise  with  his  statement  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  languages:*^  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
Greek  traders  were  likely  to  be  able  to  judge,  and  is  certainly 
a  circumstance  of  importance  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
ethnographical  character  of  the  Scythians  themselves.* 


'  Gobel,  Bei^  tm  SQdrRuiOand, 
dted  bj  NemnAnn,  p.  91.  Beo  also 
Sefaafinik,  L  e.  p.  191. 


*  Heiodot  iy.  21. 

*  iv.  110-116. 

»  lb.  117.         •  See  Note  H,  p.  215. 
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Such  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  series  of  nations  or 
tribes  by  which  the  Scythians  were  immediately  surrounded. 
In  most  directions  these  tribes  formed  the  limit  of  his  know- 
ledge and  of  the  supposed  habitable  world.  We  hear  nothing 
of  any  people  beyond  the  Agathyrsi  to  the  west:  and  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Neuri 
was,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  uninhabited.  The  Androphagi 
were  themselves  separated  from  the  northern  limit  of  Scythia 
by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent;  and  beyond  them 
again  was  an  absolute  desert,  where  no  people  were  known  to 
dwell.  North  of  the  Melanchlseni  again  nothing  was  known 
but  uninhabited  deserts.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  these 
directions  neither  the  Greek  traders  nor  their  Scythian  in- 
formants had  penetrated  any  farther.'' 

§23.  But  it  was  otherwise  towards  the  north-east.  Beyond  the 
Budini,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saratov,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  there  waa 
also  a  desert  tract,  but  only  of  seven  days'  journey  in  extent ; 
and  beyond  this,  in  a  somewhat  easterly  direction,  dwelt  the 
ThyssagetaB,  a  numerous  and  peculiar  people."  They,  as  well 
as  the   lurcaB,'  who  were  contiguous  to  them  in  the  same 


'  iv.  17, 18,  20. 

*  l[9yos  roWhv  Koi  Utoy.  Herodot.  iv. 
22.  He  doubtless  means  by  this  ex- 
pression to  intimate  his  own  conviction 
that  the  ThvssagetiB  were  a  distinct 
people  from  their  neighbours,  Scyihians 
and  others.  But  of  course  this  does 
not  exclude  the  probability  of  ethno- 
graphical relations  between  them.  The 
name  has  been  regarded,  naturallv 
enough,  as  indicating  a  connection  with 
the  Massagetn,  who  were  not  far  dis- 
tant towards  the  south-east ;  and  both 
have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to 
the  Getse  of  the  Greeks,  the  supposed 
ancestors  of  the  Goths  (Donaldson, 
VarronianuSf  p.  41, 2nd  edit).  Professor 
Bawlinson  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assume 
boldly  that  the  Thyssagetn  were  the 
**  lesser  Goths "  as  distinguished  from 
the  Massagetie  or  *' neater  Goths" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note).    But  there  is  no 


etymological  support  for  this :  and  all 
such  inferences  from  mere  names,  the 
original  forms  of  which  we  haTe   no 
means  of  discovering,  appear  to   me  in 
the  highest  degree  hazardous  and  un- 
certain.   See  some  judicious  remarks 
of  Niebuhr  {ResearchsSj  p.  82).      Hum- 
boldt, however  (£osiiioe,  voL  ii.  p.  176)» 
adopte  the  Gothic  hypothesis  ^ritk  re- 
gard to  the  MassagetfB  without  liesi- 
tation. 

'  The  name  of  these  Iurc»  baa  been 
transformed  by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  §  19)  and 
Mela  (i.  c.  19,  §  116),  both  of  wbom  axe 
obviously    copying    Herodotus,      into 
TurcsB,  and  tliey  have  in  ooaaeq^uenoe 
frequently  been  supposed  to  be  iden- 
ticfd  with  the  Turks.    But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  name  of  rrurkB  to 
be  anything  like  so  ancient   aa   tbis; 
and  tue  comcidence  is  probably 
accident,  having  apparently  —  "    " 
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regions,  were  hunters,  and  subsisted  by  the  chase :  their  whole 
country  being  oyerspread  with  forests.    Beyond  them  again 
still  bearing  towards  the  east,  dwelt  a  Scythian  tribe,  who  were 
beliered  to  have  formerly  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the 
Boyal  Scythians,  on  the  Euxine,  and  established  themselves 
in  these  remote  regions.    Thus,  far,  we  are  told,  the  country 
was  leyel  and  fertile:    but  after  this  it  became  stony  and 
ragged.    After  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  this  rugged 
tract  there  occurred  a  people  called  the  Argippsei,  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians  in  dress,  but  spoke  a  peculiar  language.     They  had 
flat  noses  and  projecting  chins,  or  jaw-bones,  and  were  always 
bald  from  their  birth  upwards.^     Their  principal  subsistence 
was  derived  from  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  they  dried  in  solid 
masses,  after  straining  off  the  juice,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  milk.     This  is  precisely  the  same  process  used  by  the 
Calmucks  of  the  present  day  in  preparing  the  fruit  of  the  bird- 
cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  which  with  them  also  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of   diet.      The   description  of   the  physical 
characters  of  the  Argippsei  also  resembles  that  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and  other  Mongolian  tribes,  as  these  would  present  themselves 
to  an  unscientific  observer.    The  baldness  indeed  is  not  really 
common  to  the  whole  race,  but  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  caste : 
and  must  have  been  erroneously  transferred  to  the  whole 
people.    It  was  doubtless  the  same  confusion  that  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  preserved  by  Herodotus  that  the  Argippsei  were 
a  sacred  race,  who  never  made  use  of  arms  and  had  no  occasion 
for  them,  as  no  one  ever  attacked  them  :  but  the  neighbouring 
tribes  referred  their  disputes  to  them  as  arbiters.^ 

The  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Argippaeans  were 
settled,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  Ural :  ^  and  if  we 


oqIt  in  s  false  reading  of  Herodotus. 
On'the  oiher  hand,  it  is  certainly  tempt- 
ing to  eonneet  the  name  of  the  Inrc» 
vith  that  cX.  the  Tnrnkg,  a  wandering 
aoe  of  herdamen  akin  to  the  Tarco- 


Minor.  But  the  similarity  of  name 
may  well  he  in  this  case  also  merely 
casual. 

»  iv.  23.  «  Ihid. 

'  They  are  indeed  supposed  hy  Hee- 


niBDs,  wbo  loam  over  the  plains  of  Asia  I   ren  {Atiatie  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  272)  to 
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place  them  on  the  western  or  south-western  slopes  of  that  chain, 
there  will  remain  abundance  of  room  for  the  different  tribes 
enumerated  by  Herodotus  between  them  and  the  BudinL  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  these  tribes  its  precise 
geographical  limits  or  position,  but  we  trace  distinctly,  as  we 
follow  the  course  indicated  by  Herodotus,  the  transition  from 
the  open  steppes  to  the  forest-covered  regions, — which  were 
certainly  far  more  extensive  in  ancient  times  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day,*— and  from  thence  to  the  rugged  hilly  tract 
immediately  adjoining  the  mountains. 

§  24.  The  Argippceans  were  the  last  nation  towai^  the  north, 
with  which  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Euxine  or  their  Scythian 
neighbours,  had  any  direct  communication.  They  were  cut 
off  on  the  north  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  lofty  mountains ; 
beyond  which  no  one  had  ever  penetrated  :  but  the  Argippaeans 
reported  them  to  be  inhabited  by  men  with  feet  like  goats ; — 
and  beyond  these  again  were  a  people  who  slept  for  six  months 
in  the  year.*  In  these  traditions — naturally  treated  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  as  mere  fables — it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a 
germ  of  truth.  The  one  is  no  more  than  a  natural  hyperbole 
to  express  the  habits  of  an  active  race  of  mountaineers ;  the 
other  is  obviously  founded  on  the  well-known  facts  of  the  pro- 
longed winter  night  of  the  Arctic  Regions  :^  though,  like  most 
similar  traditions,  it  was  exaggerated  far  beyond  the  truth. 


be  the  Altai,  and  the  same  view  is 
adopted  by  Hamboldt  (Asie  Centralet 
vol.  1.  pp.  389-407).  But,  notwitli- 
standing  thetie  high  authorities,  it 
appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that 
the  Ural  Mountains  are  those  really 
meant.  The  course  followed  by  Hero- 
dotus is  clearly  towards  the  N.E.  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  conception  it  was 
nearly  N.  but  verging  somewhat  to- 
wards the  E.),  and  this  direction  must 
inevitablv  lead  to  the  chain  of  the 
Ural.  These  mountains  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  in- 


trae  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural  in 
realityextends  from  S.  to  N.  ajid  not 
from  W.  to  E.  as  Herodotus  apparently 
conceived  the  mountains  in  question  to 
do,  but  there  are  few  points  upon  which 
the  information  of  ancient  writers  w^ 
so  often  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  as  this 
of  the  direction  of  mountain  rang«& 

*  See  this  point  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Neumann,  pp.  85—98. 

•  iv.  25. 

^  It  is,  however,  justly  observed  by  a 
recent  traveUer  (cited  by  Mr.  Rawlin> 
son)  that  the  statement  as  reported  to 


formants  of  Herodotus,  and  would  con-      Herodotus  was  not  that  there  was  a 
stitute  a  natural  barrier  to  all  further   |  night  of  six  months*  duration,  which  oC 


communication  in  this  direction.    It  in   ;  course  is  only  true  at  the  pole  itaelC 
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But  while  the  country  north  of  the  ArgippsBans  was  thus 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  tract  that 
l&y  to  the  east  of  them.  Here  dwelt  the  Issedones,  a  people 
who  are  represented  as  just  and  humane  in  other  respects,  but 
haying  the  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
Others,  whose  skulls  they  afterwards  gilt  and  preserved  as 
objects  of  reverence.^  The  name  of  the  Issedones  was  certainly 
&miliar  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It 
vas  mentioned  by  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  as  well  as  by  Aristeas, 
who  professed  to  have  visited  them  himdelf.^  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  showing  with  certainty  that 
they  were  already  known  to  the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine  in  his 
time.  They  are  placed  by  Herodotus,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
east  of  the  ArgippsBi:  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  that 
they  were  situated  '^opposite  to"  the  MassagetsB,  whom  he 
regarded  aa  occupying  an  extensive  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.*  The  Issedones  would  in  this  case  be  due  north 
of  them, — a  meaning  which  would  suit  very  well  with  the 
passage  in  question — and  may  be  placed  in  the  broad  steppes 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Ural  Mountains— now  inhabited  by 
the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz. 

§  25.  The  regions  north  of  the  Issedones  were  equally  un- 
known with  those  to  the  north  of  the  Argippaeans.  But  it  «was 
here  that  they  placed  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  and  the  equally 
fabulous  GrifiEins.  Herodotus  is  distinct  in  his  assertion  that 
this  story  was  told  by  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the  Scythians 


but  that  the  inhabitants  slept  for  that 
period,  which  may  be  understood  as 
arising  from  their  keeping  closely 
within  doors  through  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  nightd. 

A  similar  tradition  as  to  the  ''  land 
of  darkness  "  in  the  far  north  was  cur- 
rent among  Oriental  nations  (see  a 
note  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  on  Herodotus, 
iT.  25X  and  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  was  informed  that  it  was  distant 
fiorty  daye^  journey  from  tlie  city  of  Bul- 
Rsr,  which  he  visited.  {Travdi  of  Ibn 
Batmiaj  Uanslated  by  Lee,  p.  78.) 


How  easily  such  a  statement  might 
arise  from  exaggeration  of  a  true  fact 
is  shown  by  Pliny  in  his  account  of 
Tbule,  where,  after  stating  that  there 
was  no  night  there  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  no  day  at  the  winter 
solstice,  he  adds,  **  Hoc  quidam  senis 
mensibus  oontinuis  fieri  arbitrontur*' 
(iv.  c.  16.  §  104). 

'  iv.  26. 

•  iv.  13.    See  above,  Chap.  IV. 

*  i.  201.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  this  passage  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter. 
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learnt  it,  and  that  it  passed  from  them  to  the  Greeks.^    If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  it  wonld  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  fable  was  connected  with  the  fact  of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
the  streams  of  which  may  have  been  worked  by  people  in  a 
very  primitive  state  of  civilization.*    Herodotus  himself,  while 
rejecting  as  altogether  fabulous  the  story  of  the  griffins  and 
the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  admits  as  a  certain  fact  that  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  came  from  the  north  of  Europe 
(under  which  appellation  he  includes  the  tracts  in  question), 
"  though  how  produced  (he  adds)  I  know  not."*    The  abun- 
dance of  gold  among  the  Scythians  on  the  Euxine,  and  its 
extensive  use  by  them,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  contents 
of  their  tombs,  which  have  been  opened  in  modem  times. 
Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fable, 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  firom  the 
interior  of  Northern  Asia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  is  one 
that  admits  of  no  doubt. 

To  this  fact  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  great  extension 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in  this  direction. 
The  extent    and  accuracy  of  the  information  collected  by 
Herodotus  concerning  the  regions  which  lay  to  the  north-east 
of  'Scythia,  as  compared  with  those  which  bounded  it  on  the 
north-west  and  north,  is  very  remarkable,  and  points,  as  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Heeren,*  to  the  existence  of  a  well- 
established  caravan  route  in  that  direction.    But  the  commo- 
dities that  can* be  carried   long  distances  by  caravans  must 
necessarily  be  light,  and  readily  portable.    G^ld  was  exactly 
a  production  of  this  kind,  adapted  for  ready  transport;    and 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  Northern  Asia  would  naturally 
exercise  a  strong  power  of  attraction  upon  the  Greek  settlers 
on  the  Euxine,  as  well  as  on  the  more  civilized   ScytUan 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Hmnboldt  on 


>  iv.  27.  He  adds  that  the  name  of 
Arimaspians  was  Soythian :  for  that  in 
the  Scythian  language  ^  arima ''  meant 
one,  and  **  spou,"  an  eye.  {       *  Anatie  Natioru,  toI.  ii.  p  28£k 


this  subject  (Ade  Centrales  vol.  i.  pp. 
330-408).  •  ill.  lia 
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tribes,  who  adjoined  that  sea.  The  only  other  production  of 
these  northern  regions  that  was  likely  to  be  sought  after  by 
visitors  from  the  south  was  their  furs,  which  would  be  an 
indispensable  article  to  the  Greek  colonists  in  Scy  thia,  however 
little  they  were  used  to  require  them  at  home. 

§  26.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  how  little  such  sources  of 
infoimation  as  were  open  to  Herodotus  could  be  relied  on  for 
correct  geographical  knowledge,  that,  while  he  obtained  these 
interesting  and  valuable  particulars  concerning  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  that  were  successively  met  with  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north-east,  no  mention  is  found  of  the 
great  river  Volga,  which  must  have  been  necessarily  crossed 
on  the  way,  and  which  was  in  fact  a  larger  stream  than  either 
the  Tanais  or  the  Sorysthenes.  The  supposition  that  the 
Oams,  mentioned  by  him  in  another  passage  among  the  rivers 
flowing  from  the  land  of  the  Thyssagetae,  was  really  the  Volga, 
would  not  mend  the  matter,  as  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
regarded  that  river  as  of  any  greater  importance  than  the 
other  streams  with  which  he  associated  it.^ 

§  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  acquired  of  these  countries  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
the  inference,  even  if  he  possessed  no  specific  information  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  must  be  an  inland  sea,  sur- 
loanded  on  all  sides  by  land.  This,  indeed,  results  of  neces- 
sity from  the  data  with  which  he  himself  furnishes  us.  For  he 
distinctly  places  the  MassagetsB  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian  :  *  these  adjoined  the  Issedones  on  the  north,  and  the 
Issedones  again  were  connected  through  the  Argippaei  and  an 
imbroken  chain  of  nations  towards  the  west,  with  the  Budini 
and  the  Scythians.  But  apart  from  this  train  of  reasoning, 
it  18  probable  that  Herodotus  had  derived  from  some  other 


*  It  seema  not  improbable  that  the 
Tolga  was  in  &ct  confounded  with  the 
Tuais :  the  two  streams  approach  near 
one  anothor  in  the  part  of  tneir  coarse 
where  they  would  naturally  be  crossed 
bjatravdler  proceeding  through  the 


land  of  the  Budini,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed by  him  lo  be  only  two  branches 
of  one  great  stream.    But  in  any  case 
the  omission  is  a  remarkable  one. 
•  i.  201. 
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source  more  definite  infonnation  concerning  the  Caspian  Sea» 
as  he  not  only  states  distinctly,^  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  separate 
sea,  not  communicating  with  any  other,  but  he  gives  an 
estimate  of  its  length  and  breadth,  which  implies  that  it  was 
habitually  nayigated.®  In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that 
Herodotus  was  in  advance  of  almost  all  his  successors,  who, 
from  Eratosthenes  to  Pliny,  agreed  in  describing  the  Caspian 
as  an  inlet  from  the  outer  Ocean.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  correct  view  again  prevailing. 


Sect.  3. — Expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia. 

§  1.  The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  admit  many  of  its  details  as  historically  accurate. 
But  we  have  here  only  to  consider  it  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view ;  and  in  this  respect  we  shall  find  that  the  narrative  of 
it,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  accords  extremely  well  with  the 
geographical  account  of  Scythia  and  the  adjoining  lands  given 
by  the  same  author.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  that, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
still  hung  about  the  regions  in  question,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  two  have  been  adapted  to  each 
other.  Either  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  has  been  fitted 
into  the  geographical  views  obtained  from  other  sources,  or 
those  views  have  been  themselves  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  expedition.  The  latter  alternative 
is  that  adopted  by  Major  Rennell,  who  supposes  that  Hero- 


'  i.  208.  the    position    of    the    Caspian,    and 

"  Heroiiotus  gives  the  length  of  the  ;   reckoned  its  greatest  leng^  from  £.  to 

Caspian  as  fifteen  dtiys'  voyage  for  a  \   W.  instead  of  from  N.  to  S.    This  was 

romng  vessel  (clpctr^^    xp^cofiivtp,  lb.),  I   certainly  done  by  later  geographers,  but 

and  the  greatest  breadth  as  eight  days.  from  whatever  source  Herodotus  dc- 

These  proportions  are  very  nearly  cor-  rived  his  information  concerning  this 

rect,  and  1  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  j   sea  he  certainly  appears  to  have  liad  a 

tliat  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  (as  |  more  accurate  idea  of  its  extent  and 

has  been  suggested  by  some  oriticj^  in-  configuration  than  any  of  his  socci-ssors 

eluding  Niebuhr)  that  he  misconceived  before  Ptolemy. 
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doing ''  drew  his  materials  for  the  inland  part  of  the  geography 
[of  Scythia],  scanty  as  they  may  be,  from  the  history  of  this 
expedition." '  But  the  historical  details  of  the  narrative  are 
sach  as  in  themselves  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  our  receiving  it  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Persian  army ;  and  the  particulars  previously  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  different  nations  that  were  successively 
visited  by  the  invader,  resemble  much  more  the  impressions 
that  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  Scythians  themselves, 
than  such  as  would  be  derived  from  a  rapid  hostile  incursion, 
traversing  the  lands  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  almost  without 
fleeing  an  enemy. 

§  2.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  briefly 
this.^  Darius  having  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Scythians  for  their  inroad  into  Media  (about  130  years  before), 
assembled  a  great  army,  amounting  to  700,000  men,  with 
which  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
advanced  through  the  land  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Getse  to 
the  Danube,  where  another  bridge  of  boats  had  been  already 
prepared  by  the  Ionian  and  other  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  fur- 
nished the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet.  From  thence  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  leaving  the  lonians  to  guard 
the  bridge,  and  thus,  in  case  of  necessity,  secure  his  retreat. 
But  they  were  only  ordered  to  remain  at  this  post  for  sixty 
days.  According  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  the  Scythians 
offered  no  opposition'  to  the  advance  of  the  Persians,  but  con- 
tinually retreated  before  them,  laying  waste  the  country  as 
they  went,  and  directing  their  line  of  march  eastward  towards 
the  Tanais.  This  course  they  continued  till  they  came  to  that 
river,  which  they  crossed,  and  the  Persians  after  them,  still 
continuing  the  pursuit.  In  this  manner  both  armies  traversed 
the  land  of  the  Sauromatae,  and  entered  that  of  the  Budini. 
Here  the  Persians  found  the  wooden  fortress,  already  men- 
tioned, which  they  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  continued  to 


*  BeDneira  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  107,  4to  ed.         ■  Heroilot.  iv.  120-142. 
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pursue  the  Scythians  through  the  land  of  the  Budini  to  the 
confines  of  the  desert  beyond.  Here  Darius  at  length  made  a 
halt,  on  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  erected  eight  large  forts,  at 
an  interval  of  about  60  stadia  apart,  the  remains  of  which 
were  said  to  be  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.^  From 
hence  he  turned  westward,  and  having  fallen  in  with  other 
bodies  of  the  Scythians,  which  retreated  before  him  in  like 
manner,  was  thus  led  on,  first  into  the  land  of  the  MelanchlaBni, 
afterwards  into  that  of  the  Androphagi,  and  then  of  the  Keuri. 
The  Scythians  intentionally  led  the  Persians  by  this  great 
circuit  through  the  territories  of  those  different  nations, 
because  they  had  previously  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Scythians  and  unite  in  repelling  the  Persian  arms. 
When  they  now  found  themselves  threatened  by  this  double 
invasion,  they  broke  up  in  terror  and  confusion,  and  fled  into 
the  deserts  towards  the  north.  The  Agathyrsi  alone  took  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and,  posting  themselves  on  their 
frontier,  forbade  the  entrance  of  the  Scythians,  who  thereupon 
turned  aside  and  re-entered  their  own  land.  Various  attempts 
at  negotiation  now  took  place,  but  without  effect ;  and  at 
length  Darius,  finding  his  troops  continually  harassed  by  the 
Scythians,  without  any  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  determined  to  retreat  to  the  Danube,  which  he  re-crossed 
in  safety.  The  Scythians  had  indeed  made  two  attempts  to 
persuade  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  and  the  term  of 
sixty  days  had  already  expired,  but  the  Ionian  leaders  judged 
it  for  their  own  advantage  to  secure  the  retreat  of  Darius,  £md 
consequently  maintained  the  bridge  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
restored  without  difficulty. 

§  3.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  difficidties  and 
objections  that  present  themselves  at  every  step,  if  we  attempt 
to  consider  this  relation  as  an  authentic  historical  narrative. 


■  iv.  124.  ruv  in  koX  is  ifih  ri  ipsi- 
ma  <r&a  ^v.  Of  conrae  this  was  mere 
hearsay,  though  the  expression  would 
oertainlv  lead  one  to  suppose  that  He- 
rodotus had  himself  seen  tnem.    If  any 


remains  of  earthworks  reaUy  existed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oarus,  these  would  be 
naturally  connected  by  the  native  tra- 
dition with  the  name  of  Darius. 


Skt.  3. 
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like  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  As  Mr.  Grote  remarks, 
Herodotus  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Tanais  "  as  it  were  through  fairy  land/'  heedless 
of  the  distance,  of  the  great  intervening  rivers  (of  which  he 
himself  elsewhere  speaks  as  one  of  the  great  marvels  of 
Scythia),  and  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  for  a  vast 
anny,  in  a  country  almost  devoid  of  natural  resources,  and  in 
which  whatever  was  to  be  found  had  been  studiously  destroyed.' 
The  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanais  was,  according  to 
Herodotus's  own  conception,  forty  days'  journey  for  an  ordi- 
nary traveller ;  *  it  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  been  less  than 
sixty  days'  march  for  an  army ;  and  yet  Darius  is  represented 
as  traversing  the  whole  of  this  distance,  apparently  without  a 
halt,  and  without  a  mention  of  any  obstacle ;  then  proceeding 
through  the  country  of  the  Sauromatee  and  the  Budini  to  the 
river  Oarus;  halting  there  long  enough  to  erect  important 
works  of  fortification  (the  object  of  which  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible), and  then  making  a  vast  circuit  through  the  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  Scythians,  till  he  returned  once  more  into 
their  country,  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  he  started.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Scythians  had 
led  him  this  wild-goose  chase  through  the  desert  regions  of 
the  north,  that  we  are  told  they  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Danube  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians,  but  failed  in  the 
first  instance  because  the  appointed  sixty  days  had  not  yet  elapsed  ! 
But  such  a  march  as  he  is  represented  as  having  made  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  feasible  at 
all,  in  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  five  months.^ 


•  Groie'B  HUtory  of  Greeee,  vol.  iv. 
p.  355. 

^  He  oompntes  the  sea  front  of  Scy- 
this  &om  the  Danube  to  the  Mnotifl  at 
20  days'  journey  (iy.  101),  and  the  side 
perpendicnlor  to  it,  parallel  with  the 
IbBottB  (accx>rding  to  his  conception) 
was  of  equal  length.  Of  course  if  Darius 
marehed  direct  to  the  Tanais  he  would 


take  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  and 
thus  out  off  a  portion  of  the  supposed 
distance :  but  this  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  in  reality. 

*  This  is  Major  Bennell's  calculation 
(vol.  i.  p.  150),  who  therefore  assumes 
that  there  nlust  have  been  some  error, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  60  days 
had  not  elapsed.    But  tiie  question  of 
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Now  the  duration  of  the  expedition  is  precisely  the  point  upon 
which  Herodotus  was  most  likely  to  be  well  informed,  for  this 
was  the  circumstance  that  must  necessarily  impress  itself  the 
most  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  lonians  and  other  Greeks 
who  kept  watch  at  the  bridge.  His  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  good 
information ;  while  that  of  the  operations  of  the  Persian  army 
could  only  be  derived  either  from  the  vague  reports  of  those 
who  returned  after  wandering  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
Scythia,  or  (more  probably)  from  the  exaggerated  accounts 
current  among  the  Scythians  themselves,  and  picked  up  from 
them  by  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine.  We  may  safely 
pronounce  that  narrative,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  impossible  and  unintelligible ;  *  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  geographical  account  of  the  regions  in  question,  which  is 
both  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  the  statements  he  has 
previously  made  concerning  the  order  and  relative  positions  of 
the  different  nations  through  whose  territories  Darius  was 
supposed  to  have  been  led. 


time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
story,  as  told  by  Herodotus.  Mr. 
Rawllnson  indeed  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  118, 
note)  that  we  do  not  know  the  whole 
time  employed  on  the  expedition.  But 
the  narrative  certainly  excludes  the 
suppositioii  that  any  long  interval 
elapsed  between  the  first  visit  of  the 


Scythians  to  the  bridge  (when  the  60 
days  had  not  yet  elapsed)  and  the 
second;  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
circuitous  march,  by  which  Darius  re- 
tiuned  into  Scythia,  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  before  tiio 
firtt  message  was  sent. 
•  See  Note  I,  p.  217. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  161. 

THE  AGT^  OF  HERODOTUS. 

We  baye  unfortunately  no  English  word  which  conveys  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek  'Axr^,  a  clear  comprehension  of  which  is 
efisential  to  the  understanding  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  some 
others  in  the  Greek  geographers.  It  does  not  correspond  either  to 
a  mere  promontory  (thongh  nsed  as  such  in  poetical  Greek),  or  to  a 
peninsula  strictly  so  called,  but  is  sotnething  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The  term  peninsula  is  indeed  at  the  present  day  often 
vaguely  applied  to  large  tracts  of  land  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  a  broad  belt,  not  a  mere  isthmus.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
Spani^  peninsula,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  &c, ;  and  as  thus 
employed,  the  word  approaches  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
'AxT^  But  the  latter  term  was  applied  also — and  perhaps  more 
properly — to  a  mere  advanced  tract  of  land,  projecting  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge  from  the  mainland,  and  ending  in  a 
promontory.  The  two  most  characteristic  instances  of  this  meaning 
of  the  word  are  the  Sjcrrj  of  Attica — from  which,  according  to  some 
'vniters,  that  country  derived  its  name—and  the  Argolio  Act^,  the 
tract  of  land  projecting  between  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Argos,  and  including  the  cities  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Her- 
mione. 

On  a  lai^  scale  the  country  which  we  now  term  Asia  Minor 
answers  exactly  to  the  first  sense  of  the  term ;  more  especially  as 
Herodotus  supposed  the  neck  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  Asia  to 
he  much  narrower  than  it  really  is.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  this,  his  first  Act^.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  its  application  in  the  second  instance.  Herodotus, 
however,  appears  to  have  conceived  Arabia,  together  with  Syria 
and  Assyria,  as  forming  one  great  dicnj,  of  which,  strange  as  it 
appears,  he  regarded  Egypt  and  Libya  (or  the  whole  continent  of 
AMca)  as  a  mere  appendage,  attached  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
This  is  much  as  if  the  whole  of  Greece  (including  Thessaly  and 
Epims)  were  considered  as  one  great  Act^,  of  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  only  a  subordinate  part,  attached  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth.  But  the  disproportionate  size  of  Africa,  even  aooording 
to  the  conception  of  Herodotna,  renders  such  a  view  still  more 
extraordinary. 

NOTE  B,  p.  173. 

THE    CIKMKBIANS. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  ethnographical  point  to  determine 
who  these  Cimmerians  were ;  and  it  is  obviously  very  tempting  to 
identify  them  with  the  Cimbri  and  Eymry  that  appear  at  a  later 
period  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.     But  such  inferences  from 
mere  resemblance  of  name  are  very  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  onr 
materials  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  this  subject.     While  the  general  facts  of  the  Cim- 
merian invasion  of  Asia,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion  from  their 
abodes  on  the  north  of  the   Euxine,  may  be  regarded  as  well 
attested,  it  must  be  admitted  ths^t  the  details  furnished  by  Hero- 
dotus appear  in  several  respects  to  be  untmstworthy.    The  main 
body  of  the  Cimmerians,  according  to  his  account,  fleeing  from  the 
Scythians,  held  their  route  along  the  eaetem  shore  of  the  Enxine, 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  sea,  a  rugged  and  difficult  tract, 
almost  impassable  for  an  army,  and  still  more  so  for  a  migratory 
tribe  like  that  of  the  Cimmerians.     The  pursuing  Scythians,  on  the 
contrary  (he  tells  us),  missed  their  way,  and  kept  the  Caucasus  on 
their  right  hand,  so  that  they  fell  into  Media,  and  thus  became  hp 
accident  the  destroyers  of  the  Median  monarchy.     Admitting  the 
destruction  of  the  Median  monarchy  by  a  Scythian  invasion  to  be 
historically  tine,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the  story  thus  told 
to  connect  it  with  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Lower  Asia,  though, 
as  Mr.  Grote  observes  (Hislory  of  Cheece^  vol.  iii.  p.  332),  it  is  not 
improbable  that  both  movements  were  connected  with  some  sudden 
development  of  the  Scythian  power  or  propulsion  by  other  tribtss 
behind  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  existence  of  such  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment is  affirmed  in  all  the  traditions  connected  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion.  Thus  Aristeas  of  Prooonnesus,  in  whose  time  (abont 
B.C.  550)  there  were  Cimmerians  still  remaining  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  stated  that  the  nations  of  the  interior  were  all  pressing 
upon  one  another,  each  urging  the  other  onwards  from  north,  to 
south ;  the  Issedones  in  the  far  north  were  being  gradually*  driven 
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(mt  by  the  ArimaspianB,  and  in  consequence  were  in  their  tnm 
piBflsing  on  the  Scythians,  and  these  again  on  the  Cimmerians, 
who,  being  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  could  not  transmit 
the  pressure  in  their  turn,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
(Herodot.  iv.  13). 

Herodotus  himself,  indeed,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  movement.  According  to  this,  the  first  shock  came, 
not  from  the  north,  but  from  the  east,  where  the  Massagetae,  an 
Asiatic  nomad  tribe,  pressed  so  severely  upon  the  Scythians, — 
who  at  that  time  dwelt  wholly  in  Asia, — that  the  latter  gave 
way  before  them,  and,  crossing  the  river  Araxes,  invaded  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  felt  themselves  unable  to  resist  so 
formidable  a  host^  and  abandoned  their  country  without  a  contest 
(Id.  iv.  11). 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  movement,  the 
emigration  of  the  Cimmerians  appears  to  have  been  complete  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  no  longer  found  any  Cimmerians 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  though,  as  he  himself  points  out, 
there  still  remained  manifest  traces  of  their  previous  occupation  of 
the  country  in  the  term  '*  Cimmerian,''  attached  by  tradition  to 
earthworks  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  names 
of  localities,  especially  that  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  as  the 
strait  between  the  Crimea  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  was  uni-^ 
versally  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Thracian  strait  of  the 
same  name  (Id«  iv.  12). 


NOTE  C,  p.  177. 

THB  GBEEK  STADIUM. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Greek  mode  of  computation  by  stadia  or  stades,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  throughout  the  present  work 
I  shall  uniformly  assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  measure 
under  that  designation,  which  was,  as  stated  in  the  text,  a  hundred 
^thorns,  or  600  Greek  feet  (Herodotus,  ii.  149).  This  has  been 
proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper 
On  the  Stade  a$  a  Linear  Measure^  first  published  in  1839  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ix.,  and  republished  in 
his  treatise  On  tome  diapuied  QiMsHonB  of  Ancient  Geography^  8vo. 
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Lond.  1857.^  Bat,  in  fact,  the  circamstanoe  that  neither  Strabo 
nor  any  other  ancient  geographer  adverts  to  the  existence  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary 
Greek  stadium,  is  oonclnsive  in  regard  to  the  question.  The  incon- 
gruities and  inaccuracies  of  different  ancient  writers  in  r^ard  to 
distances  have  led  many  modern  inquirers  to  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  employed  different  scales  of  measurement,  and  therefore 
stadia  of  different  lengths.  Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
writings  of  D'Anville  or  Gosselin  will  be  familiar  with  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulties  arising  from  this  source ;  and  even  Major 
Bennell  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  an  itinerary  stade,  distinct  from  the  true 
one,^  rather  than  admit  the  &ct,  confirmed  by  general  experience 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  distances  which  are  only 
estimated,  and  not  measured,  are  almost  always  overrated.  At  the 
present  day  the  controversy  may  be  considered  as  settled.  Dr. 
C.  Miiller,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores, 
takes  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  a  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  is 
meant ;  and  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  in  his  most  recent  work 
{HisUAre  de  la  Oeographie  et  dee  Decomertea  CrSographiquee,  8vOy 
Paris,  1873),  admits  that  the  Olympic  stadium  of  600  feet  was  the 
only  one  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  therefore  always 
to  be  understood  when  distances  are  given  in  stadia. 

Another  source  of  error  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  by  the 
conflicting  results  of  the  attempts  of  mathematical  geographers  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Eratosthenes  was  thus 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  degree  of  the  circumference  was  equal 
to  700  stades ;  while  Fosidonius,  who  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  Ptolemy,  calculated  only  500  stades  to  the  degree.  But  here, 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  it  was  the  computation  of  the 
degree  that  was  erroneous,  not  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  scale  of  measurement.  A  stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality 
very  nearly  the  600th  part  of  a  degree  ;  ten  stages  are  consequently 
just  about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of  60  to  a  degree 


*  It  had  indeed  been  abready  clearly 
efifcablished  by  Ukert  (in  his  Chofftaphie 
der  Orieefum  tmd  BSmer^  yoI.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
51-72),  bnt  hiB  work  was  unknown  to 
Leake.  A  good  summary  of  his  argu- 
ments will  be  found  in  the    article 


Stadium  in  Dr.  Smith's  DuAionary  of 
Oreek  and  Boman  AnUquUies,  p.  893.' 

*  Qeehia  DitsertaUon  on  ihe  lUnertMj^ 
Stade  of  the  Greekt,  inserted  in  his  ^ 
graphy  of  Herodotus^  Chap.  II. 
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*«  circTiniBtanoe  that  materially  &oilitate8  the  reduction  of  the 
measnres  giyen  by  ancient  geographers  into  such  as  are  familiar  to 
the  modem  reader. 


NOTE  D,  p.  183. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  BORTSTHENES. 

This  statement  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Several  of 
the  editors  of  Herodotus  hare  suggested  that  the  number  should  be 
fimrteen,  and  this  is  strenuously  maintained  by  Neumann  (Die 
EsBenan  im  Skythenlandey  p.  205).  But  it  appears  to  me  certain  that 
Herodotus  wrote  forty,  as,  independently  of  the  agreement  of  all 
existing  MSS.  of  our  author,  the  statement  is  repeated  by  Scymnus 
Chios  (v.  816),  as  well  as  by  Pomponius  Mela,  both  of  whom 
clearly  derived  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Herodotus.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  alter  the  reading  of  an  ancient  author  merely  because 
it  apparently  involves  an  error  in  fact.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
asBume  that  fourteen  days  would  be  a  more  correct  statement. 
Herodotus  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream  (/xc;(pi 
par  vw  Tippav  \tapov  H  rov  rco'<r€pa#covra  '^fitptwv  ir\6o9  ^arCf  yivuMTKcrcu 
/MUF  dsQ  Pop€to  &yefwu,  iv.  53),  and  the  duration  of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  measuring ;  but  there  is  oertainly  no  improbability  in  its 
taking  d(nMe  the  time,  allowing  for  the  windings  of  the  river,  that 
irould  he  occupied  by  a  diiect  journey  to  the  same  point  by  land. 
There  is  therefore  no  real  discrepancy,  as  has  been  assumed, 
between  this  statement  and  the  assertion  that  the  Scythian  terri- 
toiy  extended  inland  only  twenty  days'  journey. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  is  obstructed,  at  a  distance 
of  ahout  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  or 
lapids,  "  which  limit  the  passage  to  the  time  of  high  water  during 
the  spring,  and  even  then  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  only 
of  afcnteight  or  three  weeks'  duration"  (Clarke's  Travels^  vol.  ii., 
Appendix,  p.  465,  8vo.  ed.).  As,  however,  the  river  is  ascended 
by  barges  in  the  spring  through  its  whole  course,  it  is  easy  to 
sQppoee  that  the  Scythians  may  have  had  a  knowledge  of  it  above 
the  cataracts,  whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  its  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  carious — and  inexplicable — that  Strabo  (vii.  c.  3,  §  17, 
p.  306)  speaks  of  the  Borysthenes  as  navigable  only  for  600  stadia 
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from  its  mouth,  though  below  the  oataraotB  there  can  never  have 
been  any  obstacle  to  the  navigation,  which  is  indeed  particnlarlj 
easy.    (See  Clarke's  Travels^  Ix,) 


NOTE  E,  p.  186. 

RIVERS    OF   SCYTHIA. 


Professor  Bawlinson  justly  observes  that  "  there  is  the  utmost 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  all  identifications  east  of  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop,"  the  Tanais  alone  forming  the  exception.  It  is  bimply 
impossible  to  accept  the  statements  of  Herodotus  as  they  stand, 
and  even  the  favourite  resource  of  modem  commentator»-;-to 
suppose  that  great  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  in  question— will  do  little  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  Gerrhus,  which  is  clearly  described  as 
branching  ofif  from  the  Borysthenee,  at  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  of  that  river  that  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  (iv.  56).  An  ancient  geographer  would,  see  no  impro- 
bability in  this,  as  such  bifurcations  were  supposed  to  exist  in 
other  cases,  as  that  of  the  Ister,  which  was  believed  by  geographers 
much  more  advanced  than  Herodotus  to  send  off  an  arm  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the  main  stream  flowed  into  the 
Euxine.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such  case  known  in  physical 
geography. 

The  supposition  of  Professor  Maiden  (cited  by  Sir  B.  Murchiaon, 
Russia  and  the  Urql  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  574)  that  the  Borysthenes 
may  have  originally  formed  a  delta,  and  reached  the  sea  by  two 
separate  mouths,  is  not  destitute  of  plausibility ;  but  it  would  offer 
a  very  inadequate  solution  of  the  difficulty.     For  the  formation  of 
such  a  delta  is  only  possible  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river,  or  where  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ganges) 
it  flows  fur  a  long  distance  through  marshy  and  alluvial  landa. 
But  the  region  where  Herodotus  places  the  river  in  question  is  the 
steppe  country,  which  is  throughout  considerably  elevated  aboTe 
the  beds  of  the  streams  that  traverse  it.    The  formation  of  a 
gigantic  delta  in  such  a  country  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be 
physically  impos«iible.      And   whatever  may  be   thought  of  the 
distance  assigned  by  Herodolus  from  Gerrhus  to  the  sea  (see  Note 
D),  the  bifurcation  must  have  taken  place,  according  to  his  view. 
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a  kng  My  up  the  oonrse  of  the  Borystbenes,  as  he  supposes  the  two 
riyera  Panticapes  and  Hypacvris,  both  of  them  cooKiderable  streams 
(mrafwi  auvofiaarol,  0.  47  and  58),  and  taking  tbeir  rise  in  two 
separate  lakes,  to  have  their  sotiroes  and  their  whole  course  between 
the  other  two  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  same  river  I  And  he 
teUfl  US,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  agricultnral  Scythians 
(the  Georgi),  which  was  situated  between  the  Pantioapes  and  the 
Boiysthenes,  was  three  days'  journey  in  width,'  and  extended  up 
the  Borysthenes  for  eleven  days'  voj'age  (iv.  18),  while  that  of  the 
nomad  Scythians  extended  fourteen  days'  journey  between  the 
Panticapes  and  the  Gerrhus  (lb.  19). 

Even  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  o!r  reconcile  these 
strange  statements  concerning  the  course  and  connection  of  the 
three  rivers,  the  difficulty  remains  that  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  can  be  found  between  the  prescribed  limits.  No  streams 
of  any  considerable  importance  are  found  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  (except  the  Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  latter) ;  and  those 
which  exist  all  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  not  into  the  Euxine. 

Nor  do  the  statements  of  later  writers  throw  any  light  on  the 
sabject.  Both  Pliny  and  Mela  mention  the  name  of  the  Panticapes, 
hut  their  accounts  of  these  Scythian  rivers  are  a  mass  of  confusion, 
and  Dionysius,  who  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  Ehipeean 
Mountains  (PeriegesUy  v.  315),  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
Herodotua 

NOTE  F,  p.  187. 

THE  BIYEB  OABUS. 

The  idenfification  of  the  Oarus  of  Herodotus  with  the  Volga  was 
adopted  by  Major  Kennell  (Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  90,  4to.  ed.), 
and  has  been  accepted  by  most  recent  commentators.  But  it 
certainly  rests  on  no  adequate  authority.  If,  indeed,  the  details  of 
fte  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  could  be  regarded  as 
trustworthy,  the  supposition  that  the  river  Oarus,  which  wa*  the 
limit  of  his  progress  towards  the  east,  was  the  saUie  with  the  Volga, 
would  not  be  devoid  of  plausibility ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
these  details  are  so  dearly  unworthy  of  credit,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  this  argument,  and  there  is  really  no  other. 
The  supposed  resemblamce  of  the  name  Oarus  to  the  Rha  of  Ptolemy,. 
wMch  is  certftinJy  the  Volga,  is  so  slight  as  to  have  no  weight  at 
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alL  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passi^  nnder  discussion  in  the 
text  he  ennmerates  the  rivers  in  an  order  which  would  ieem  to  plaoe 
the  Oaros  to  the  west  of  the  Tanals ;  while  in  the  aoconnt  of  the 
expedition  he  clearly  represents  Darius  as  cramng  the  Tainals,  and 
advancing  eastward  to  the  Oams.  But  he  there  does  not  mention 
the  Ljcus  at  all,  though  on  this  supposition  Darius  must  have 
crossed  it  before  oonung  to  the  Tanais,  and  we  should  thus  have  a 
fourth  river  to  account  for  between  the  Tanais  and  Ihe  Borysthenes, 
without  anything  really  corresponding  to  it 

This  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  rivers  would  tend  to  show  that 
Herodotus  derived  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  from  a 
di£ferent  quarter  from  that  which  furnished  him  with  the  account 
previously  given  of  Soythia  and  the  adjoining  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  close  agreement  already  pointed  out  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  surrounding  nations. 


NOTE  G,  p.  190. 

LIMITS  OF  SCTTHIA. 


The  limits  here  assigned  are  materially  less  than  those  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who  appears  to  me  to  extend  the  Scythia  of 
Hei'odotus  much  too  far  to  the  north.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  led  to  this  conclusion  by  assuming  that  it  comprised  the  **  two 
great  basins  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,"  as  well  as  llie  **  two  minor 
basins  "  of  the  Dniester  and  Boug  (^Herodoiu8y  vol.  iii.  p.  210).  Bat 
we  know  from  Herodotus  himself  that  both  the  two  great  rivers  had 
their  sources  far  beyond  the  Scythian  territory ;  the  one  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  ThyssagetsB,  separated  by  a  broad  desert  from  that 
of  the  Budini,  who  themselves  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Soythia 
proper ;  while  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  were  unknown  to 
him ;  but  they  were  clearly  situated  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
of  Scythia,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  considered  himself  as  well 
acquainted. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Neumann,  whose  general  views  on  the 
subject  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and  judicious,  carries  them«  1 
think,  to  an  extreme,  and  is  disposed  to  restrict  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  within  narrower  limits  than  is  reasonable  or  necessaiy. 
Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  his  statement  of  their  extendinj^ 
4000  stadia,  or  20  days'  journey,  inland,  it  is  certain  that  bo 
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resided  the  Scythians  as  eztendiDg  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
flOQices  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Tyraa,  as  well  as  up  the  Boiysthenes 
as  far  as  Gerrhns.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Nenmann,  who  would 
bring  down  Gerrhns  helaw  the  cataracts  of  the  Bory^thenes,  within 
a  few  days'  jonmey  of  the  sea,  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  who  distinctly  tells  us  (iv.  71) 
that  the  Gerrhi  were  the  remotest  tribe  that  was  subject  to  the 
royal  Soythiana 


NOTE  H,  p.  195. 

ETHNOGBAPHIOAL  BELATIONS  OF  THE   SCYTHIANS  OF 

HEBODOTUS. 

There  are  few  questions  in  ethnography  that  have  been  the 
sabject  of  more  discussion  and  controversy  in  modem  times  than 
the  origin  and  ethnical  affinities  of  the  people  described  by  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  of  Scythians.    The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
they  were  a  Mongolian  race,  like  the  Kalmucks  in  modem  days ; 
and  this  view  has  been  adopted   by  Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schrifien, 
p.  362;  Vortrdge  uber  alte  Oesehichte,  vol.  i.  p.  179) ;  by  8chafarik 
(Slamiche  AUerthuTner,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  and  by  Neumaun  {Die  HeUenen 
im  Shfihenlande,  pp.  198,  199);  as  well  as  by  our  own  historians, 
Thirlwall  and  Grote.    On  the  other  hand,  several  eminent  philo- 
logers  have  contended  that  they  were  a  people  of  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  race.    Dr.  Donaldson  (VarronianuSy  2nd  edit.  pp.  40-45) 
attempts  to  prove  that  they  were  a  Slavonian  race,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sauromat»;    and  Jacob  Grimm   (Oesch,  der  Deutschen 
Sprache,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  maintains  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
assign  them  to    the   Indo-European  family,  without  venturing 
to  determine  the  particular  branch  to  which  they  belong.    The 
same  hypothesis  is  adopted  by  Alexander  Humboldt  {KosmoSj  vol.  i. 
p.  -491);  Professor  Bawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  192-205); 
and  by  Zeuss  (IHe  Dettischen  und  die  Nachharstamme^  pp.  285-2v9). 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  possess  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfiictory  solution  of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand  the 
elaborate  account  of  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious rites,  of  the  Scythians,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
presents  so  many  points  in  common  with  those  of  existing  Mon- 
golian races,  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  decisive  of  the 
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Bubjeot :  and  tho  deecription  of  their  physical  oharacters  by  Hippo- 
crates, who  'wrote  but  litUe  after  Herodotus,  and  nDdonbtedly 
refers  to  the  same  people  (De  Aere^  AquOf  et  LocUy  o.  6,  p.  558), 
tends  to  confirm  this  oonolusion.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  all 
the  nomad  races  that  have  inhabited  in  snocessiye  ages  the  Taat 
plains  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  as  to  detract  materiallj  from 
the  force  of  this  argument.  (See  the  judicious  remarks  on  this 
subject  of  Humboldt,  Zomikm,  vol.  i.  p.  492.)  On  the  other  hand 
the  linguistic  grounds,  which  are  principally  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  other  theory,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  oon- 
viotion  to  a  mind  not  predisposed  in  their  favour.  The  few  words 
of  the  Scythian  language  quoted  by  Herodotus — who  was  himself 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it — ^would  naturally  be  liable  to  much 
distortion,  and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  their  proper  names, 
which  we  possess  only  in  the  form  into  which  they  were  altered 
by  the  Greeks.  Philological  conclusious  bas^d  upon  such  slender 
materials  are  very  far  from  possessing  the  conclusive  authority 
which  they  justly  claim  when  they  rest  upon  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

The  Scythians  appear  to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  r^ons 
north  of  the  Euxine  for  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
but  they  gradually  gave  way  before  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
Sarmatian  or  Slavonian  races  from  the  east  Whether  they  were 
driven  westward,  or  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  successive 
waves  of  nomad  population  that  swept  over  their  country,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining ;  but  at  a  later  period  they  disappear 
both  from  history  and  geography,  and  Pliny's  statement  that  in 
his  time  the  (European)  Scythians  had  become  merged  in  the 
Sarmatians  and  Germans  is  probably  well  founded.  (Scytharum 
nomen  usquequaque  transiit  in  Sarmatas  atque  Germanos,  K,N,  iv. 
12,  §  81.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Alani,  who  were  found  in  the  fourth 
century  after  the  Christian  era  in  possession  of  the  same  tract,  and 
whose  manners,  as  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2), 
present  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 
disappear  in  like  manner  from  history,  and  their  ethnical  relations 
are  almost  equally  uncertain. 
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NOTE  I,  p.  206. 

EXPEDITION   OF  DABIUS. 

Thia  IB  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Oreece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
354-560),  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (^Hiat.  of  Oreecey  c.  xiv.  pp. 
200-202),  of  Kiebnhr  (^Vortrdge  uber  (die  Oeschichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  189- 
192),  and,  thoi^h  in  a  modified  form,  of  Heeren  also  {Anaiic 
Natmt,  voL  ii.  p.  255).  M.  Duncker  also,  in  his  recent  work 
(Qeteh.  de$  AUetihums,  vol.  ii.  pp.  855-872),  after  subjecting  the 
whole  narrative  to  an  elaborate  discussion,  rejects  it  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  endeavoured,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  'me,  with  little  success,  to  combat  their  arguments  and 
diminish  the  improbabilities  of  the  case.  See  his  note  on  the 
ntbject  in  his  Herodotus^  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  story,  it  may  be  re- 
marJEed  that  Ctesias,  writing  obviously  from  different  mateiials. 
Bays  simply  that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian 
territory,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Danube,  which  he  recrossed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  arfhy  (Ctesias,  Persica,  c.  17). 
Stiabo*8  account  is  that  the  Persian  army  never  even  reached  the 
Dniester,  but  suffered  heavy  loss  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert 
between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  and  that  Darius,  discovering 
his  error,  returned  to  the  Danube  (Strab.  vii.  3,  p.  305).  This  is 
treated  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schrifieny  p.  372)  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
suited  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  but  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  rest,  it  at  least  shows  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  did 
not  obtain  credence  in  ancient  times,  any  more  than  with  modem 
critics. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  various  theories 
of  modem  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  away  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  while  admitting  its  untenable  character  as 
it  stands.  To  all  such  attempts  we  may  reply  in  the  words  of 
Niebuhr :  "  As  Herodotus  tells  us  what  is  impossible,  we  know 
nothing  at  all  hLrtoricaUy  respecting  the  expedition." 
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Section  1. — Oenerai  Views^ 

§  1.  We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  extent  and  limits  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  portion  of  that  rast 
continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  not  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole.    But  within  these  limits  his  information, 
though  of  course  very  imperfect,  was  more  definite,  and  on  the 
whole  more  accurate,  than  might  have  been  expected.     The 
reason  is  obvious  enough.     The  fact  is  that  his  knowledge  of 
Asia  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
which,  as  it  then  existed,  comprised  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Arabian  peninsula)  from  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine  to  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.    Within  these  limits  he  possessed  definite,  and  as 
he  himself  considered,  trustworthy,  information,  as  to  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  this  vast  empire  was  divided,  and  the  various 
tribes  and  populations  by  which  they  were  inhabited.    Beyond 
them  he  had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  hearsay  accounts. 

§  2.  Of  the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia,  which  remained  always 
independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  he  knew  only  in  a  vague 
and  general  manner  that  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  stretched 
farther  to  the  south  than  any  other  part  of  Asia.  As  it  is  clear 
that  the  Bed  Sea  was  habitually  navigated  in  his  time,  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  he 
must  have  thus  obtained  a  notion  of  the  length  of  Arabia  on 
that  side ;  but  he  appears  to  have  considered  it  as  extending 
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mnch  farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Handeb ;  as  he  distinctly  terms  it  the  most  southerly  of  all 
inhabited  countries/  not  excepting  Ethiopia,  which  according 
to  his  idea  trended  away  at  once  towards  the  west,  from  the 
point  where  it  most  nearly  approached  to  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  applied  the  name  of 
Arabia  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Arabian  GuK  or  Eed  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  east  coast ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  which 
of  these  portions  he  regarded  as  extending  farthest  to  the 
8outL    But  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  much  greater  extension  of  the  African  coast  in  that  direc- 
tion.   The  spices  of  Arabia  were  already  celebrated,  and  fabu- 
lous tales  were  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  concerning 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  natives  in  gathering  them.^ 
The  trade  in  these  articles  was  almost  certainly  at  this  period 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  would  readily 
drcolate  such  stories  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
commodities.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  spices  of 
Arabia  Herodotus  enumerates  not  only  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  really  produced  in  that  country,  but  cinnamon  and 
cassia  also,  which  are  at  the  present  day  not  found  nearer  than 
Ceylon  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar;   but  according  to  the 
imiform  testimony  of  ancient  authors  were  the  production  of 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Arabia,  to  which 
they  in  consequence  gave  the  name  of  ^  the  Cinnamon  region," 
or  "  Begio  Oinnamomifera.*' ' 

§  3.  Herodotus  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Erythraean  Sea,  as 
situated  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  extending  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (or  what  we  now  tenti  the  Bed  Sea)  as  far  as 


>  Heiodot  iil  107.  He  is  here  dia- 
tinctly  speaidng  of  the  whole  inhabited 
world  (riis  olKWfidvrjs);  and  places  the 
Indiana  in  the  farthest  east :  the  Aia^ 
bnns  to  the  sonth :  and  the  Ethiopians 
to  the  westy  at  rather  perhaps  south- 
west;  for  this  appears  to  be  the  sense 
in  vfaieh  he  uses  the  phrase  airoKXtyo- 


lUnp  fucrofifipiris  irop^Kcc  frp^s  96vovTa     of  that  country. 


IjXioy,  c.  114. 

"  Herodot  iii.  107-112. 

'  This  district  would  be  probably  in- 
cluded by  Herodotus  in  Arabia,  accord- 
ing to  his  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but 
at  aU  events  its  productions  would  be 
imported  through  Arabia,  and  therefore 
naturally  regarded  by  him  as  the  growth 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus.    The  continuity  of  the  ocean  around  the 
southern  shores  of  Asia  he  considered  to  be  established  by  the 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  who,  by  order  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspesy  had  descended  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  from  thence 
sailed  round  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.*   But  he  appears 
to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  concerning  this 
voyage,  to  which  he  distinctly  attributes  the  discovery  of  these 
parts  of  Asia.    And  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  knowledge,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  deep  inlet  running  far 
inland  on  the  east  of  Arabia,  as  the  Arabian  Gulf  did  on  the 
west.    No  indication  at  least  of  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Western  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  his 
work ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  falling 
into  the  Erythrsecm  Sea,  without  distinguishing  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  open  ocean.    The  name  of  Erythrsean,  or  Red, 
Sea,  is  applied  by  him  to  the  whole  of  this  sea  from  India  to 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  long,  narrow  gulf,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  now  exclusively  appropriated, 
being  uniformly  termed  by  him  the  Arabian  GuK,  and  distinctly 
described  as  an  inlet  extending  into  the  land  of  the  Arabians 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea.^     He  describes  it  as  in  length  a 
voyage  of  forty  days  from  the  inmost  recess  (where  Suez  now 
stands)  to  the  open  sea,  for  a  vessel  using  oars  only  ;  while  it 
was  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  crossed  in  its  widest  part  in  half 
a  day.    This  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  and  is  only  applicable 
to  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  to  Suez,  but  such 
a  transference  to  the  whole,  of  what  is  really  true  of  a  part  only, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  in  all  popular  descriptions, 
whether  geographical,  or  of  other  kinds. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  clue  to  the  actual  distance,  which 
Herodotus  meant  to  designate  by  a  day's  voyage  of  a  rowing- 
vessel  ;^  the  real  length  of  the  Bed  Sea  (from  Suez  to  the 


*  Heiodot.  iv.  44.  *  ii.  11. 

*  The  only  other  occasion  on  which 
he  makes  use  of  the  same  phrase  is  in 


regard  to  the  Caspian,  which  ho  ielU 
us  was.  in  length,  fifteen  days'  vojrago  li>r 
a  rowing-vessel,  and  eight  days  in  its 
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island  of  Perim)  is  about  1400  English,  or  rather  more  than 
1200  geographical  miles  :  if  we  suppose  this  divided  into  forty 
days'  voyages,  it  would  give  somewhat  more,  than  30  geo- 
graphical miles  per  day,  a  distance  not  unlikely  to  be  a  fair 
average  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  that  the  voyage  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  where  it  expands  into  the  open  sea,  was 
one  not  unfrequently  made  in  his  time,  and  hence  its  dura- 
tion was  probably  well  known.  On  another  point  also  we  find 
him  possessed  of  correct  information ;  namely,  the  occurrence 
of  regular  tides  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  ;^  a  phenomenon  which 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was 
Oflfamiiiar,  from  their  absence  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  he  had  obtained,  probably  from  Egyptian 
informants,  accurate  general  notions  concerning  the  Bed  Sea, 
but  of  the  open  ocean  beyond,  to  which  he  applies  the  name 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  nothing  but 
the  Taguest  idea  ;  though  he  was  clearly  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  great  southern  ocean,  and  tells  us  distinctly  that  it  was 
continuous  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  with  which  that  familiar  to  the  Greeks  was  also  con- 
nected.* 

§  4.  Of  the  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire 
towards  the  north,  the  information  possessed  by  the  historian 
vas  likewise  of  a  very  imperfect  character.    The  nature  of 


Kte9iett  breadth  (i.  203).  Bat  hiB  in- 
SamaJtiaa  in  this  case  was  likely  to  be 
far  more  Tagne  and  inacourate  than  in 
the  of>ae  of  the  Bed  Sea,  aa  the  Caspian 
vu  little  likelj  to  be  navigated  in  his 
day ;  and  the  p  issage  therefore  furnishes 
08  with  no  tmstworthy  base  of  com- 
pBriiMo.  The  Caspian  id  in  faot  not  less 
than  750  miles  in  length,  and  4?0  in  its 
greatest  hreauAih ;  bnt.  Herodotus  had 
doobtless  no  idea  of  its  real  dimensions. 

'  Heiodot  11. 11. 

*  r\tf  fi^p  T^kp  "EAA^vcs  pcBurlWoyrcu 
wS^wf^  jod  1^  fi«  (mi\4wv  0d\cur<ra,  ^ 
'ArAorrlf   ica\wfi4yiij  xal  ^  *EpvBp^  fjUa 


Tirvx(£yci  iov(ra,    i.  102. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  Herodotus  where  the  name 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  western  S9a  is 
found ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  inci- 
dental way  in  which  it  is  here  intro- 
duced, that  it  was  one  weU  known  in 
his  day.  On  the  otiier  hand,  we  may 
notice  the  want  of  any  distinctive  name 
by  which  to  designate  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  "  the  sea  which  was  navigated 
by  the  Greeks."  The  same  want  wiU 
be  found  in  the  geographers  of  a  much 
later  period. 
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those  yast  countries  that  are  commonly  comprehended  under 
the  popular  appellation  of  Tartary— their  physical  peculiarities, 
and  the  nomad  habits  and  shifting  character  of  the  popula- 
tion, resulting  from  those  peculiarities,  have  in  all  ages  ren- 
dered them  difiScult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  have  thrown  a 
haze  of  uncertainty  around  their  geography  that  has  not  been 
cleared  up  until  quite  recently.    It  was  not  indeed  till  the 
publication  of  Humboldt's  great  work  on  Central  Asia  that  the 
physical  geography  of  those  regions  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis.    We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  to  find  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  great 
misconceptions  existed  with  regard  to  it.     In  one  respect 
indeed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  was  in  advance  of  all 
succeeding  geographers  for  a  period  of  some  centuries — ^that 
he  knew  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  a  distinct  basin  of  water, 
having  no  connection  with  any  other  sea,  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  nomad  nations,  with  whose  names  and  relative  posi- 
tions he  was,  in  a  general  way,  acquainted.    He  had  also  a 
correct  general  idea  of  the  Caucasus,  which  in  his  day  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Persian  Empire,*  and  which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  greatest  and  most  lofty  of  all  moun- 
tain ranges  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,^  and  he  notices 
the  fact  of  its  containing  a  population  consisting  of  many 
different  tribes  and  races  of  men.     He  justly  contrasts  the 
mountainouB  character  of  the  region  west  of  the  Caspian  with 
the  boundless  plains  that  formed  its  eastern  shores.    But  with 
the  real  geography  of  the  vast  tracts  to  the  east  of  that  sea  he 
was  almost  wholly  unacquainted ;  the  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion that  he  had  obtained  concerning  them  having  led  himi 
into  errors  of  the  grossest  kind. 

§  5.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had  heard  vaguely  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  that  part  of  Asia,  which  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Persian  Empire,  beyond  which  dwelt 


*  Herodot.  iii.  97.  I  ohpitav  irol  irX^Oci  fUyurror  utol  t*'gyd/$mt 

'  i.  203.     6  KavKcuros  waparttyti,  iitf  \  t^xSraerov, 
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a  nomad  people  called  the  MassagetaB,  whom  Cyrns  had  in 
Tain  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  subjection,  and  who  had  con- 
tinned  ever  after  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Great  King.  This 
river  was  called,  either  by  his  Greek  informants  or  by  the 
Persians  themselves,  the  Araxes.  Herodotus,  who  had  already 
beard  of  a  river  of  that  name  which  rose  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Matieni,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  flowed  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  seems  (not  unnaturally)  to  have  confounded  the 
two  and  thus  involved  himseK  in  inextricable  confusion. 

Thus  he  describes  the  Araxes,  which  was  crossed  by  Cyrus 
in  his  war  against  the  Massagetae,  as  a  river,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  Danube  in  magnitude,  and  containing  numerous 
isknds,  some  of  them  as  large  as  Lesbos.  It  flowed  through 
the  broad  plains,  which  extended  to  an  unlimited  distance  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.^  All  these  particulars  would  suit 
tolerably  well  (allowing  for  some  exaggeration)  with  the 
laxartes,^  which  was  in  all  probability  the  stream  really  nieant 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information. 
Bnt  the  historian  confused  them  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
^rue  Araxes,  which  he  correctly  describes  as  rising  in  the 
oonntry  of  the  Matieni,  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^ 
This  stream  moreover  really  flowed  from  west  to  east,  and  he 
was  thus  led  to  regard  the  eastern  Araxes  also  as  following  the 
same  direction,  and  as  flowing /rom  the  Caspian  ISea  instead  of 


'  EezodoL  L  202,  204. 

'  The  zeasond  fur  preferring  the 
lixartes  to  the  Oxns,  which  is  the  more 
impartant  stream  of  the  two,  and  is  on 
this  hypothesid  unnotioed  by  Herodotus, 
are,  besides  some  resemblance  in  the 
oamea,  tiut  the  former  river  nndonbt- 
edly  became  the  frontier  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  to  which  Sogdiana  was  subject, 
ts  early  as  the  reign  of  Darins ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  there  still  existed 
a  town  called  Cyropolis,  near  the  left 
bank  o(  the  lazartes,  which,  according 
totraditioii,  had  been  founded  by  Gyms 
Inoiaelf.  The  MaMagetn  reappear  in 
the  aeouont  of  Alexander's  expedition, 
during  his  wars  in  Sogdiana  (Arrian, 


Anab.  iv.  16, 17),  and  were  apparently 
at  that  time  still  independent ;  but  their 
exact  geographical  position  is  not  clearly 
indicated. 

*  i.  202.  It  is  evidently  the  same 
confusion  that  led  him  to  the  strange 
statement  that  the  Araxes  had  not 
less  than  forty  mouths,  one  of  which 
afforded  a  clear  channel  (8t^  KoBapov) 
into  the  Caspian,  while  nil  the  others 
ended  in  marshes  and  swamps.  The 
first  evidently  refers  to  the  true  Araxes  : 
the  other  supposed  mouths  must  have 
had  reference  to  the  marshy  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes, 
in  which  those  rivers  might  well  be 
supposed  to  lose  themselves. 
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towards  it.*  Hence  we  find  him  in  another  passage  describing 
the  Araxes  as  flowing  "  towards  the  rising  sun,"  and  forming 
together  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern  limit  of  Asia.* 

§  6.  The  Massagetee  were  apparently  the  only  people  whom 
Herodotus  knew  even  by  name  as  dwelling  in  this  part  of  Asia ; 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  situated  opposite  to  the  Issedones,^ 
whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  he  placed  in  Europe,  appa- 
rently to  the  south'  east  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Some  accounts, 
he  adds,  represented  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  he  himself 
says  that  their  manners  and  dress  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scythians.  This  was  indeed  probably  the  case  with  almost 
all  the  nomad  reices  that  have  at  successive  periods  occupied 
the  vast  steppes  in  this  part  of  Asia ;  and  this  similarity  of 
habits  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  true  ethnical 
relations  of  any  of  these  tribes  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  regarded  the  Massagetae  as 
a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians,  whom,  according  to  the 
tradition  which  he  adopts  as  the  most  plausible,  they  had  them- 
selves driven  out  of  this  part  of  Asia.*    But,  as  if  on  purpose 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  laxartes  does  not  in  fact  flow 
into  the  Oaspian  Bea  at  all,  bnt  into  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  But  as  the  existence 
of  this  last  inland  sea  was  unknown  to 
all  ancient  geographers  before  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  and  even  after  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  were  weU  known  as  sepa- 
rate streams,  both  were  regarded  as 
falling  into  the  Oaspian — it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  notice  this  additional 
source  of  confusion. 

•  vr,  40. 

S«  *lff<ni9Aiwv  i»9p&p,  i.  201.  The  exact 
sense  of  this  last  expression  is  not  easy 
to  determine :  but  he  probably  means 
that  they  were  to  the  south  of  them, 
facing  them  on  the  north.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  he  employs  the  word  &rrW 
in  the  passage  already  examined,  where 
he  compares  the  Nile  and  the  Danube. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  199. 

*  Herodot.  iy.  11.  The  ethnical  re- 
lations of  the  Massagete  are  as  uncer^ 


tain  as  those  of  most  of  the  other 
nomad  nations  of  Asia  and  Northern 
Europe.   Dr.  Donaldson  oonsiderB  them 
to  be  a  Gothic  race,  arguing  that  the 
termination  of  the  name  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Get» ;  and  the  aama 
view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who 
even  attempts  to  explain  Hasaagetse  aa 
**the    greater   Goths,"  in    oontradis- 
tinction  to  the  Thyssagetn,  or  **  leeeer 
Goths"  {Herodotus,   note  to  !▼.  22). 
But  all  such  conclusions  from   mete 
names  are  worth  very  little.    Niebnhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  Heeren  (Asuitie 
Nations^  voL  ii.  p.  279),  and  Schafarik 
{Slaviiche  AUerthUmer,  vol.  L  p.  279), 
concur  in  regarding  them  as  a  Mon- 
golian race.    Humboldt  was  of  opinion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-fiiuo- 
pean  family,  without    attempting   to 
assign  them  to  any  particular  bfanch 
of  it.     In  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
their  language  the  point  moat  alwaya 
remain  uncertain. 
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to  increase  the  confosion,  lie  adds  that  the  Scythians  were 
diiyen  across  the  AraoseSy  and  thereupon  occupied  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians.  Here  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  river 
meant  by  the  Araxes  was  the  Yolga,^  which  would  indeed  render 
the  geography  in  this  particular  case  (comparatively)  intel- 
ligible. But  the  fact  really  seems  to  be  that  the  ideas  of  Hero- 
dotus—^nd  doubtless  of  his  informants  too— upon  the  whole 
subject  were  so  utterly  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
anything  with  clearness  out  of  the  confusion.  It  must  be 
lemembered, — as  some  excuse  for  our  historian — or  rather  as 
showing  how  extremely  uncertain  were  the  ideas  of  his  country- 
men on  these  geographical  questions,  that  when  the  army  of 
Alexander  found  itself  actually  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  that  river  was  the  same  with 
the  Tanids.^ 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus concerning  the  Massagetee  undoubtedly  is  the  great 
abundance  of  gold  which  they  possessed,  and  with  which  they 
layishly  ornamented  both  themselves  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses.^  Copper  was  also  found  in  their  country  in  great 
quantities,  and  was  used  for  their  arms  and  armour,  while  iron 
was  unknown,  as  well  as  silver.    They  are  described  as  ex- 


*  It  IB  probable,  as  has  been  repeat- 
«flj  soggested,  that  the  name  Aras  or 
£tt,  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made 
Anxesy  was  in  fact  applied  to  aU  the 
pett  Btzeuns  of  this  part  of  Asia :  it 
«  probably  the  same  root  as  we  find  in 
BoSy  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
tbe  Volp.  Aooording  to  Sir  H.  Raw- 
liDson^ui  **  primitiTe  Scythian/'  Aras 
tkmm  **  great.- 

'  Airian,  Andbatis,  iii  80,  f  7. 
Anisa  himself  seems  disposed  to  accept 
«  a  fact  that  the  Tanais  was  the  name 
of  the  rirer,  but  adds  that  it  most  be  a 
jifemU  l^nais  from  the  one  that  flows 
into  the  Pains  Hsotis.  Bnt  there  can 
^  no  donbt  that  the  Macedonians  in 
the  fiist  instance  took  it  for  the  Tanais, 
UHi  writers  of  the  socceedinff  period,  as 
fitnbo  has  justly  point^  out  (xi. 
P-  S09),   inUniionaUy   confirmed   tbe 

VOL.  I. 


error.  Aristotle  also  confused  the 
Araxes  with  the  laxartes,  and  reganied 
the  Taoa'is  as  a  branch  of  it  (MeUoro- 
logicdy  L  13,  §  16). 

It  may  be  added  that  the  views  of 
Herodotus  concerning  tbe  course  of  the 
Araxes  are  not  more  widely  erroneous 
than  those  entertained  in  the  last  cen- 
tury with  regard  to  the  great  rivers  of 
Central  Africa,  and  the  supposed  rela- 
tions of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile. 

'  i.  215.  Both  gold  and  copper  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  tlie  Ural 
Mountains,  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
the  Massagetffi  of  Herodotus  to  have 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  some  of  the  ranges 
of  the  Altai  (still  little  known)  may 
also  contain  these  metals  in  equal 
abundance. 
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tending  far  to  the  east ;  bnt  of  their  limits  in  this  direction 
Herodotus  had  doubtless  no  knowledge ;  he  seems  however  to 
have  regarded  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  beyond  the  Massaget®, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  Indians,  as  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
deserts. 

§  7.  The  account  given  of  India  and  its  inhabitants  by  the 
historian  is  in  many  respects  interesting  and  instructive.     He 
appears  to  have  heard  vague  reports  of  its  great  extent  and 
population,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  wealth  of  its  inhabitants :  he 
tells  us  indeed  that  the  Indians  were  by  jGetr  the  most  numerous 
people  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;^  and  that  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  Darius  much  exceeded  in  amount  that  of 
any  other  province  of  his  vast  empire.*    But  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Persian  kings  never  extended  their  dominion  beyond 
the  Punjaub  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  possessed  even  the  lower  part  of  that  river,  though  its 
course  had  been  fully  explored  by  order  of  Darius.    It  may 
indeed  be  questioned  whether  they  ever  possessed  any  real 
sovereignty  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  which  certainly  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  direction  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.    But  it  is  not  improbable  that  Darius  may  for 
a  time  have  levied  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
beyond  this  limit ;  the  amount  of  the  tribute  derived  from 
India  being  greater  than  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  only :  and  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  Herodotus  was  more  Ukely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information,  than  as  to  geographical  details.     Of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  Hindostan  proper  he  had  un- 
questionably no  knowledge :  to  him,  as  to  all  his  Greek  con- 
temporaries, India  was  the  land  of  the  Indus,  which  he  regarded 
as  flowing  "towards  the  east  and  the  rising  sun.***       The 
Indians  themselves  dwelt  the  farthest  towards  the  east  of  any 


*  ill  94.     'Ivim  .^  ir\^e6s  t€  iroKK^ 

h^Bp^wVt  Koi  f^poy  iiiraylytoy  xphs  xdy 
ras  robs  &Movf.     Again,  in  v.  8,  he 


speaks  of  the  Thiadans  aa  the  g^reatesi 
and  most  numerous  people  next  to  ike 
Indians. 
»  Note  A,  p.  265.  •  iv.  40. 
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people  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  beyond  them  in  this 
direction  there  was  nothing  but  sandy  deserts,  uninhabited  and 
unknown.'^  What  lay  beyond  these  deserts  no  one  (he  tells  us) 
was  able  to  say :  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  like  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Europe,  was  wholly  unknown,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  whether  it  was  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.® 

§  8.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  the 
Toyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (which  has  been  already  referred 
to)  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  was  continuous  sea.     Unfortunately  the  historian 
has  giren  us  no  particulars  concerning  this  interesting  voyage, 
and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being  commanded 
by  a  coimtryman  of  his  own.^    All  that  he  tells  us  is,  that 
Darius,  wishing  to  know  where  the  Indus  had  its  outlet  into 
the  sea,  sent  out  some  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,  and  other  persons  in  whom  the   king  had  the 
great^t  confidence.   These  set  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus 
in  the  Pactyan  land,  and  sailed  '^  down  the  river  towards  the 
east  and  the  rising  sun  "  till  they  came  to  the  sea ;  then  turning 
to  the  west  they  sailed  along  by  sea  till  they  ultimately  arrived, 
in  the  thirtieth  month  of  their  voyage,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  from  whence  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  had  sent 
out  his  exploring  expedition.^     Herodotus,  moreover,  adds 
that,  after  this,  Darius,  having  reduced  the  Indians  to  subjec- 
tion, ^  made  use  of  this  sea."    It  would  therefore  appear  that 
in  this  instance  at  least  the  voyage  of  discovery  did  not 
remain  a  wholly  isolated  occurrence.    Yet  we  have  seen  how 
very  imperfect  was  our  author's  knowledge  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  when  Alexander  sent  out 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
all  memory  of  this  voyage  of  Scylax  would  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the 


iu.  98,  iT.  40. 


•  « 


iv.44. 


•  Note  B,  p.  256. 


'  iv.  44. 
Q  2 
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Indus,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  rivor,  except  the 
Nile,  in  which  they  were  found.^  He  had  also  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  clothed  in  cotton,  which  he  describes  as  a  kind  of 
wool,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  certain  trees,  but  of  a  finer 
and  better  quality  than  that  of  sheep.^  They  had  also  a  large 
kind  of  reeds  (doubtless  meaning  bamboos),  of  which  they 
made  their  bows.  But  these  are  the  only  natural  productions 
of  the  country  (except  gold)  to  which  he  alludes.  His  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  contains  some 
particulars  that  were  probably  never  correct,  certainly  not  as 
applied  to  the  Indians  properly  so-called;  while  he  notices 
few,  if  any,  of  those  peculiarities,  which  have  distinguished  the 
true  Hindoo  races  in  all  ages,  and  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  them. 
But  the  Indian  tribes  which  Herodotus  directly  describes,  and 
whom  he  represents  as  living  in  a  state  of  revolting  barbarism/ 
appear  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders,  rather  than  within 
the  bounds,  of  India  proper,  and  may  probably  have  been  some 
remnants  of  the  earlier  races,  who  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  Hindoos.* 

§  9.  The  only  city  which  he  mentions  by  name  within  the  con- 
fines of  India,  according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  Cas- 
patyrus,  placed  by  him  in  the  Pactyan  land,  from  whence,  as 
we  have  seen,  Scylax  and  his  companions  set  out  on  their 
exploring  voyage,  but  there  are  no  means  of  identifying  either 
the  city  or  the  district  with  any  certainty.*  All  that  we 
know  is  that  the  Factyans  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
other  Indians,  apparently  bordering  on  the  Bactrians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  in  their  warlike 
disposition.     It  is  in  connection  with  this  tribe  of  Indians 


>  iy.  44.  »  iii.  106. 

*  iii.  98-101. 

*  One  of  the  most  revolting  of  these 
customs —that  of  killing  and  eating  the 
aged  and  feeble  members  of  their 
families— ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  a 
tribe  whom  he  names  Padieans  (iii.  99), 


is  still  said  to  prevaU  among  the  abo- 
riginal races  woo  inhabit  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  among  the 
recesses  of  the  Yindhya  mountains. 
(Duncker,  Gtadi.  de$  AUerthums.  vol.  IL 
p.  268.) 
•  Note  0,  p.  256. 
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that  Herodotus  tells  ns  the  strange  story  (copied  by  many 
succeeding  writers)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  the 
gold,  with  which  they  paid  the  Persian  tribute.  Gold  indeed, 
he  says,  was  produced  in  yast  abundance  in  India,  some  of  it 
washed  down  by  the  streams,  and  some  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
bat  the  greater  part  of  it  was  procured  in  the  following 
manner.^ 

Eeyond  the  confines  of  the  Pactyan  land  lay  an  extensive 
sandy  desert  in  which  there  dwelt  a  hind  of  ants,  not  so  large 
as  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes,  which  burrowed  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  threw  up  large  heaps,  like  ordinary  ant-hills,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows.  This  sand  abounded  in  gold;  and 
the  Indians,  traversing  the  desert  upon  very  fleet  camels, 
filled  their  sacks  with  sand  from  these  heaps,  and  then  retreated 
in  all  haste,  pursued  by  the  ants  with  such  speed  that,  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  considerable  start,  they  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  them. 

§  10*  The  locality  from  whence  this  gold  was  derived,  is  very 
obscurely  indicated,  though  Herodotus  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived it  as  situated  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  which  he  refers.^  Heeren  identifies  it  without  hesita- 
tion with  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Little  Thibet,  but  there  is  really  no  foundation  for 
this  assumption.  Herodotus  never  mentions  the  existence  of 
any  mountains  in  this  part  of  Asia  at  all,^  and  hence  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  real  notion  of  its  physical  geography. 
The  vague  idea,  that  all  to  the  east  of  the  Indians  was  a  sandy 
desert,  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  real  fact  of 


»  Herodot  iii.  105, 106. 

*  Megasthenes  (ap.  Strab  zv.  p.  706), 
in  repeating  the  wme  story,  places  the 
scene  of  it  among  the  Derdae,  '*  a  people 
among  the  monntains  towards  the  east 
of  In<Sa,'*  and  describes  the  locality  as 
a  high  table-land  (ipovdiiov)  of  about 
3000  stadia  in  circumferenoa.  Pliny, 
who  probably  derived  the  story  from 
Megasthenea,  writes  the  name  Dards, 
and  places  them  **  in  regione  septem- 


trionalium  Indorum"  (H.  N.  xi.  30, 
§  1 1 1).  They  are  in  all  probability  the 
same  people  who  are  still  known  aa 
Dnrds  or  Dards,  and  inhabit  tlie  lofty 
mountain  tracts  on  the  borders  of  Ka- 
firistan  and  Thibet. 

'  In  this  respect,  as  we  shall  see, 
Gtesias  was  far  in  adyanoe  of  him,  as 
he  was  aware  that  many  of  the  tribes 
in  this  part  of  India  inhabited  rugged, 
mouutainoua  districts. 
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the  occurrence  of  a  broad  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Indus^  and  would  be  confirmed  by  yague  reports 
that  similar  deserts  were  found  also  to  the  east  of  Bactria  and 
the  adjoining  countries.  Almost  all  the  mountain  chains  in 
this  part  of  Asia  appear  to  be  highly  auriferous,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  tiiat  very  large  quantities  of  gold  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  plains  at  their  foot, 
where  it  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  shape  of  gold-dust,  or 
gold-sand.  That  the  Indian  tribute  was  actually  paid  in  this 
form  into  the  treasury  of  the  Persian  king  was  a  fact  concerning 
which  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information. 

The  story  of  the  ants  on  the  other  hand  is  one  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  divine  the  origin  ;  and  of  the  various  explana- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  none  can  be  said  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory.^  It  appears  certain  however  that  the  fable  is  a 
genuine  Indian  tradition,*  though  embellished  by  the  infor- 
mants of  the  historian ;  it  is  not  only  repeated  by  later  Greek 
writers  on  India,  such  as  Megasthenes  and  Nearchus,  but  re- 
appears in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  found  in  the  Arabian 
geographers.^  One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  animal,  whatever  it  was,  to  which  this  strange  misnomer 
was  applied,  was  certainly  a  real  creature,  as  not  only  does 
Herodotus  tell  us  that  specimens  of  them  were  preserved  in  the 
menageries  of  the  Persian  king,*  but  Nearchus — one  of  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  writers  of  his  time — ^asserts  that  he 
had  himself  seen  their  skins.'  And  so  persistent  are  such 
fables,  when  once  propagated,  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury one  of  these  "  Indian  ants  "  was  said  to  have  been  sent  as 
a  present  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Sultan  Soliman  *  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


»  Note  D,  p.  257. 

*  See  a  passage  from  the  MaMblii- 
rata,  cited  oy  Profeesor  Wilson  {Ariana 
p.  135),  where  mentiun  is  found  of  *'  that 
gold  which  is  dug  up  by  Pippilikas 
(antB)f  and  is  therefore  called  Pippilika 


(ant-gold)." 

'  See  the  passages  collected  by 
Larcher  and  Babr  iu  their  notes  upon 
Herodotus.  *  iii.  102. 

*  Nearchus  ap.  Arrian.  Indica^  c.  15. 

*  It    is    described   by   Basbequins 
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§  11.  With  this  exception  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus 
tells  us  none  of  the  fables  which  were  current  in  later  times  about 
India,  and  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  Ctesias  and 
other  subsequent  writers.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that 
this  was  due  rather  to  the  scantiness  of  his  information  than  to 
its  authenticity.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  even  mentions 
the  elephants  of  India,  which  naturally  figure  in  so  prominent 
a  manner  in  the  writings  of  all  subsequent  authors ;  nor  does 
he  notice  its  ivory  or  precious  stones;  even  where  he  cites 
India  in  confirmation  of  his  view  that  the  extreme  regions  of 
the  earth  possessed  the  most  valuable  productions,  he  dwells 
only  upon  its  abundance  of  gold  and  cotton ;  adding  however, 
in  a  general  way,  that  all  the  animals  there, — both  quadrupeds 
and  birds — ^grew  to  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere.^ 


Section  2. — Persian  Empire :  Satrapies. 

§  1.  Of  the  countries  that  formed  part  of  the  Persian  Empire 
in  his  time,  Herodotus  had  undoubtedly  a  general  knowledge. 
He  knew  not  only  the  provinces  into  which  that  empire  was 
divided,  but  was  acquainted  at  least  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  tribes  and  nations  by  which  they  were  inhabited ; 
and  has  preserved  to  us  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  is  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  interest.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  told 
us  from  what  source  he  derived  the  account  of  the  satrapies 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  third  book ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  based  upon  authentic  information,  and  was  in 
all  probability  derived  originally  from  some  official  record.^ 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  possessed  anything 


{Spiat.  iv.  p.  343  ed.  Elzevir),  hwt  only  |       •  The  dieooveiy  and  interpretation 
/ram  heanay,  as  "formica  ludica,  me-      in  modem  days  of  the  lists  of  subject 


diooris  oanis  magnltudine,  mordax  ad- 
modnm  et  seTa."     What  the  animal 


tribes  and  races  that  are  fomid  on  the 
i'ersian  monuments,  have  supplied  us 


may  t«aUy  haye  been  it  is  impossible      with  materials  of  the  greatest  value  for 
to  oonjecture.  comparison  with  those  fUmiahed   by 


'  iii.  106. 


Herodotus. 
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like  a  complete  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
question.  We  have  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  were 
his  ideas  concerning  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  lands  that 
adjoined  it.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  he  regarded  the 
Euxine  as  far  exceeding  in  length  its'  real  dimensions,*  and  as 
he  had  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  true  position  of  its 
western  extremity  (near  Byzantium),  he  necessarily  extended 
it  at  the  other  end  a  great  deal  too  far  to  the  east.  One  effect 
of  this  error  was  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  same  meridian  with 
that  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  where  he  describes  four  nations — ^the 
Persians,  Modes,  Setspirians  and  Colchians,  as  filling  up  the 
whole  breadth  of  Asia  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
he  considered  them  as  lying  nearly  on  the  same  line  from  north 
to  south,  so  that  the  Colchians  on  the  northern  sea,  would  be 
(to  use  the  phrase  which  he  himself  elsewhere  employs)  oppo- 
site to  the  Persians  on  the  south ;  or  as  we  should  say,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  them.^  •  The  Caspian  Sea  would  be  in 
consequence  placed  several  degrees  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  whole  of  the  adjoining  regions  thrown  into  confusion,  but 
as  we  have  no  details  concerning  these  countries — Herodotus 
himseK  having  evidently  no  clear  idea  of  their  position— we 
cannot  trace  any  farther  the  results  of  this  error. 

§  2.  Even  in  regard  to  the  great  peninsula  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor — as  it  was  called  by  later  geographers'—with  which 
Herodotus  was  comparatively  familiar,  as  its  coasts  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  Greek  colonies,  many  of  which  the 
historian  had  himself  visited, — his  geographical  knowledge, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  very  inaccurate.    While 


*  See  preoeding  Chapter. 

^  It  is  in  this  sense  (as  we  have  seen) 
that  he  himself  speaks  of  the  montlis 
of  the  Nile  as  lying  opposite  to  those  of 
the  Danube. 

'  It  may  be  as  weU  to  mention  here 
(once  for  all)  that  the  name  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  familiar  to  the  student  of 


ancient  geography,  was  not  in  use 
either  amone  Greek  or  Boman  writers 
until  a  very  late  period.  Orosios,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  is  the  fiist  extant  writer 
who  employs  the  term  in  its  modem 
sense. 
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the  excessive  length  assigned  by  him  to  the  Euxine  necessarily 
led  him  to  prolong  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  he  considered  its  breadth  to  be  much 
less  than  it  really  is.  For  he  tells  us  that  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Cilicia,  the  direct  route  across  to  Sinope  on 
the  Euxine,  was  not  more  than  five  days'  journey  '^for  an 
actiye  man."^  But  the  real  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  in  this 
part  more  than  five  degrees  of  latitude,  thus  giving  about 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  for  each  day's  journey — a  distance 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  that 
expression  :*  and  even  the  narrowest  neck  or  isthmus  (between 
the  gulf  of  Scanderoon  and  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus)  is 
very  nearly  four  degrees  and  a  half. 

§  3.  Farther  to  the  east  again  he  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  two  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and 
knew  that  they  both  flowed  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia : 
but  he  correctly  describes  several  of  the  principal  affluents  of 
the  latter  stream ;  as  well  as  the  Choaspes,  on  which  the  Persian 
capital  of  Susa  was  situated.  He  had  indeed  special  means  of 
information  in  regard  to  this  part  of  Asia,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  Babylon,  and  per- 
haps even  Susa  itself.^    It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  his 


»  L  72,  ii.  34. 

*  Scylaz  (aboat  a  oentniT  later)  gives 
the  same  estimate  of  five  days'  journey 
(Periplus,  §  102),  without  adding  the 
important  qualification  of  Herodotus 
<*  for  an  active  man  "  thC^v  MpC).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  expression 
points  to  the  case  of  a  courier ;  and  that 
these  may  have  accomplished  in  ancient 
times  as  long  journeys  as  the  Persian 
couriers  at  ike  present  day,  who  not 
un&equently  travel  on  foot  at  the  rate 
of  50  miles  a  day.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Herodotus  referred  to 
any  such  exceptional  rate  of  traveUing ; 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  is  such  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey.  (See  Rennell's  Oeogrtwhy  of 
Herodotus,  p.  190,  4to  edit  ana  Raw- 


linson's  note  on  the  passage  in  his  fie- 
rodotus,  vol.  1.  p.  210.)  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Herodotus  relied  upon 
erroneous  information.  Eratosthenes, 
at  a  later  period,  assigned  3000  stadia 
as  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  which 
(at  600  stadia  to  the  degree)  would  be 
pretty  nearly  correct  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  1, 

S68).  Yet  Pliny  gives  it  as  only  200 
Oman  miles ;  reducing  it  again  even 
below  the  estimate  of  Herodotus ;  while 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  extends  it 
to  6}  degrees  of  latitude,  considerably 
beyond  the  real  breadth. 

*  I  cannot  at  all  concur  with  Ifr. 
Bawlinson  and  Colonel  Mure  in  re- 
garding the  passage  in  vi.  119  concem- 
mg  the  Eretrians  who  were  established 
at  Arderioca  as  conclusive  with  regard 
to  Herodotus  having  visited  Susa.   The 
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detailed  account  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  was 
derived  in  great  part  from  personal  observation.  But  of 
Upper  Asia,  as  it  was  commonly  called  by  later  Greek 
writers* — the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  which  occupies  the 
whole  extent  from  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  those  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  Herodotus  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  correct  geographical  knowledge  what- 
ever, though  he  knew  the  names  and  some  other  particulars 
concerning  the  nations  which  occupied  it.  The  great  moun- 
tain chains,  which  in  fact  determine  the  physical  geography 
of  all  this  part  of  Asia,  naturally  occupy  a  prominent  part  in 
the  description  of  later  geographers,  and — though  their  real 
direction  and  relations  were  very  imperfectly  understood^  yet 
we  at  least  find  that  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  were  fully  alive 
to  their  importance.  But  no  trace  of  such  an  idea  is  found  in 
Herodotus.  With  the  exception  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, which  (as  we  have  seen)  had  at  an  early  period  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Greek  voyagers  to  the  Euxine,  and  which 
is  described  by  the  historian  as  the  loftiest  of  all  mountains 
with  which  he  was  acquainted ' — he  does  not  notice  any  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia.  Even  in  the  description  of  the 
route  from  Sardis  to  Susa — already  adverted  to — he  briefly 
notices  the  existence  of  a  narrow  pass  or  gate  (Pylae)  at  a 


statement  that  they  coutinucd  there 
dowQ  to  his  own  time  (ot  koI  fi^xpi  ip^^o 
tlxoy  tV  X^P^^  radrrjyt  (pvKdffffoyrts 
tV  ApX"^'?"  yK&atrav)  ifl  surely  one 
that  he  might  easily  learn  at  second- 
hfuid;  and  the  very  same  phrase  is 
used  by  him  in  speaking  of  the  Bar- 
c»ans,  who  were  transferred  to  a  village 
in  Baistria  (^ircp  fri  ica2  is  ifil  ^v  oIk€V' 
fAtyri  iy  rf  y^  rp  BtucTpip^  iv.  204),  where 
we  certainly  cannot  suppose  Herodotus 
to  have  visited  them  in  person. 

At  the  same  time  if  it  be  admitted 
that  he  actually  went  to  Babylon — and 
this  is  agreed  on  all  hands—there  is 
certainly  no  improbability  in  his  having 
continued  his  journey  to  the  court  of 
the  Great  King.  But  the  absence  of 
any  description  or  detailed  notice  of 


Susa  itself  appears  to  me  conclusive 
against  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
there.  Few  bubjects  oould  be  more  in- 
teresting to  the  Greeks  than  the  court 
and  capital  of  the  Pendan  king,  and 
Herodotus  would  have  had  abundant 
op{)ortunities  of  introd ucing  a  description 
of  them  into  his  history,  had  he  been 
able  to  ilo  so  from  personal  observation. 

*  The  expression  ^  Akw  *A(rl'n  is  used 
by  Herodotus  himself  in  one  ptissiige 
(i.  95,  *Aa'ffvpi»y  dpx^'^^*'  '^^  ^^ 
*A<rlris%  but  apparently  in  a  wider  sens^i 
tliaii  that  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  later  geographers.  The  Assyrian 
Empire  extended  to  the  Halys,  and 
probably  this  was  the  limit  which  the 
historian  had  in  his  mind. 

'  i.  203. 
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particular  point  of  the  Cilician  mountaiDS,^  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  an  army  would  have  to  encounter,  but  there  is 
no  other  allusion  to  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  as  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  this  part  of  Asia.     While  the  systematic 
geographers  of  later  times  attached  even  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  this  mountain  range,  the  very  name  of  the  Taurus 
is  not  found  in  Herodotus,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  was  familiar  with  it  in  its  original  and  proper  signification 
as  applied  to  the  mountains  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia.     As  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  few  subjects 
upon  which  the  ideas  of  an  unscientific  observer  are  apt  to 
be  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  conformation  and 
diaracter  of  mountain  chains.    Isolated  peaks,  like  jStna  or 
Ararat,  attract  at  once  his  attention  and  wonder:  but  it  is 
only  the  scientific  traveller  or  geographer  who  will  group 
into  their  natural  order  and  connection  the  more  complicated 
ramifications  of  extensive  mountain  ranges.    At  the  same  time 
it  is  but  fair  to  Herodotus  to  observe  that  he  has  nowhere 
professed  to  give  us  any  regular  geographical  sketch  of  Asia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  outline  already  discussed,  and 
he  may  not  unreasonably  have  regarded  the  ethnography  of 
the  Persian  Empire  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  as  having  a 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  his  historical  subject  than  its 
physical  geography. 

§  4.  The  most  important  passage  id  Herodotus  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Persian  Empire — that  in  which  he  describes  its 
division  into  satrapies  by  Darius  • — is  indeed  primarily  of  an 
ethnographical  character,  though  combined  with  information  of 
a  purely  statistical  nature,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
derived — though  perhaps  not  directly — from  an  official  record. 
But  interesting  as  this  enumeration  of  the  provinces  and 
nations  subject  to  the  Great  King  is  in  itself,  it  derives  great 


*  This,  &8  we  shaU  see,  was  not  the 
celebrated  pass  commonly  known  as 
the  Cilician  Gates,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  younger  Cyrus  and  by  Alex- 


ander, bnt  one  farther  east,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Oappadocia  and  Melitene. 
•  iii.  89-97. 
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additional  value  from  a  comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
different  tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  vast  army  of 
Xerxes:^  a  statement  evidently  proceeding  from  a  different 
and  independent  source,  and  remarkable  at  once  for  its  general 
agreement,  and  for  its  occasional  discrepancies  with  the  list  of 
the  satrapies.  We  have  now  also  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  with  the  less  copious  and  detailed — but  undoubtedly 
authentic — lists  of  the  different  nations  subject  to  the  Persian 
king,  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  himself  at  Behistun 
and  Persepolis."  In  the  following  brief  review  of  the  nations 
in  question,  the  order  adopted  by  Herodotus  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  satrapies  will  be  followed,  fts  the  most  convenient 
for  reference,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  deviations  from 
geographical  sequence. 

§  5.  Beginning  with  Asia  Minor  (as  was  natural  for  the 
historian  to  do),  we  find  that  great  country  divided  into  four 
satrapies  or  provinces.  The  first  of  these  comprised  the 
lonians,  iEolians,  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians :  that  is 
to  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  regions  from  the  borders  of 
the  Troad  to  those  of  Cilicia  (including  all  the  Greek  colonies 
with  which  the  coasts  were  studded),  together  with  the  inland 
tribes  of  the  Milyans,  whom  Herodotus  regarded  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Lycians,  and  the  Magnesians,  whom  he  here 
separates  from  the  other  lonians,  with  whom  they  were  usually 
associated.^ 

The  second  satrapy  contained  the  two  well-known  nations 


>  vii.  61-88. 

<  These  lists  are  given  by  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  in  a  note  to  his  Herodotus  (iii. 
94,  note  6).  The  original  inscriptions 
wiU  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Memoir  on  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (published  by  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1846),  at  pp.  zxYii.  280  and 
294. 

'  The  omission  of  the  Pisidians  is  re- 
markable, as  they  could  hardly  have 
been  included  among  the  Pamphylians. 
Nor  do  they  figure  in  the  army  of 


Xerxes.  Probably  these  wild  moun- 
taineers were  not  reduced  to  any  real 
subjection,  but  continued  to  enjoy  a 
state  of  virtual  independence,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Isaurians  down  to  a 
much  later  period.  In  the  time  of  the 
yonnger  Cyrus  the  Pisidians  appear  as 
a  race  of  lawless  freebooter.^  whom  that 
prince  proposed  uttc^rly  to  extirpate  as 
the  only  means  of  effectually  protecting 
the  neighbouring  nations  against  their 
incursions.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  Li.  §  11, 
2.  §  1.) 
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of  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  together  with  three  obscure  tribes 
— ^the  LasonianSy  Cabalians,  and  Hygennians.  Of  these  the 
two  former  names  appear  again  in  the  catalogue  of  the  troops 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  are  associated  with  the  Milyans  :*  and 
are  apparently  regarded  by  our  author  as  the  same  people, 
originally  of  Mseonian  race:  the  Hygennians  are  otherwise 
unknown. 

In  the  third  satrapy  were  comprised  the  Hellespontians  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Straits  (including  probably  the  whole 
district  subsequently  known  as  the  Troad),  the  Phrygians, 
the  Asiatic  Thracians  (that  is,  as  he  elsewhere  explains,^  the 
Bithynians),  the  Paphlagonians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the 
Syrians,  by  which  term  he  here  means  the  Cappadocians,  who 
were  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day  by  the  name 
of  Syrians  or  White  Syrians.®  This  powerful  people,  whose 
native  name  of  Cappadocians — under  which  they  figure  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius — was  well  known  to  the  historian,  occu- 
pied in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  river  Halys  on  the  west  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on 
the  east,  and  from  the  Gilicians  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  The  Mariandynians  (who  here  occur  somewhat 
out  of  their  place)  though  a  comparatively  insignificant  tribe, 
were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  their  occupying  the  shores  of 
the  Pontus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Heraclea.  The  Chalybes  or  Chalybians,  whose 
name  is  here  omitted,  but  who  are  mentioned  among  the 
nations  subdued  by  Croesus,^  occupied  a  district  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  east  of  the  Halys,  which  must  also  have  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  third  satrapy. 

*  Til.  77.    Thd  names  here  appear  |  thenameof  one  of  the  nations  described 
under  the  slightly  altered  forms,  Caba-      has  undoubtedly  faUen  out  of  our  MSS. 

The  same  conjecture  was  previously 
made  by  Wesseling  (ad  loo.),  but  all 
such  restitutions  must  be  extremely  un- 
certain; and  the  very  rude  style  of 
equipment  of  the  people  in  question 


Hans  and  Lysinians.  The  discrepance 
of  oar  existing  manuscripts  in  regard 
to  such  obscure  names  is  not  to  be.  won- 
dered at. 

»  vii.  75.  •  i.  72. 

'  i.  28.    Mr.  Rawlinson  suggests  the      appears  unsuitable  to  a  race  so  cele- 
insertion  of  their  name  in  the  catalogue      brated  as  the  Chalybes  for  their  skill 


of  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  76%  where 


as  workers  in  mctaL 
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§  6.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  province  was  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  by  a  single  people — the  Cilicians,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  far  greater  extent  of  territory  than  the  later  geo- 
graphers, comprising  not  only  the  maritime  province  subse- 
quently known  by  their  name,  but  the  whole  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  the  districts  on  each  side  of  it,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  Armenia  and  the  Matienians.  They  were  evidently  « 
numerous  and  powerful  people ;  and  are  distinguished  as 
furnishing,  in  addition  to  an  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses  every  year  for 
the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

The  fifth  province  consisted  of  Syria  (in  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term)  including  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  with  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  though  the  intervening  strip  of  desert  between  these 
and  the  last  outposts  of  Syria  seems  to  have  been  always  held 
by  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  interior,  who,  though  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Persians,  were  never  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  sixth  district  consisted  of  Egypt,  together  with  the 
Cyrenaica  and  the  adjoining  Libyan  tribes.  The  Ethiopian 
tribes  above  Egypt,  like  the  Arabians,  were  not  subject  to 
regular  tribute,  but  presented  an  annual  contribution  in 
another  form,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ebony  and  ivory, 

§  7.  Thus  far  the  satrapies  are  enumerated  by  Herodotus  in 
their  natural  geographical  sequence;  but  he  now — for  what 
reason  we  know  not — departs  suddenly  from  that  order,  and 
enumerates  as  the  seventh  district  one  of  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire  towards  the  east.  The  four  nations  of  which  it 
was  composed  are  indeed  all  imperfectly  known  to  us:  and 
their  geographical  position  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt  But 
the  Gandarians  at  least  may  be  placed  with  reasonable  certainty 
on  the  frontiers  of  India,  in  the  modem  Afghanistan,^  and  the 


*  We  have  seen  that  the  Gandarians 
were  already  known,  hy  name  at  least, 
to  Hecatffius,  who  places  the  city  of 


Gaspapynis  in  their  territory  (Hecatona, 
Fr.  17S,  179).  1  here  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  the  same;  people  who 
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other  three  tribes  probably  occupied  parts  of  the  same  moun- 
tain-tract intervening  between  Bactria,  Aria,  and  India.  The 
Gandarians  and  the  DadicaB  are  again  mentioned  among  the 
tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  they 
were  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bactrians, 
but  had  a  separate  commander  of  their  own.  The  Sattagydians 
and  Aparytse  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  are  the  names 
found  in  any  other  ancient  author :  but  the  former  have  been 
identified  with  some  plausibility  with  a  people  called  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  Thatagush, — who  there  figure  on  the 
borders  of  Arachosia  and  India.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  name  of  the  Arachosians  does  not  appear  in  Herodotus ; 
though  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  later  Greek  geographers:  it  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  district  subsequently  known  as  Arachosia  formed 
a  part  of  his  seventh  province,  for  which  there  would  thus  be 
ample  room  between  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  frontiers  of 
India. 

§  8.  The  eighth  province  consisted  only  of  Susiana,  or  the 
land  of  the  Cissians ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  Khu- 
zistan.  It  naturally  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the 
circumstance  of  Susa  itself  having  become  from  the  time  of 
Darius  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  name  of  the  Cissians,  which  is  hardly  found  in  later 
geographers,*  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time 
of  -^EJschylus.*  * 


figure  as  the  Gandharas  in  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  who 
appear  to  have  been  sitnated  to  the 
south  of  the  Paropamisns  or  Hindoo 
Kooah  (see  Wilson  s  Arianay  pp.  125, 
131).  The  name  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  preaerred  in  the  modem  Ean^ 
dahar. 

The  name  of  the  Qandarii  is  not 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
expedition ;  but  that  of  Gandaritis  is 
applied  by  Strabo  to  a  district  west  of 
the  Indus  in  the  valley  of  the  Gabul 
river  (XT.  p.  697) ;  and  he  also  tells  us 


that  some  gave  the  name  of  Gandaris  to 
the  territory  beyond  the  Hydraotes, 
which  was  subject  to  the  second  Poms 
(lb.  p.  699).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
however  tiiat  the  Grandarians  of  Hero- 
dotus and  HecatiBus  were  a  people  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus. 

*  Strabo  only  mentions  it  in  passing 
as  a  name  by  which  the  Susians  were 
al»o  known  (xv.  p.  72S).  The  modem 
name  of  Ehuzistan  is  in  some  measure 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

»  ^schyl.  PerwB,  v.  27. 
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The  ninth  satrapy  comprised  all  Babylonia  and  the  red  of 
Assyria — a  phrase  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the 
meaning.  Herodotus  generally  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  in  his  first  book  distinctly 
describes  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  Assyria  after  the  fall  of 
Nineyeh.  But  we  not  only  know  that  the  two  monarchies 
were  in  reality  quite  distinct ;  but  the  names  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  retained  in  later  times  as  characterizing 
separate  districts ;  the  former  appellation,  as  thus  employed, 
being  confined  to  the  great  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  capital.  Yet  Herodotus,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  describing  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  appears 
to  assign  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  either 
to  Armenia  or  Matiene,  thus  leaving  no  room  on  that  aide  for 
Assyria  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  he  never  uses  the  term 
Mesopotamia,  which  indeed  could  obviously  never  have  been 
an  ethnic  appellation,  and  was  probably  only  a  term  invented, 
or  adopted,  at  a  later  period  by  Greek  geographers.'  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  region  which  Herodotus  meant 
to  comprise  in  the  ninth  satrapy  included  all  Mesopotamia 
as  well  as  Babylonia,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

§  9.  The  tenth  government  contained  the  important  and  well- 
known  province  of  Media,  of  which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,* 
together  with  two  other  tribes  —the  Paricanians  and  the  Ortho- 
corybantes — whose  names  are  wholly  un'known  to  us,  though 
that  of  the  Paricanians  may  perhaps  be  an  altered  form  for 
Parsetaecanians  or  Paraetacenians,  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  a  Median  tribe. 

The  eleventh  district  comprised  four  nations  or  tribes — none 


*  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  probably 
came  into  use  among  the  Greeks  after 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  in 
ieuoi  merely  a  translation  of  the  name 
Aram-Nahara'im,  "Syria  of  the  two 
rivers,"  by  which  the  district  was  known 
to  the  Jews,  and  doubtless  to  the  other 


Semitic  nations.  Arrian  expressly 
tells  us  (Anab,  yii.  7,  §  3)  that  it  wa^  a 
native  appellation.  Among  extant 
Greek  authors  it  is  first  found  in  Poly- 
bius  (v.  44,  48). 
*  See  Note  E,  p.  258. 
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of  them  apparently  of  much  importance — the  Caspians^  the 
FansicflB,  tlie  Pantimathi,  and  the  Daritse.  The  first  of  these 
was  doubtless  the  same  people  that  are  found  in  the  later 
geographers  settled  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  sea  to 
which  they  gave  their  name;  they  occupied  the  tract  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyrus  or  Kur  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  known  in  modem  times  as  Ghilan.  The  other 
three  tribes,  whose  names  are  utterly  unknown,  may  probably 
be  placed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  same  basin,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Mazanderan,  or  the  lofty  mountains  that 
bound  it  to  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  was 
included  by  later  geographers  in  Hyrcania :  but  though  the 
Hyrcanians  figure  in  the  array  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  their 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies. 

§  10.  The  twelfth  satrapy  included  the  Bactrians,  *^  as  far  as 
the  ^gli  " — a  tribe  who  have  been  supposed,  but  upon  very 
slight  grounds,  to  have  been  located  upon  the  laxartes :  this 
view,  however,  is  difiScult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
Sogdiails,  of  whose  locality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  who  inter- 
vened between  the  BactrieLus  and  the  laxartes,  belonged  to  a 
different  government.  The  twelfth  satrapy  was  in  fact  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  Bactrians  proper,  who  were  doubtless  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  still  a  powerful  and  flourishing  people. 

The  thirteenth  province  contained  the  Armenians,  with  the 
Factyans,  and  other  adjacent  tribes  extending  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Armenia  of 
Herodotus  was  much  less  extensive  than  the  country  known 
by  that  name  in  later  times,  as  he  obviously  assigned  to  the 
Saspeires  or  Saspirians,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region 
known  in  later  times  as  Eastern  Armenia.  The  name  of  the 
Factyans  is  not  found  elsewhere.* 


**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  they  were  oertainly  distinct  from 
the  Pactyans*  who  adjoined  the  Indus, 
and  in  whose  territory  the  city  of  Gos- 
patyros  was  situated.  (See  above,  p. 
227).  But  this  case  of  the  unquestion- 
able occurrence  of  two  distinct  tribes  of 


the  same  nnme  in  distant  provinces, 
may  act  as  a  warning  against  the  too 
haety  identification  of  different  tribes, 
in  other  cases,  merely  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  name. 

The  Factyans  who  appear  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  67)  were 

VOL.  I.  R 
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§  11.  The  fourteenth  satrapy  was  an  extensive  one,  and  com- 
prised some  tribes  known  to  be  nnmerons  and  powerful,  but 
whose  limits  are  not  easily  defined.  It  included  the  Sagar- 
tians,  Sarangeans,  Thamanseans,  Utians,  and  Mycians :  "  to- 
gether with  the  islands  in  the  Erythraean  Sea."  This  last 
addition  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  southern  limit  of  the 
province  in  question  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  :*  and  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  (though  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  nothing  more)  that  the  Mycians  occupied  the 
district  still  called  Mekran,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Persia.*  The  Sarangeans  may  be  confidently  iden- 
tified with  the  Zarangians  or  Drangians  of  later  writers,  who 
occupied  the  district  now  known  as  Seistan.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Utians,  — who  appear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  associated  with 
the  Mycians  and  Paricanians  (evidently  the  people  of  that  name 
assigned  to  the  seventeenth  satrapy),  are  otherwise  unknown,^ 
and  can  only  be  conjecturaUy  placed  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  empire,  where  they  probably  adjoined  the  Mycians.  The 
Sagartians, — who  were  cleaxly  a  nomad  race,  and  appear  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  as  furnishing  8000  horsemen  armed  only 
with  lassoes, — probably  inhabited,  or  rather  roamed  over,  the 
central  districts  adjoining  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran.  The 
ThamansBans  are  wholly  unknown:  but  as  Herodotus  elsewhere® 
associates  them  with  the  Sarangians,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Chorasmians,  they  evidently  inhabited  some  part  of  the 
same  great  plateau. 

§  12.  The  fifteenth  satrapy  was  composed  of  two  nations  only 


clearly  the  eastern  people  of  the  name, 
from  the  borders  of  India. 

*  The  islands  in  question  can  hardly 
be  any  otlier  than  those  in  the  Persian 


on  the  southern  sea. 

'  Major  Rennell  identifies  tlie  Utians 
with  the  Uxians  of  later  writers,  who 
inhabited  the    Bakhti3rari  mountains. 


Gulf,  which   (as    already  mentioned)  i  near  Ispahan  and  between  Susiana  and 

Herodotus  does  not  distinguish  from  Perscpolis ;  but  this  is  a  mere  oonjec- 

the  Erythrtean  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean.  ture.    The  resemblance  of  name  is  by 

*  The  name  of  the  Mycians  is  cited  no  means  conclusive,  and  the  mode  in 

also  from  Hecataeus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  I  which  they  are    associated  with  the 

y.  Mv«ro(),  and  the  few  words  iK  Mvkup  j  Mycians,  Paricanians,  and  Sarangeans 

fls  'Apd^riy  irorofdv  may  perhaps  be  re-  i  would  certainly  lead  us  to  a  di&rent 

garded  as  affording  an  additional  argu-  '  conclusion, 

ment  in  favour  of  their  being  situated  '  *  iii.  1 17. 
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— ^the  Sacse  and  the  Caspians.  As  the  latter  name  has  already 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  satrapy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  place  for  them  here,  in  any  connection  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  it  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  reading  is 
cormpt,  but  none  of  the  emendations  proposed  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  Sacae  con- 
veys little  information,  from  the  vague  manner  in  which  we 
know  it  to  be  employed.  Herodotus  himself  tells  us  that 
the  Persians  gave  the  name  of  SacsB  or  Sacans  to  all  the 
Scythians;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions.^  In  the  review  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
however  we  find  the  Sacae  in  question  associated  under  one 
commander  with  the  Bactrians,  though  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements were  different.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  in  reality  the  Scythian  tribes  bordering  on  the  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  to  the  east,  a  part  of  whom  had  submitted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Persian  king,  and  send  their  contingent  to  his 
armies.  Their  relations  with  the  more  civilized  nations  to  which 
they  adjoined  were  doubtless  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Turco- 
mans of  the  present  day;  nominally  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  when  the  government  was  strong,  and  lapsing  into  more 
complete  independence  whenever  the  pressure  was  removed. 

§  13.  The  sixteenth  satrapy  presents  no  geographical  diffi- 
culties ;  all  the  four  nations  of  which  it  was  composed — the  Par- 
thians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians  and  Arians — being  well  known. 
The  Parthians,  afterwards  so  celebrated  a  name,  were  at  this 
time  a  comparatively  unimportant  people,  inhabiting  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  now  known  as  Khorasan. 
The  Chorasmians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  mountain 


'  Herodot.  viii.  64.  The  word  used 
throaghont  the  Persian  inacriptions  is 
**  Saka.**  It  is  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus says  the  SacsB  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  were  in  reality  a  Scythian  tribe 
named  Amyrgians  (^Afi^fryioi),  and  in 
the  inscription  on  t)ic  tomb  of  Darius 


at  Naksh-i-Rnstam  one  tribe  of  the 
SacsB  is  distin^ished  as  ^  Saka  Huma- 
varga/'  obviously  the  name  which  He- 
rodotus has  converted  into  Amyigians. 
(See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  iv. 
p.  65,  notes  5,  6.) 
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range,  occapied  the  broad  level  tract  east  of  the  Caspian^ 
known  even  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Kharesm.  The 
Sogdians  held  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  the  Chorasmians 
and  north  of  the  Bactrians,  which  was  known  to  subsequent 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Sogdiana,  and  has  retained  the 
appellation  of  Soghd  down  to  our  own  times.  Its  position  is 
most  clearly  marked  by  that  of  its  capital,  Maracanda  or 
Samarcand.  The  Arians  again  occupied  the  tract  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  the 
Farthians,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  Afghanistan, 
where  their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Herat. 

§  14.  The  seventeenth  satrapy  consisted  of  two  nations  only ; 
the  Paricanians,  whose  name  is  otherwise  unknown,^  and  the 
Ethiopians,  whom  Herodotus,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  ex- 
pressly terms  the  AsicUic  Ethiopians.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  last, — who  were  associated  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with 
the  Indians, — were  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  extending  along  the  Erythraean  Sea  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  where  to 
this  day  a  people  is  found  that  are  almost  black,  and  as 
backward  in  civilization  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus.^  The  Paricanians  were  probably  the  people  of 
the  interior  of  the  same  district,  who  may  have  been  as  superior 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  as  the  Belooches  are  at  the 
present  time  to  the  miserable  race  stiU  found  along  the  sea- 
board. The  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  are  doubtless  the  same 
people  as  were  called  by  later  Greek  geographers  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi ;  the  name  of  Gedrosia  applied  by  them  to  Beloochistan 
in  general  is  not  found  in  Herodotus. 

Nor  does  the  far  more  flourishing  and  important  province 
of  Garmania  (Eerman),  appear  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies ;  but 
as  Herodotus  elsewhere  includes  the  Germanians  * — evidently 


>  They  are  oertainly  distinct  from 
the  people  of  the  same  name  already 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  satrapy. 

s  vu.  78. 


'  L  125.  This  remarkable  form  of 
the  name  leads  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  ob- 
serve  that  it  ^'maj  teach  ns  caution  in 
basing  theories  of  ethnic  affinity  on  a 
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the  same  people — among  the  agricultural  Persian  tribes,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  his  time  included  in 
Persia  proper,  which  paid  no  tribute,  and  consequently  do  not 
figure  in  the  list  of  provinces. 

§  15-  We  now  return  again  to  the  north-west  of  the  empire, 
where  the  Matienians,  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  composed  the 
eighteenth  satrapy.  Of  these  the  Matienians  are  well  known 
as  occupying  a  part  of  the  high  mountain  tract  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia  and  Media,  though  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  precise 
limits  or  situation;^  the  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  four  nations  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  filled  up  the  whole  space  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  sea  They  are  there  placed  between  the  Medians 
and  the  Colchians,*  and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the 
eastern  portion  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  the  modem 
Greorgia.*  The  Alarodians  are  otherwise  unknown,^  though 
they  figure  again,  in  company  with  the  Saspeires,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes. 

The  nineteenth  satrapy,  which  must  have  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nations  or  tribes 
between  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  the  Euxine.    Of  these 


mere  name"  (BawUneon's  Herodotus, 
YoL  L  p.  672,  note  8).  It  would  have 
beeD  weU  if  he  had  more  constantly 
borne  in  mind  his  own  warning. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oardn- 
ehiaoa,  who  were  found  in  possession  of 
this  monntatn  tract  by  Xenophon,  and 
who  were  doubtless  the  same  people  as 
the  moduli  Kurds,  who  have  possessed 
it  eyer  since,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
these  lawless  mountaineers  were  very 
imperfectly  subject  to  the  Persian  rule ; 
but  as  Herodotus  appears  to  assign  a 
much  more  important  and  extensive 
territory  to  the  Matieni  than  they  are 
found  occupying  in  later  times,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  included  in  this  a  con- 
siderabie  portion  of  the  tract  really 
held  by  the  Garduchiaiis.  Tlie  limitd 
of  these  mountain  tribes  must  have 
been  in  all  ages  very  uncertain. 


*  iv.  37.  The  same  statement  is 
found  also  in  i.  104. 

*  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  (Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  229)  to 
identify  these  Saspeires,  or  Sapeires  (as 
the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.  of 
Herodotus)  with  the  Iberians  of  later 
geographers,  on  philological  grounds, 
app^rs  to  me  very  far-fetched  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  ethnography  of  this 
part  of  Asia  was  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  almost  as  complicated  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
the  Alarodians  is  connected  with  that 
of  Ararat  is  not  without  some  plausi- 
bility :  but  if  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  is  cor- 
rect in  applying  the  name  of  Ararat  to 
Armenia  in  general,  we  are  left  in  com- 
plete uncertainty  as  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  particuLir  tribe. 
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the  Moschi  or  Moschians  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  interior,  adjoining  the  Colchians,  and  did  not  extend 
to  the  sea-coast.  The  Macrones,  Mosynoeci  and  Tibareni  may 
be  placed  with  certainty  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
were  encountered  not  long  afterwards  by  Xenophon  and  his 
army.^  Of  these  the  Tibarenians  lay  the  farthest  towards  the 
west,  while  the  Macrones  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond.  Between  them  and  the  Colchians  must  appa- 
rently be  placed  the  obscure  tribe  of  the  Mares,  mentioned 
only  by  Herodotus  and  Hecataeus.  The  Colchians  themselves 
enjoyed  a  state  of  semi-independence,  not  being  included  in 
any  satrapy,  nor  subject  to  any  regular  tribute,  but  sending 
every  fourth  year  a  present  of  100  youths  and  100  maidens  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  King.*  It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  this 
direction  the  Persian  dominion  extended  nominally  to  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  twentieth  and  last  satrapy  was  that  of  India.  The 
extent  and  limits  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  quarter 
have  been  already  discussed. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  elaborate  list  thus  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  numerous  and  varied  races  that  made  up  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  departs 
altogether  from  anything  like  geographical  arrangement  It 
is  equally  clear  that  it  has  no  pretence  to  an  ethnographical 
character,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term — kindred  tribes 
being  assigned  to  different  provinces,  while  others  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  wholly  distinct  races  are  united 
under  one  head.  Its  arrangement  and  purpose  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  by  regarding  it  as  really  what  it  professes 
to  be — an  authentic  statistical  account  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  Persian  Empire  was  divided,  for  administrative,  or 
at  least  for  fiscal,  purposes ;  and  the  addition  to  every  district 
of  the  amount  of  tribute  at  which  it  was  assessed,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  whole  statement  must  have  been  derived 


*  Xenophon,  AnabcLsU^  vr.  7,  v.  45.  *  Herodofc.  iii.  97. 
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from  some  authentic^  and  in  the  first  instance  doubtless  an 
official,  source.^  The  reasons  for  the  peculiar  arrangement 
followed  we  cannot  divine ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  It 
would  be  more  interesting  to  know  why  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  obscure  and  unimportant  tribes  are  separately  enume- 
rated ;  while  in  others  they  are  all  included  under  one  general 
head.  Some  of  the  more  important  omissions  from  the  cata- 
logue are  also  difficult  to  account  for.  But,  whatever  its 
imperfections,  the  list  remains  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Western 
Asia,  and  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  acquaintance 
already  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  the  resources  of  their 
formidable  neighbour. 

§  17.  There  is  another  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  may 
d^erve  consideration  by  the  side  of  that  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  satrapies,  because  it  contains  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nations  of  Upper  Asia  which  figure  in  the  list  referred  to. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  gives  us  any  information  concerning  the  physical  geography 
of  diat  part  of  the  great  continent.  Unfortunately  the  passage 
is  one  that  presents  difficulties  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

He  tells  us  :*  "  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  mountain  range,  and  this  range  has  five  openings. 
This  plain  once  belonged  to  the  Chorasmians,  and  is  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians  themselves,  the  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangians  and  ThamanaBans.  But  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  belongs  to  the  Great  King. 
Out  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  there  flows  a 
great  river  called  the  Aces,  which  was  formerly  divided  into 


>  The  authenticity  of  this  record  is 
not  in  my  opinion  at  all  impaired  by 
the  ciicamstanoe  that  there  is  some 
OTor  in  the  numbers  of  onr  existing 
text,  which  prevents  the  aggregate  of 
the  separate  tributes  from  agreeing  with 
the  som  total  as  computed  by  Herodotus 


himself  (iii.  ©5).  The  error  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
correct ;  but  such  mistakes  in  numbers 
are  of  such  common  occurrence  in  Greek 
MSS.  that  they  raise  no  presumption 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  original 
statement.  ^  iii.  117. 
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five  streams  and  irrigated  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid  nations, 
passing  through  the  several  openings  in  the  mountains  to 
the  corresponding  people."  After  the  Persian  conquest  how- 
ever, the  king  took  possession  of  the  plain,  and  closed  up  all 
the  outlets,  so  that  he  could  at  pleasure  convert  the  plain  into 
a  lake,  or,  by  opening  one  of  the  passages  at  a  time,  allow  the 
water  to  flow  out  and  irrigate  the  lands  of  any  one  of  the 
nations  interested.  But  this  concession  was  never  granted 
without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  tribute  levied  upon  the  people. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  statement  here  pre- 
sented to  us  is  obviously,  in  its  actual  form,  a  fiction.  No 
such  valley  or  stream  as  those  described  by  Herodotus  could 
ever  have  existed  in  nature :  but,  allowing  for  obvious  exag- 
geration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  the  Persian  government  actually  availed 
itself  of  the  possession  of  the  mountain  valleys  and  the  streams 
that  flowed  from  them  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  were  mainly  dependent 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Even  at  the  present  day  in 
many  districts  of  Persia  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  But  the 
particular  locality  intended  by  Herodotus  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  The  names  of  the 
Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians  and  Parthians  would  lead  us  to  seek 
it  in  the  mountain  district  in  the  north  of  £horasan,  forming 
the  prolongation  of  the  Elburz  range  towards  the  Paropamisus 
or  Hindoo  Koosh.  But  no  river  can  be  found  in  this  region 
which  at  all  answers  the  description.  The  name  of  the  Aces  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  later  geographers,  and  it  has  been 
vainly  sought  to  identify  it  with  the  Oxus,  which  flows  from  a 
totally  different  region,  and  even  with  the  Acesines !  A  more 
plausible  suggestion  is  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Ochus  or 
Tedjend,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near  Meshed.^ 


*  This  river  is  apparently  identical 
with,  or  receives  as  a  tributary,  the 
Heri-md,  or  river  of  Herat.    But  the 


physical  geo^phy  of  this  part  of  the 
Persian  Empuro  is  still  but  imperfectly 
known. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  no  river  can  really  answer  the  description 
ef  Herodotus,  by  irrigating  five  different  regions,  situated  in 
different  directions.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
story  is  therefore  that  there  were  really  five  rivers — each  of  the 
nations  designated  having  its  particular  stream;  and  that 
these,  which  really  flowed  from  the  same  range  of  mountains, 
were  erroneously  supposed  to  have  had  their  common  origin  in 
one  central  valley.  The  possession  of  such  a  stream,  and  the 
power  of  applying  it  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  in  fact  the 
eondiiion  of  existence  for  any  people  in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  in 
this  respect  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  well  founded.  But 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  particular  streams 
to  which  the  account  of  his  informants  may  really  have 
referred.  Even  in  modem  times  the  rivers  of  this  part  of 
Asia  were  until  quite  recently  very  imperfectly  known;  in 
some  cases  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  yet  possess 
correct  information  concerning  them. 


Section  3. — Roycd  Boad  to  Sum. 

§  1.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Asia,  there  is  one  other 
passage  of  Herodotus  that  demands  our  attention,  as  partaking 
to  an  unusual  extent  of  a  positive  geographical  character,  in 
which  the  historian  has  given  us  full  and  detailed  particulars 
concerning  the  line  of  route  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  The  account 
in  question  is  introduced  (like  many  other  episodes  in  Hero- 
dotus) in  so  singular  a  manner,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it  is 
apparently  so  uncalled  for,  that  we  can  only  suppose  the  his- 
torian to  have  been  desirous  to  communicate  to  his  readers  the 
information  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  to  have  availed 
himself  of  any  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  According  to  his 
narrative,  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  in  his  revolt  against 
Persia,  presented  himself  before  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
bringing  with  him  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
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map  of  the  whole  earth,  with  all  the  seas  and  rivers,*  on  which 
he  pointed  out- to  him  the  position  of  all  the  different  nations 
that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  lay  on  the  line  of 
route  from  Sardis  to  the  capital. 

These  were,  according  to  his  enumeration  ;  first,  the  Lydians, 
who  immediately  bordered  on  the  lonians ;  next,  beyond  the 
Lydians  towards  the  east,  the  Phrygians;  then,  the  Cappa- 
docians ;  after  them,  the  Cilicians,  whose  territory  extended  to 
the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  was  situated.  Beyond  these  came  the 
Armenians,  and  after  them  the  Matieni,  who  extended  to  the 
confines  of  the  Cissians,  in  whose  territory  Susa  itself  was 
situated — the  city  that  was  the  residence  of  the  Great  King, 
and  where  all  his  countless  treasures  were  deposited.^ 

Aristagoras,  being  afterwards  interrogated  by  Cleomenes  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  march  up 
the  country  to  Susa,  unguardedly  replied  that  it  would  be  a 
three  jnonths'  march ;  upon  which  Cleomenes  at  once  broke 
off  the  negotiation.  Herodotus,  while  blaming  him  for  his 
imprudence,  proceeds  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Aristagoras 
was  substantially  correct,  and  in  so  doing  gives  us  a  curious 
and  detailed  account  of  the  route  in  question." 

§  2.  This  road  (he  tells  us)  throughout  its  whole  course  tra- 
versed an  inhabited  and  secure  country,  and  was  marked  from 
distance  to  distance  by  royal  stations,  where  there  were  excellent 
sleeping-places  or — as  they  would  now  be  called — caravanserais. 
The  distances  also  from  one  of  these  stations  to  another  appear 
to  have  been  well  known,  and  they  are  enumerated  by  Hero- 
dotus with  as  much  confidence,  though  not  in  the  same  detail, 
as  those  given  by  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  Cyrus. 
In  traversing  Lydia  and  Phrygia  (from  Sardis  to  the  river 
Halys)  there  were  20  stations,  the  distance  being  94^^  para- 


*  V.  49.     ry   tiii   4s  x6yovs  IjU,   &5 

vouca  iv  r^  y^s  ardaris   ir«pio9os  iv^rt' 
rfiTfTOy  KcH  Bdkaacd  tc  iracra,  koI  iFOTOfiol 
wfivrts. 
It  is  probable,  as  has  been  already 


pointed  out,  that  this  map,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  ever  seen  at 
Sparta,  vas  copied  from  that  drawn  hj 
Anaximander  of  Miletus.  See  Chap.  I\ . 
p.  122. 
*  Herodot.  v.  49.      •  Ibid.  v.  52,  53. 
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sangs.     Here  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Ealys,  which  was 
strongly  guarded,  and  to  pass  through  a  fortified  post,  with 
gates  on  the  river.    Thence  through  Cappadocia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cilicia  were  28  stations  and  104  parasangs.    The 
frontier  was  here  guarded  by  a  double  set  of  gates  and  fort- 
resses.    Thence  across  Cilicia  were  only  three  days'  journey, 
comprising  15^  parasangs.     The  river  Euphrates,  which  could 
only  be  crossed  in  boats,  formed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia 
and  Armenia.    In  Armenia  there  were  15  stations,  and  the 
distance  was  56^  parasangs.   But  in  this  part  of  the  march  there 
were  four  rivers  to  be  crossed,  none  of  which  could  be  passed 
otherwise  than  in  boats.    The  first  of  these  was  the  Tigris ; 
the  second  and  third  bore  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
distinct  rivers,  and  the  one  had  its  source  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  the  other  in  those  of  the  Matienians ;  the  fourth 
was  the  Gyndes,  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  a  former 
occasion.^    From  Armenia  the  road  entered  Matiene,  where 
were  four  stations  (the  distance  is  omitted),  and  thence  into  the 
land  of  the  Cissians,  in  which  11  days'  journey,  and  a  distance 
of  42^  parasangs,  brought  one  to  the  river  Choaspes,  on  which 
Susa  was  situated.    Thus  (concludes  our  author)  there  are  in 
all  a  hundred  and  eleven  stations  on  the  way  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  '^  if  (he  adds),  the  distances  are  correctly  measured 
in  parasangs,  and  the  parasang  is  equivalent  to  30  stadia  (as  it 
re^y  is),  the  whole  distance  from  Sardis  to  the  palace  at  Susa 
would  be  450  parasangs,  or  13,500  stadia,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
150  stadia  for  each  day's  journey,  would  take  exactly  90  days ; 
thus  tallying  precisely  with  the  computation  of  Aristagoras."* 
§  3.  The  itinerary  thus  presented  to  us  is  not  only  interesting 
as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  documents  of  the  kind,  from  which 
we  shall  derive  important  assistance,  but  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge.    The  particularity 


*'  i.  189.  It  was  thia  river  which, 
according  to  the  Btrange  story  told  by 
Herodotus,  tho  elder  Cyrus  caused  to 
be  divided  into  360  chiuinels,  in  ven- 


geance for  one  of  hia  sacred  horses 
iiaving  been  carried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  tho  current,  and  drowned. 
•  V.  53. 
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with  which  it  is  described  is  such  as  to  show  clearly  that  it  was 
originally  deriyed  from  some  authentic  source ;  bat  when  we 
come  to  examine  it  in  detail  we  encounter  considerable  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  are  certainly  inaccurate, 
for  the  sum  of  the  separate  distances  does  not  agree  with  the 
sum  total  as  given  by  Herodotus  himself.  In  this  instance, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  side  the 
error  lies ;  for  the  numbers  given  in  summing  up  the  general 
result  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another,  but 
they  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  Herodotus  meant  to 
establish,  namely,  that  the  estimate  of  Aristagoras  of  90  days, 
or  three  months,  for  the  march  up  the  country,  was  a  correct 
one.  The  error  must  therefore  lie  in  the  details,  and  here  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  it.  The  line  of  route  here  de- 
scribed, though  styled  "  the  royal  road,"  and  evidently  the  one 
habitually  followed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  have 
subsequently  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  is  not  given 
in  detail  by  any  later  geographer.'  Moreover  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  nations  through  which  it  lay  are  given  very 
differently  from  those  found  in  other  writers,  and  if  we  adhere 
to  our  existing  text  (supposing  the  numbers  only  to  be  corrupt)^ 
it  is  certain  that  Herodotus  must  have  assigned  both  to  Cilicia^ 
and  Armenia  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  which  is  usually 
given  to  them.  The  latter  country  in  particular  is  made  to 
include  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  or 


•  The  younger  CyruB,  vhen  advan- 
cing towards  Babylon,  took  a  wholly 
diflSrent  line  of  route — as  did  Alex- 
ander after  him — descending  at  once 
through  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  into 
Gilicia,  and  tbence  crossing  into  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  direct  line  and 
that  which  has  been  followed  by  most 
modern  travellers.  But  it  was  probably 
avoided  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  on 
account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  line 
tiirough  the  Syrian  deserts — a  consider- 
ation which  would  not  affect  a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army. 


Msjor  Rennell  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  **  royal  mad  '*  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  followed  by  Cyma 
and  described  by  Xenophon :  hence  his 
examination  of  its  details  is  rendered 
wholly  worthless. 

'  The  portion  of  Cilioia  traversed 
by  this  route  could  be  no  other  than 
the  district  of  Melitene,  which  is  not 
included  by  ony  other  geographer  und<:r 
the  name  of  Gilicia.  The  ^*  gates  "  men- 
tioned bj  Herodotus  caunot  therefore 
be  the  well-known  pass  of  the  Pyln 
CiliciiB,  traversed  both  by  Cyrus  and 
Alexander. 
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Assyria  Proper,  as  far  as  the  river  Gyndes.  Fortunately  the 
four  riyers  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  part  of  the  route 
can  be  clearly  identified :  the  Gyndes,  as  shown  by  Major 
Bennell  and  Mr.  Bawlinson,  can  be  no  other  than  the  river  now 
called  Diyalah  or  Dialeh,^  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  a  little 
below  Bagdad ;  the  other  two,  whieh  had  the  same  name^  were 
clearly  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  both  of  which  were  known 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  same  appella- 
tion of  Zabatus.'  But  if  the  Gyndes  be  taken  as  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  the  enormous  extension  thus 
given  to  Armenia  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  distance 
assigned  to  this  part  of  the  route ;  ^  the  march  through  Assyria, 
from  the  river  Gyndes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul — ^the 
lowest  point  at  which  the  road  could  well  have  crossed  the 
Tigris, — being  alone  fully  equal  to  the  56  parasangs  allowed 
to  Armenia,  thus  leaving  the  whole  intermediate  space,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  unaccounted  for." 

These  discrepancies  in  the  details  are  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  sum  total  of  13,500  stadia,  or  1350  G.  miles, 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  so 
isx  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  without  knowing  the  exact  line 
of  route.  This  lends  additional  confirmation  to  the  con- 
clusion already  stated  that  the  particular  description  of  this 
** royal  road"  was  derived  by  Herodotus  from  authentic  and 
trustworthy  information ;  and  that  he  was  led  in  consequence 
to  find  a  place  for  it  in  his  history. 

§  4.  But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  the  ad- 
justment of  the  details,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  arising  from 
the  want  of  any  trustworthy  mode  of  computing  distances,*  it 

'  See  Bennell's  Oeogr.  of_Herod<^.  '  ing  the  name  of  Tigris,'*  which  has  the 

effeot  of  wholly  marring  the  aoouracy  of 
the  author's  statement,  and  throwing 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

*  It  must  be  added  that  it  is  e(^ually 
at  variance  with  the  jsxtent  assigned 
to  Armenia  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies. 

•  Note  F,  p.  259.      •  Note  G,  p.  261. 


pp.201,  827;  Rawlinson's  Herodottu, 
ToL  i.  p.  825,  note  5. 

'  This  pojBsage  has  been  strangely 
misoonoeiTed  by  the  author  of  the 
article  TiOBis  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Ancient  Otography,  who  supposes  that 
Herodotus  meant  to  say  that  the  two 
rivers  had  the  tame  name  with  the  Tigri$; 
and  that  ^  there  were  three  rivers  bear- 
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will  be  found  that  the  route  indicated  by  Herodotus  may  be 
traced  with  approximate  certainty,  if  we  assume  it  to  repre- 
sent what  may  be  called  the  upper  road  from  Sardis  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Kiepert,' 
this  would  coincide  in  great  measure  with  one  of  the  great  lines 
of  the  Boman  roads,  established  at  a  much  later  period,  which 
led  from  Sardis  through  Synnada  and  Fessinus  to  Ancyra^and 
thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Halys ;  from  whence  it  continued 
onwards  through  Cappadocia  to  Cabira  or  Sebaste.  Here  it 
must  have  turned  southwards,  through  Melitene,  a  district 
which  Herodotus  appears  to  haye  assigned  to  Cilicia;  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia,  and  traversed 
that  country  (passing  near  the  modem  Diarbekr)  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  probably  at  Djezireh  or  Bezabde.  Hence 
it  would  follow  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  more  or  less  closely, 
crossing  in  succession  the  other  three  rivers  already  noticed — 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyala  or  Gyndes — until 
it  diverged  to  Susa. 

The  line  of  route  thus  indicated  has  the  advantage  of 
crossing  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  at  points 
well  known  and  frequented  in  all  ages  for  the  passage  of 
those  rivers.^  This  must  always  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  either  for  an  army  or  a  mere  cara- 
van ; .  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  fact  the  determining  cause 
which  decided  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  Xenophon. 


^  His  memoir  is  inserted  in  the 
Monatiberichte  der  Berliner  Akade- 
mie  for  1857,  pp.  12^-140. 

■  Mr.  Rawlineon,  who  Biipposes  (He- 
rodotusy  vol.  iii.  p.  258,  note)  the  route 
followed  to  be  the  more  direct  line 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  by 


Ak  Shehr  (Philomelinm)  and  Euiisa- 
riyeh  (Csesarea)  to  Malatiyeh,  has 
overlooked  the  important  consideration 
that  this  road  does  not  crosg  the  Halys 
<U  dU,  the  passage  of  which  river  is  one 
of  the  points  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Herodotus. 


Note  A. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  226. 


INDIAN    TRIBUTE. 

The  Indians,  according  to  Herodotus,  paid  a  tribute  in  gold  dust 
(^/laros)  amounting  to  360  talents  of  gold,  which  he  reckons  as 
equal  to  4680  Enboic  talents  of  silver.  But  where  he  compares 
this  with  the  tribute  of  the  other  provinces  there  is  some  corruption 
in  the  text,  which  we  are  unable  to  correct  with  certainty ;  his 
calculations  not  being  consistent  with  themselves.*  Upon  every 
supposition  however  the  sum  derived  from  India  was  enormously 
lai^,  amounting  in  any  ca^e  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  Pereian 
revenues. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase 
used  by  Herodotus  in  speaking  of  the  Indians  Kl>6pov  dwayCveov  ?rpo? 
iraira^  tov9  oXXovs.  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  as  it  is  translated 
by  Gronovius  and  Larcher,  that  the  amount  they  paid  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest ;  for  this  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  himself  concerning  those  amounts.^  A  com- 
parison with  the  other  passages  cited  by  Schweigheeuser — especially 
with  viii.  44,  where  the  Athenians  are  described  as  irapexpfievoi  v4a^ 
Tpo$  iravras  rov^  oAAovs — seems  to  show  clearly  that  in  both  cases 
the  author  means  to  indicate  that  the  amount  furnished  was  so 
exceptionally  large  as  to  deserve  to  be  reckoned  separately,  and  to 
be  thus  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  sum  total.  In  the  case  of 
the  Athenians  at  Salamis  indeed  the  Athenian  fleet  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  allies — 180  ships  out  of  378— but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribute. 


*  According  to  our  present  text  he 
oomputes  the  whole  revenue  (including 
the  Indian  tribute)  at  14,560  Euboic 
talents :  but  his  own  fig^ures  would  give 
odIt  13,710  such  talents.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  say  where  the  error  lies. 


«, 


>  Mr.  BawUnson  translates  it  "a 
tribute  exceeding  that  of  every  other 
people/'  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 
but  the  original  can  hardly  mean  that 
it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
people  taken  singly. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  227. 

BGYLAX   OF   GABYANDA. 

Scylax  was  a  native  of  Oaryanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Halicamassns.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  accompanied  the  expedition  that  Hero- 
dotns  had  heard  of  it  at  all ;  but  he  had  evidently  nothing  bnt 
very  vague  information  oonoeming  it,  probably  merely  such 
rumours  as  might  reach  his  native  city,  without  Scylax  having 
himself  returned  thither. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Feriplus  extant  under  the 
name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  belongs  to  a  much  later  date,  being 
composed  at  least  a  century  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  (This 
question  will  be  folly  discussed  in  Chapter  XL) 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  has  argued  strongly  against  the  reality  of  this  voyage  of 
Scylax.  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Andents  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  vol.  i.  pp.  .301-310.)  His  arguments  are,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  must  be,  merely  of  a  general  kind,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  where  our  information  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  such 
general  impressions.  But  the  voyage  was  not  one  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  difiiculty  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians  round  Africa : 
the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  seasons  in  these  seas  is  Buch 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  its  accomplishment :  and  above  all,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  countryman 
of  Herodotus  gives  an  authenticity  to  his  source  of  information 
which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  enterprise  of  Necho. 


NOTE  C,  p.  228. 
OA8PATYRU8. 


The  city  called  by  Herodotus  Caspatyrus  (KatrirdTvpoq)  is  evi- 
dently the  same  that  was  already  known  to  HecatsBus  under  the  name 
of  Caspapyrus  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kacnrairvpo^ :  Hecatasus,  Fr.  179),  but 
that  author  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Gandarians,  who  are  not  included 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Pactyans  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  subsequent  writer,  and  neither  their  name,  nor  that 
of  Caspatyrus  is  found  in  the  account  of  Alexander's  campaigns  in 
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this  part  of  India.  Heeren  identifies  Caspatyrus  with  the  modern 
Cabal ;  while  several  other  writers,  among  them  Lassen  (^Indische 
AJUertkumer^  ii.  p.  630)  and  Humboldt  {Asie  CerUrale)  would  transfer 
it  to  Cashmir.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  expres- 
sions of  Herodotus  concerning  the  voyage  of  Scylax  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  situated  on  the  Indus.  Beyond  this  we  have  really 
no  clue  to  its  position.  Prof.  Wilson  considers  the  name  of  Cas- 
papyros  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Casyapa-pur,  or  the  city  of 
Caisyapa,  which  according  to  Sanscrit  writers  was  the  original 
appellarion  of  Cashmir  (^Ariana,  p.  137) :  but  he  points  out  that 
the  name  of  Cashmir  in  early  times  was  much  more  extensive  than 
at  present,  and  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Punjab.  He 
justly  maintains  that  the  city,  from  whence  Scylax  embarked  on 
his  expedition,  must  have  been  situated  on  the  Indus. 

The  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  Greek  writers  on  India. 


NOTE  D,  p.  230. 

INDIAN   ANTS. 


Perhaps  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  that  of  Professor  Wilsoil 
(^Ariana,  p.  135),  that  the  whole  story  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  gold  collected  in  the  plains  of  Little  Thibet  heing  commonly 
known  as  "  ant-gold  " — Pippilika — in  consequence  of  a  belief  that 
it  was  laid  bare  by  the  ants,  in  the  process  of  constructing  their 
nests. 

But  this  story  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up  with  one, — which 
may  well  have  been  founded  upon  fact, — of  gold-dust  being  really 
brought  to  light  by  some  kind  of  quadrupeds  in  the  excavation  of 
their  holes  or  burrows.  It  was  to  these  animals — perhaps  of  the 
marmot  tribe — ^that  the  skins  seen  by  Nearchus  must  undoubtedly 
baye  belonged  ;  and  specimens  of  them  may,  as  asserted  by  Hero- 
dotus, have  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Persia.'  It  may  be  added 
that  the  skins  of  these  marmots  are  among  the  commonest  of  all 
the  furs  now  brought  to  India. 


'  See  Cumungham'8  Ladak,  p.  233  (Loud.  1854). 


VOL.  L  S 
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NOTE  E,  p.  240. 

ECBATANA. 

Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  paFsage  does  Herodotus  indicate 
the  least  donbt  as  to  the  city  designated  by  him  as  Ecbatana,  or 
Agbatana  as  he  writes  the  name,  which  was  one  familiar  to  all  the 
Greeks,  long  before  his  time,  as  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
Asia  (see  the  *  Persae '  of  -ffischylus,  v.  16,  530).  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  author  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  other  city  of  the  name  than  the  far-famed  capital  of 
Media :  the  site  of  which,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  may  be  considered  as  conclusiyely  established 
at  the  modern  Hamadan.  It  is  true  that  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  (i.  90)  of  the  city  of  Deioces,  with  its  royal  palace  sur- 
rounded by  seven  circuits  of  walls,  having  their  battlements  of 
seven  different  colours,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  situation  of 
Hamadan :  but  thiis  whole  account  is  so  fanciful  that  it  is  very 
probably  of  mythical  origin ;  and  no  allusion  to  anything  of  tho 
kind  is  found  in  ancient  authors  who  described  the  capital  of 
Media  from  more  authentic  information.  Folybius,  however  (who 
is  unquestionably  speaking  of  the  city  well  known  in  his  time) 
describes  it  as  possessing  a  citadel  of  great  strength  and  a  palace 
of  such  surpassing  extent  and  magnificence,  as  may  well  have  given 
rise  to  exaggerated  and  fabulous  reports.    (Folyb.  x.  27.) 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (in  an  elaborate 
memoir  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  x.), 
that  there  were  two  citieti  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  one  of 
them  on  the  site  of  Hamadan,  the  other  in  Media  Atropatene,  or 
Azerbijan,  at  a  place  called  Takht-i-Suleiman,  where  extensive  rains 
are  still  visible,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority :  nor  is 
there  in  fact  any  other  foundation  for  it  than  a  notice  by  Moses  of 
Chorene  (an  Armenian  writer  of  the  fifth  century)  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Ganzaca  or  Gazaca  (the  site  of  which  is  identified  bj 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  with  Takht-i-Suleiman)  was  called  '*  the  second 
Ecbatana  or  the  seven-walled  city."  (Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84.)  On 
the  other  hand  Strabo  distinctly  tells  us  (xi.  13,  p.  522)  that  Media 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  "  the  one  called  Great  Media,  of 
which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,  a  great  city,  and  containing  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Median  monarchs,  the  other  called  the  Atro- 
patian  Media."     It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  more  clearly  thai 
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there  was  only  one  Ecbaiana,  and  that  was  the  well-known  city, 
still  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  used  by  the  Parthian 
monaichs  as  their  sammer  residence. 

Bat  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  regards  this  passage,  as  well  as  many 
others,  as  only  proving  the  oonfdsion  of  ideas  prevalent  among  the 
Greek  geographers  with  regard  to  the  itoo  Echatanas,  and  even 
believes  that  Polybinis  fell  into  Ihe  same  error  and  '*  confounded 
distinct  notices  of  two  different  cities  "  in  the  elaborate  description 
that  he  has  left  us  of  the  Median  capital,  which  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  would  certainly  seem  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  late  writer  like  Moses  of  Chorene  should 
have  made  a  blunder  in  the  single  passage  cited  from  him,  than 
that  all  the  historians  and  geographers,  who  wrote  upon  the  affairs 
of  Asia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  downwards,  were  ignorant  of 
80  important  a  fact  in  its  geography* 


NOTE  F,  p.  253. 

BOTAL  BOAD  TO  SUSA. 


The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difS.oulty  is  that  proposed 
by  Eliepert,  to  transfer  the  whole  of  these  stations  in  Assyria  from 
Armenia  to  Matiene,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
comparative  importance  elsewhere  allowed  by  Herodotus  to  that 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  in  which  Matiene  now 
oocuTB,  after  passing  the  river  Gyndes,  and  oocupying  only  a  short 
space  before  coming  to  the  frontiers  of  Susiana,  is  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. The  omission  of  the  number  of  parasangs  in  this  instance 
only,  most  certainly  be  the  fjEiult  of  our  MSS.,  and  points  therefore 
to  the  existence  of  some  corruption  in  the  text.  Moreover  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  route  will  show  that  it  is  in  this 
portion  of  it  that  the  30  stations  wanting  to  complete  the  sum  total 
must  have  fallen  out.  For  the  whole  distance,  after  crossing  the 
Euphrates  to  the  passage  of  the  Diyalah  is  not  less  than  400  G. 
miles,  as  measured  on  the  map,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
computed  at  less  than  140  parasangs,  allowing  for  the  windings  of 
the  road.  Yet  our  existing  text  allows  it  only  56^  parasangs :  a 
distance  that  would  just  about  suffice  for  the  route  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  river  to  have  been 
crossed  at  Djezireh  (Bezabde),  in  all  ages  one  of  the  most  customary 

s  2 
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places  of  passage.  In  this  case  there  remain  about  240  G.  miles 
through  McUiene  to  the  Gyndes  or  Dijala»  which  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  30  additional  stations. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Gyndes  was  the  frontier :  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  was  usually  placed  considerably  farther  south 
— and  the  distance  from  the  frontier,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
the  city  of  Susa,  being  only  42^  parasangs,  imperatively  requires 
that  it  should  be  so  in  this  case  also. 

In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  M.  Eiepert  (in  the  memoir 
referred  to  in  the  text,  p.  254),  who  has  been  followed  by  Stein,  in 
his  recent  edition  of  Herodotus  (Berlin,  1859)  proposes  to  read  the 
passage  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  after  the  sentence  cv  8c  rg  'Ap/Acvny 
.  ,  .  Kal  ff^vXaxTi^piov  iy  avToia-i  as  follows :  he  8c  ravn/s  [rrj^  'Ap/tci^ii/s] 
iapdXXovTL  cs  r^v  Marii^vijv  yr/v  <rra$fjuoL  cio-t  retro'tpfs  koI  rpii/Kovra,  vapa^ 
{rdyyoLi  8c  cirr^  koi  rpti^Kovra  koX  cxarov,  xora/AOt  Sk  vrjfwmrtfnjroi.  rcor- 
(Tcpcs  8ta  ravn/s  pwvaiy  K.r.X. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  violence  done  to  the  existing  text 
by  this  alteration  is  su«h  as  cannot  be  readily  justified.  But  the 
passage  as  it  stands  is  certainly  defective  and  therefore  corrupt : 
the  numbers  are  confessedly  erroneous :  and  the  proposed  correction 
renders  the  geographical  explanation  so  satisfactory  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  But  without  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  proposed  correction  as  far  as  the  numbers 
are  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
confusion  has  arisen  between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  that  the 
passage  concerning  the  four  rivers  applies  to  the  latter^  and  not  to 
the  former^  country.  If  this  be  ouce  admitted,  the  whole  geography 
of  the  route  becomes  comparatively  clear. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
given  an  extension  and  importance  to  the  name  of  the  Matieni  far 
beyond  that  assigned  to  them  by  any  other  writer,  and  apparently 
includes  great  part  of  Media  under  that  appellation.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  assigns  all  this  portion  of  route, 
which  lay  through  the  Assyria  of  later  geographers,  to  Media — a 
misconception  clearly  analogous  to  that  of  Herodotus. 


■  ^m^.^  « 
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NOTE  G,  p.  253. 

UNCERTAINTY  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

It  roust  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  this  route,  as  well 
as  all  similar  cases,  that  the  parasang  of  the  ancient  Persians  (like 
the /arming  or  farsaick  of  their  modem  descendants)  was  doubtless 
a  mere  itinerary  measure^  computed  in  reality  from  the  time  occu- 
pied in  performing  each  journey,  and  liable  therefore  to  consider- 
able fluctuation.  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Xenophon,  reckons  it  equal 
to  30  stadia,  which  was  probably  a  fair  average  computation :  but 
Strabo  points  out  that  it  varied  considerably  in  different  districts. 
The  modem  Persian  farsakh  is  said  to  vary  from  3  to  4  English 
miles,  or  from  about  26  to  36  stadia. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  a  note  on  the  distances  given  in  parasangs  by  Xeno- 
phon (vol.  ix.  p.  19,  note),  has  justly  pointed  out  that  these  must  in 
many  instances  have  been  the  result  of  mere  computation:  and 
would  be  very  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.  But  he  regards 
the  distances  given  by  Herodotus  along  the  "  royal  road  "  as  having 
been  the  result  of  actual  measurement — a  conclusion  in  which 
I  cannot  at  all  concur.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word 
measured  (ji€fUTpriTcu)  by  Herodotus,  there  appears  to  me  no  doubt 
that  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  popular  measure- 
ment, by  estimation,  which  naturally  comes  to  be  applied  to  any 
frequented  route,  especially  where  it  is  traversed  by  regular 
couriers  or  messengers.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Ussher,  in  his  recent 
journey  from  London  to  Persepolis  (Lend.  1866),  giving  the  dis- 
tances on  the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez  in  Persian  farBokhs  (or 
l^rasangs)  because  along  this  part  of  the  road  he  was  able  to  travel 
po9t^  and  consequently  the  computed  distance  were  well  known. 
Everywhere  else  he  gives  merely  the  time  actually  employed  in 
hours  of  travelling.  But  this  most  convenient  mode  of  estimating 
distances  was  wanting  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  from  the  want 
of  any  portable  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  hours. 

That  Herodotus  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  appears  to  me 
clear  from  his  phrase,  ci  8c  optfcos  /tc/yier/yi/rat  17  o3o$  17  Paa-iXrjtrj  rouri 
Tmpaadyyrio-i ;  had  the  distances  been  really  ^*  measured  and  marked  " 
from  station  to  station,  it  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  him  to 
express  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Geography  of  Herodotus:  Africa. 


Section  1. — General  Knowledge  of  the  Continent 

§  1.  The  amoimt  of  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning the  continent  of  Africa  appears  at  first  sight  to  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  his  ignorance  of  the  remoter  regions 
of  Europe.  But  the  contrast  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  and 
will  be  found  to  arise  rather  from  our  own  familiarity  with  the 
one,  and  our  comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  other, 
than  from  any  real  superiority  in  the  information  possessed  by 
Herodotus.  His  knowledge  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  in  fact  much  of  the  same  character  with  that  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  opposite  coasts.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  he  had  himself  visited  Cyrene,*  which  was  at  that 
time  an  important  centre  of  Greek  life  and  civilization,  and  he 
had  there  obtained  a  pretty  correct  general  account  of  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  tribes  that  inhabited  them  as  far  as  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  confines  of  the  Carthagiidan  territory. 
Beyond  this  to  the  west  he  either  possessed  no  information,  or 
did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his  readers.  He  was 
indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  familiar  in  a  general  way 
with  the  greatness  and  power  of  Carthage  and  the  extent  of 


*  The  only  passage  from  which  this 
can  be  diree&y  infenred  is  in  Book  II. 
c.  181,  where  he  mentions  a  statue  eon- 
socrated  by  Ladice,  the  Greek  wife  of 
Amasis,  which  was  still  existing  in  his 
time,  outside  the  gates  of  Gyrene,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  implies  that  he 
had  seen  it.  But  the  whole  account  of 
Gyrene  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  the 


fourth  book  bears  throughout  the  stamp 
of  having  been  deriyed  from  personal 
inquiries  on  the  spot.  Indeed  it  is 
probably  to  this  visit  to  Gyrene  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  valu- 
able and  curious  episode  (iv.  c.  105- 
125),  which  is  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  general  subject  of  his  work. 
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her  dominions ;  and  he  more  than  once  cites  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  Carthaginians — ^probably  mer- 
chants whom  he  had  met  at  Gyrene  or  elsewhere.'  But  it  may 
betaken  as  certain  that  he  had  not  visited  Carthage  itself; 
and  much  of  the  information  which  he  had  thus  picked  up  was 
of  a  vague  and  desultory  character. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  continent,  what  knowledge 
he  possessed  was  derived  from  two  sources— partly  from  the 
information  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  Egypt,  and  partly  from 
the  accotmts  that  he  gathered  from  his  countrymen  at  Cyrene. 
But  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Africa  must  in  all  ages  have 
presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  intercourse  with  the 
interior ;  and  these  difSculties  must  have  been  vastly  increased 
in  ancient  times  by  the  want  of  camels,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Africa  until  a  much  later  period." 
Hence  the  great  desert,  which  extends  almost  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  naturally  formed  the  limit  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  towards  the  south ;  and  with  one  remarkable 
exception — ^to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  revert — 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  had  no  conception  that  beyond  this 
desert  tract,  there  existed  habitable  and  even  populous  regions. 
The  course  of  the  Nile  was  then,  as  it  remains  at  the  present 
day,  the  only  natural  highway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
remoter  regions  of  Africa. 

§  2.  But  with  the  upper  part  of  that  river  Herodotus  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  As  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt  it 
was  of  course  well  known;  and  the  historian  had  himself 
ascended  it  as  far  as  Elephantine,  just  below  the  First  Cata- 
racts.^ But  he  had  also  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  precise 
and  authentic  information  concerning  its  course  for  a  consider- 
able distance  higher  up,  which  he  has  imparted  to  us  in  a  very 
cnrioQs  passage.    ''Above  Elephantine  (he  tells  us)  the  ground 


'  Heiodot  iv.  43, 195, 196,  viL  167. 
'  See  Note  A,  p.  299. 


laropiw,  ii.  29.    Soe  Note  B,  p.  299. 
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had  a  considerable  slope,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  boats 
which  ascend  the  river  to  be  fastened  with  tow-ropes  on  each 
side,  and  thus  dragged  up  the  stream.  If  the  ropes  should 
break,  the  boat  is  carried  away  at  once  by  the  violence  of  the 
current.  This  kind  of  navigation  continues  for  four  days* 
voyage,  during  which  the  river  winds  very  much,  like  the 
Maeander.  The  whole  distance  which  it  is  requisite  to  traverse 
in  this  manner  is  twelve  sehteni.  After  that  you  come  to  a  level 
plain,  in  which  the  Nile  encloses  an  island  named  Tachompso. 
Of  this  one  half  is  occupied  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  inhabit  all 
the  country  above  it :  the  other  half  by  the  Egyptians.  Ad- 
joining this  is  a  large  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  nomad  Ethiopian  tribes :  the  Nile  flows  into  it,  and  you  re- 
enter the  stream  after  traversing  the  lake.  But  here  you  are 
compelled  to  land,  to  travel  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
forty  days :  the  navigation  being  rendered  impossible  by  the 
number  of  sharp  rocks  and  ledges,  which  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  stream.  After  traversing  this  tract  in  forty  days,  you  em- 
bark in  another  vessel  and  sail  up  the  river  for  twelve  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  you  come  to  a  great  city  called  Meroe, 
which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Ethiopians."^ 

§  3.  The  situation  of  Meroe  is  now  well  known, — ^though  it 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  explored  and  ascer- 
tained^— and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus thus  far  presents  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth, 
considering  that  it  of  course  rests  only  upon  hearsay  informa- 
tion. The  ascent  of  the  rapids  above  Elephantine,  commonly 
known  as  the  First  Cataract,  is  well  described,  though  its 
duration  is  greatly  overrated — the  actual  passage  only  re- 
quiring about  five  hours;'  the  island  of  Tachompso  may  pro- 
bably be  identified  with  that  of  Derar,  a  short  distance  above 


*  Herodot.  ii.  29. 

'  As  late  as  the  time  of  D'Anyille 
the  position  of  Meroe  could  only  be  de- 
tcnnined  approximately  from  Ptolemy 
and    the  Arabian    geographers.      Its 


detail  by  Calllaud  in  1820  CVatfoge  h 
MeroSt  au  Fleuve  BlanCj  Ac,  Paris, 
1 826),  and  have  been  since  repeatedly 
described  by  Hoskins,  Buppell,  and 
Lopsius. 


ruins  were  first  visited  and  described  in  [       '  t^ao  Note  C,  p.  301. 
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Dakkeh  (the  Pselcis  of  ancient  geographers);  and  though 
there  is  no  such  lake  as  that  said  to  occur  immediately  above, 
the  error  may  have  readily  arisen  from  the  term  being  used 
merely  to  designate  an  open  reach  or  unencumbered  expanse 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  and  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
higher  up  are  evidently  those  which  really  occur  between  the 
second  and  fourth  cataract,  on  account  of  which  almost  all 
travellers  who  have  visited  Meroe  have  taken  the  route  across 
the  desert  which  here  cuts  off  a  great  bend  of  the  river.' 
But  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  appears  to  have  been 
costomary  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  40  days'  journey  may  on  this  supposition  have  been 
not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  point  the 
navigation  was  resumed. 

The  existence  of  a  civilized  city  and  people  at  Meroe, 
worshipping  the  same  deities  as  the  Egyptians,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  fact  well  knowil 
to  the  Egyptians.  We  learn  from  the  monuments  still  existing 
on  the  site  that  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  had  not  only  carried 
their  arms  into  these  remote  regions,  but  had  left  there  per- 
manent records  of  their  dominion ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  continued 
to  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Meroe.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  such  trade  was  carried  higher  up  the 
river.  Hence  we  find  the  information  of  Herodotus  above 
this  point  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  below  it. 
He  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  the  great  aiSuents  or 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  which  bear  so  important  a  part  in  the 
geography  of  its  upper  regions,  nor  does  he  anywhere  allude 
to  "  the  island  "  of  Meroe,  the  designation  by  which  that  tract 
was  generally  known  to  lat^r  geographers.  The  only  people 
of  whom  he  had  heard  as  situated  beyond  Meroe  were  a  race 


•  Mr.  HcMikins,  however,  on  his  return  journey  from  Meroe,  followed  the  banks 
of  the  riYcr  throughout  (Traveh  in  Ethiopiay  4to.  Lond.  18L^5,  chup.  xii-xviii.)- 
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whom  he  terms  the  Automoli  or  Deserters,  but  whose  native 
name  (he  adds)  was  Asmach.  These  were  originally,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  a  body  of  Egyptian  warriors,  who 
had  migrated  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
(about  B.C.  650),  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  and  had  been  settled  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  extreme  south  of  his  dominions.*  Admitting  the 
number  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  tradition  itself  and  the  comparatively  late  period 
to  which  it  was  referred  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity. But  when  the  informants  of  Herodotus  placed  this 
Egyptian  colony  at  a  distance  beyond  Meroe,  equal  to  that 
from  Meroe  to  Elephantine,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
either  great  exaggeration,  or  some  misconception,  to  which  we 
have  no  clue.^ 

The  total  distance  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe  is  estimated 
by  Herodotus  at  60  days',  or  two  months'  journey  ;^  and  as  he 
reckoned  the  land  of  the  Automoli  the  same  distance  beyond 
Meroe,  he  was  thus  led  to  assign  to  this  people  a  position  four 
months'  journey  from  the  Egyptian  frontier.  *'  Thus  far  then 
(he  tells  us)  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  Egypt."  ^^  It  flows  (he  adds)  from  the  west  and  ihe 
Betting  sun" * 

§  4.  These  last  words  are  so  strikingly  at  variance  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  modem 
maps,  that  most  of  the  editors  and  commentators  of  Herodotus 
have  shrunk  from  accepting  them  in  their  obvious  sense,  as 
applying  to  the  whcle  course  of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  and  supposed  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of  the  course 
of  the  river  at  the  farthest  point  to  which  it  was  known,^ 
assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  knew  its  direction 
from  Meroe,  and  even  from  the  land  of  the  Automoli  to  be 
from  south  to  north.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of 


»  Herodot.  ii.  80.  >  Note  D,  p.  802.  «  Note  B,  p.  302. 

•  Herodot.  ii.  31.  «  Note  F,  p.  303. 
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Herodotns  to  show  this ;  and  the  passage  already  cited  in  a 
fonner  chapter  in  which  he  compares  the  course  of  the  Nile 
with  that  of  the  Danube  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  he  con- 
aidered  the  general  direction  of  the  former  river,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  to  be  from  west  to  east.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
eironeons  idea  arose  in  part  from  the  great  bend  or  elbow 
which  the  Nile  does  actually  make  between  Meroe  and  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  which  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  a 
misconception  of  its  tme  direction/  Had  Herodotns  placed 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  so  far  to  the  south  as  would  have 
been  required  on  the  contrary  supposition,  he  would  have  had 
to  assign  to  the  continent  of  Africa  a  breadth  far  exceeding 
that  which  it  occupied  in  his  system,  according  to  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  breadth 
(Le.  firom  north  to  south)  with  the  opposite  continent  of 
Europe. 

§  5.  The  same  view  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expedition  of 
Cambyses  against  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  which  is  utterly 
unintelligible  on  any  other  supposition.  These  Macrobians,  as 
he  tells  us,  dwelt  "on  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa,''*  and  he 
elsewhere  distinctly  speaks  of  them  as  living  "  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world."'  But  when  Cambyses  sets  out  to  invade  them, 
instead  of  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  Meroe,  and  thus 
penetrating  as  far  south  as  he  could,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
nver  at  hand,  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  desert,  apparently 
almost  directly  after  leaving  Thebes,  and  continues  his  march 
**  through  the  sands  "  till  compelled  to  return  by  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  seems  clear  firom  this  account  that  Herodotus  did 
not  consider  these  Ethiopians  as  dwelling  to  the  south  of  those 
of  Meroe  beyond  the  Automoli,  but  in  a  different  direction,  so 


*  For  more  than  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude above  Syene  the  Nile  flows  nearly 
from  8.W.  to  N.E.  The  great  bend  or 
loop  which  it  forms  between  this  part 
of  its  course  and  Meroe  was,  doubtless, 
impcorfeetly  known  to  the  informants  of 


Herodotus,  and  the  historian  may  well 
have  misconceiyed  it. 

•  olxfifidrovs  Aifi^s  M  rp  vorlp  0a- 
kdatm  (iii.  17). 

'  is  ri  ifrxcra  r^s  yiis]  IftcAAc  ffrpa- 
rma0ai  (iii.  25). 
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that  the  king  had  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  strike 
across  the  desert,  in  order  to  reach  the  southern  sea,  while  the 
Nile  trended  away  towards  the  south-west  and  west.  Later 
writers,  being  unable  to  find  any  such  people  as  those  described 
by  Herodotus,  confounded  these  Macrobian  Ethiopians  with 
those  of  Meroe,  but  this  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  the  historian.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  it  is  certain  that,  according  to  his  conceptioHy  the 
Macrobians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  and  had 
no  connection  either  with  Meroe  or  the  Nile. 

§  6.  But  though  the  Nile  was  thus  known,  according  to 
Herodotus,  for  a  distance  of  four  months'  voyage  or  journey 
above  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  its  sources,  as  he  tells  us,  were 
altogether  unknown ;  no  one  that  he  had  met  with,  whether 
Greek,  Egyptian  or  Libyan,  being  able  to  tell  him  whence  the 
great  river  came.®  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  suc- 
ceeding geographers,  down  to  our  own  times,  have  had  to 
repeat  the  same  tale.*  But  Herodotus,  like  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors, had  formed  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  one  which  certainly  does  credit  to  his  sagacity,  while  it 
incidentally  affords  a  curious  gleam  of  information  concern- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa.  Starting  from  the  belief,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  Nile,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
flowed  from  west  to  east,  he  connected  this  with  a  tale  which 
he  had  heard  from  some  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  themselves 
learnt  it  from  Etearchus,  the  king  of  the  Ammonians,  during 
a  visit  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon.^  Etearchus  himself 
derived  it  from  the  casual  visit  of  some  Nasamonians,  a  Libyan 
tribe  who  dwelt  around  the  bight  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  It 
is  important,  in  estimating  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  passed  to  the 
knowledge  of  Herodotus. 


»  Note  G,  p.  304. 

•  Ptolemy  may  indeed  be  justly  re- 
garded as  an  exception:  for  his  view 
of  the  Nile  as  taking  its  rise  in  two 


lakes  south  of  the  equator,  though  so 
long  discredited  in  modem  times,  has 
been  now  proved  to  be  substantially 
correct.  »  Herodot.  ii.  82. 
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§  7.  According  to  the  statement  of  these  Nasamonians,  five 
young  men  of  their  nation,  enterprising  youths  of  the  highest 
rank,  had  set  out  with  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
deserts  to  the  south  of  Libya,  to  see  what  they  could  discover. 
After  passing  through  the  inhabited  region  and  the  tract  to 
the  south  of  it,  frequented  by  wild  beasts,  they  entered  upon 
the  actual  desert  and  journeyed  through  it  for  many  days  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  at  length  they  came  to  a  grove  of 
trees,  with  fruit  on  them,  of  which  they  began  to  help  them- 
selves, when  there  came  up  a  number  of  men  of  small  stature, 
who  seized  them  and  led  them  away  prisoners.  They  were 
thus  conducted  through  very  extensive  marshes,  after  passing 
which  they  came  to  a  city  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  of  a 
black  colour,  and  of  the  same  small  stature  with  their  captors. 
Their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Nasamonians, 
and  they  were  all  of  them  skilled  in  magic.  A  large  river 
flowed  by  their  city,  having  its  course  from  west  to  east ;  and 
in  it  were  seen  crocodiles.  The  young  men  returned  in  safety 
to  their  homes ;  and  from  this  report  Herodotus  concludes  that 
the  river  they  had  seen>  flowing  from  west  to  east,  with  croco- 
diles in  it,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Nile.*  We  now  know 
with  certainty  that  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  imtenable ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  with  modem  geographers  down  to  a  recent  period ;  and 
long  after  the  immense  interval  was  known  which  separated 
the  Joliba  of  Western  Africa  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  two  were  still  supposed  to  be  connected,  if  not 
continuous. 

There  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  the  narrative 
as  fabulous,  and  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  young  men 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  well  provided  with  food  and 
water  (as  we  are  told  they  were),  may  have  made  a  journey 
across  the  desert  which  would  be  impracticable  for  more 
civilized  travellers.    But  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  state- 


»  Herodot.  ii.  32,  33. 
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ment  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  point  really 

attained.    We  are  not  told  either  the  point  from  which  they 

set  out,  or  entered  on  the  deserts,  or  the  number  of  days 

occupied  in  the  journey,  either  before  or  after  their  capture. 

The  only  definite  statement  is  that  after  entering  on  the 

desert  they  travelled  towards  the  west ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 

statement  which  the  nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  reject, 

or  at  least  to  admit  only  with  considerable  modification.    The 

Nasamonians  (we  are  told)  traversed  in  the  first  instance  the 

two  zones  or  regions  which  were  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 

of  Northern  Africa,  but  to  which  Herodotus  assigns   more 

definite  limits  than  they  really  possess;^  and  their  express 

object  being  to  penetrate  fiEurther  than  any  one  had  done 

before,  they  woidd  naturally  take  advantage  of  those  inhabited 

districts  which  were  known  to  them,  as  far  as  they  extended. 

Now  it  appears  certain  from  another  passage  in  Herodotus 

(which  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter)  that  the  fertile 

district  of  Fezzan,  the  land  of  the  Garamantes, — ^was  known 

to,  and  frequented  by,  the  Libyans,  in  his  time ;  and  of  this, 

therefore,  as  being  within  reach  of  the  Nasamonians,  and 

extending  far  to  the  south  into  the  desert,  the  travellers  would 

naturally  avail  themselves.    But  if  they  here  plunged  into 

the  deserts,  and  directed  their  course  due  we«t^  they  had 

nothing  but  the  vast  deserts  of  the  Sahara  before  them,  and 

could  never  have  come  upon  any  considerable  river.    If  they 

struck  to  the  sovih-westy  on  the  contrary,  they  would  exactly 

hit  upon  the  celebrated  Niger — ^the  Joliba  or  Quorra  of  modem 

travellers ;  while,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  travelled  due 

south,  they  would  have  reached  at  a  somewhat  shorter  distance 

the  Teou,  a  considerable  river  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and 

entering  the  lake  Tchad. 

It  is  difScult  to  decide  between  these  two  theories :  both 
alike  require  that  we  should  depart  from  the  direction  assigned 
by  Herodotus,  but  we  have  abundant  instances  of  the  extreme 

•  See  p.  274. 
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Tagaeness  of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  the  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  in  this  case  the  statement 
in  some  measure  disproves  itself :  for,  had  the  explorers  really 
held  a  course  from  east  to  west,  they  would,  according  to  the 
view  of  Herodotus  himself,  have  been  moving  parallel  to  the 
Nile,  and  could  therefore  never  have  hit  upon  that  river.  The 
really  important  parts  of  the  story  undoubtedly  are,  that  the 
travellers  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of  desert,  came  to  an 
inhabited  land  with  trees,  marshes,  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  west  and  containing  crocodiles,  and  a  city  occupied  by  a 
laoe  of  black  people.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  they  had  really  crossed  the 
great  desert  tract  and  reached  the  Negroland  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  far  more  difBicult  to  determine  the  particular  region 
which  they  visited.  But  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  in 
favour  of  liieir  having  actually  reached  the  Niger  may  be  held 
to  predominate,  notwithstanding  its  greater  remoteness  from 
the  point  whence  they  probably  started.*  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  region  actually  visited  by  these  Nasamonian 
adventurers,  their  expedition  appears  to  have  remained  a 
wholly  isolated  fact.  It  is  clear  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
related  by  Herodotus  himself,  that  their  example  was  not 
followed*  No  commercial  relations  were  established  with  the 
tribes  beyond  the  great  desert,  and  it  is  evident  that  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  vague  notice,  Herodotus  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  known  in  later  times  as 
Soudan  or  Negroland.^ 

§  8.  The  only  other  passage  in  Herodotus  which  appears  to 
point  to  any  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  regions  of  Africa  to- 
wards the  south,  is  that  already  alluded  to,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Maerobian  Ethiopians,  a  people  who  were  evidently  regarded 
by  him  as  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  Africa,  of  whom  he  had 
any  knowledge.  His  information  concerning  them  was  how- 
ever very  vague  and  strongly  mixed  with  fable.    They  dwelt, 


*  Not©  H,  p.  805.  *  Note  I,  p.  307. 
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according  to  the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them — an 
account  evidently  derived  from  Egyptian  authorities, — "  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa : "  they  were  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  race  of  men  in  the  world,  and  lived  on 
the  average  to  the  age  of  120  years :  gold  was  so  abundant  in 
their  country  that  it  was  used  even  for  the  chains  and  fetters 
of  prisoners,  while  bronze  was  on  the  contrary  extremely  scarce : 
they  enclosed  the  dead  in  pillars  of  transparent  crystal  instead 
of  coffins :  their  food  consisted  solely  of  meat  and  milk ;  bread 
and  wine  being  aUke  unknown  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
simplicity  of  their  diet,  a  marvellous  fountain  in  which  they 
bathed,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
extraordinary  health  and  longevity  that  they  enjoyed.^ 

It  was  against  this  people  that  Cambyses  undertook  an 
expedition,  in  which  both  he  and  his  army  were  very  near 
perishing  utterly  in  the  desert.  But  the  circumstances  of  this 
expedition  are  so  briefly  related  by  the  historian  as  to  be 
almost  wholly  unintelligible,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  Previously  to  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise Cambyses  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians, 
and  forthis  purpose  sent  for  interpreters  froL  lie  Ichthyophagi, 
a  people  who  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  but 
who  are  noticed  by  later  writers,  as  settled  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Eed  Sea,  extending  as  far  as  the  straits  at  its  mouth.  These 
Ichthyophagi  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  a  people  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Macrobians,  and  probably  situated  nea; 
them :  a  supposition  which  would  concur  with  the  expression 
of  Herodotus  that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  southern  sea  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  earth.^ 

But  the  route  by  which  Cambyses  attempted  to  arrive  at 
this  remote  region  is  very  obscurely  indicated,  or  rather  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  indicated  at  all.  On  arriving  at  Thebes, 
we  are  told  by  our  author,  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  his  army 


•  iii.  17-24.  '  See  above,  p.  267. 
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to  attack  the  Ammoniaiis  and  destroy  the  temple  of  Ammon ; 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  he  proceeded  against  the  Ethi- 
opians, but  having  neglected  to  make  due  provision  of  food 
for  his  troops,  before  they  had  completed  the  fifth  part  of 
the  journey,  their  provisions  utterly  failed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  their  beasts  of  burden.  Cambyses  neverthe- 
less still  persevered  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  entered  upon 
the  sandy  desert,  where  for  want  of  aU  other  resources  his 
soldiers  began  to  eat  one  another,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Thebes,  having  lost 
a  large  part  of  his  army.' 

§  9.  Strabo  and  other  writers  of  subsequent  times,  when  the 
geography  of  Africa  was  better  known,  regard  the  expedition 
of  Cambyses  as  directed  against  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe : '  and 
on  this  supposition  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the  desert 
in  which  his  army  suffered  so  severely  was  that  between 
Eoiosko  and  Abu  Hamed  (on  the  direct  route  from  Syene  to 
Meroe)  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  described  in  forcible 
language  by  all  travellers  who  have  crossed  it^  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  that  of  Herodotus.  These 
Macrobian  Ethiopians  (whom  he  mentions  only  in  connection 
with  this  expedition  of  Cambyses)  are  distinctly  described  by 
him  as  dwelling  on  the  southern  sea,  in  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Automoli  or  Deserters  lived  far 
leyond  them,  but  still  on  the  same  river.  No  mention  occurs 
of  the  Macrobians  in  the  description  of  the  Nile  and  the  people 
that  occupied  its  banks :  nor  any  hint  that  they  adjoined  the 
Ethiopians  of  this  quarter.'  The  fact  appears  to  be  (as  already 


•iiL25. 

•  strabo,  xvii  1,1).  790. 


>  See  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia^ 
pp.  19-^;  Ijc^nByBrie/eausAegypten, 
pp.  125-1.36. 

'  Mr.  Gooley's  attempt  to  identify 
the  Macrubians  with  the  Automoli 
(CZaiHltiu  PttiUmy  and  ike  Nile,  pp. 
20, 21)  appears  to  me  utterly  untenable. 

VOL.  I. 


The  fabnlons  and  mythioal  notions  con< 
oeming  the  former  people  could  never 
have  attaolicd  themselves  to  a  race  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Etliiopia 
within  historical,  and  even  compara- 
tively recent,  memory;  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  traaition  concerning 
the  Automoli  proves  that  they  must 
have  borne  a  marked  resemblance  to 

T 
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indicated)  that  Herodotus,  misled  by  his  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Nile  flowed /row  the  toest,  conceived  the  Macrobians  to  be 
situated  in  quite  another  direction,  that  Cambyses  had  alto- 
gether left  the  course  of  the  river,  and  struck  across  the  deserts 
towards  the  south,  with  the  view  of  reaching  their  country, 
when  the  want  of  supplies  compelled  him  to  return.  What 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  judge :  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  fabulous 
tales  of  an  El  Dorado  on  the  southern  sea  may  have  tempted 
Cambyses  to  undertake  a  march  of  the  extent  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  That  the  expedition,  whatever  its  purpose  or 
destination,  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  occasioned  the  loss 
of  great  part  of  his  army,  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.^ 

§  10.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that,  westward  of 
Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus 
was  confined  to  the  regions  of  Africa  north  of  the  great  desert. 
But  with  this  portion  of  the  continent  he  shows  a  degree  of 
acquaintance,  and  a  general  conception  of  its  physical  features 
exceeding  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  nature  of  his  sources  of  information.  In 
more  than  one  passage  he  dwells  upon  the  marked  division  of 
the  regions  in  question  into  three  zones  or  tracts,  clearly 
characterized  by  nature.  The  first  of  these,  extending  along 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  way  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portions  occupied  by  Greek  and 


the  Egyptians :  a  resemblance  of  which 
some  traces  are  said  to  be  stiU  found  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Sennaar.  But  the 
whole  description  of  the  Macrobians 
represents  them  as  a  people  unlike  any 
other.  Their  fabulous  characteristics 
are  the  essential  part  of  the  tradition 
concerning  them ;  as  their  position  on 
the  southern  ocean  distinctly  separates 
them  from  the  Ethiopian  races  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

'  It  is  clear  that  the  view  taken  by 
Strabo  was  not  founded  up<m  any  more 


accurate  information:  as  he  confuaee 
the  expedition  of  Cambyses  himself 
with  his  main  army,  with  that  of  the 
detachment  sent  against  the  Ammo- 
nians ;  and  speaks  of  **  the  army  of 
Cambyses "  having  been  buried  in  the 
sands  on  the  vtay  to  Meroi  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  820).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
expedition  was  in  reality  directed 
against  Meroe;  but  it  is  oertain  that 
this  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus himself,  or  by  the  persons  from 
whom  he  derived  his  information. 
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Phcenician  settlers,  was  inhabited  by  Libyans  and  races  of 
Libyan  origin;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
merely  nomad  tribes,  the  whole  tract  was  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotns  as  "  the  inhabited  region  "  of  Libya.  Beyond  this  was 
what  he  calls  "  the  wild  beast  tract,"  which  was  apparently 
considered  as  too  much  infested  by  wild  beasts  to  be  susceptible 
of  permanent  habitation.  South  of  that  again  was  a  mere 
desert  of  sand,  destitute  of  water  and  producing  nothing.* 

Though  this  division  is  somewhat  too  strongly  marked,  and 
was  evidently  conceived  by  Herodotus — with  that  love  of  sym- 
metry and  generalisation  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind — as 
more  definitely  cheiracterized  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  without 
a  considerable  foundation  in  truth,  and  has  been  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  most  eminent  modem  geographers, 
as  well  as  by  the  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle  ages.* 

It  is  singular  that  it  is  much  more  clearly  marked  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  with  which  Herodotus  was  comparatively 
little  acquainted,  than  in  those  portions  concerning  which  he 
had  more  definite  information :  but,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
the  three  zones  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  extending  across 
Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The 
principal  interruption  to  its  symmetry,  arising  from  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  territory  to  the  north,  was  unknown  to 
Herodotus,  who  undoubtedly  shared  the  error  of  almost  all  his 
successors  in  regarding  the  coast  line  of  northern  Africa  as 


Mi.  82;  iv.  181.  Thus  the  young 
Nasamonums,  on  their  exploring  expe* 
dition  into  the  interior,  at  first  pefised 
through  the  inhabited  region,  then 
through  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  after- 
wards through  the  sandy  deigert. 

*  H^sren,  African  NatfanSy  yoL  i.  pp. 
6-9;  Humboldt,  Aspeds  of  Nature, 
▼oL  i.  p.  58 ;  Hitter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  i. 
^838. 

The  '*  wild-beast "  zone  of  Herodotus 
{11  #qp(^i7f)  corresponds  in  a  general 
way  with  the  BUedulgerid  or  **Land 
of  Dates"  of  the  Arabs,  a  tract  which 
they  regard  as  comprising  the  whole  of 


the  district  south  of  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  known  to  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
GsBtulia.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent  it  is  much  less  clearly  marked, 
there  being  no  such  important  mountain 
range  as  the  Atlas  to  constitute  a  great 
physical  division.  The  Harudsch  or 
Black  Mountains  (the  Mons  Ater  of 
Pliny)  are  however  regarded  by  sys- 
tematic geographers  as  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentative or  continuation  of  the  same 
chain  to  the  south  of  the  Oyrenaica, 
though  of  such  inferior  elevation  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name. 

T  2 
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oomparatively  straight,*  so  that  the  parallelism  of  the  three 
zones  would  be  much  more  nearly  preserved  than  is  really  the 
case. 

§  11.  Closely  connected  with  this  division  of  Africa  into 
three  zones,  was  another  of  its  physical  peculiarities,  on  which 
Herodotus  lays  great  stress,  and  in  respect  to  which  we  again 
see  his  love  of  symmetrical  arrangement  cropping  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  "  wild 
beast  zone,"  before  one  came  to  the  pure  unmitigated  sandy 
desert,  was  a  brow  or  ridge  of  sand,^  in  which  there  occurred 
from  distance  to  distance  inhabited  spots,  each  of  which  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  salt,  heaped  up  into 
hillocks,  out  of  the  summit  of  which  gushed  forth  streams  of 
clear,  fresh  water.  The  spots  thus  characterized  were  found  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  days'  journey  from  one  another, 
forming  a  continuous  chain  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic'  The  existence  of  these  detached  fertile  spots  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  desert  is  a  fact  that  must  in  all  ages  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  travellers  and  geographers : 
but  it  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  or  his  informants,  were  less 
struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  the  fertility  of  these 
oases  *  with  the  arid  waste  around  them,  than  with  the  occur- 
rence of  large  masses,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  hills  "  of  salt,  in 
immediate  connection  with  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  state- 
ment that  these  springs  in  all  cases  gush  forth  from  the  very 


•  Note  K.  p.  808. 

'  His  expression  of  h^p^  r^dfifAov^ 
literally  **a  brow  of  sand,"  has  been 
geners^y  translated  as  a  ridge;  and 
considered  as  showing  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  true  conformation 
of  the  tract  in  question — a  broad  table- 
land of  considerable  elevation,  in  which 
tile  so-called  Oases  occupy  depressions 
or  hoUows  of  limited  extent.  But  it 
aeems  more  probable  that  Herodotus, 
in  common  with  almost  all  writers  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  thought  of  the 
desert  only  as  a  vast  sandy  pdain ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  expression  of  ^^p^ 


was  used  by  him  merely  to  describe  a 
broad  strip  or  band  stretching  across 
the  continent.  '  A  recent  traveller  in« 
deed  remarks,  **  hr)w  admirably  his  ex- 
pression of  'a  ridge  of  san<I,'  rather 
than  a  plain,  describes  the  edge  of  the 
nortliem  Sahara"  (Tristram s  Cheat 
8<ikara^  p.  75);  yet  Herodotus  had 
certainly  never  seen  any  part  of  the 
regions  visited  by  Mr.  Trbftnun,  and 
had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  infor- 
mation concerning  them. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  181. 

*  Note  L,  p.  308. 
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midst  of  the  salt  hills  is  indeed  aii  exaggeration ;  but  aU  the 
oases  abound  in  salt — sometimes  found  in  such  masses  as  to 
be  used  hj  the  inhabitants  for  building  purposes :  while  springs 
rise  out  of  the  sand,  and  even  on  the  top  of  hillocks  of  sand,  in 
the  midst  of  the  salt-coyered  plains.^ 

Strabo  has  aptly  compared  the  fertile  patches  thus  scattered 
amidst  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  the  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin  ; ' 
and  they  are  in  fact  dispersed  over  the  interior  of  the  continent 
with  as  little  order  or  symmetry  as  the  spots  in  question  :  but 
Herodotus  on  the  contrary  supposed  them  to  follow  one  another 
at  regular  intervals,  and  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  sandy  zone  itself,  i^.,  from  east  to  west.'  His  informa- 
tion was  probably  derived  from  traders,  who  knew  only  the 
particular  line  of  route  which  they  had  themselves  followed, 
and  had  doubtless  paid  little  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the 
track  from  one  station  to  another.  But  the  permanent  cha- 
racter of  these  fertile  patches — which  must  in  all  ages  have 
been  equally  marked  by  nature,  and  have  formed  as  it  were 
the  stepping-stones  by  which  alone  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
communication  across  the  desert — enables  us  in  many  instances 
to  identify  with  certainty  the  localities  intended  by  Herodotus, 
though  both  the  distances  and  the  directions  will  often  be 
fomid  erroneous. 

§  12.  A  singular  mistake  at  the  very  outset  tends  to  vitiate 
his  whole  line  of  positions.  The  first  point  which  he  mentions 
is  the  Ammonium  or  Oasis  of  Ammon,  rendered  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  visit  of  Alexander — the  site  of  which 
is  well  ascertained  to  correspond  with  that  now  known  as  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah.^    Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality 


*  See  the  extract  from  General  Mi- 
nutoli'fl  account  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwah, 
cited  by  Heeren  {Afriecm  Naiion$,  vol.  i. 
p.  207);  and  Tristram's  Great  Sahara, 
p.  75. 

«  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  130.  The  com- 
pariaon  has  been  frequently  repeated 
oy  later  geographers. 

*  Note  M,  p.  309. 


*  The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was  first  visited 
and  described  by  Browne  in  1792 ;  and 
its  identity  with  that  of  Ammon  fully 
established  by  Major  RenneU  (Oeogr. 
0/  Herodot,  pp.  577-591).  It  has  been 
since  frequently  visited  and  fully 
described  by  Homemann,  Gaillaud. 
Minutoli,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  and 
others.    The  results  of  aU  their  inves- 
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meant,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Egypt  is 
correctly  given :  but  Herodotus  erroneously  conceived  it  to  be 
situated  west  of  TJuhea^  while  it  really  lies  about  due  west  of 
the  Lake  Moeris,  or  the  district  of  the  Fayoum,  from  which  it 
is  in  fact  distant  about  ten  days'  journey.  The  effect  of  this 
error  is  to  bring  down  the  whole  line  of  stations  more  than 
three  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  too  far  to  the  south.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  instance  Herodotus  had  confounded  the 
Great  Oasis,  which  is  really  situated  due  west  of  Thebes,  and 
where  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Ammon,  with  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  properly  so  called,  from  which  it  is  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  distant.^ 

§  13.  His  next  station  is  Augila,  a  place  which  still  preserves 
its  name  unaltered  in  its  modem  appellation  of  Aujileh — a 
rare  instance  in  African  geography — ^and  is  correctly  placed 
about  ten  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  the  Ammonians.*  It 
is  still  visited  by  the  Arabs  from  the  nearest  sea-coast,  as  it 
was  by  the  Nasamonians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  its  dates.''  But  beyond  this  again,  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  west,  he  places  the  Garamantes,  whom  he 
himseK  calls  a  very  great  nation,  though  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  them  as  dwelling  around  a  mere  oasis  like  the 
others.®  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  people  are 
meant  as  those  designated  by  later  geographers  imder  the 
name  of  the  Garamantes, — the  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
called  Fezzan,  a  district  which  has  indeed  very  much  of  the 
character  of  an  oeisis,  though  of  far  greater  extent.     This 


tigations  are  well  brought  together  by 
M.  Pwrthey  (Dag  Orakd  u.  die  Oase  des 
Ammon,  4to  Berlin,  1862,  reprinted 
from  the  Transactions  of  (he  Berlin 
Academy), 

The  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  first  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1853. 

»  Note  N,  p.  309. 

*  Homemann  reached  Aujileh  from 
Siwah  after  nine  long  days'  journey, 
but  the  caravan  travelled   two  whole 


nights,  and  both  men  and  beasts  were 
quite  exhausted  {^Travels,  pp.  45,  46). 
The  Arab  geographers  give  the  dis- 
tance at  ten  days*  journey. 

'  Homemunn,  p.  48. 

*  rapdfiayrts,  .  .  (Bros  fiiya  iffxvpmSf 
iv.  183. 

The  whole  district  of  Fexzan  is  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  by  about  200  from  E.  to  "W. ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  is  capable 
of  cultivation. 
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identification  is  confirmed  by  his  notice,  that  the  land  of  the 
Gazamantes  was  distant  in  a  direct  line  thirty  days'  journey 
&om  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  on  the  northern  coast.  This  is  in 
&ct  just  about  the  true  distance  from  Fezzan  to  the  sea-coast 
at  Tripoli  or  Mesarata,  with  which  it  must  always  have  had  a 
direct  communication.^  But  on  the  other  hand  the  distance 
from  Aujileh  to  the  nearest  point  of  Fezzan  is  not  less  than 
sixteen  days'  journey,  and  the  direction  instead  of  west  is  nearly 
iotUhrwesd,  The  effect  of  this  second  error  is  in  great  part  to 
ootrect  the  former  one,  as  Mourzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is 
in  fitct  almost  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Thebes. 

§  14.  At  the  present  day  a  frequented  caravan  route  proceeds 
from  Hourzuk  through  Aujileh  and  Siwah  to  Cairo,^  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  already  the  case  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  that  the  stations  thus  far  were  deriyed  by  him  from 
«  communications  with  persons  who  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  route.  The  notice  of  the  direct  distance  between  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Lotophagi  on  the  sea^coast  also  points 
to  the  existence  of  intercourse  in  this  direction,  which  would 
probably  be  that  followed  by  traders  from  Cyrene.  But  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding stages.  According  to  our  author  there  was  another 
oasis  ten  days'  journey  beyond  the  Garamantes,  inhabited  by 
a  people  called  the  Atarantes,^  and  another  again  at  the  same 
distance  beyond  that,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called 
Atlas,  from   whence  the  inhabitants  derived    the   name  of 


*  Captain  Lyon  in  1820  took  jnet 
thirty  days  (exclusive  of  stoppages)  on 
hia  return  jonmey  from  Mourzuk  to 
thes^L 

'  This  was  the  route  by  which  Hor- 
nemann  travelled.  He  took  sixteen 
dsya  of  rapid  travelling  from  Aujileh 
to  Znilah  (the  first  town  where  carar 
vans  halt  on  their  arriving  in  Fezzan), 
but  the  distance  is  commonly  reckoned 
afc  twenty  days'  journey. 

'  It  mui$t  be  remarked  that  this  name 
h»g  been  corrupted  in  all  existing  M8S. 
f>f  HcitKlotus  into  "ArAorrcr.   The  read- 


ing *Ardpoa^€s  IB  restored  from  Btepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  and  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Per.  v.  66),  who  huwever  both 
cite  the  distinction  hetween  the  Ata- 
rantes  and  Atlantes  from  an  author 
named  Hhiauus,  not  from  Hei'odotus; 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  cor- 
ruption in  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Eustathius. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  that  he  can 
have  called  both  tribes  Atlantes,  with- 
out atiy  further  notice  or  explanation. 
Both  names  are  in  all  probability  ouly 
forms  of  the  siimc. 
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Atlantes.  Mount  Atlas  is  described,  in  tenns  which  certainly 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Greek  fables  connected  with 
the  name,  as  a  lofty  mountain  of  a  circular  form  and  so  high 
that  its  summit  could  never  be  seen,  being  covered  with  clouds 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  on  which  account  the  natives  called 
it  **the  pillar  of  heaven."* 

Both  the  name  and  the  description,  however  fanciful  and 
distorted,  seem  to  require  us  to  seek  this  last  station  in  the 
regions  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  that  chain.  In  this  case  the  line  of 
route  must  have  turned  up  towards  the  north-west,  from 
Fezzan  by  way  of  Ghadamis  to  Wargla  or  Tuggurt ;  and  the 
next  oasis  from  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  would  be  that 
of  Ghadamis, — ^the  Cydamus  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — a  place 
that  could  hardly  have  been  at  any  time  unknown  to  the 
nations  on  the  coast.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  borders  of  Fezzan  towards  the  north-west  as  Aujileh  is 
towards  the  north-east.  This  may  therefore  be  fairly  presumed 
to  be  the  spot  where  our  author  places  the  Atarantes.  But  the 
position  of  the  Atlantes  cannot  be  determined  with  anything 
like  even  plausibility;  no  part  of  the  real  chain  of  Mount 
Atlas  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  central  zone  of  desert 
to  agree  even  approximately  with  the  account  reported  to 
Herodotus,  and  the  whole  description  is  so  fanciful  as  to  render 
it  very  unlikely  that  it  was  based  upon  any  authentic  in- 
formation.^ 

§  15.  Thus  far,  however,  Herodotus  himself  supposed  that 
he  possessed  accurate  information ;  but  beyond  this  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  sandy  belt  which  he  is  describing.  But 
he  assures  us  that  this  peculiar  zone  itself  extended  to  the 
sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  contained  mines  of 
salt,  with  the  masses  of  which  the  inhabitants  built  their  houses.^ 


•  Herodot.  iv.  184. 

*  See  Note  O,  p.  310. 

'  It  is  bingalar  that  Herodotus  should 


notice  this  peculiarity  only  in  regard  to 
the  most  distant  of  these  Oases;  the 
practice  being  really  found  much  nearer 
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To  the  south  of  this  tract,  which,  sandy  and  sterile  as  it 
was,  was  thns  studded  from  distance  to  distance  with  inhabited 
spots,  the  regions  towards  the  interior  of  Libya  are  described 
as  ntterly  desert,  without  trees,  without  water,  without  rain, 
without  even  wild  beasts,  and  as  Herodotus  expressively  adds, 
without  any  trace  of  moisture.*  As  applied  to  the  vast  desert 
of  the  Sahara  this  description  is  scarcely  exaggerated ;  of  the 
fertile  and  well-watered  regions  to  the  south  of  it  Herodotus 
had  evidently  no  suspicion,  and  his  ideas  of  physical  geography 
were  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
legions  were  really  traversed,  as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  by 
a  great  river  like  the  Nile,  they  could  not  be  condemned  to 
niunitigated  sterility. 

§  16.  The  only  notice  which  appears  to  refer  to  a  people  to 
the  soQth  of  the  tract  which  we  have  been  here  V>nsidering,  is 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Garamantes  as  carrying  on  expeditions 
in  pursuit  of  the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  whom  he  describes  as 
the  swiftest  of  foot  of  any  people  he  had  heard  of,  on  which 
aocoimt  they  were  pursu^  by  the  Garamantes  in  chariots  and 
four.  These  Troglodytes,  he  adds,  fed  on  serpents,  lizards 
and  other  reptiles,  and  their  language  was  like  tiie  squeaking 
of  bats.^  At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  carry 
on  similar  razzie  or  slave-hunts,  against  the  Tibboos  of  the 
interior ;  many  of  whom,  inhabiting  the  more  rocky  portions 
of  the  desert,  are  still  "  dwellers  in  caves ;"  their  agility  is  pro- 
verbial, and  their  language  is  still  compared  by  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  to  the  whistling  of  birds.®  In  calling 
these  Troglodytes  (of  whose  position  he  had  probably  no  clear 


home.  Thus  it  is  mentioned  bv  Mr. 
Himilton  (  Wanderingt  in  Ncrtk  AfriooL, 
p.  294)  M  BtiU  prevfdling  at  Siwah, 
and  by  Dr.  Chidney  in  the  western 
parts  of  FeKzan  (D>enham  and  Glap- 
perton's  TraveUj  p.  46).  Pliny  also 
notices  it  as  the  practice  of  a  tribe  in 
the  interior  from  the  Syrtis  (H,  AT.  v. 
C.M34). 
Herodotus  justly  observes  that  it  is  a 


oonclusive  proof  of  the  perfect  dryness 
of  the  climate,  wherever  it  is  found : 
**  for  if  it  rained,  the  walls  built  of  salt 
could  not  stand  "  (iv.  185). 

'  iv.  185.  Kcd  iicfuidot  iar\  iy  atny 
M4v, 

'  Herodot  iv.  183. 

*  Hornemann's  TraveU^  p.  119; 
Lyon's  TraveU  in  Northern  A/riea,  4to. 
Lond.  1821. 
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idea)  Ethiopians,  Herodotus  doubtless  uses  the  term  merely  in 
the  sense  of  "  black  men."  The  Tibboos  are  in  fact,  as  a  race, 
almost  black,  though  they  have  not  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  negro.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever 
saw  a  true  negro,  the  curly  hair,  of  which  he  speaks  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Ethiopians,  being  found  more  or  less  markedly 
in  all  the  black  races  of  Northern  Africa. 

§  17.  With  the  Libyan  tribes  that  bordered  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  the  information  possessed  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  might  be  expected,  was  comparatively  complete  and 
satisfactory.  His  knowledge  of  them  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek  settlers  at  Cyrene  and  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  which  were  at  this  period  flourishing  and  civilized 
communities;* and  not  only  carried  on  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  but  exercised  in  some  degree  a  civilizing 
influence  over  them,  so  that  those  who  most  nearly  adjoined 
the  Greek  territories — the  Asbystee  and  the  Auschisaa — ^to  a 
great  extent  imitated  the  customs  of  the  colonists.*  These 
last  tribes  he  describes  as  being  particularly  skilled  in  driving 
chariots  with  four  horses,^  a  practice  which  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  Cyrenaeans — who  were  renowned  throughout 
Greece  as  charioteers ;  though  Herodotus  himself,  in  another 
passage,  asserts  that  the  Greeks  themselves  first  derived  the 
practice  of  yoking  four  horses  abreast  from  the  Libyans — ^a 
statement  which  it  is  diflScult  to  accept.'  But  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  chariots  was  general  in  his  days  among 
the  Libyan  tribes,  though  now  wholly  unknown  in  Northern 
Africa.^ 


*  Herodot.  iv.  170. 

*  T($ptinrofidrai  Bh  ovk  IjiUirra,  &AXcl 
fid\i<rra  liifiimv  fUrl.  (I.  o.) 

*  Ibid.  189.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
were  undoubtedly  distinguished  for 
their  skill  as  charioteers.  Pindar  cele- 
brates the  victories  of  Arcesilas  of  Cy- 
rene  at    the   Pythian    games  (Pyth. 

iv.  v.) ;  aud  Sophocles  speaks  of  two  {   with  chariots  and  four !  (iv.  183.) 
Libyan  charioteers  as  contending  with 


those  of  the  Greeks  in  the  race  where 
Orestes  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
{Electro^  v.  702).    But  we  cannot  snp^ 

E)8e  that  the  poet  here  alluded  to  naiiv 
ibyans. 

'  Thus  our  author,  as  just  mentioned, 
represents  even  the  Graramatites  of  the 
interior  as  pursuing  tlie  Troglodytes 
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The  enmneration  of  the  tribes  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean presents  few  geographical  difiSculties,  though,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  nomad  races,  both  their  names  and 
boundaries  are  in  some  instances  different  from  what  we  find 
in  later  geographers.  Thus  the  Giligammae  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  coast-district  eastward  of  the 
Cyrenuca,  nearly  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,^  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  later  writer;  while  the  name  of  the  Marmarida,  who 
appear  in  all  the  other  geographers — eyen  in  Scylax,  not  more 
than  a  century  afterwards — as  the  chief  people  in  this  region, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus  at  all.  In  this  case  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  same  people  is  meant,  and  the  change 
is  merely  one  of  name,  though  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  offer 
no  explanation. 

§  18.  The  coast  of 'the  Cyrenaaca,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Deme  to  that  of  Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi)  was 
wholly  occupied  by  Greek  settlements;  here,  therefore,  the 
Libyan  tribes  of  the  AsbystaB  and  the  Auschisas  were  confined 
to  the  interior.^  But  to  the  west  of  these  again  on  the  sea- 
coast  adjoining  the  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  we  find  the 
Nasamonians,  a  people  of  Libyan  race,  who  are  mentioned  by 
all  succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
The  Psylli,  who  had  formerly  been  the  neighbours  of  the 
Nasamonians,  had  according  to  Herodotus  ceased  to  exist  in 
his  time,  having  undertaken  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
in  which  their  whole  nation  perished,  being  overwhelmed  with 
storms  of  sand.*  The  story  that  they  had  thus  marched  into 
the  desert  '^  to  make  war  on  the  south  wind  "  is  obviously  a 


*  iv.  169.  {   of  this  story  is  found  in  the  fact  that 

*  TliiB  was  the  country  which  pro-  '  no  mention  appears  of  the  Psylli  in 
duced  the  famous  ailphiumy  which  was  Scylax,  a  century  after  Herodotus  ; 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  '  though  they  reappear  in  Strabo  (xvii. 
wealth  of  Oyrene.  It  is  singular  that  p.  838).  No  mention  occurs  in  liero- 
thifl  peculiar  and  valuable  plant  is  only  dotusof  their  skill  as  serpent  charmers, 
mentioned  ineidentaUy  by  Herodotus  ;  an  art  for  which  they  were  so  cele- 
(iv.  169,  192),  though  he  enumerates  1  brated  in  later  times.  (Lucan,  Pharsal. 
all  the  wild  animals  of  these  parts  of  !  ix.  vv.  890-910 ;  Plutarch,  Cat,  Min, 
Libya.  5G ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vu.  2,  §  14.) 

^  Heroilot.  iy.  173.  Some  confirmation 
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mere  fictitious  embellishment,  but  curious  as  showing  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  in  regard  to  this  wind — ^the  bane  of  all 
these  regions  of  Africa — as  that  which  led  the'Atarantians  to 
curse  the  sun  as  he  rose  in  the  heavens.^ 

The  long  strip  of  coast  from  the  bight  of  the  Greater  to  that 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  modem  Pashalik  of  Tripoli)  was 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  three  tribes,  the  Macse, 
the  Gindanes  and  the  Machlyans,  who  succeeded  one  another 
from  east  to  west,  though  their  exact  limits  cannot  be  defined. 
Besides  these  the  Lotophagi—a  name  evidently  of  Greek 
origin  and  retained  from  its  connection  with  the  Homeric 
poems — are  mentioned  as  occupying  a  promontory  projecting 
into  the  sea,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  peninsula  of 
Zarzis,  adjoining  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Meninx,  which  was  regarded  by  most  ancient  writers 
as  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  But  Herodotus  himself  tells 
us  that  the  use  of  the  lotus-fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  was  not 
confined  to  these  Lotophagi  alone,  but  was  common  to  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Machlyans ;  it  was  doubtless  in  fact 
in  more  or  less  general  use  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  it 
continued  to  be  in  the  days  of  Polybius.® 

The  Machlyans,  according  to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  Tritonis ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
lake  were  situated  the  Auseans,  who  were  still  a  mere  nomad 
tribe,  like  the  others  just  enumerated;  but  beyond  them, 
towards  the  west,  were  agricultural  races,  differing  in  many 
respects  in  their  manners  and  customs  from  those  to  the  east- 
ward. It  is  evident  that  we  here  come  in  contact  with  the 
more  civilized  tribes,  occupying  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
modem  Begency  of  Tunis,  which,  both  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Bomans,  was  one  of  the  richest  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  knowledge  of  them  which  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus,  was  still  very  imperfect.  It 
is  evident  that  his  Cyrensean  informants  were  very  little 

'  Heiodot  iv.  144.    Strabo  relates  tho  eame  thing  of  the  Ethiopmus  in  the 
upper  valley  uf  the  Nile  (xvii.  p.  822).  ^  Note  P,  p.  ;5ll. 
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acquainted  with  any  part  of  Africa  west  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis ; 
probably  they  were  prevented,  by  the  commercial  jealousy  so 
freqaent  among  ancient  nations,  from  trading  directly  with 
any  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule,  or  from 
touching  at  any  seaports,  except  Carthage  itself.  The  informa- 
tion which  Herodotus  had  received  concerning  the  tribes 
beyond  Lake  Tritonis  was  further  confused  in  his  mind  by  the 
erroneous  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  geographical 
conformation  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

He  evidently  conceived  the  tribes  which  he  enumerates  in 
succession — the  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  Gyzantes,^  as 
occurring  in  that  order  from  east  to  west ;  while  they  probably 
in  reality  trended  more  towards  the  north,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage.  But  no  notice  is  found  in  Herodotus  of  the 
proximity  of  that  great  city.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  great  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  as  he 
distinctly  tells  us  that  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
riTer  Cinyps  ^  was  the  only  portion  of  Libya  that  could  bear 
any  comparison  in  point  of  fertility  with  the  richer  districts  of 
[Europe  and  Asia.^ 

The  island  Cyraunis,  which  Herodotus  places  opposite  to 
the  Gyzantes,  and  describes  as  long  and  narrow,  is  clearly  the 
Cercina  or  Cercinna  of  later  geographers — still  called  Kar- 
kineh ;  though  it  is  strangely  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  be  the 
same  with  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
Herodotus,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Major  Bennell,  "un- 
questionably intended  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 


*  Two  or  these  tribefl— the  Maxyes 
and  the  Gyzantes — are  evidenfcly  the 
same  that  were  already  mentioned  by 
Hecatsoa  under  the  names  of  the 
Mflxyes  and  the  Zygantes  (Hecatiens, 
Fr.  304,  9U6),  but  they  are  otherwise 
unknown.  It  has  been,  however,  sug- 
gested wiUi  some  probability  that  the 
name  of  the  Gyzantes  or  Zygantes 
reappears  in  that  of  the  Byzantes  or 
Byzncians,  who  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
tnct  of  Byzaoene,  forming  the  south- 


em  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa.  The  attempt  to  connect  the 
name  of  the  Zaueces  with  that  of  Zou- 
gitana  is  much  more  questionable. 

»  Note  Q,  p.  312. 

'  Herodoi  iv.  198.  Even  Timieus, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Herodotus 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
great  fertility  of  the  Oarthaginian  ter- 
ritories in  Africa,  for  which  he  is  de- 
servedly censured  by  Polybius. 
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that  near  Carthage."  *  It  is  true  that  no  gold  is  now  found  in 
the  island  of  Earkineh ;  but  the  story  of  its  being  found  at 
Cyraunis,  "  in  a  lake,  out  of  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  young 
maidens,  by  means  of  feathers  dipped  in  pitch  "  is  an  obvious 
fable,  and  is  related  by  Herodotus  himself  with  an  expression 
of  doubt.* 

§  19.  In  some  respects,  however,  he  had  formed  a  correct 
general  idea  of  this  western  portion  of  Libya,  as  altogether 
different  from  the  flat  and  sandy  tracts  toweirds  the  east,  being 
in  great  part  mountainous,  well  wooded  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  especially  lions,  elephants  and  serpents  of  vast  size.* 
It  was  here  also,  according  to  the  stories  told  by  the  Libyans, 
that  were  found  the  fabulous  beings  who  were  placed  by  a 
vague  tradition  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Africa — ^the  men 
with  heads  like  dogs,  and  those  who  had  no  heads  at  all,  but 
had  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.  But  of  such  tales  as 
these  Herodotus  is  careful  to  express  his  disbelief.  The  stories 
of  the  existence  of  wild  men  and  wild  women  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  from  the  occurrence  of  large  apes  or  Pongos,  like  those 
met  with  by  Hanno  on  the  western  coast,  though  none  such  are 
now  found  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert. 

§  20.  Two  other  points  of  interest  in  the  geography  of 
Northern  Africa  remain  to  be  noticed.  Herodotus  repeatedly 
mentions  "  the  Syrtis :  "  but  always  without  any  distinguish- 
ing epithet :  •  and  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  of  only  one  gulf 
of  the  name — that  called  by  subsequent  geographers  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  between  Berenice  (Benghazi)  and  Leptis 
Magna  (Lebdeh).  Nor  does  he  make  any  mention  of  its 
peculiar  dangers,  of  which  such  exaggerated  notions  pre- 
vailed at  a  later  period.^ 

On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis,  in  a 
manner  that  may  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  con- 
founded the  inland  lake  of  that  name  with  the  deep  gulf  known 


«  RenneU,  Geogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  639,  4to.  ed.  *  iv.  195.  •  iy.  191. 

•  ii.  32, 150 ;  iv.  169. 173.  '  Note  R,  p.  313. 
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to  later  geographers  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  now  called  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  seems  certain  at  least  that  he  regarded  the 
Lake  Tritonis,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  very  large  extent, 
as  commnnicating  directly  with  the  sea.^  It  is  not  improbable 
that  considerable  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  during  the  historical  period,  and  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  may  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  have  been  much 
more  extensive  than  the  shallow  salt  lake  (called*  Sebkah-el 
Faiaoun)  that  now  represents  it.  It  appears  probable  also 
that  it  then  had  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  still  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand :  but  the  information  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing these  countries  is  far^too  vague  for  us  to  rely  upon  it  as 
proving  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
his  time.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Lesser  Syrtis  is  correctly 
described  by  8cylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  our 
historian.^ 

§  21.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  evidently  possessed  very 
imperfect  information  concerning  the  portion  of  Africa  ex- 
tending from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  though  it 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  which  was  best  known  to  later 
geographers.  But  he  has  preserved  to  us  one  curious  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
regions  beyond  the  Straits,  which  he  derived  (as  he  himself 
tells  us)  directly  from  Carthaginian  informants.^  Outside  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  (he  says)  there  was  a  district,  inhabited 
by  natives  of  Libyan  race,  which  was  frequented  by  Cartha- 
ginian merchants.  These  were  accustomed,  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  to  land  their  cargoes  and  set  out  their  wares  on  the  sea- 
shore :  they  then  kindled  a  fire  and  retired  to  their  ships.  The 
natives  were  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  smoke,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  goods  offered,  deposited  by  them  a  quantity  of 
gold,  and  retired  in  their  turn  into  the  interior.    If  the  Car- 


'  Thus  he  speaks  in  iv.  179  of  Jason  being  driven  among  the  thocils  of  Lake 
Tritonis  before  he  saw  the  land.  •  Note  8,  p.  314.  *  Horodot.  iv.  196. 
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thaginians  on  landing  again  were  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
gold  offered,  they  took  it  and  went  away :  if  not,  they  again 
withdrew  to  their  ships,  till  the  natives  had  increased  it  to  an 
amount  that  they  deemed  satisfactory.  Thus  was  the  traffic 
carried  on,  with  mutual  confidence,  but  ?rithout  any  direct 
communication  between  the  two  parties. 

No  indication  is  furnished  by  Herodotus  of  the  locality 
where  this  "  dumb  commerce  "  was  carried  on :  but  the  fact 
of  gold  being  the  object  of  the  trade  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south,  there 
being  very  little  gold  found  north  of  the  Sahara.  The  practice 
itself  is  found  by  modem  travellers  to  exist  in  several  countries 
of  Africa,  where  the  Moorish  merchants  have  to  deal  with  Negro 
tribes,  who  are  probably  afraid  to  show  themselves  for  fear  of 
being  kidnapped  as  slaves.' 

The  only  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  by  name  is  Cape  Soloeis,  ^p^hich  he  regarded  as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent.  Of  this  also  he  had 
doubtless  heard  from  Carthaginian  traders :  but  we  must  not 
assume  that,  because  he  was  thus  rendered  feaniliar  with  the 
name,  he  had  any  definite  idea  of  its  true  geographical  position.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  island  of  Ceme,  so  well  known  to  later 
writers,  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Carthaginian 
commerce  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

§  22.  In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  African  continent  possessed  by  Herodotus,  it  remains  only 
to  consider  the  very  curious  and  important  narrative  upon  which 
he  founds  his  belief  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
south,  so  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  Ery  thrasan  Sea  (the  Indian 
Ocean)  and  the  Atlantic  were  one  and  the  same.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  was  the  prevalent  idea  in  his  time: 


^  Soe  the  account  given  by  Captain 
Lyon  {Travels  in  Northern  Africa^  p. 
149),  and  by  Shaw  {TmveU,  p.  239). 
Cu  da  Mosto  also  mentionH  a  similar 


practice  in  his  day  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  (p.  100  in  Ramoaio,  vol.  L). 

»  See  Chap.  VI.  p.  168,  note. 

*  Noto  T,  p.  316. 
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moet,  if  not  all,  preceding  geographers  having  assumed  the 
notion  of  a  circnmflnent  ocean,  surrounding  all  the  three  con- 
tinents. This  view  however  Herodotus  rejected  as  not  war- 
ranted by  any  credible  testimony ;  but  while  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  regard  to  Africa,  he  says,  no  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  (with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Suez)  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  circumnavigated  by 
order  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Necho.^ 


Section  2.  -^Circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Neeho. 

§  1.  According  to  the  information  collected  by  the  historian — 
the  source  of  which  he  has  unfortunately  not  indicated — ^the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
enterprising  character,  and  had  previously  made  an  attempt  to 
connect  the  Nile  by  a  canal  with  the  Red  Sea,  having  been 
foiled  in  this  undertaking,  turned  his  attention  to  warlike 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  fitted  out  two  fleets  of 
triremes,  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  at  the  head  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  he  constructed  docks,  the  remains  of  which 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.*  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  out  a  squadron  of  ships,  manned  by  Phoenicians,  with 
orders  to  sail  round  Africa,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  Mediterranean.  These  Phoenicians,  setting 
out  from  the  Bed  Sea,  sailed  along  the  southern  ocean.  When 
the  autumn  came  on,  they  landed  at  the  point  of  Libya  where 
they  found  themselves  for  the  time  being,  and  having  sown  a 
crop  of  com,  waited  there  till  it  was  ripe,  reaped  it,  and  then 


'  Herodot  iy.  42.  Ai/3^i  f»iv  yd^  hiXot  was  the  son   of   PsammetichiiB,  and 

^annV  Mca  w^pl^vTQSf  9\iir  tffov  airiis  reigned  from  B.O.  610  to  B.O.  594.    He 

v^  iV  *A<r(i|y  oi>pl(€i,  N«kS  rov  AItvit-  therefore  belonged   to  a  period  con- 

nvr  fioffijjos  trpirov  r&v  rifitis  t9fi§y  ceming  which    Herodotiu  had   good 

nroMi^jBorros.  historical  information. 

'  Id.  ii  15S,  159.    Neoho,  or  Keco, 

VOL.  X.  D 
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proceeded  on  their  voyage.  In  this  manner  two  whole  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  having  donbled 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  they  returned  in  safety  to  Egypt.^ 

Herodotus  adds  a  circumstance,  which,  he  says, ''  appears  to 
him  incredible,  but  others  may  perhaps  believe  " — ^that  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  navigators,  while  sailing  round  Africa, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  We  now  know  that  this 
must  really  have  been  the  case,  had  the  voyage  been  actually 
performed,  however  strange  it  appeared  to  Greek  hearers, 
and  there  is  no  circumstance  that  has  had  so  much  weight 
in  obtaining  credence  for  the  narrative  in  question  as  this 
very  statement,  which  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  himself  as 
unworthy  of  belief. 

§  2.  There  are  few  questions  in  ancient  history  or  geography 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the  reality 
of  this  supposed  circumnavigation.  No  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  that  Herodotus  has  reported  correctly  the 
information  he  had  received :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  himself 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  peninsular  character  of  Africa, 
and  the  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  oceans. 
But  it  was  far  from  obtaining  general  credence  in  ancient 
times.  Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  Posidonius  as  not 
attested  by  sufficient  evidence,*  and  in  this  judgment  Strabo 
concurs.  Both  these  authors  however  believed  in  the  geogra- 
phical fact  that  Africa  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  though 
they  doubted  any  one  having  ever  actually  sailed  round  it. 
Polybius  on  the  other  hand  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sea 
was  really  continuous  to  the  south  of  Africa,*  and  Ptolemy  at 
a  later  period  wholly  disbelieved  it :  they  must  therefore  have 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit  the  narrative  reported  by 
Herodotus. 


*  Herodot.  iv.  42. 

*  Posidoniug  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  98.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  showing  how 
carelessly  the  ancients  often  cited  their 


authorities,  that  Posidonins  (or  Strabo) 
refers  to  the  expedition  as  having  been 
sent  out  by  Darius. 
•  iii.  37. 
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Among  modem  writers  on  the  contrary  there  has  existed  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion*  We  now  know  with  certainty 
that  Herodotus  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  considering 
AMca  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  were  geographically  correct, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  voyage  cannot  therefore  be  denied. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  question  from  that  of  its  actual 
accomplishment. 

§  3.  Among  those  who  have  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative.  Major  Bennell  is  undoubtedly  the  one  who  has 
done  the  most  to  support  it.  He  has  shown/  1.  That  the  time 
allotted  for  the  expedition  was  amply  sufficient  for  its  accom- 
plishment even  according  to  the  slow  rate  of  ancient  navigation 
— a  point  which  it  appears  strange  should  ever  have  been 
contested ;  2.  That  from  the  time  the  voyagers  passed  Cape 
Guardafui  (the  north-eastern  point  of  Africa)  supposing  them 
to  have  chosen  the  right  season  of  the  year,  they  would  be 
favoured  by  the  northern  monsoon,  as  far  as  the  southern  tropic, 
and  would  also  have  a  strong  current  in  their  favour  the  whole 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  ;*  3.  That  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  so  long  as  they  were  within  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  favourable  wind,  as  well  as  a  current  to  the 
northward.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly proves  that  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent 
would  be  much  more  easily  effected  from  the  East  than  from 
the  West ;  and  thus  tends  to  dispose  of  the  argument  against 
its  probability  that  might  be  derived  from  the  failure  of  other 
attempts  made  in  the  contrary  direction  (such  as  those  of 
Hanno  ^  and  Sataspes),  and  from  the  very  slow  progress  of  the 
Portoguese  discoveries  in  the  same  quarter. 


^  Gtography  of  HerodoUUy  pp.  672- 
714. 

*  It  is  lemarkable,  however,  that  the 
Arabian  naTlgatois  in  the  middle  ages, 
who  undonbtedly  visited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  Sofala, 
never  passed  beyond  Gape  Corrientes, 
which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  their 


knowledge  in  this  direction. 

•  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  voyage  of  Hanno  was  under- 
taken with  any  view  to  the  cinnmw 
navigation  of  Africa.  It  is,  indeed, 
frequently  referred  to  by  later  writers 
as  such  an  attempt,  and  is  even  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  naving  accomplished 
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§  4.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  enormous 
length  of  the  voyage — so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  all  that 
we  know  of  as  accomplished  in  ancient  times,  either  before  or 
afterwards ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  proyisions  for  such  long 
intervals  as  would  be  required,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
halts  for  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  successive  harvests :  ^  and 
the  very  imperfect  account  that  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
of  so  important  and  remarkable  an  achievement — all  contribute 
to  raise  a  prima  facie  improbability  against  the  whole  story 
which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount. 

The  absence  of  all  geographical  details  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  testing  the  truth  of  the  narrative  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hanno)  by  an  examination  of  such  statements.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  total  absence  is  in  itself  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  We  do  not  know  from  whom  Herodotus  derived 
his  information,  whether  from  Phoenician  merchants  at  Tyre,* 
or  from  the  Egyptian  priests :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable : 
but  in  either  case  it  is  singular  that  no  single  fact  concerning 
the  wild  tribes  with  which  the  navigators  must  necessarily 
have  come  m  contact,  no  "  traveller's  tales  "  about  the  marvels 
of  such  distant  lands  and  the  perils  of  so  long  a  navigation, 
should  have  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  have 
been  known  to  his  informants. 


it  (I);  but  the  original  narrative  of 
the  Yoyage  represents  it  only  as  under- 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
colonies  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
*  Herodotus  undoubtedly  conceived 
the  Phoenicians  as  repeating  this  ope- 
ration more  than  once,  though  Major 
RenneU  appears  to  have  supposed  it  to 
have  taken  place  only  once.  This  is 
evident  from  the  form  of  liis  expressions 
{irfMo-Urxoyrts  h.p  air^tp€<rKoy  .  .  .  Btpl- 
ffcarrts  ta>  rhy  cTroy)  as  well  as  from  the 
duration  of  the  voyage.  Such  a  mode 
of  meeting  the  probable  difficulty  £rom 
want  of  provisions  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itfielf  naturally  to  ancient  navi- 
gators, as  we  find  Eudoxus,  when  prtf- 
paring   for   the   circumnavigation   of 


Africa,  making  arrangements  to  em- 
ploy the  same  expedient  (Strab.  il.  p. 
100).  Hence  it  would  naturally  be 
tupplied,  as  a  neceesary  incident,  by 
those  who  believed  in  and  reported  the 
story. 

*  Herodotus  certainly  visited  Tyre 
(see  ii.  44) ;  bot,  whether  fn^m  the 
shortness  of  his  stay  or  from  some  other 
cause,  appears  to  have  collected  but 
little  information  there.  At  least  we 
do  not  find  him  referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Tyrian  or  Phosnician  inform- 
ants with  regard  to  any  geographical 
questions.  The  Carthaginians,  whom 
he  repeatedly  cites,  he  may  have  met 
either  at  Tyre  or  at  Gyrene. 
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§  5.  The  one  only  exception  to  this  total  want  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  the  fact  reported  by  the  navigators  that  in 
sailing  round  Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  really  pene- 
trated into  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  as  no  Greek  had  ever 
done  this,  Herodotus — whose  theoretical  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy was  certainly  of  the  vaguest  description — was  naturally 
led  to  reject  the  statement  as  incredible.  In  modern  times  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  the  strongest 
proof  in  favour  of  the  whole  account.  A  recent  translator  of 
Herodotus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  few  would  have 
believed  the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  discovery."  • 

Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  are  warranted  in 
hastily  assuming  that  such  a  statement  must  necessarily  have 
been  derived  from  personal  observation.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  weU  aware  that  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Syene  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice :  and  it  was  an  inference  so  natural  as 
to  be  almost  inevitable  that  any  one  proceeding  further  south 
wonld  have  the  sun  to  the  north  of  him.  The  frequent  inter- 
course with  Meroe  would  confirm  this  view.  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  Phoenician  navigators  had  already  frequented 
the  coasts  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  and  even  in  the  particular  voyage  in 
question — if  we  suppose  that  the  narrative  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  an  exploring  expedition  was  really  sent 
out  by  Necho,  it  would  easily  have  attained  to  latitudes  where 
the  phenomenon  in  question  might  be  observed  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  theoretical 
inferences  converted  into  statements  of  fact;  and  if  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus  supposed — as  he  himself  undoubtedly 
did,  in  common  with  almost  all  the  Greek  geographers  in  later 
times — that  the  continent  of  Africa  trended  away  rapidly  to 
the  we$t,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  assumption 


*  Rairlinsori's  HtrodotuSj  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  note. 
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that  navigators  proceeding  along  its  southern  coast,  from  east 
to  west,  would  have  the  tropical  sun  to  the  north  of  them  (and 
therefore  on  their  right  hand)  would  certainly  not  require  a 
greater  amount  of  astronomical  knowledge  than  was  possessed 
at  this  period  both  by  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.^ 

On  the  other  hcmd  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  notice 
is  taken,  or  at  least  no  mention  preserved,  of  the  change  of 
seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere — ^a  circumstance  which 
must  have  been  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  navigators  from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  choice 
of  time^  for  halting,  with  the  purpose  of  sowing  and  reaping 
corn  for  their  own  supply.®  Nor  is  anything  said  of  other 
changes  in  the  celestial  appearances,  such  as  the  disappearance 
of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  pole-star,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
were  accustomed  to  steer,  and  the  loss  of  which  must  therefore 
have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  them  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  the  extreme  concise- 
ness of  the  narrative,  as  reported  by  Herodotus,  renders  all 
such  negative  arguments  of  little  value  :  but  unforttmately  it  is 
that  very  brevity,  which,  by  depriving  us  of  all  incidental 
corroboration,  leaves  us  simply  to  choose  between  the  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  on  the  one  side,  and  its  great  intrinsic 
improbability  on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  fleet  returned 
by  way  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  had  really  sailed  round  Africa ;  if  we  could  rely  upon 
its  accuracy.  But  if  we  suppose  the  story  to  have  acquired 
general  currency,  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  this  must  have 


^  Mr.  Cooley's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject (in  his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notet 
on  Uerodottu,  toI.  ii.  p.  30)  are  cer- 
tainly well-founded.  See  also  Mr. 
Blakesley's  note  to  the  passage,  iv.  42. 

*  It  is  perhaps  stretching  this  ar^u- 
roent  too  lar  to  lay  much  stress  (as  has 
been  done  by  M.  Gosselln)  upon  the 
mention  of  atUumn  (Smvs  8^  ylvoiro 
<f>0iy^o9pov)  as  the  season  for  sowing 
their  com:  such  a  phmse  might  natu- 


rally have  been  introduced  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  in  relating  the  story  he 
had  heard.  But  the  arrangement  of 
the  voyagers  for  this  object  must  have 
been  so  materially  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  both  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  tropics, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
they  could  accommodate  themselves  to 
these  alterations,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  to  guide  them. 
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been  the  case,  and  such  a  fact  would  naturally  be  added  by 
one  of  the  successive  narrators  of  the  tale. 

§  6.  The  argument  derived  from  the  total  neglect  of  this 
voyage  and  the  important  discovery  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  made,  in  subsequent  times,  till  it  came  to  be  totally  dis- 
believed by  the  most  judicious  ancient  geographers — ^an  argu- 
ment on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  modem 
writers,  is  certainly  far  from  conclusive.  Similar  instances 
may  be  cited  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Major  Bennell 
has  pointed  out  that  the  discovery  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  generally  attributed  to  Captain  Cook,  had  really 
been  made  by  a  Dutch  voyager  near  150  years  before ;  a 
ciieumstance  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  navigator,  as  well 
as  to  aU  his  contemporaries.^  A  still  more  striking  instance 
(probably  unknown  to  Major  Bennell  himself)  was  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  of  North  America  under  the  name 
of  "Vinland"  by  the  Northmen  in  the  eleventh  century — a 
discovery  which  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  until  it  was 
brought  to  light  again  in  our  own  days. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  Necho — ^if  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  narrative  had  any  foundation  at  all — was  intended  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  settiing  the  geographical  question,  and 
lesemUed  in  this  respect  the  voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  explored  the  Erythrsean  Sea  by  order  of  Darius.  The 
great  length  of  time  employed  would  in  itself  be  sufficient 
to  deter  future  navigators  from  attempting  to  follow  the 
example  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  the  discovery,  even  if 
it  were  really  made,  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  opening 
out  a  new  commercial  route  to  other  lands. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  accomplished  with  a  view  to  arriving  in 


'  Beimeirs  Orography  of  Herodotus, 
p.  714.  See  aUo  Major's  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  p.  442.  Fix>m  the  re- 
eeaicheB  of  this  recent  writer  it  appears 
dear  thai  a  oonsiderable  portioD  of  the  |  tention. 
coasts  of  Australia  hnrl  been  actnally 


discoYered  by  the  Portngniese  at  a  still 
earlier  period,  though  never  recorded 
in  an  authentic  form,  or  at  least  in 
such  a  form  as  to  attract  general  at- 
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India ;  and  the  result  fully  justified  the  importance  attached 
to  it  on  that  account.^  No  such  prize  would  reward  the 
Phoenician  voyagers,  or  lead  other  navigators  to  follow  in  their 
track.  Yet  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  held  sufficient  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  discover 
the  great  abundance  of  gold  existing  among  them,  either  on 
the  coasts  of  Mozambique  or  those  of  Guinea ;  and  gold  was 
undoubtedly,  in  ancient,  even  more  than  in  modem,  times, 
the  attraction  which  none  could  resist.^ 

§  7.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  alleged  voyage  of 
the  Phoenicians  under  Necho  is  one  of  those  statements  that 
cannot  be  disproved,  or  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  that  the  difficulties  and  improbabilities  attending  it  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  set  aside  without  better 
evidence  than  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
authority  of  unknown  informants.'  We  have  abundant  evi-* 
dence  in  later  times  how  easily  such  reports  were  got  up  and 
believed — ^as  in  the  case  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  (which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter),  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
reported  by  Cornelius  Nepos  to  have  circumnavigated  the 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  (!) ;  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  an 
expedition  which  did  not  really  advance  eis  far  south  as  the 
Equator  was  magnified  into  a  complete  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.* 

§  8.  Herodotus,  however,  did  not  rest  his  belief  in  the 
peninsular  character  of  Africa  solely  upon  the  history  of  this 
expedition,  conclusive  as  he  deemed  it.  "  Necho  (he  tells  us) 
was  the  first  to  prove  it;  but  besides  this  (he  adds)  the  Cartha- 
ginians assert  the  same  thing."    Whether  they  based  their 


*  Hence  the  name  of  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  was  given  to  the  soathern 
promontory  of  Africa  by  John  II.,  king 
of  Portu^,  in  anticipation  ^of  the 
realization  of  the  long-covetodpassage 
to  India.*'  (Major's  Prince  Henry,  p. 
345.; 


'  Sofala,  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
was  during  the  middle  ages  the  tract 
from  which  the  Arabian  traders  derired 
their  principal  supply  of  gold, 

»  Note  V,  p.  817. 

*  See  the  next  Chapter. 
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belief  upon  any  alleged  dii^coveries  of  their  own,  he  has  nn- 
fortunately  left  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that 
they  did  so.^  But  the  historian  breaks  off  abruptly  to  tell  us 
of  another  attempt  to  circumnayigate  Africa,  which  did  noi 
proye  successful,  and  leayes  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
Carthaginians  may  haye  really  accomplished.* 

§  9.  The  unsuccessfid  attempt,  just  adyerted  to,  is  thus 
related  by  Herodotus.^  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  haying  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Xerxes,  and  been 
condenmed  to  death  by  that  monarch,  was  allowed,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  to  obtain  a  respite  of  his  sentence 
on  condition  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  For  this 
pnrpose  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  haying  there  obtained  a 
ship  and  a  crew,  he  set  sail  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  After 
passing  through  the  Straits,  he  doubled  the  Libyan  headland 
of  Cape  Soloeis,  and  proceeded  from  thence  towards  the  south 
for  a  long  distance.  But  after  a  yoyage  of  many  months, 
having  passed  oyer  a  YOSt  extent  of  sea,  and  finding  it  still 
stretch  farther  and  farther  before  him,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  return.  According  to  his  report,  the  coast,  at  the  farthest 
point  which  he  was  able  to  reach  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men  of  dwarfish  stature,  who  were  clad  in  dresses  made  of 


*  Mr.  Bawlinson  indeed  translates  '   digression  to  recount   the  voyage  of 


the  passage  of  Herodotus  (iy.  48)  as 
dbtinctly  asserting  that  *'  the  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  their  own  account, 
made  Oie  voyage :"  and  Mr.  Blakesley 
slso  nnderstands  the  words  in  the  same 
lense.  But  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
tiie  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  o0to» 
/*«'  oJfnj  (^  AtfiZii)  iyv6ff^  rh  vpwror 


Sataspes,  who  did  not  succeed  in  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa.  This  account 
he  had  probably  hesrd  at  Samoa, 
wtiither  the  eunuch  of  Sataspes  had 
fled  with  his  treasures.  It  is  certainly 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Larchej  and 
Ukert  have  done,  that  it  was  this  his- 
tory of  Sataspes,  whicii  Herodotus  had 
hefurd  from  the  Carthaginiana,     The 


ii^toi  wi  oi  x4yoyr9s  (sc.  irtplpptnov   ,    words  Irtl  Jiardtnnis  7c  ...  06  wtpi- 


^Imy.  This  is  the  proposition  that  he 
kU  out  with  asserting  (iv.  42),  and 
that  all  the  other  statements  are  in- 
tended to  confirm.  He  would  probably 
have  proceeded  to  tell  us  the  grounds 
OD  which  the  Oarthaginiaus  based  their 
oonfidence,  had  he  not  unfortunately 
been  led  away  (as  in  so  many  other 


inanges  in  his  history)  by  the  love  of  i       ^  iv.  43, 


are  conclusive  on  this  point. 

*  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  is  great  probability  that  their 
views  were  founded  on  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  ooncemiog  which  we  have 
authentic  information  from  another 
quarter. 
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leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  They  were  a  harmless  race,  dweUing 
in  towns  and  possessing  cattle,  but  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  approach  of  the  strangers.  He  further  alleged,  as  a  reason 
why  he  did  not  continue  his  voyage,  that  his  ship  stuck  fast, 
and  would  not  advance  any  farther.®  But  this  account,  which 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  considered  a  mere  pretence, 
did  not  satisfy  Xerxes,  who  ordered  the  unfortunate  voyager 
to  be  executed,  as  having  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  return,  it  is 
clear  that  Sataspes,  by  attempting  the  circumnavigation  fnm 
the  toed  encountered  difficulties  and  delays  which  would  not 
have  presented  themselves  had  he  taken  the  contrary  direction ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  advanced  tai 
enough  to  the  south  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro  tribes, 
beyond  the  great  desert,  who  were  comparatively  civilized, 
having  fixed  abodes  and  dwelling  in  towns.  Beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  safe  conclusion  from  such  a  meagre 
narrative.  

*  This  is  a  favourite  excuse,  or  fancy,  preyenting  their  oontinuisg  their  voy- 

with  timid  yoyagers  iu  aU  ages.    The  '  ages  beyond  Sofitla  around  the  Oape  of 

same  reason  was  alleged  by  the  Ara-  Good  Hope, 
bian  nayigators  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
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NOTE  A,  p.  263. 

USE  OF  GAIIELS. 

Mr.  Kensice  (Ancient  Egy^^  vol.  i.  p.  76)  notioes  tbe  "almost 
iiuanaountable "  difficulty  of  traversiDg  the  Sahara  beforo  the 
intiodnotioii  of  the  camel,  "  which  never  appears  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Fharaonic  times : "  and  he  adds  in  a  note :  '*  We  have  such 
ample  representations  of  Egyptian  life,  that  if  the  camel  had  been 
natoralized  there  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  must  have  occurred  in  the 
paintings." 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Arabians  brought  camels  laden  with 
irater-skins  to  supply  the  army  of  Cambyses  on  its  march  through 
tbe  desert  from  Syria  into  Egypt  (iii.  9).  But  notwithstanding 
this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  Quintus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  their  employment 
bj  Alexander  the  Great  during  his  march  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon 
(iv.  30,  §  12),  bnt  this  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  isolated 
instance :  and  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  use  of  camels  was  practically  unknown  in 
Africa  until  after  tbe  Mahomedan  conquest.  (See  the  dissertation 
by  Hitter,  in  his  Erdkunde  von  Aeien^  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  705-710.) 

Hence  the  accounts  given  by  Heeren  '  and  by  Mr.  Hoskins  ^  of 
the  supposed  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Meroe  in  very  ancient 
times,  which  are  based  tiiroughoutupon  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  centre  from  which  large  caravans  of  camels  traversed  the  deserts 
in  all  directions,  are  almost  wholly  illusory. 


NOTE  B,  p.  263. 

DISTANCES  ON  THE  NILE. 


Yet  even  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Nile  his  notions  of  the 
distances  are  very  inaccurate.    So  much  time  and  ingenuity  have 


*  A/riean  NaiioMy  vol.  I  pp.  480-472.        *  Travels  in  EViiopic^  4to,  Lond.  1835. 
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been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  statements 
of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  distances,  in  cotuitnes  which 
were  very  imperfectly  known,  that  it  is  important  to  observe  how 
widely  the  statements  of  Herodotus  differ  from  the  tmih,  even  in  a 
country  so  well  known  as  Egypt,  which  he  had  himself  visited,  and 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  error  as  to  the  localities.  Herodotus 
tells  us  in  one  passage  that  the  distance  from  Heliopolis  to  the  sea 
is  1500  stadia  exactly  (ii.  7),  which  would  be  equal  to  150  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  about  173  English  miles:  while  in  another 
passage  (ii.  9),  though  apparently  referring  to  the  same  oomputa- 
tion,  he  allows  only  1260  stadia  for  the  same  interval.    The  actual 
distance  to  the  old  Sebennytio  mouth  of  the  Nile — the  nearest  of 
the  three,  and  therefore  certainly  the  one  that  we  should  naturally 
suppose  to  be  meant — is,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  only  about 
110  English  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river.    K  on  the 
other  hand  we  suppose  the  distance  to  be  reckoned  from  the  Ganopio 
mouth,  which  was  that  generally  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks,  the 
distance  would  be  about  150  miles,  a  tolerable  approach  to  the 
truth  :  but  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  supposition  in 
itself  shows  the  vagueness  of  such  estimates,  considered  as  geo- 
graphical data. 

Again,  the  distances  above  Heliopolis,  where  no  such  ambiguity 
can  arise,  are  equally  overstated.  Thus  Herodotus  reckons  the 
distance  from  Heliopolis  up  the  river  to  Thebes  at  81  Egyptian 
achosni  or  4860  stadia,  equal  to  about  552  English  miles,  and  that 
irom  Thebes  to  Elephantine  at  1800  stadia,  or  more  than  206 
English  miles.  But  the  former  distance  (accordiog  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson) is  really  only  421  English  miles,  and  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  1 24  miles. 

The  source  of  his  error  is  in  this  instance  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  distances  are  doubtless  given  by  him  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Egyptian  boatmen,  who  would  express  them  in  ^cAcent  (crxomn), 
as  indeed  Herodotus  himself  does  in  several  passages :  and  these  he 
reduced  into  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  60  stadia  to  the  sohoene  (ii.  6). 
But  this  Egyptian  measure  was,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (who  had 
himself  made  the  voyage  up  the  Nile),  a  very  vagae  and  unsettled 
one,  varying,  he  assures  us,  from  30  to  120  stadia.  (Strab.  xvii.  c.  1, 
%  24,  p.  804).  No  doubt  the  distances  were  in  fact  merely  estimated, 
not  measured  at  all :  and  this  glaring  instance  sufficiently  shows  us 
how  little  such  estimates  are  to  be  relied  on. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  reckons  it 
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only  nine  days'  voja^  np  the  river  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes, 
probably  speaking  from  his  own  experience :  but  such  a  passage  is 
unusually  rapid,  and  twenty  days  is  not  more  than  "  a  fair  average 
passage"  from  Cairo  to  Thebes,     (Wilkinson's  Handbook  for  Egypt^ 

p.  2.) 

It  may  be  added  that  his  enormous  exa^eration  concerning  the 
size  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  which  he  describes  as  8600  stadia  (360 
geographical  miles)  in  circnmference  (ii.  149),  while  according  to 
the  recent  careful  investigations  of  M.  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  cited 
by  Parthey  {Zur  Erdkunde  des  Alten  AegyptenSj  p.  511),  it  could  never 
bave  exceeded  48  to  50  geographical  miles  in  circuit,  shows  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  estimates:  even  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  the  locality. 


NOTE  C,  p.  264. 

THE  DODECASCHCENUS. 


Herudotns  telLi  us  that  this  part  of  the  navigation,  requiring 
tbe  boats  to  be  dragged  by  main  force  up  the  rapids,  continued  for 
12  $chcBni  (equal  to  720  stadia) ;  this  required  four  days  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  consequent  slowness  of  pro- 
gress. This  distance  of  12  schoeni  from  Tachompso  to  Sjene  or 
Elephantine  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  tbe  time  of  Tiberius, 
discovered  at  FhilsB :  it  afterwards  gave  name  to  a  district  called 
the  Dodecaschoenns  (AcoSeicao-xotvos),  which  occupied  precisely  this 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  (Ptolemy,  Geography,  iv.  6,  §  74.) 
The  error  of  Herodotus  appears  to  have  arisen  from  his  confounding 
the  interval  thus  designated  with  that  of  the  rapids,  and  sup- 
posing the  difficulties  of  navigation  to  extend  equally  through  the 
whole  distance. 

In  other  respects  his  dcNcription  of  the  rapids  themselves,  and  the 
mode  of  passing  them,  is  very  correct,  and  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  absurd  fables  current  on  the  subject  in  later  times. 
The  First  Cataract,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  in  fact  merely  a 
socoession  of  rapids :  the  entire  descent  in  a  space  of  five  miles  being 
only  80  feet.     (Kenrick's  Egypt,  p.  31.) 

The  Tachompso  of  Herodotus  appears  in  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  under  the 
form  of  Metacompso,  which  he  places  opposite  to  Pselcis,  a  well- 
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known  locality,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Dakkeh.  But 
Herodotus  was  misinformed  as  to  the  raize  of  the  island,  there  being 
nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Kile  but  mere  islets. 


NOTE  D,  p.  266. 

THE  AUTOMOLI. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  these  Automoli  of  Herodotus,  whom 
he  mentions  only  by  this  Greek  form  of  their  name,  are  the  same 
people  noticed  by  Eratosthenes  and  several  later  writers  nnder 
the  name  of  the  Sembritae  or  SebritaB,  to  whom  a  similar  origin 
is  ascribed :  and  the  data  furnished  by  these  writers  enable  us 
to  place  them  with  reasonable  certainty  in  the  region  of  the  mo- 
dern Sennaar,  in  13^  to  14°  N.  latitude:  and  about  twenty  days' 
journey  above  Mero6.  (See  this  subject  fully  discussed  by  St. 
Martin,  Le  Nard  de  VAfrigue  dans  rAntiguiie,  pp.  24-29),  and  by 
Mr.  Cooley  (Ptolemy  and  the  Nile^  pp.  20-23) ;  a  work  with  which 
the  French  author  seems  to  have  been  imacquainted.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  distance  by 
Herodotus,  except  from  the  tendency  to  vague  overstatements  com- 
mon in  speaking  of  all  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions,  llie 
contrast  it  presents  with  the  accuracy  of  his  information  concerning 
Meroe  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  his 
statements  according  to  the  nature  of  his  materials — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  on  geography. 


NOTE  E,  p.  266. 

DISTANCES  ON  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

This  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphus,  also  estimated  the  distance 
from  Syene  to  Meroe  at  60  days'  journey,  but  whether  by  land  or 
by  water  is  not  stated  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  c.  99,  §  183).  The 
distances  given  by  Herodotus  in  detail  give  only  56  days,  viz., 
4  days  for  the  ascent  of  the  rapids,  40  days  by  land,  and  12  more 
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by  water  to  lleroe  :  but  the  omisBion  is  obviously  to  be  supplied  by 
the  supposed  lake,  and  the  navigation  thenee  to  the  beginning  of 
the  upper  rapids.  This  would  correspond  with  the  interval  beti^een 
Bakkeh  and  the  seoond  cataract  at  Wady  Haifa,  which  must  always 
have  been  the  point  at  which  voyagers  up  the  Nile  quitted  their 
boatB  and  took  to  travelling  by  land.  The  navigation  in  this  part 
being  unimpeded,  the  distance  might  probably  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty  in  four  days. 


NOTE  F,  p.  266. 

COUBSE  OF  THE  NILE   FROM   WEST  TO  EAST. 

Niebahr  is  almost  the  only  writer  upon  the  subject  who  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  applying  the  words  of  Herodotus  (pcci  Sc  dir  itnrifni's 
Tf  Kol  ^Xwu  SwrfiioiVy  ii.  31)  to  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
coaatry  of  the  Automoli  to  Elephantine.'  But  Yalckenaer,  in  a 
note  to  Herodotus  (ii.  84),  understands  and  explains  the  words  in 
the  same  sense :  *'  Supra  JEgyptum  fluit  ab  Occidente."  Unless  we 
thus  understand  them,  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  with 
that  of  the  Ister  becomes  quite  unintelligible :  for  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  assign  to  it  this  long  course  from  the  west.  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Rawlinson  both  translate  the  pastiage  as  if  Herodotus 
had  meant  to  say  that  at  that  point — the  farthest  to  which  it  was 
known  with  certainty,  the  river  came  from  the  west,  though  up  to 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  it  had  had  a  course  from  south  to  north. 
Bat  Herodotus  would  surely  have  given  some  clearer  intimation  of 
rach  a  marked  change  in  its  direction  had  such  been  his  meaning. 
The  passage  as  it  stands  at  present  (ji-i^pi  ijl€v  vw  reaa-epoiy  firfvwv 
rXoou  K(u  680V  yiyaarKerai  6  NciAo9  vdp€(  tov  iv  Aiywmo  ^evfiaro^  >  .  •  • 
^ci  $€  av^  €<nr€p7f9  re  koI  -^Xwv  Sikt/accov),  certainly  seems  intended  to 
oonxey  the  same  idea  as  we  find  elsewhere  more  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  case  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  sources  of  which  were  also 
unknown — a  passage  in  all  respects  very  parallel  to  the  one  now 
nnder  consideration  :  fi€)(pi  fi€y  wv  Tippov  x<>^v»  ^^  ^^  r€a-a-€pdKovra 
yfiufiwv  irAoo9  €<TTij  yiVfocTKercti  pc<iiv  airo  popixa  avifiov  (iv.  53).      In 

both  cases  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  seems  to  be  that 


■  Geogr,  of  Herodotus,  pp.  15,  20. 
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the  general  direction  of  the  course  of  the  river  is  meant,  not  merely 
its  direction  at  the  furthest  point  indicated. 

I^  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  commentators  conceive  Hero- 
dotus to  have  ateumed  this  westerly  origin  of  the  Nile,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  story  of  the  Nasamonians.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  was  just  the  converse.  He  knew,  or 
supposed  he  knew,  that  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  aa 
far  as  it  was  kuown,  came  from  the  west.  Beyond  that,  he  says, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  it.  But  when  he  hears  of  these  Nasa- 
monians having  discovered  a  great  river,  witk  crocodiles  in  it,  flowing 
from  the  went^  he  immediately  concludes  that  that  river  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Nile ;  an  inference  natural  enough  fmm  the  deUa 
that  he  possessed. 


NOTE  G,  p.  268. 

SUPPOSED  SOURCES  OP  THE  NILE. 

The  only  exception  was  a  tale  told  him  by  a  certain  priest,  who 
was  registrar  of  the  sacred  property  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
SaSs  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  justly  rejects  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit  (ii.  28).  According  to  this  fable  the  i-eal  source 
of  the  Nile  was  just  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  between  Syene  and 
Elephantine,  where  there  were  two  mountains  with  sharply-peaked 
summits,  called  Crophi  and  Mophi,  and  between  the  two  was  an 
unfathomable  abyss,  from  which  arose  the  waters  that  were  the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile,  one  half  of  which  flowed  towards  the 
north  into  Egypt,  the  other  half  towards  the  south  into  Ethiopia. 
He  added,  that  the  abyss  had  been  found  to  be  unfathomable  by 
Psammetichiis,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  sound  its  depths 
with  a  rope  many  thousand  fathoms  in  length;  a  circumstance 
which,  Herodotus  justly  observes,  if  the  fact  tmu  true,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  eddy  at  this  point,  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  the  river  between  the  two  mountains. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  a  story,  which 
represents  ihe  Nile  above  Syene  as  flowing  towards  Ethiopia  instead 
of  from  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  traces  of  the  same  idea — whether 
really  of  Eg^^^ptian  origin,  or  in  consequence  of  its  being  told  by 
Herodotus — are  found  current  at  a  later  period.     Thus  when  Ger- 
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mamcns  Tisited  Egjpt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  be  was  sbown  tbe 
un&thomable  abj'ss  in  question;  and  Seneca  allndes  to  it  as 
larded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  tbe  Nile  (Teusit,  Anncd.  iu 
61 ;  Seneca,  Qusest,  NcU,  iv.  2).  Herodotns,  however,  appears  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  it,  when  he  himself  ascended  the  river  as 
bx  as  Elephantine,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  hia  return  to  Lower 
Egypt  that  he  first  heard  the  tale  from  the  priest  at  Sais,  so  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  enquiries  on  the  spot. 

It  is  certainly  hard  upon  Herodotus  that  he  has  been  frequently 
censured,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  819; 
Mnre's  History  of  Greek  lAteraiure,  vol.  iv.  p.  387),  for  his  credulity 
in  relating  such  a  story  as  this,  though  he  in  fact  cites  it  only  to 
express  his  utter  disbelief  of  it,  and  thought  the  priest  was  making 
game  of  him  (lfwiy€  Troti^ctv  i3oKcc  <l>dfi€yo9  ciScvcu  drpcicecos).  But, 
as  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  an  idea  once  started,  however 
absnrd,  found  supporters  who  attempted  to  give  it  a  rational 
interpretation,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  tale  told  by  Herodotus, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  theory,  found  in  some  of  the  Arabic  writers, 
of  two  Niles  taking  their  rise  together,  and  the  one  flowing  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  tbe  south.  But  they  judiciously  placed  these 
sources  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  positive  knowledge. 

It  was  probably  this  last  theory,  combined  with  a  very  confused 
and  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  led  an 
eminent  traveller  in  our  own  time  to  look  for  '*  the  fountains  of  Hero* 
dotns  "  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  far  south  of  the  Equator ; 
forgetting  that  the  *'  fountains  "  as  described  to  the  historian  were 
to  be  found  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  within  the  confines  of 
%ypt  itself  I    (Livingstone's  Last  JoumaU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  169.) 


NOTE  H,  p.  271. 

EXPEDITION  OP  THE   NASAMONIANS. 

This  view  is  maintained  by  Colonel  Leake,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeograpkicfd  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-28,^  as  well 
as  by  Major  Rennell  {Oeogr,  of  HerodoU  p.  432,  4to  edit.),  in  whose 


'  The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  E.  B.  James  in  tho 
tttide  NiOEB  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  428. 
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time,  however,  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  was  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Cooley  (in 
his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notes  on  Herodotus^  vol.  i.  p.  241),  who 
contends  that  the  river  could  be  no  other  than  the  Teon,  the  main 
river  of  Bomon,  and  regards  it  as  "  in  the  highest  degree  improbable" 
that  the  Nasamonians  should  have  reached  the  Qnorra,  or  river  of 
Timbuctoo.  But,  without  insistiog  too  closely  upon  the  direction 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  less  violence 
to  his  statement  by  supposing  them  to  have  travelled  in  a  soutA- 
foeaterly  direction,  than  dtte  south,  which  they  must  have  done  in 
order  to  reach  Bomou.  And  witb  regard  to  the  distance  to  be 
traversed,  supposing  them  to  set  out  from  Fezzan,  which  is 
admitted  by  both  hypotheses,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  before 
reaching  the  river  of  Bomoii  is  not  less  than  12  degrees  of  latitude 
or  720  G.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  the  map ;  while 
that  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Quorra  hardly  exceeds  900  G.  miles. 
Supposing  the  one  journey  to  be  poesible,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  difference  is  such  as  to  render  the  other  impossible. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  St.  Martin,  which  agrees  in  substance  with 
that  of  M.  Walckenaer,  that  the  Nasamonians  never  crossed  the 
great  Sahara  at  all,  but  that  the  river  visited  by  them  was  only 
the  river  of  Wargla,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas,^  appears  to  me 
to  satisfy  none  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
permanent  river  there,  but  a  mere  tcodt,  with  a  lake,  which  becomes 
a  mere  bed  of  salt  in  the  summer ;  there  could  never  have  been 
crocodiles  in  such  a  stream,  nor  could  the  inhabitants  have 
been  materially  different  from  the  other  Libyan  races.  The  oasis 
of  Wargla  is  indeed  exactly  one  of  those  described  by  Herodotus 
as  situated  in  the  "  belt  of  sand ;"  the  broad  expanse  of  the  desert 
stretches  out  from  thence  both  to  the  south  and  west.^  It  was  this 
desert  that  he  conceived  the  Nasamonians  to  have  crossed^  and 
there  appears  no  alternative,  but  either  to  believe  that  they  had 
really  done  so,  or  to  reject  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction.  £ven  if 
we  adopt  the  latter  course,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  it 
without  supposing  that  some  vague  rumour  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  river  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  reached  the  tribes  on 
the  sea-coast. 


*  St  Martin.  Le  Nord  de  VAfriqw 
dcau  r Antiquum,  pp.  16-20;  Wfftck- 
enaar,   Recherehei    QSographiques   aur 


VAfrique  SepietUrionaley  p.  853. 

*  See  the  description  of  it  in  Mr. 
TriBtram's  Great  Sahara,  p.  218. 
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NOTE  J,  p.  271. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  COMMUNICATION  WITH  INTEBIOB. 

It  has  indeed  been  assumed  bj  several  modem  writers,  more 
especially  by  Heeren,  that  the  caravan  trade  of  Central  Africa 
must  always  have  been  substantially  the  same ;  and  that  as  there 
are  now,  and  have  been  ever  sinoe  the  middle  ages,  frequented 
caravan  routes  from  Tripoli  by  Fezzan  to  Bomou,  and  again  from 
Morocco  to  Timbuctoo  and  the  regions  on  the  Niger,  similar  com- 
mnnicationB  must  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  But  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  existing  system  of  caravan  trade  dates  only  from 
the  introduction  of  Islamism  into  Africa.  It  was  the  Arabs  who 
first  introduced  the  camel  into  Northern  Africa,  and  without  camels 
any  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior  was  impossible.  The 
Kegro  races  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  mode  of  transport,  and  at  the  present  day  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Moorish,  that  is,  by 
Mohammedan,  traders.  The  spread  of  Islamism  has  doubtless  led 
to  increased  communication  from  another  cause,  the  necessity  for 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  and  detached  r^ons 
of  the  continent  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Meoca.  Even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  the  Carthaginians  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  use  of  camels ;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Strabo  the 
oommunications  with  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa  who  dwelt 
heyond  the  Sahara  were  scanty  and  irregular."  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  is  certainly  no  indication  that  either  the  Cartha- 
ginians or  the  Greeks  of  the  Cyrenaioa  had  any  commercial  inter- 
oonrse  with  the  regions  beyond  the  Great  Desert. 

Heeren  indeed  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  trafiSc  in  gcld^ 
and  gold  dust,  which  he  supposes  to  have  attracted  the  merchants 
of  antiquity,  as  it  has  done  the  Moorish  traders  in  later  times,  to 
bmve  the  perils  of  the  desert,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  as  he 
jiisUy  observes,  little  or  no  gold  is  to  be  found.^  But  there  is  in  fact 
no  indication  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  that  gold  was  brought  from 


•  8t»bo,  xvii.  p.  828.  The  Pharu- 
oftns  (as  he  tells  ns),  whom  he  con- 
nderpd  as  dwelling  beyond  the  great 
deaot  in  Western  Libya,  held  only 
me  and  occasional  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  HUnritania,  **  tying 


skins  of  water  under  the  bellies  of  their 
horses"  in  order  to  cross  the  desert ;  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  shifts  by  which 
they  endeayoured  to  supply  the  waat 
of  camels. 

'  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

X  2 
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tbe  interior  of  Libya  at  all.  It  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  found  in 
fabulous  abundanoe  among  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  who  d'welt 
on  the  southern  sea  (iii.  17),  but  all  that  is  related  of  them  has  an 
air  of  mere  fable.  The  historian  also  describes  in  detail  the  trade 
in  gold  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  with  tbe  tribes  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  shores  of  the  western  Ocean,  but  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  of  the  existence  of  any  such  trade  by  land  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent. 


NOTE  K,  p.  276. 

ERBONEOUS  POSITION  ASSIGNED  TO  CARTHAGE. 

Strabo  supposed  the  parallel  of  Carthage  to  be  only  1000  stadia 
(100  O.  miles)  to  the  north  of  that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  ianer* 
most  bight  of  the  Oreat  Syrtis  to  be  less  than  2000  stadia  south  of 
Gekrthage,  The  real  difierence  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
three-quarters  of  latitude,  or  more  than  400  G.  miles.  Etcu  Ptolemy 
fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  placed  Carthage  less  than  two  decrees 
to  the  north  of  Alexandria.  The  influence  of  this  error  upon  their 
conception  of  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  will  have  to  be 
considered  hereafter:  but  its  effect  upon  that  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  to  bring  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  (Fezzan)  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  the  Gsdtulians,  the  Biledulgerid  of  the  Arabs  : 
a  change  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
views  of  Herodotus  upon  the  subject. 


NOTE  L,  p'.  276. 

THE  OASES. 


The  name  Oasis  or  Auasis,  which  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  not, 
indeed,  found  in  Herodotus  in  this  sense:  it  was  probably  first 
introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  and  was  already  familiar 
to  Strabo.  Herodotus  in  one  passage  speaks  of  an  expedition  sent 
by  Cambyses  against  a  dty  Oasis,  where  the  capital  of  the  Grreat 
Oasis,  west  of  Thebes,  is  undoubtedly  meant  (iii.  26),  but  he  doee 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  teim  otherwise  than  as  a 
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proper  name.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  spot  thus  designated  is 
commonly  known  as  "  el  Wah/*  "  the  Oasis,"  in  contradistinction  to 
all  others. 


NOTE  M,  p.  277. 

STMMETBIOAL  ABBANOEMEKT  OF  OASES. 

This  tendency  to  symmetry  and  regularity  is  not  peonliar  to 
Herodotna.  The  Arabian  geographers,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  commonly  reckon  "ten  days'  journey"  from  one  of  these 
baltiog-places  to  another,  with  little  reference  to  the  exact  dis- 
tance. The  journey  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (Siwah)  to  that  of 
Augila  is,  in  tact,  just  about  ten  days'  journey,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  one  best  known  to  Herodotus,  from  the  proximity  of 
these  two  stations  to  the  Cyreniuca.  Edrisi,  in  his  geographical 
work,  reckons  ten  days'  journey  from  Aujilah  to  Zala,  and  again 
ten  days  more  to  Zawilah,  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of 
Fezzan. 

It  must  be  remarked  also  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  extent 
of  the  Oa^ee  themselves,  though  these  in  several  instances  occupy 
a  district  of  considerable  size,  and  that  of  Fezzan  spreads  out  into 
an  extensive  region.  Herodotus,  indeed,  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  "hill  of  salt,"  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  each  case,  as  the 
centre  of  the  habitable  district  around  it,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  latter. 


NOTE  N,  p.  278. 

CONTUSION  OF  QBE  AT  OASIS  AND  THAT  OF  AMMON. 

lliis  appears  to  me  by  far  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  with  their  usual  unwillingness  to  admit  that  Herodotus  can 
have  made  a  mistake,  several  writers  have  suggested  that  an  inter- 
mediate station  has  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  route  he  has 
traced  lay  through  the  Qreat  and  Little  Oasis  to  that  of  Ammon. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  his  original  information,  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  acou- 
lacy  of  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands :  and  this  must  be  taken 
therefore  as  correctly  representing  his  view  of  the  matter.  In  like 
manner  Heeren  has  suggested  that  another  station  may  have  been 
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omitted  between  Angila  and  the  Gbramantes,  tlie  real  distanoe 
being  nearly  double  that  indicated  hj  Herodotus.  But,  as  Niebnhr 
justly  observes,  the  soundness  of  the  text  in  all  these  passages 
admits  of  no  doubt :  and  we  have  only  to  deal  with  them  as  we  find 
them.  Whether  the  original  error  lay  with  Herodotus  or  hia 
informants,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  determine. 

It  IB,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  confusion  in  this  instanoe 
may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  Theban  Zeus,  and  who  "was 
generally  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Zeus  Ammon,  had  a  temple  also 
in  the  Great  Oasis.  Herodotus  may  have  obtained  his  information 
concerning  this  temple  at  Tfte&«<,  while  his  accounts  of  the  true 
Ammonium— the  Oasis  of  Siwah — were  almost  cet:|ainly  collected 
at  Gyrene.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
he  may  have  confused  the  two. 

It  must  be  added  that  his  account  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Cam- 
byses  against  the  Ammonians  (iii.  25,  26)  is  based  upon  the  same 
misconception,  as  he  represents  the  king  as  first  detaching  the 
troops  for  that  purpose  from  Thebes :  though  the  Ammonians  really 
lay  much  nearer  to  Memphis,  and  nearest  of  all  to  the  Lake  Moeiis. 
In  this  narrative,  however,  he  clearly  separates  the  Oasis,  where 
the  city  of  that  name  was  sitaated,  fix)m  the  Ammonium.  It  was  in 
the  sandy  desert  between  the  two  that  the  army  perished. 

That  Herodotus  should  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  true 
geographical  position  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is  not  surprising. 
Even  Ptolemy — as  M.  Parthey  has  pointed  out — brought  it  down 
much  too  far  south,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  precisely  equidistant 
from  Memphis  and  from  Thebes.  (Parthey,  Die  Oase  dee  Ammon, 
p.  148 :  and  see  his  map.) 


NOTE  O,  p.  280. 

THE  ATLANTES  OF  HEBODOTUS. 


Mr  Tristram  suggests  that  the  description  of  Mount  Atlas  as 
givcD  by  Herodotus  may  have  arisen,  ivt  part  at  least,  from  con- 
fused accounts  of  Mount  Zaghonan,  the  only  conspicuous  isolated 
mountain  in  the  Begency  of  Tunis.  {The  Great  Sahara^  p.  77.) 
But  Mount  Zaghouan  is  situated  fax  to  the  north  of  the  liue  of  oases 
which  we  are  following,  in  the  "  inhabited  district "  of  Herodotus 
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and  among  the  agricultaral  Libyans.  It  is  qnite  clear  that, 
according  to  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  the  belt  of  sand  in 
which  these  oases  were  situated  extended  continuously  in  a 
atndght  line  to  the  western  ocean  (iv.  181,  185),  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  caravan  routes  to  Carihage,  Such  a  chain  of  oases^ 
with  or  without  salt  rooks  and  hills,  might,  in  fact,  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  tract :  but  his  information  concerning  it  was 
evidently  of  the  vaguest  description.  Still  the  name  of  Atlas  and 
the  Atlantes  certainly  seems  to  indicate  a  connection — ^however 
confused  and  imperfectly  understood — with  the  far-famed  Mount 
Atlas,  of  which  the  name  at  least  was  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks. 
At  the  same  time  the  name,  whether  Greek  or  Phoenician,  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  indigenous  origin,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  whether  the  description  of  this  semi-fabulous  mountain  was 
not  transferred  by  the  Greek  traders  to  a  mountain  of  the  interior, 
with  which  it  had  no  real  connection,  on  account  of  the  name 
Atlantes  (or  some  native  form  resembling  it),  which  they  had  met 
with  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Herodotus  did  not  himself  conceive 
these  Atlantes  as  being  situated  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the 
Ocean :  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  ridge  or  belt  of  sand  was 
continued  beyond  them  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  region 
outside  of  them  (St^icei  S  ^v  ri  6<t>pvrj  fAt^i  'UpaxXctov  (myXccov,  koX  to 
c^QD  rovrcW,  iv.  185),  but  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  stations ;  thus  implying  clearly  that  he  supposed  there  was 
room  for  more  than  one  of  them. 


NOTE  P,  p.  284. 

THE  LOTOPHAGI. 


Scjlaz  extends  the  name  of  the  Lotophagi  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  coast,  between  the  two  Syrtes,  from  the  river  Cinyps  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (§  110,  ed.  Miiller).  But 
he  describes  the  island,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Brachion, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  same  with  the  Meninx  of  later  writers, 
ag  particularly  abundant  in  the  fruit.  Polybius,  who  visited  the 
region  in  person,  has  left  us  a  particular  account  of  the  lotus-tree 
and  its  fruit,  which  evidently  excited  great  interest  among  the 
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Greeks,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Homeric  fat>le. 
(Polyb.  xii.  2.) 

The  tree  in  question  (the  Ehamnus  Lotus,  or  Ziz^'phns  Lotus  of 
botanists)  is  still  found  in  abundance  on  the  island  of  Djerba,  or 
Gerba  (the  Meninx  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy),  and  its  fmit  is  still 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  Arabs,  though  modem  travellers 
are  far  from  finding  in  it  the  attraction  that  operated  so  powerfully 
on  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Barth,  Wanderungen  in  Nord-Afrika^ 
p.  262 ;  Gu^riu,  Voyage  ArchSologique  dans  la  BSgenee  de  Tunis, 
vol.  i.  p.  206).  They,  however,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  which  is  called  by  Barth  ^'  a 
terrestrial  paradise,"  a  circumstance  which  may  have  contributed 
to  its  being  selected  by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  "  the  dreamy 
lotus-eaters." 


NOTE  Q,  p.  286. 

THE   BIYEB  CINYPS. 


The  river  Ginyps  of  Herodotus,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Scylax  and  the  later  geographers,  can  be  certainly  identified  with  the 
little  stream  called  Wadi  Quaam  (but  known  also  by  various  other 
Arabic  appellations),  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lebdeh  (Leptis).  The  plain  on  both  sides  of  it,  extending 
from  Lebdeh  to  Mesarata,  though  now  uncultivated,  is  still  remark- 
able for  its  natural  fertility;  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
barren  tracts  on  each  side  of  it.  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa,  p.  51 ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  317-319.)  In  ancient  times  it  possessed 
an  almost  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  prodlhctiveness,  which  pro- 
bably arose  in  great  mecusure  from  this  exceptional  mention  of  it 
in  Herodotus  (See  Mela,  i.  §  37,  and  Ovid,  Ex  Ponto,  iL  7,  25. 
Cinyphias  segetis  citius  numerabis  aristas).  It  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  from  whom  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  had 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  there,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Libyan  tribes,  supported  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  naturally 
resisted  this  attempt  to  extend  the  chain  of  Greek  colonies  so  much 
nearer  to  their  own  frontiers  (Herodot.  v.  42).  Scylax,  however, 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  its  banks  (§  109),  though  he 
says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  in  his  time.    But  within  a  few 
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milee  of  it  arose  the  city  of  Leptis— called  for  distinction's  sake 
Leptis  Magna — which  became,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Bomans,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Northern  A&ica. 


NOTE  R,  p.  286. 

THE  STBTIS. 


It  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  extent  of  the  Syrtis,  should  say  nothing  of  its  physical 
peculiarities  or  the  dangers  of  its  navigation,  which  were  well 
known  to  Scylax  (§  110).  These  last,  though  greatly  exaggerated 
by  ancient  writers,  are  not  without  a  foundation  in  fact ;  and  arise 
from  the  extremely  flat  and  low  character  of  the  coast,  together 
with  a  number  of  sunken  rocks,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  north 
winds,  which  have  here  an  uninterrupted  sweep  across  tbe  broadest 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  tides,  which  are  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  danger  in  both  Syrtes, 
are  in  fact  almost  imperceptible  in  the  Greater  Syrtis,  though 
they  attain  to  greater  importance  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis  than  at  any 
other  point  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  except  Venice  (Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean, pp.  187,  188;  Bennell,  p.  651).  In  this  respect,  as  in 
aeyeral  others,  the  writers  in  question  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  cbaracteristics  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  extensive  quicksands,  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
coast  was  '^  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  both,'' 
have  now  in  great  measure  disappeared ;  and  along  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  Captain  Beechey  is  of  opinion  that  the  land  has 
been  gaining  on  the  sea,  for  that  we  find  *'  the  ancient  parts  filled 
np,  the  lakes  converted  into  marshes,  and  the  quicksands  to  have 
hecome  solid  and  firm  "  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa,  p.  272).  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  peculiar  characters  of  this 
region  were  more  strongly  developed  in  ancient  times,  and  afforded 
somewhat  more  foundation  for  the  fables  that  were  built  upon 
them.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  cannot  fairly  be  cited  on  the  other 
side  as  proving  that  these  pecularities  did  not  exist  in  bis  time,  or 
even  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Gyrenaeans  in  his  day.  It  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  commend  Herodotus  (as  has  been  done  by 
some  modem  writers)  for  his  superior  information  and  accuracy. 
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merely  because  he  sayt  nothing  dbotU  the  danget«  of  the  Sjrtis,  of 
which  he  never  mentionB  the  name  except  inoidentall  j. 


NOTE  S,  p.  287. 

THE  LAKE  TBITOKIS. 


Major  Rennell,  in  whose  time  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa 
was  still  very  imperfectly  known,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  of  Herodotus  was  in  fact  identical  with  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  of  later  writers,  or  rather  comprised  that  and  the  inland  lake 
of  Lowdeah  united  (Oeogr.  of  Herodoi.  p.  662) :  and  this  view  im 
supported  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis  as 
**  an  inner  sea "  which  stood  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Euxine.  (Bawlinson's  HerodotuSy 
vol.  iii.  p.  154,  note  1.)  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  necessity 
for  its  adoption.  The  terms  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Lake  Tritonis  (jf  TptruvU  Xifurrj)  and  the  tribes  that  dwelt  around  it 
are  certainly  such  as  to  imply  primd  fade  that  it  was  a  lake  or 
inland  piece  of  water :  he  nowhere  alludes  to  its  saltness,  but  oalls 
it  *'  a  large  lake  "  h  kCfiyrfv  fieydXTfy  TptrcoviSa,  iv.  179)  and  represents 
it  as  the  boundary  between  the  nomad  Libyans  and  the  agricultural 
tribes.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  salt  lake  known  under  the 
various  names  of  Ohott  el  Fejij,  Ghott  el  Melah,  and  Sebkah 
Faraoun  (which  is  termed  by  Shaw  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah),  is  not 
less  than  110  miles  in  length :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
an  earlier  period  it  was  much  more  extensive  and  was  united  with 
various  other  salt  lakes  in  the  same  region,  so  as  to  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  double  that  extent.  (See  the  description  of  the  recent 
French  travellers,  M.  Ou^rin  in  the  Voyage  ArehSoiogique  dans  la 
Begenee  de  Tunis,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250 ;  and  M.  Charles  Martins  in  the 
Bevue  dea  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  1864.)  It  is  at  present  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  only  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bar  of  sand  gradually  thrown  up  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  tides.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Scylax,  it  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  or  opening,  which  has  gradually 
silted  up. 

Thus  far  the  views  of  Major  BennoU  may  be  admitted  to  be  well- 
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ibimded  and  to  display  his  usual  sagacity.  But  when  he  argues 
that  because  Herodotus  describes  Jason  as  driven  by  a  storm  **  into 
the  shoals  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  "  before  he  saw  the  land,  he  must 
therefore  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  not  an  inland 
lake,  and  that  that  gulf  oould  be  no  other  than  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
(p.  663);  he  certainly  seems  to  be  requiring  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  accuracy  from  a  writer  who  is  relating  a  mere  poetical 
legend,  and  applying  it  to  a  country  which  he  never  visited.  Sup- 
posing the  name  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to  be  still  unknown  to  fame, 
"  the  shoals  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  "  would  not  be  an  unapt  desig- 
nation of  the  shallows  which  were  in  fact  situated  close  to  its 
mouth. 

The  mention  by  Herodotus  (iv.  178)  of  "  a  large  river,"  called 
the  Triton,  flowing  into  the  Tritonian  Lake,  is  a  difficulty  which 
admits  of  no  satisfactory  solution.  Ko  such  river  exists  at  the 
present  day,  nor  could  there  ever  have  been  auy  considerable 
perennial  stream  in  that  region  of  Africa.  But  Herodotus  had 
evidently  no  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Tritonian  Lake — a  vast 
expanse  of  very  shallow  salt  water,  which  was  probably,  even  in 
his  day,  often  dry  in  many  places :  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  lake  like 
any  otiier,  and  that  a  lake  of  such  extent  e^ould  have  a  large  river 
as  its  feeder  was  but  a  natural  assumption.  The  same  idea  was  as 
nsaal  retained  by  later  geographers,  who  ought  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  Africa :  Pliny  (v.  4,  §  28)  speaks  of  a 
vast  lake  receiving  the  river  Triton,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Mela  gives  a  precisely  similar  account  (i.  7,  §  36),  and  Ptolemy 
describes  the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  the  mountain  of  Yasaleton, 
and  constituting  Aree  lakes,  to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Tritonitis.  The  three  lakes  in  question  are  probably  only  distinct 
iiames  for  three  portions  of  the  large  expanse,  which  is  sometimes 
nnited  into  one  sheet  of  water,  more  often  separated  into  three  by 
dry  intervals  of  sand  covered  with  salt.  (See  the  descriptions  above 
cited.) 

Scylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  Herodotus,  has  left 
us  (§  110,  p.  88,  ed.  Mtiller)  a  much  more  particular  account  of  the 
lake  Tritonis,  as  well  as  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  he  designates 
bv  that  name,  and  describes  as  2000  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficxilt  of  navigation  than  the  other 
Syrtis.  He  then  speaks  of  an  island  caUed  Tritonis,  which  he 
places  (apparently  by  a  corruption  of  the  text)  in  the  Syrtis,  and  a 
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river  Triton.  The  lake  (he  adds)  has  a  narrow  mouth,  in  which 
there  is  an  island,  so  that  sometimes  at  low  water  there  is  no 
appeai'anoe  of  an  entrance  at  alL  The  lake  is  of  large  extent, 
heing  about  1000  stadia  in  circumference — a  statement  much  below 
the  truth.  Here  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 'the  river  Triton  is 
the  same  with  the  narrow  channel  communicatiDg  with  the  sea,  or 
not,  though  this  is  the  most  probable  explanation.  Ptolemy  also 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  outflow  of  the  river  Triton  into  the  sea, 
which  he  places  ten  'miles  to  the  west  of  Tacape,  the  modem  Cabes 
(Ptol.  iv.  3,  §  11) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  here  means 
the  same  river,  which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  having  its  rise  in 
the  interior  and  flowing  into  the  lake  (lb.  3,  §  19).  Pliny  and  Mela 
add  nothing  whatever  to  our  information. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  appears  probable 
from  recent  geological  researches  that  a  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Sahara  was  at  no  very  remote  period  covered  by  an  inland  sea, 
communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and 
that  it  has  been  gradually  elevated  to  its  present  level.  Could  we 
therefore  prove  that  this  communication  was  still  open  to  some 
extent  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the 
last  stage  of  this  geological  change  by  historical  evidence.  Unfor- 
tunately the  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  very  vague,  and  apparently 
derived  from  imperfect  information;  while  that  of  Scylax,  which 
is  more  complete  and  definite,  is  in  some  degree  marred  by  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  which  seems  to  arise  from  an  accidental 
omission  in  our  manuscripts.    (See  C.  MUller  ad  loc.) 


NOTE  T,  p.  288. 

THE  ISLAND  OP  CYBAUNIS. 


Niebuhr  {Geogr,  of  Herodotus^  p.  20),  as  already  mentioned, 
supposes  the  island  Cyraunis  of  Herodotus  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Cerne  of  later  authors,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  Diodorus 
confounded  the  two :  but  this  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the 
text  of  our  author,  who,  after  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
island  of  Cyraunis,  which  he  places  op^psite  to  the  Cryzantes^  a%d 
therefore  certainly  in  the  Mediterranean,  adds  (after  a  short  digres- 
sion) this  other  tale  told  by  the  Carthaginians  concerning  a  place 
in  Libya,  outside  the  Columns  of  Hercules.     It  is  this  introduction 
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of  the  one  narratiye,  jnst  afler  the  other,  that  haa  apparently  led  to 
the  oonfusion  of  the  two,  bnt  Herodotns,  in  fact,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes them.  This  Cyraunis  is  clearly,  as  Bennell  has  pointed 
out  (Geogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  638),  the  same  as  the  Cercina  or  Cer- 
cinna  of  Strabo  and  later  authors,  which  agrees  both  in  position 
and  extent  with  the  description  of  Herodotus. 

The  account  given  by  Scylax  (§  112)  of  the  mode  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginian  merchants  at  Ceme  has 
undoubtedly  some  resemblance  to  that  related  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning a  place  (not  named)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Libya,  but  the 
similarity  may  have  been  easily  produced  by  the  actual  occurrence 
of  similar  conditions.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  differ  in  one 
important  particular,  that  while  Herodotus  mentions  gold  as  the 
principal,  or  sole,  subject  of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  it  is 
not  even  included  by  Scylax  among  those  obtained  at  Ceme. 


NOTE  V,  p.  296. 

THE  CIBCUMNAVIGATION  OP  AFRICA:    OPINIONS  OF   MODERN 

WRITERS. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  has  been  believed,  and  its  authen- 
ticity supported,  among  modem  writers,  by  Major  Eennell  (Geogr. 
of  Herodot  pp.  672-714),  by  Larcher  {Notes  on  Herodot,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  26-30),  by  Heeren  {Besearches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  76-81,  Engl,  transl.), 
and  Prof.  Bawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  45).  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
history  (vol.  iii.  pp.  377-385)  accepted  the  narrative  as  a  historical 
&ct,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  rejected  by  Gossellin  (Geogr.  dea  An- 
ciensj  tom.  i.  pp.  204-216),  Mannert  (Geogr.  der  Gr.  u,  Bomer,  vol.  i. 
pp.  19-26),  Mr.  Cooley  in  his  English  translation  of  Larcber's 
notes,  pp.  30-32),  by  Dr.  Vincent  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-204),  and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis 
(SRst,  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  pp.  508-515). 

Ukert  justly  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  48)  that  the  question  is  one  upon 
which  opinions  will  always  continue  to  be  divided.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  may  well  be  considered  as  exhausted :  and  the 
absence  of  all  details  precludes  the  possibility  of  adding  to  them 
by  &rther  investigation. 


(     3i8     ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


VOYAGE   OF  HANNO. 

§  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  while  Herodotus  has  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sataspes,  which  added 
very  little  to  the  information  possessed  concerning  Africa,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  far  more  important 
and  interesting  expedition  of  Hanno  in  the  same  direction.^ 
The  details  of  this  voyage,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
a  singular  chance,  while  almost  all  other  records  of  Cartha- 
ginian and  Phoenician  enterprise  have  perished,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  consideration^  and  will  find  an  appropriate 
place  here,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  voyage  itself, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  that  historian. 

The  narrative  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  purports  to 
be  that  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition  himseK,  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  dedicated  by  him  on  his  return  in  the  temple  of 
Cronos  or  Saturn,  a  name  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
Phoenician  deity  Moloch.  Such  a  dedication  has  nothing  in 
itself  improbable,  and  the  brevity  and  the  somewhat  official 
style  of  the  narrative  itseK  corresponds  with  its  supposed 
origin.  The  document  in  its  present  form  being  in  Greek, 
must  probably  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  the  original; 
for  though  we  have  numerous  instances  in  later  times  of 
bilingual  inscriptions  in  Punic  and  Greek,*  it  is  scarcely 


'  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that 
the  accounts  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians based  their  confident  belief 
that  Africa  coald  be  circumnavigated, 
were  connected  with  this  vovage ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Hero- 
dotus had  any  knowledge  of  its  details, 


to  the  marvellous  character  of  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  advert 

'  Hannibal,  indeed,  as  we  know, 
before  leaving  Italy,  set  up  a  bilinguiEd 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  the  Laci- 
nian  Juno,  recording  his  exploits,  tn 
Punic  and  Greek:  but  there  was  an 
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likely  that  such  a  practice  would  be  resorted  to  at  so  early  a 
period.* 

The  primary  object  of  the  expedition — ^as  we  are  told  at  the 
outset — ^was  not  so  much  discovery,  as  colonization;  hence 
Hanno  sailed  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  women, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  30,000  (a  number  in  all 
probability  exaggerated),  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  all  pente- 
conters.^  After  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules  and 
continuing  their  voyage  for  two  days,  they  established  their 
first  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thymiaterium ;  it 
commanded  a  great  plain.  Thence  standing  on  towards  the 
west  they  came  to  the  headland  of  Soloeis,  the  promontory 
of  Libya,  where  they  established  a  temple  to  Poseidon.  From 
thence  they  turned  to  the  east,  and  after  half  a  day's  voyage 
came  to  a  large  lake  or  marsh  near  the  sea,  in  which  many 
elephants  were  feeding.  After  passing  this  lake  and  pro- 
ceeding another  day's  voyage,  they  founded  five  towns  by  the 
sea-coast,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caricon  Teichos, 
Gytta,  Acra,  Melitta  and  Arambis.  Setting  out  again  from 
thence,  they  came  to  a  large  river  called  Lixus,  flowing  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  nomad 
Libyan  tribes,  who  had  flocks  with  them,  and  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  navigators.  But  the  interior  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  statement  of  these  Lixitae,  was 
occupied  by  wild  and  inhospitable  tribes  of  Ethiopians,  in- 
habiting a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  and  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  from  which  the  Lixus  took  its  rise. 
These  Ethiopians  were  Troglodytes,  dwelling  in  caves  and 


obrioiis  reason  for  this,  as  tlie  record 
VBB  left  in  a  conntrj  where  Greek  was 
ipoken.  No  such  reason  oouid  apply 
to  an  inacription  set  up  at  Carthage, 

*  Note  A,  p.  a^ 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
oobnists  were  aU  conTejed  in  the  pen- 
teoonters,  which  would  have  been  much 
too  smaU  for  the  purpose.    They  were 


doubtless  embarked  in  merchant  vessels 
{6\Kdi€s\  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  be  left  behind  as  the  suocessiye 
colonies  were  founded.  The  pente- 
conters  would  serve  for  escort,  and  to 
explore  the  coast  in  advance :  and  firom 
C&me  onwards  they  might  probably 
have  gone  on  alone. 
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holes  in  the  mountains,  of  strange  aspect,  and  swifter  of  foot 
than  horses.' 

Eanno  remained  some  time  with  the  Lixitae,  and  took  with 
him  interpreters  from  among  them  to  accompany  him  on  his 
voyage.  Proceeding  onwards  they  coasted  along  the  desert 
for  two  days,  holding  a  southerly  course;  and  then  turning 
eastward  for  one  day's  voyage,  they  came  to  a  small  island 
(only  five  stadia  in  circumference)  in  the  inmost  recess  of  a 
gulf,  where  they  established  a  settlement,  and  called  its  name 
Ceme,  Reckoning  up  the  length  of  their  navigation  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Geme  was  opposite  to  Carthage;* 
for  the  distance  from  the  Columns  to  Ceme  was  the  same  as 
that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns.' 

§  2.  From  Ceme  the  navigators  made  two  separate  voyages 
to  the  south.  In  the  first  of  these  they  came  (after  what 
interval  is  not  stated)  to  a  lake,  containing  three  islands,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  a  large  river,  and  of  such  extent 
that  it  took  them  a  day's  voyage  to  penetrate  to  its  inner 
extremity,  which  was  overhung  by  lofty  mountains,  inhabited 
by  wild  men,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  who  prevented 
the  voyagers  from  landing  by  throwing  stones  at  them.  Sailing 
from  hence  they  came  to  another  broad  and  large  river  full  of 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Here  (for  what  reason  we  are 
not  told)  they  turned  about  and  returned  to  Ceme.® 

§  3.  Setting  out  a  second  time  from  thence  they  held  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  arrived  at  a  headland  formed  by  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  thick  woods  of  trees  of  many  kinds.  After 
doubling  this  headland  in  two  days*  voyage,  they  came  to  a 
vast  gap  or  opening  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 


•  Penplut,  §§  2-7,  ed.  Miillep. 

•  Note  B,  p.  333. 
'  Peripl.  §  8. 

•  lb.  §§  d-10.  It  is  singnlar  that  Mr. 
Major  (^Prince  Henry  the  li/avigatory  p. 
92)  ahould  treat  this  retnm  to  Ceme  as 
if  it  were  a  pcurt  of  M.  de  St.  Martin's 


''able  aDalysis"  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno ;  and  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  having  put  back  "without  any 
assignable  motive. '  What  his  motive 
may  have  been  we  know  not,*  but  the 
fiEust  is  distinctly  stated  by  himself. 
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a  plain;  from  whence  many  fires  were  seen  at  night*  After 
laying  in  a  stock  of  water,  they  continued  to  coast  along  the 
kid  for  five  days,  till  they  came  to  a  large  bay,  called  by 
their  interpreters  the  Western  Horn.  In  this  was  an  island, 
on  which  they  landed,  but  found  no  signs  of  inhabitants, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  forest  in  the  day-time;  but  in  the. 
night  many  fires  were  seen  to  be  burning,  accompcmied  with 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  flutes  and  drums  and 
cymbals.  The  Carthaginians  were  seized  with  a  p€inic  terror 
and  immediately  quitted  the  islands* 

Sailing  from  thence  in  all  haste  they  passed  along  a  district 
which  seemed  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire ;  streams  of  fire  as  from  a 
volcano  pouring  down  from  thence  into  the  sea.  Terrified  at 
this  appearance  they  hastened  on,  and  came  in  four  days  to 
another  place  where  the  land  was  again  all  blazing  with  fire ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  one  fire  that  rose  much  higher  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  appeared  to  touch  the  stars.  By  daylight 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  very  lofty  mountain,  which  was 
called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (Theon  Ochema).  Three  days' 
farther  navigation  (still  passing  by  streams  of  fire)  brought 
them  to  a  guK  called  the  Southern  Horn.  Here  there  was  an 
island,  containing  a  lake,  with  another  island  in  it,  which  was 
fiiU  of  wild  men  and  women,  with  hairy  bodies,  called  by  the 
interpreters  Gorillas.  The  Carthaginians  were  imable  to  catch 
any  of  the  men,  but  they  caught  three  of  the  women,  whom 
they  killed  and  brought  their  skins  back  with  them  to  Carthage. 
This  was  the  farthest  limit  of  their  voyage,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled by  want  of  provisions  to  return.^ 

§  4.  Such  is  in  substance  the  brief  narrative  of  this  remark- 
able voyage,  which  in  many  respects  stands  alone  among  the 
records  of  ancient  geography.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently 
marrellous  character  of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded,  it  bears 
the  unquestionable  impress  of  being  an  authentic  record  of  a 
real  voyage ;  and  even  the  geographical  data  will  be  found,  on 


.  »  Pen^.  §§  11-14.  »  Id.  §§  14-18. 

VOL.  L 
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a  careful  examination,  to  be  for  the  most  part  easily  reconciled 
with  existing  facts.  Their  simplicity  and  clearness,  when 
considered  alone,  will  indeed  be  found  to  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  confdsion  in  which  they  are  involved,  in  the 
hands  of  later  geographers. 

There  has  indeed  been  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
modem  writers  with  regard  to  the  distance  actually  traversed, 
and  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  navigators  attained. 
Gossellin  refused  to  believe  that  they  advanced  farther  than 
Cape  Noun  (in  28°  40'  N.  lat.) ; '  but  this  view,  though  adopted 
by  Walckenaer,*  may  be  safely  rejected  as  utterly  untenable. 
It  does  not  indeed  satisfactorily  explain  or  agree  with  any  of 
the  principtJ  facts  recorded,  and  is  in  fact  based  solely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ancients  could  not  make  voyages  of  any 
considerable  length.^  Major  Bennell  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
very  valuable  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  question,^ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern  Horn — ^the  farthest 
point  actually  attained  by  the  expedition — was  identical  with 
Sherboro*  Sound,  just  beyond  Sierra  Leone  (in  N.  lat.  7°  45'), 
and  startling  as  it  may  at  first  appear  that  the  voyagers  should 
have  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  con- 
clusive. It  has  been  adopted  both  by  the  most  recent  editor 
of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  (C.  Miiller),  and  by  M.  de  St. 
Martin  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  ancient 
geography  of  Africa.  Both  of  these  writers  have  suppUed 
important  corrections  and  additions,  arising  in  part  from  our 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  the 
time  of  Major  Bennell,  but  the  merit  of  having  first  established 
the  true  view  of  the  question  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  great 
English  hydrographer.' 


*  Hecherehes  tur  la  Giographie  des 
AneienSj  vol.  i.  pp.  70-106. 

'  Refherchee    mr  la    G^ograph'e  de 


*  Geography  of  Herodottu^  pp.  719- 
745,  4to  ed. 

*  See  Renneirs  Geography  of  Hero- 


l'Afr%que,vt,3e2,  \   dotu$,  §26;   St   Martin,  Le  Nord  de 

*  Note  C,  p.  S.'H.  FAfriqae  dan9  VAiUiquiU,  pp.  330-400 ; 
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§  5.  The  main  point  upon  which  the  geography  of  the  whole 
Toyage  may  be  considered  to  rest  is  that  of  the  position  of 
Ceme,  the  place  from  which  the  Carthaginian  commander  set 
out  on  his  two  separate  exploring  voyages  to  the  south ;  and 
where  he  founded  a  colony,  which  undoubtedly  continued  to 
exist  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  interior.'  Now  the  data  for  de- 
tennining  the  position  of  Ceme  are  given  with  unusual  pre- 
cision. It  was  a  small  island,  situated  in  the  bight  of  a  deep 
bay ;  and  it  was,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigators — derived  from  their  sea^rechming — the  same 
distance  from  the  Straits  or  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  side 
that  Carthage  was  on  the  other.^ 

Major  Bennell  (concurring  on  this  point  with  D' Anville  and 
aeveral  other  writers)  identified  the  island  of  Ceme  with  that 
of  Arguin,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,"  which 
became  at  one  time  a  considerable  trading  station  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese;^  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  Ukert 
and  Movers.  But  in  the  first  place  the  size  and  position  of 
the  island  of  Arguin  corresponded  but  imperfectly  with  the 
description  of  Ceme,  and  what  was  a  more  important  objection 
its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  greaily  exceeded 
that  of  Carthage.  Major  Bennell  indeed  sought  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  by  pointing  out  that  in  these  latitudes  there  is  a 
constant  southerly  current,  setting  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  the  Carthaginian  ships 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  they  were  aware  of,  reckoning 


and  the  commentary  of  Dr.  G.  Miiller 
in  his  Geograjihi  Ormd  Minore$,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1-U, 
'  Note  D,  p.t334. 

•  Peripl.  §  S! 

*  The  fir&t  to  make  jthia  ideDtification 
vu  a  Portugneee  pilot,  cited  by  B»- 
mittio  in  hia  commentary  on  the  voyage 
of  Hanno,  referred  to  in  Note  A. 

'  Ca  da  Mo8t(»  {Viaggio,  p.  99,  in 
Runiisio^  torn.  L;  Major's  Frinee 
Hewy,  p.  254).    The  existence  of  this 


trade,  in  many  respects  resembling  that 
of  Oerne  in  ancient  times,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  latter  with  Argnin ;  but 
there  is  no  natural  oommanication  with 
the  interior  to  determine  it ;  the  trade 
was  in  both  cases  merely  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  a  fnctory  on  the 
coast.  Arguin  is  now  abandoued,  just 
as  Ceme  was,  when  the  Oartha^i^inian 
conmierof)  declined,  and  is  a  poor  and 
desolate  island. 

T  2 
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only  by  their  rate  of  sailing.  But  the  difference,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  320  G.  miles,  was  one  that  could  hardly  be 
thus  accounted  for ;  and  it  was  principally  this  difficulty  that 
led  several  modem  writers  to  place  Cerne  ten  degrees  farther 
north  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aghadir  or  Santa  Cruz,  though 
no  such  island  is  now  to  be  found  there,  and  this  position  is 
as  much  too  far  to  the  north,  as  Arguin  is  to  the  south.  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Muller  for  first  pointing  out  the  ex- 
istence, at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  two,  of  a  small 
island,  stiir  called  on  the  French  charts  Heme,  in  the  bight  of 
a  deep  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  do  Ouro.  The  situation 
of  this  island  thus  exactly  agrees  with  the  description  of  Cerne, 
while  its  position  on  the  coast,  more  than  200  G.  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Blanco  (in  lat.  23^  50')  reduces  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  current  within  a  yery  probable  amount.  It 
will  be  found  also  that  the  account  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  voyage  accordft  much  better  with  the  position 
thus  assigned  to  Cerne  than  with  that  of  Arguin ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  solution  thus  proposed  of 
this  long  disputed  question  may  be  considered  as  established 
with  reasonable  certainty.^ 

§  6.  Starting  then  from  the  position  of  Cerne,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  departure,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
determining  all  the  more  important  points  visited  farther  to 
the  south —the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  localities  being 
such  as  to  render  their  identification  almost  certain,  even  if 
there  were  more  difficulty  than  actually  exists  in  reconciling 
them  with  the  distances  stated.  It  must  be  observed  that 
from  Cerne  onwards  the  voyage  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
discovery  merely,  no  trace  being  found  of  any  attempt  at 
colonization  to  the  south  of  that  island. 


^  The  fluggestion  thue  put  forth  by 
M.  Muller  (Prolegomena,  p.  xxvi)  is 
adopted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin 


but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Moors  of  the  continent.  The  Rio 
do  Ouro  was  already  known  to  the 


{G^ographie  de  VAfrique,  pp.  882-3),  Portuguese    navigators    of   the    I5ih. 

and  confirmed  with  additional  argu-  oentury ;  but  there  has  been  no  settle- 

nients.     The  name  of  Heru^  appears  ment  there  in  modern  times, 
for  the  first  time  on  the  French  chart<j, 
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In  regard  to  the  first  expedition  we  have  no  statement  of 
distances,  or  of  the  time  employed,  but  we  learn  that  its  limit 
was  the  mouth  of  a  large  and  broad  riyer,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
Uppopotami.  This  description  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  river 
attained  could  be  no  other  than  the  Senegal,  called  by  later 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  the  Bambotus,  and  described  by 
Poljbius  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  by  Hanno.^  .  There  is 
no  river  of  any  considerable  size  to  the  north  of  this,  after 
leaving  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  certainly  none  in  which 
either  crocodiles  or  hippopotami  could  ever  have  lived.* 

§  7.  In  like  manner  the  first  point  indicated  in  the  second 
Toyage  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  lofty  headland  covered 
with  large  trees  of  various  kinds,  can  be  no  other  than 
Cape  Verde,  the  only  point  of  elevated  land  that  projects  into 
the  sea  along  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  which  derives 
its  modem  name  from  the  rich  verdure  of  the  woods  with  which 
it  is  covered.*  The  distance  of  twelve  days'  voyage  agrees 
much  better  with  the  supposition  that  Geme  was  at  the  Bio 
do  Ouro  than  at  Arguin.  Beyond  the  promontory  of  Cape 
Yerde,  the  coast  again  becomes  flat  and  low,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Grambia  forms  a  broad  estuary  with  flat  shores,  which  is 
evidently  the  **  chasm  "  or  wide  opening  of  the  sea  next  men- 
tioned by  Hanno.  It  was  here  that  they  first  saw  the  fires, 
which  afterwards  figure  so  prominently  in  their  narrative.  The 
distance  from  thence  to  the  deep  guK  called  the  Western 
Horn*  leads  us  to  identify  the  latter  with  the  bay  or  gulf  of 


*  «  Flumen  Bambotum,  crooodUis  et 
luppofwtamiB  refertnm."  Polyb.  ap. 
PliD.  y.  L  §  10.  The  statements  of 
Pblybins  in  this  passage  wiU  be  eza- 
mined  in  a  fature  chapter. 

\  Note  Et  p.  S35. 

*  See  Ca  da  Mosto  (in  Bamnsin, 
Ftajwi,  torn.  i.  p.  105  h),  who  calls  it 
"molto  bel  capo,  ed  alio  di  terreno." 
The  expression  of  the  Garthaginian 
naTigator  of  "  high  mountains  '  is  un* 
doabtedly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  'was 
natural  that  they  should  OTer-estimate 


the  importance  of  the  only  high  land 
they  bad  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  oon- 
fosion  into  which  the  statements  of  the 
Periplus  were  thrown  by  later  writers, 
that  they  transformed  tne  deep  gulfs, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  described  by  Hanno 
under  the  name  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Horn  into  promontories,  and 
applied  the  names  accordingly.  The 
Hesperi  Comu  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
is  no  other  than  Cape  Verde,  which  is 
also  called  Hesperium  Promontorium. 
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Bissago,  in  which  there  are  many  small  islands;  bat  the 
identification  of  these  inlets  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain ; 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  part  being  indented  by  many  deep 
bays.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Theon  Ochema,  which  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  the  mountain  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Sagres  (a  name  afterwards  corrupted  into  Sangaree)  but  which 
figures  in  some  modem  maps  as  Mount  Souzos,  in  others  is 
called  Mount  Kakulima.  It  is  described  as  a  lofty  conical 
mountain,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  midst  of  a 
flat  coasty^  thus  according  well  with  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  as  described  in  the  Feriplus ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  striking  isolated  peak  in  such  a  position  is  too  remarkable  a 
coincidence  to  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Three  days' 
nayigation  from  hence  brought  them  to  the  limit  of  their 
voyage,  the  Southern  Horn — a  deep  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  may  be  probably  identified  with  Sherboro'  Sound,  the 
next  opening  beyond  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  more  familiar  to  us 
at  the  present  day  from  the  establishment  of  an  English  colony. 

The  distances  given  along  this  part  of  the  coast  from  Ceme 
to  the  Southern  Horn  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  real 
positions :  but  the  natural  characteristics  of  certain  important 
points,  especially  the  Cape  Verde  and  the  Mount  Sagres,  as 
well  as  the  river  Senegal,  afford  much  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  identification,  and  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
voyagers  having  really  advanced  as  far  as  the  point  indicated. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
any  ancient  navigators.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  the 
Theon  Ochema  was  stUl  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

§  8.  The  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  tended  most  to 
discredit  the  narrative  of  Hanno  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent 
writers  was  the  marvellous  account  that  he  gave  of  the  **  streams 


^  RenneU,  p.  7S4 ;  Roumiii,  MSmoire  ,  stance  that  the  compaiiioiis  of  Pedro 


»ur  la  Navigation  aux  Cdtea  Oeeiden- 
tales  de  VAfrique,  p.  95  (cited  by  St. 
Martin,  p.  394).  It«  striking  character 
is  safficiently  shown  by  the  oiroum- 


de  Gintra,  who  first  disooyered  the 
mountain  in  1462,  considered  it  to  be 
the  highest  mountain  they  had  OTer 
seen  (Rienuell,  L  c). 
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of  fire  "  and  "  pillars  of  fire  "  that  he  saw  after  passing  Cape 
Verde.'  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  terror  which  these 
appearances  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  navigators,  and  which 
is  very  naively  confessed  in  the  journal,  led  them  to  consider- 
able exaggeration  of  what  they  really  saw.  But  the  pheno- 
menon is  readily  explained  by  the  practice,  generally  adopted 
by  the  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  setting  fire  to  the  long 
dry  grass  in  the  autumn,  by  which  conflagrations  are  kindled 
of  such  an  extent  as  readily  to  give  rise,  in  the  excited  ima- 
gination of  the  voyagers,  to  the  description  that  they  have 
left  us.* 

§  9.  Another  statement  that  was  treated  as  fabulous  in 
ancient  times  was  the  account  of  the  wild  men  and  women 
covered  with  hair,  that  they  found  in  the  island  of  the  Southern 
Horn.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  brought  back  the  skins  of  two 
of  them  to  Carthage  might  suffice  to  show  that  the  assertion- 
was  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  Pliny  indeed  adds 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  dedicated  by  Hanno  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  and  continued  to  be  visible  there 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city.^  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  these  ''  wild  men  and  women "  to  have  been  really 
large  apes  of  the  family  of  the  Chimpanzee  or  Pongo,  several 
species  of  which  are,  in  fact,  found  wild  in  Western  Africa,  and 


*  These  statements  were  (as  was  so 
often  the  case)  distorted  by  the  exag- 
geratioiis  of  subdeqnent  writers.  Thus 
Mela  says  (iii.  9,  §  94)  "^  Ultra  huno 
rionm  mons  bHub,  at  GrsBoi  Tocant 
Theon,  perpetuds  ignibus  flagrat ; "  and 
Plinj  has  the  same  assertion  (J7.  N.  vi. 
^  $  197X  **  Imminens  mari  mons  ex- 
eetfos  xtemu  ardet  ignibus,  Theon 
Ochema  dictus  Grsdcts/' 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  from 
modem  traTeUers  by  Major  Bennell 
(p.  720),  and  by  C.  MuUer  in  his  notes 
to  the  Periplns  (p.  12). 

This  ezpiAnation  was  long  ago  sug- 
gested by  Bamusio  in  his  Gommenta^ 
onthePeriplas  (Fui^9t\tonLi.p.  llS.b.) 


from  the  information  of  a  Portuguese 
pilot,  notwithstanding  which,  yarions 
other  suggestions,  one  more  absurd 
than  another,  have  been  put  forward 
by  modem  writers.  The  word  ^^  was 
undoubtedly  most  commonly  applied 
to  a  stream  of  laya  from  a  yolcano,  and 
hence  it  seems  to  haye  been  generally 
assumed  that  voleanie  appearances  were 
those  indicated  (see  the  passages  cited 
in  preceding  note).  But,  independent 
of  the  extent  of  the  phenomena  de-> 
scribed,  which  in  itself  would  exclude 
such  a  supposition,  there  are  in  fact  no 
appeaianoes  of  recent  yolcanic  action 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
»  PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  31,  §  200. 
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flome  of  them,  as  is  now  well  knowD,  attain  to  a  stature  fully 
equal  to  that  of  man.' 

§  10.  It  is  curious  and  instructiye,  after  seeing  how  well  the 
leading  geographical  &ots  related  hy  Hanno  accord  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  regions  in  question,  to  observe  how 
confused  and  uncertain  were  the  notions  concerning  his  dis- 
coveries entertained  by  later  writers  in  ancient  times.  Pliny 
even  speaks  of  him  in  one  passage  as  having  circumnavigated 
Africa  from  Gades  to  the  borders  of  Arabia!^  In  another 
place  he  stigmatizes  him  as  the  original  author  of  many  fables, 
repeated  after  him  both  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  of  which 
he  places  in  the  front  rank  the  statement  of  bis  having  founded 
many  cities,  no  trace  of  which  was  visible  in  the  days  of  Pliny ! 
That  author  here  speaks  of  his  ^^  Comm^itarii/'  but  it  appears 
certain  that  he  had  not  seen  them  himself:^  and  his  acootuit 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  though  containing  some  facts 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Hanno,  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  other  authorities.  Mela,  on  the  other  hand,  correctly 
describes  Hanno  as  having  sailed  round  a  great  part  of  the 
continent,  and  been  compelled  to  return,  not  from  any  diffi- 
culties of  navigation,  but  merely  from  want  of  provisions.  He 
adds  also  many  particulars  which  are  certainly  taken,  either 


*  The  speoiee  to  whioli  modem  nata* 
raUsts  have  appropriated  the  name  of 
Oorilia  (derived  originally  from  this 
narrative  of  Hanno)  doee  not  seem  to 
be  now  found  north  of  the  equator,  but 
large  anthrt^id  apes  are  still  found  in 
the  forests  of  Senegal,  and  near  Sierra 
Lwne ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
were  more  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  spread  over  a  widw  area. 

It  is  reported  by  modem  travellen, 
in  aoooidance  witti  the  experience  of 
tbe  Carthaginian  navigators,  that  the 
males  are  never  taken  alive.  Even  the 
females  (as  the  Carthaginians  found) 
bit  and  fought  with  such  violence  that 
they  were  forced  to  kill  them  in  sel& 
defence. 

The  aoouraoy  of  lIanno*8  report  on 


this  subject  presents  a  curious  oontmst 
to  the  exaggerations  of  .later  writers. 
Thus  Mela,  though  directly  citing 
Hanno  as  his  authority,  tells  us : 
'*  Onmdis  littoris  flexus  grandem  in- 
sulam  indudit,  in  qua  tantam  feminas 
esse  narrunt,  toto  corpore  hirsutas  et 
sine  ooitumarium  sua  spontefieoaadas  !'* 
(ui.  9,  §  93). 

»  PUn.  H.  N.  ii.  67,  §  169.  «  Et  Hanno 
Carthaginis  potentia  florente  etrcmw 
vectus  a  Oadilms  ad  ftnem  Arabics  navi* 
gationem  eam  prodidit  scripto." 

*  This  is  apparent  even  nom  his  own 
expression :  **  I'uere  et  Hannonis  Gar* 
thaginienslum  duels  commentarii  Pa* 
nicis  rebus  florontissimis  explorare 
ambitum  Africae  jussL"  (v,  1,  §  8.) 
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direcstly  or  indirectly,  from  the  narrative  of  Hanno,  but  he 
jumbles  them  together  without  any  regard  to  geographical 
order,  and  thus  involves  them  in  inextricable  confusion.^ 
Aiiian  again,  who  evidently  quotes  Hanno  only  at  second 
hand,  unaccountably  describes  him  as  having  sailed  (after 
issning  through  the  Straits  into  the  Ocean)  for  thirty*five  days 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  where  he 
met  with  great  difficulties  from  want  of  water,  as  well  as  the 
burning  heat,  and  streams  of  fire  flowing  into  the  sea,  which 
compelled  him  to  return/  We  should,  indeed,  have  known 
Tery  little  about  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  had  not  a  fortunate 
accident  preserved  to  us  the  original  narrative. 

§  11.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  geographical  statements 
preserved  by  Hanno  from  the  remoter  regions  of  Western 
Africa  are  thus  found  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  truth,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  with  any  certainty  the  details 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules 
to  the  Island  of  Ceme.  Fortunately  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  The  promontory  of  Soloeis  is  undoubtedly 
Cape  Gantin,  which  the  ancient  navigators  seem  to  have  re- 
garded as  occupying  a  much  more  important  position  than  it 
leally  does:^  and  as  the  extreme  western  point  of  Africa.^ 
Hence,  probably,  it  was  selected  by  Hanno  as  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Neptune.    But  beyond  this  the  geographical  data 


*  Mela,  ill.  9.  !       The  Gape  Boloeis  of   Hanno   and 

*  Arrian,  IndicOj  0.  43.  1   Scylax   oertainly  corresponds  to  the 


'  The  same  thing  was  the  case  in 
the  early  voyages  of  the  Portognese  in 
thesp  parts  with  regard  to  Cape  Noun 
and  Cape  Bojador.  Ca  da  Mosto»  how- 
efer,  a  little  later,  speaks  of  Cape 
Cantin  as  the  most  considerable  head^ 
land  along  this  ooast-  Its  abmpt  ele- 
Tation,  **  rising  predpitonsly  211  ft 
aboTe  the  sea '  (see  a  paper  oy  Lient 
Arlett  in  the  Gtographieal  Journal, 
voL  Ti.  p.  308X  coincides  with  the  de- 
aoription  of  it  in  Scylax  (^  brdx^i  fid' 
^urra  is  r^  v6yTov,  §  112),  and  explains 
the  cbdoe  of  so  commanding  a  site  for 
a  temple  to  Neptnne. 


Soils  Mons  and  Soils  Promontorium  of 
later  geographers:  the  Soloentium  of 
Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated 
much  farUier  to  the  south,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  headland  in 
question. 

B  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  gross  error  involved  in  this  as- 
sumption. Cape  Cantin  is  really 
situated  in  9^  17'  W.  longitude,  while 
Cape  Verde,  the  real  westernmost  point 
of  Africa,  is  in  W.  long,  ir  32',  or 
more  than  eight  degrees  of  longitude 
farther  west. 
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are  either  imperfect  or  erroneous.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Car* 
thaginians  would  never  have  founded  five  towns  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  or  of  the  distance  from  thence  to  the 
river  Lixus.  The  latter  is  called  "  a  large  river,"  which  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  Wady  Draa,  much  the  largest 
river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  descends  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  chain  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles 
south  of  Gape  Noun.  But  the  statement  which  follows,  that 
the  voyage  from  thence  continued  for  two  days  by  the  side  of 
the  desert,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  the  distance  from  the  month 
of  the  Draa  to  the  gulf  of  Bio  do  Ouro  being  not  less  than 
420  G.  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  space  the  voyagers 
would  undoubtedly  be  coasting  the  barren  sandy  shore  of  the 
desert,  without  a  break  or  opening  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  read  ttpdve  days  for  two — the  most  natural  sug- 
gestion, and  that  adopted  by  the  latest  editor  of  the  Periplus — 
the  number  appears  greater  than  necessary,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  the  supposed  relation  to  Carthage.  But  how- 
ever this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  the  importance  attached  to 
the  river  Lixus,  and  to  its  communications  with  the  interior, 
certainly  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  same 
stream  which  is  now  called  the  Draa.  The  river  Lixus  of  later 
authors,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  was  certainly  distinct  from  the  one  here  mentioned, 
being  situated  only  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Cape 
SparteL* 

§  12.  No  mention  is  found  in  any  subsequent  writers  of  the 
colonies  founded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Soloeis ;  they  probably  never  rose  to  any  importance,  and  as 
the  power  of  Carthage  declined,  the  trade  with  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  gradually  given  up,  and 
these  settlements  would  naturally  be  abandoned.    Even  the 


*  The  site  of  the  Eoman  town  of  Lixus  nndoubtedly  ooriespondeil  with  that  of 
the  modem  Al  Araish,  or  Laraiohe,  at  the  mouth  of  a  amaU  river  caUed  the 
Wadi  al  Khos. 
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tiade  at  Ceme,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  still  active 
in  the  days  of  Scylax,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  fall  of 
Carthage:  and  the  very  site  of  the  island  was  a  subject  of 
doubt  with  later  geographers.^  How  easily  all  trace  might  be 
lost  of  such  a  site^  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
trading  station^  is  shown  by  the  parallel  case  of  Arguin^  which 
was  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  Portuguese  a  commercial 
station  of  no  little  importance ;  but  is  now  a  barren  and  deso- 
late island,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arab  fishermen.' 


*  Eratosthenes,  indeed,  still  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  island,  for  which 
he  is  nndeaeryedly  censored  by  Strabo 
(I  3,  p.  47),  and  was  probably  ac- 
quainted with  its  trne  position.  It  ia 
iMrt  unlikely  that  the  other  fabulous 
tales  which  he  repeated  oonceniing 
the  west  coast  of  Afrioa  (ircv^tfrcvice  84 
uH  Tfpi  rAif  l|«  crri\&¥  'HpairAcW 
voAAois  fivOti9t<n,  Kioyifv  rt  rrjaoif  Koi 
ikKns  i4wovs  hv^iutiw  robs  fiifiafiov 
9vA  UmFwiUwQvs :    StrabO|  2.  e.)  were 


taken  in  like  manner  from  the  Toyage 
of  Uanno,  with  which  Strabo  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  unacquainted. 

*  See  the  deseription  of  it  by  Capt. 
Grover  in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeogr.  ooe. 
Yol.  XTi.  pp.  165-167. 

For  the  determination  of  the  other 
details  of  thia  first  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  reader  may  consult  St.  Bfartin  (Xe 
Nord  de  VA/rique,  pp.  35^-380)  and  the 
commentary  of  Dr.  C.  Miiller  in  his 
edition  of  the  Periplus. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  319. 

EDITIONS  OF  THE  PEBIFLUS. 

The  narrative  of  Hanno  was  oertainly  extant  in  Greek  at  an  early 
period.  It  is  cited  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Aristotle  on  Mai'vellons 
Narratives  (§  37),  which  belongs  to  the  third  century  B.C.;  as  well 
as  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  many  later  writers ;  and  Pliny  expressly 
speaks  of  it  as  the  source  from  whence  many  Greek  and  Boman 
writers  had  derived  their  information,  including,  as  he  considered, 
many  fables  (Plin.  jff.  ^T.  v.  1,  §  8). 

The  authenticity  of  the  work  now  extant  under  the  name  of  the 
Feriplus  of  Hanno,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  unquestionable. 
Though  assailed  by  Dodwell,  in  a  dissertation  (De  vero  Peripli^  gut 
Hannoni8  nomine  ctrcum/eriur,  tempore)  inserted  in  Hudson's  Oeographi 
Minorea^  vol.  i.  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Falconer,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  (1797),  and  is  admitted  by  all  the  later 
editors  without  a  doubt  Indeed  the  internal  evidence,  when 
fskirly  examined,  is  conclusive  upon  that  point.  But  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  to  which  the  expedition 
is  to  be  referred;  on  this  point  the  narrative  itself  gives  us  no 
information ;  and  the  name  of  Hanno  was  so  common  at  Carthage 
as  to  afford  us  very  little  clue  to  his  identity  (see  Smith's  Diet  of 
Biogr,  art.  Hakno).  But  it  has  been  generally  agreed  among  reoent 
writers  that  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  he  was  either 
the  father  or  the  son  of  the  Hamilcar  who  led  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.c.  4B0,  In  the  former  ease  the 
Feriplus  may  be  probably  assigned  to  a  date  about  B.C.  520 ;  in  the 
latter  it  must  be  brought  down  about  50  years  later.  This  last 
view  is  that  adopted  by  C.  Muller  in  his  edition  of  the  Feriplus 
(^Oeographi  GhrcBci  Minores,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxi-xxiv),  where  the  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed ;  but,  as  between  him  and  his  grandfather, 
the  choice  must  be  admitted  to  be  little  more  than  conjectural, 
li.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  however,  prefers  the  date  of  B.C.  570, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Bougainville  {MSmoirea  de 
TAcadSmie  dee  iMcriptione^  tom.  xxviii.  p.  287). 

The  Feriplus  was  first  published  at  Basle  in  1533  (as  an  appendix 
to  the  Feriplus  of  Arrian),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Heidelberg  library — 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  found :  it  has  been  since  I'epeatedly 
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repnblislied  in  a  separate  form,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
illnstiationB.  Of  these  separate  editions  those  by  Falconer,  8vo, 
1797,  and  bj  Kloge,  8yo,  Lips.  1829,  are  the  most  valnable.  The 
treatise  is  also  included  in  the  editions  of  the  Oeographi  Chrceci 
Miuoreg  hy  Hudson,  Oail,  and  G.  MttUer.  The  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate oommentarj  of  the  latest  editor  may  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  superseding  all  others.  Besides  all  these  editions,  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Gossellin,  Bou- 
gainville, Major  Bennell,  Heeren,  Ukert,  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin, 
and  other  geographical  writers.  Indeed  there  are  few  andent 
writings  that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  copious  commentary  in 
proportion  to  its  very  limited  extent.  The  earliest  of  these  com- 
mentaries, inserted  by  Bamusio  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  is 
curious  and  interesting  as  being  derived  from  Portuguese  sources, 
who  were  in  modern  times  the  earliest  explorers  of  these  coasts. 
That  by  the  Spanish  writer  Campomanes  (El  Feriplo  de  Hawfuni' 
Hutiradoy  appended  to  hia  Aniiguedad  Maritima  de  Cartago^  4to, 
Madrid,  1756)  is,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  worthless. 


NOTE  B,  p.  320. 

POSITION  OF  CEBNE. 


It  is  rather  difiScult  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression  here  used,  xar'  €u$v  KdcrOax  Kopx^Sdvos.  It  is  fortun- 
ately explained  in  part  by  the  subsequent  addition  that  the 
vojage  to  Ceme  from  the  Straits  was  of  the  same  length  as  that 
from  Carthage  to  the  Straits:  but  still  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
remains  obscure.  The  first  impression  would  be  that  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  should  say,  it  was  on  the  same  meridian  with 
Carthage :  just  as  Herodotus  describes  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Danube  as  lying  opposiie  to  each  other  (ii.  33,  34).  And  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  passage  was  so  understood  by  later  writers, 
who  interpreted  it  as  '*  ex  adverio  Garthaginis."  Com.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
tL  31,  §  199.  But  these  geographers,  from  Eratosthenes  onwards,, 
all  conceived  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  trending  away  rapidly 
towards  the  east,  immediately  after  passing  Cape  Soloeis,  so  that 
the  icdand  of  Ceme  would  thus  be  brought  approximately  (though 
not  of  course  exactly)  to  the  same  meridian  with  Carthage. 
Hanno,  however,  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  view,  which  seems 
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to  haTe  been  adopted  solely  on  theoretical  grounds.  His  sfate- 
ments  of  the  bearings  of  his  course,  wherever  given,  are  generally 
ooiTect,  and  the  inference  certainly  is  that  the  general  direction  of 
their  v(^age  lay,  as  it  really  mnst  have  done,  towards  the  south. 

The  distances  from  the  Straits  to  Ceme  and  to  Carthage,  being 
supposed  equal  to  one  another,  would  form  the  two  sides  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  bsse  of  which  would  be  formed  by  a  straight 
line  joining  the  two:  but  certainly  if  the  phrase  means  nothing 
more  than  this,  it  appears  a  strange  one  to  have  employed. 


NOTE  C,  p.  322. 

VIEWS  OF  HESBEN. 


The  views  of  Gossellin  have  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
Major  Bennell  (see  particularly  p.  438),  and  are  justly  rejected  by 
Heeren  {African  NcUiom,  vol.  i.  p.  492),  who  admits  that  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  as  far  as  the  Gambia.  But  he  appears  to  Have  over- 
looked the  important  identifications  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  moun- 
tain called  the  Theon  Ochema  (both  of  them  already  pointed  out 
by  Major  Bennell),  and  dwells  mainly  on  the  distances.  It  appears 
to  me  far  safer,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
description  of  marked  natural  features,  where  these  are  really 
prominent  and  striking,  than  upon  statements  of  distances,  which 
are  liable  to  so  many  causes  of  error.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tances given,  on  the  voyage  beyond  Ceme,  agree  very  well  with 
the  truth,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  Ceme  itself  is  rectified  in 
•accordance  with  the  view  stated  in  the  text^ 


NOTE  D,  p.  323. 

NOTICE  OF  CEENE  IN  SOYLAX. 

The  existence  of  this  trade  is  distinctly  attested  by  Soy  lax 
(§  ll2)t  ^ho  appears  to  have  derived  it  from  some  authentic  source, 
though  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Ceme,  as  he  places  it  only  twelve  days'  voyage  £rom  the 
Straits,  and  seven  from  the  promontory  of  Soloeis.  He  was 
evidently  unacquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  he  treats 
Ceme  as  the  farthest  point  to  which  navigation  was  possible :  an 
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idea  that  was  very  probably  intentionally  circulated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian traders.  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  circumstance  that 
this  island  was  said  to  be  equidistaut  with  Carthage  from  the 
Stiaits:  a  statement  which  is  repeated  by  several  later  writers, 
who  undoubtedly  derived  it  in  the  first  instance  from  Hanno.  The 
statement  of  Soylax  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  difficulty  with 
many  modem  writers,  who  have  sought  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
narrative  of  Hanno's  voyage,  though  the  two  are,  in  fact,  wholly 
incompatible,  unless  we  make  considerable  allowance,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bennell,  for  the  effect  of  a  southerly  current.  The 
voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Straits  is  estimated  by  Soylax  himself 
at  seven  days  and  seven  nights'  voyage  (equivalent  to  fourteen  days 
on  the  ordinary  mode  of  computation)  under  the  moat  favourable 
drcumitancea  (rov  xoAAurrov  irAov,  §  111,  ed.  MiiU.). 


NOTE  E,  p.  325. 

THE  BIYEB  GHBEMETES. 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  intermediate  point 
mentioned  in  this  first  voyage.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
distance  from  Ceme,  or  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the 
river  next  mentioned.  Bat  the  description  of  a  great  river  flow- 
ing from  a  lake,  of  such  extent  as  to  take  a  day's  voyage  to  pene- 
trate to  its  inmost  extremity,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
(as  suggested  by  M.  de  St.  Martin)  that  this  was  another  arm  of 
the  Senegal,  which  in  fact  forms  a  great  expansion  or  lake  previous 
to  its  outflow  into  the  sea,  and  may  very  probably  have  in  ancient 
times  had  an  outlet  more  to  the  north  than  any  now  existing. 
Yet  the  difficulty  still  remains,  that  the  head  of  the  lake  is  de- 
scribed as  '^overhung  by  lofty  mountains,"  a  circumstance  that 
can  hardly  apply  to  any  such  lake  in  the  delta  of  the  Senegal. 

The  river  in  question  is  called  in  our  existing  text  of  the 
Periplus  the  Chretes  (Xpcn;?),  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
is  a  corruption,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  Chremetes  (Xpc/icn/s), 
a  name  which  we  find  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  that  of  a  large 
river  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  13;  the 
name  is  found  also  in  Nonnus,  Dionys.  xiii.  374,  xxxi.  lO'S),  but 
is  unknown  to  the  later  geographers.  If  the  river  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle  is  really  the  Senegal,  a  vague  tradition  of  its  importance 
may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  this  voyage  of  Hanno. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WRITERS  AFTER  HERODOTUS. 


Section  l.—Ctmas. 

§  1.  We  hare  very  imperfect  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  during  the  interval 
of  at  least  a  century,  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus  and  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
into  Asia.  This  period  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  the  epoch 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  that  that  country  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  also  one  during  which  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Greek  world  developed  itself  on  all  sides;  and  among  othet 
forms  of  scientific  inquiry  that  which  regarded  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  speculative  Greek  philosophers. 
But  while  the  first  foundations  of  such  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  earth  in  its  general  relations,— or  of  geography  con^ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  cosmography, — must  be  assigned  to  the 
period  in  question,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  progress 
was  made  in  that  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  countries 
and  nations  occupying  the  known  portion^  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  geography. 
Nor  were  the  limits  of  these  known  portions  materially 
enlarged.  The  Greek  world,  with  all  its  numerous  colonies 
was  still  limited  to  the  lands  that  surround  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  no  Greek  navigator  had  yet  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  east  still  included 
within  its  confines  all  that  was  really  known  to  them  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.     Within  these  limits  their  knowledge  was 
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doubtless  more  complete  and  accurate  in  detail ;  and  many  of 
the  more  outlying  nations  were  become  more  familiar  to  them 
than  they  had  been  to  their  predecessors.  But  any  approach 
to  scientific  geography  was  rendered  impossible,  not  only  by 
the  yery  imperfect  nature  of  their  cosmographical  notions,  but 
still  more  by  the  want  of  instruments  with  which  to  make  those 
scientific  observations  upon  which  all  accurate  geography  must 
be  based. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  the  works  of  some  of  the 
writers  who  flourished  during  this  period  been  preserved  to  us 
in  their  integrity,  we  should  have  been  able  to  form  a  much 
more  complete  judgment  of  the  real  extent  and  limits  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  Unfortunately  all 
those  authors  who  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us  in  this 
respect,  have  perished ;  and  we  are  condemned  to  glean  from 
the  scanty  fragments  preserved  to  us  by  later  writers  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  contributions. 

§  2.  The  works  of  the  two  principal  historians  that  flourished 
in  the  generation  after  Herodotus  were  not  calculated  to  throw 
any  additional  light  on  geographical  knowledge.  From  the 
nature  of  its  subject  the  great  work  of  Thucydides  was  limited 
to  a  narrow  area ;  and  though  the  clearness  of  his  geographical 
descriptions,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them — as  in  that  of  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  book,  and  that  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  second — 
corresponds  with  the  definite  and  philosojdiical  character  of  his 
mind,  his  narrative  was  generally  concerned  with  countries, 
and  even  localities,  so  well  known  to  his  readers,  that  he  had 
little  opening  for  the  display  of  his  talent  in  this  respect. 

§  3.  His  contemporary  Antioohus  of  Syracuse  would  un- 
doubtedly have  added  much  more  to  our  information  had  his 
works  heea  preserved  to  us.  These  consisted  of  a  history  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  Italy,  in  both  of  which,  but  especially  in 
the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  introduced  numerous  notices  of 
a  geographical  character.  But  the  few  extant  fragments  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  ua  to  judge  how  far  he  entered  into 
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any  general  geographical  description,  or  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
had  not  been  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  Almost  the  only 
notice  of  interest  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  citations 
from  his  work  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Greek 
authors  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Eome.  It  is  observed  also 
that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  ordinary  tradition  of  its  founda- 
tion by  JEneas,  or  one  of  his  descendants,  but  supposed  it  to 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.^ 

§  4.  Among  the  writers  who,  in  the  period  immediately 
following  Herodotus,  contributed  to  feimiliarize  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  more  distant  portions  of  Asia,  a  prominent 
place  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  Ctesias,  a  native  of 
Onidus  in  Caria,  and  a  physician  by  profession,  who  in  that 
capacity  resided  not  less  than  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia.^  Such  an  interval  must  naturally  have  given  him  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  statistical  and  geographical  information 
concerning  the  provinces  of  that  empire  superior,  to  what  had 
been  possessed  by  any  other  Greek.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to 
avail  himself  of  the  facilities  thus  presented  to  him.  Among 
the  works  with  the  composition  of  which  he  occupied  himself 
after  his  return  to  Greece  (b.o.  398)  we  find  mention  of  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  Empire, — which  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  with  the  information 
furnished  us  by  Herodotus  upon  the  same  subject — as  well  as 
of  two  professedly  geographical  treatises — the  one  on  rivers, 
the  other  on  mountains.  Both  of  these  are  totally  lost,  and  a 
meagre  abstract  by  Photius  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  his 
principal  work,  the  Persian  history.  Of  the  historical  merits 
of  the  "  Persica  "  in  general,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
to  speak ;  had  the  work  been  preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety 
it  would  unquestionably   have  afforded  us  many  interesting 


*  DionyH.  Halic.  i.  73. 

*  Concerninj^  the  life  and  worka  of 
Ctesias,  see  the  Prolegomena  to  tlie 
excellent  edition  of  hifl  extant  remains 


published  by  Baehr  (Ctesite  Ciiidii 
Opermn  Reliquiro,  Sto,  Fraocofdrta, 
1824),  and  Colonel  Mure'a  HiMory  of 
Greek  Literature^  vol.  v.  pp.  482-500. 
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notices  and  casual  details  of  a  geographical  character.  We 
are  told  also  by  Photins  that  the  author  had  appended  to  it  a 
detailed  account  of  the  routes  from  Ephesus  to  Bactria  and 
India  respectiyely,  with  the  number  of  days'  journeys  and  the 
distances  in  parasangs, — ^a  document  that  could  hardly  have 
iailed  to  be  of  the  highest  geographical  interest.^  Unfortu- 
nately none  of  these  details  have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and 
the  extant  abridgement  of  the  Persica  cannot  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

§  5.  His  only  other  work  of  importance— of  which  we  possess 
in  like  manner  a  mere  abridgement  by  Photius* — treated 
specially  of  India  and  the  Indians;  and  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  first  professed  account  of  that  im- 
portant region.  Unfortunately  it  was  in  this  short  treatise— 
for  the  ^  Indica "  occupied  only  a  single  book,  serving  appa- 
rently as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  his  larger  work — tixat  the 
defects  of  Ctesias, — his  want  of  critical  judgment  and  love  of 
the  marvellous — were  the  most  strongly  developed.  India 
was  already  in  his  day  become  the  "  land  of  marvels  "  to  all 
the  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  which  it  has  continued  down 
almost  to  our  own  times ;  and  Ctesias,  while  residing  at  the 
Persian  court,  appears  to  have  accepted  without  hesitation  all 
the  marvellous  tales  that  he  could  collect  concerning  the 
distant  regions  of  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  while  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  vast  mass  of  fables  and  absurdities, 
which  continued  to  be  propagated  by  successive  writers  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  Greek  literature,  he  contributed  almost 
nothing  to  the  real  knowledge  of  the  land  of  which  he  wrote. 


'  At  the  same  time  it  w  remarkable 
tbat  no  reference  is  made  by  any  later 
writer  to  this  itinerary;  whence  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  it  yrtiB  not  con- 
sidered as  based  upon  any  adequate 
tothority. 

*  The  abridgement  is,  however,  in 
thu  case  mnch  more  copious  than  that 
of  the  Persica :  the  abstract  of  the  Tndioa 
oocopying   eleven    pages   (in    B'ahr's 


edition),  though  the  original  was  only 
in  one  book,  while  the  23  books  of  the 
Persica  in  the  epitome  of  Photius  fill 
only  eighteen  pages  of  the  same  edition. 
Besides  this  we  have  copious  extracts 
from  Ctesias  by  ^lian.  in  his  History 
of  Animah  (iv.  21,  26,  27,  36,  46,  52 ; 
V.  3 ;  xvi.  31 ;  xvii.  21)),  some  of  which 
are  probably  copied  almost  literally 
from  the  original. 
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So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  form  in  which  his 
work  has  descended  to  us,  his  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
was  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  that  of  Herodotus.  The 
enormous  extent  that  he  assigned  to  it, — representing  India 
alone  as  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia/  was  evidently 
a  mere  vague  assertion.  No  trace  appears  of  his  having  been 
acquainted  even  with  the  name  of  the  Ganges,  or  with  any- 
thing beyond  the  Punjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Of 
the  latter  river  he  says,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  that  it 
was  forty  stadia  broad  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  200  stadia 
(20  6.  miles)  in  its  greatest  width.*  But  he  not  only  does 
not  notice  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  it,  as  had  been 
correctly  reported  by  Herodotus,  but  expressly  says  that  it 
produced  no  other  animals  than  a  gigantic  worm,  seven  cubits 
in  length,  which  could  drag  into  the  river,  and  devour,  oxen, 
and  even  camels.'  He  was  indeed  familiar  with  the  use  of 
elephants  in  war  by  the  natives,  but  here  again  he  distorts  the 
fact  by  enormous  exaggeration,  representing  the  Indian  king 
as  marching  to  battle  with  a  hundred  thousand  elephants  (!), 
besides  3000  of  superior  strength  and  stature,  which  were 
employed  in  destroying  the  walls  and  towers  of  hostile  cities.' 
His  account  of  the  powerful  Indian  dogs  is  more  reasonable, 
and  his  mention  of  the  use  by  the  natives  of  eagles,  kites, 
ravens,  and  crows  in  the  pursuit  of  small  game  is  curious  as  the 
first  notice  of  falconry,  a  practice  prevalent  in  the  East  from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the  Greeks.* 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fabulous  tales 
which  he  relates,  both  of  marvellous  animals, — such  as  the 
Martichoras  or  man-eater,  the  Griffins,  which  he  describes  as 
guarding  the  gold  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Unicom,  or  wild  ass  with  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead — ^and 
of  still  more  marvellous  races  of  mankind,  among  which  we 


*  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689. 

•  Indica,  §  1.     He   ^^a 
^are  that  it  flowed  for  n 

courae  through  a  mountainous  countr}'. 


Ap.  »traD.  XY.  p.  i>8i«. 
•  Indica,  §  1.     He   '^as,  however, 
aware  that  it  flowed  for  a  pait  of  its 


'  Ibid.  §  27.    Fragm.  15. 

•  Fragm.  2. 

*  Indica,  §  11.    Fiagm.  7. 
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find  the  Pygmies,  the  Sciapodes,  and  the  Cynocephali,  or  men 
with  dogs*  heads,  who  were  more  commonly  assigned  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  But  it  would  appear  as  if  Ctesias  had  col- 
lected from  all  quarters  whatever  could  serve  to  swell  his  list 
of  marvels,  and  excite  the  wonder  of  his  more  ignorant  and 
nncritical  countrymeru  That  suck  a  tissue  of  fables,  '^  among 
the  most  extravagant  ever  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  compilation  in  the  most  credulous  times  "  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  Greek  public  shortly  before  the  days  of 
Aristotle  is  indeed,  as  Colonel  Mure  justly  observes,  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon.^  But  we  must  remember,  in  justice  to  Ctesias 
and  his  contemporaries,  that  tl^se  fables,  absurd  as  they  were, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  repeated  by  successive  writers, 
and  still  found  readers,  if  not  believers,  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
and  ^^ian.  At  the  same  time  Ctesias  himself  early  obtained, 
with  the  more  critical  part  of  the  public,  the  reputation  which 
he  deserved  of  a  worthless  compiler  of  fables.' 

§  7.  Among  the  few  grains  of  real  fact  to  be  gleaned  out  of 
this  mass  of  absurdities,  is  the  notice  that  onyxes,  sards  or 
aardonyxes,  and  other  precious  stones  used  for  signet-rings, 
were  brought  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  India.  On 
the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  a  river  that  produced  abundance 
of  amber,  a  substance  that  was  certainly  never  among  the 
productions  of  India.  No  mention  is  found  (at  least  in  the 
remaining  extracts)  of  any  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  true 
Hindoos,  which  so  strongly  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  Greeks,  when  they  visited  India  with  Alexander ;  indeed 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  state-* 


.  *  MaTe*8  HiUotyof  Oreek  lAtercAwrey 
▼oL  T.  ^.  497.  Tne  reader,  who  is 
cnrioQfl  in  siioh  matters  wiU  find  in 
the  same  paaaaffe  a  good  smnmary  of 
mil  these  absnrd  fictions.  Their  only 
interest  arises  from  the  perseyering 
manner  in  which  they  are  quoted  by 
snooeesiTe  writers  in  later  times. 

'  Thus  Aristotle  says  of  him  As  ^cri 
Knfaiatf  c^k  tb¥  &{i<$irt(pro5  {Hitt  Animal. 
Tui.  28),  and  again  in  citing  his  testi- 


mony, «2  8ci  wurrtvffoi  Krri<rl^  (Ibid* 
ii.  1).  Arrian,  quoting  his  statement 
oonoemiug  the  Indus,  adds  tl  H  r^ 
Uayhs  KoX  Krrialas  4s  rtKniipiwrty  (Anab. 
V.  4,  §  2).  See  also  iElian(Hw<.  Anim. 
iv.  21),  Luoian  {Vera  Historia^  i»  8; 
ii.  81),  and  Plutarch  {Artaxerx.  c  i.). 
Btrabo  refers  to  him  among^e  writers 
on  whose  statements  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  (L  2,  p.  43  ;  xy.  1,  p.  689). 
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ment  to  be  found  in  Ctesias,  concerning  either  the  country  or 
the  people,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
any  direct  or  trustworthy  information.  Yet  he  had  the  audacity 
to  assert,  while  stringing  together  this  tissue  of  absurd  fables, 
that  all  his  statements  were  strictly  true,  and  were  deriyed 
either  from  personal  observation,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
trustworthy  witnesses.' 


Section  2. — The  Anabasis  of  Xenophan, 

§  1.  The  next  author  whom  we  have  to  consider  is  one  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
from  Ionia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  (in  B.c.  401),  with 
a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  has  been 
rendered  for  ever  memorable,  not  only  by  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  up  the  country,  made  good  their  retreat  from 
the  field  of  Cunaxa  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  but  still  more 
from  the  narrative  of  their  adventures  having  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  one  of  those  who  had  himself  shared  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  retreat,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  surmounting  them.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  episodes  of  ancient  history ;  and  whatever  defects  its 
author  may  elsewhere  display  in  some  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  a  historian,  the  narrative  in  question  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  historical  composition — ^where 
the  writer  is  relating  events  of  which  he  is  able  to  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge. 

Geographically  considered,  the  Anabasis  must  certainly  have 
been  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  countries  to  which  it  related.  None  of  these 
countri^  were  indeed  altogether  unknown  to  them ;  but  their 


3  Lidica,  §  33. 
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infonnation  concerning  them  was  nndoubtedly  very  vague  and 
snperficial;  the  mountainous  regions  traversed  by  the  Greek 
troops  on  their  retreat  were  of  the  wildest  character,  and  had 
doabtless  been  as  little  visited  by  peaceful  travellers  in  those 
days,  as  they  had  been,  until  very  recently,  in  modern  times. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  their  leader,  than  the 
fact  that  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  tracts  through  which 
they  forced  their  way  in  midwinter,  had  remained  down  to 
oor  own  days  almost  unexplored,  and  unknown  to  modern 
travellers,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
beset. 

§  2.  It  was  fortunate  that  Xenophon,  who  accompanied  the 
march  in  the  first  instance  as  a  volunteer,  and  without  the 
least  idea  how  far  it  was  going  to  lead  him,  appears  to  have 
preserved  from  the  first  a  regular  record  of  the  route,  noting 
not  merely  the  principal  places  through  which  the  army 
passed,  but  the  number  of  days'  march,  and  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another/    These  distances  were  computed  in 
parasangs,  according  to  the  Persian  custom ;  and  so  long  as 
the  G-reeks  accompanied  the  Persian  army,  and  their  march 
lay  along  a  line  of  route  well  known  to  the  Persian  ofiScers, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  advance  up  tha 
country,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  sub- 
stantially accurate.^    But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the 
retreat^  especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  lay  through  the 
mountains  and  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  through  which 
there  were  certainly  no  frequented  high  roads,  and  where  the 
Greeks  were  repeatedly  left  to  force  their  way  without  the 
assistance  of  local  guides.    Upon  what  principle  Xenophon 
ealculated  the  distances  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.    We  can  only  feel  sure  that  any  approach  to  real 
measurement  was  impossible,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural 
mode  of  computation  by  the  time  occupied  on  the  march. 


'  Note  A,  p.  359.  '  Note  B,  p.  359. 
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would  be  extremely  diffioult  of  application.  It  must  alwaye^ 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  had  no  portable  instruments 
for  measuring  time,  and  that  even  the  division  of  the  day  into 
hours  was  unknown,  or  at  least  unfamiliar  to  them  in  the  days 
of  Xenophon.*  Hence  this  ready  mode  of  estimating  dis- 
tancesy  so  familiar  to  the  modern  traveller,  would  be  altogether 
wanting.  Still,  while  the  troops  were  marching  at  an  ordinary 
rate  through  a  level,  or  even  undulating  country,  a  tolerable 
comparative  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  length  of  each 
day's  march,  and  it  is  probably  this  which  Xenophon  sought 
to  express  in  parasangs ;  but  when  their  route  lay  through  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountain  country,  harassed  at  every  step  by 
the  hostile  tribes  which  occupied  it,  or  toiling  through  deep 
and  newly-fejlen  snow,  it  is  evident  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  preserve  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  distances  actually 
traversed,  and  how  little  dependence  can  consequently  be 
placed  upon  the  statements  of  them  given  by  Xenophon.^ 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable  errors  resulting  from 
this  cause,  we  are  able  to  trace  for  the  most  part  in  a  general 
way  the  line  of  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  on  its 
advance,  as  well  as  that  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  their  memorable, 
retreat.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  still  remain  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  cleared  up  in  regard  to  details, 
arising  however  in  all  probability  as  much  from  our  own  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  as  from  any  want 
of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Some  of  the  most 
important  points  have  indeed  only  been  established  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  within  a  very  recent  period.®    A  brief 


'  Aooording  to  Ideler  (Bandbueh  der 
Chrondlogie,  vol.  i .  p.  238)  the  use  of  the 
word  &pa  or  hour  for  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  day  was  not  in  use  i^moqg 
the  Greeks  till  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

^  Note  C,  p.  361. 

*  For  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  geography  of  the 
rout43  in  question  tho  reader  is  referred 
to  Major  itennell's  lUuttrcUions  of  the 


ffittory  of  Cyruses  Expedition,  (4to. 
Lend.  181 1),  as  weU  as  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Ifr.  Ainsworth  {Travels 
m  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
8vo,  1844),  and  Prof.  Koch  (Der  Zug 
der  Zehntausend,  8yo,  Leipzig,  1850JL 
Much  valuable  information  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hamilton  {Travels  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Pontus,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Lond.  1842),  and  by  Colonel  Ohesney's 
Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
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outline  of  the  general  line  of  lonte  is  all  that  can  be  here 
attempted, 

§  3.  Setting  out  from  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.o.  401,  Cyrus 
adranced  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  well-known 
line  of  route  as  far  as  Cel»n8B,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia^ 
on  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by  Apamea,  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mseander.    Here  he  halted  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  he  received  fresh  reinforcements  of  Greek  troops. 
It  must  be  obserred  that  the  pretext  under  which  he  had 
assembled  these  under  his  standard,  was  that  of  an  expedition 
against  the  mountaineers  of  Pisidia,  who  were  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  king,  and  infested  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  their  incursions.    As  far  as  Celaenae  his  route 
was  consistent  with  this  object,  as  well  as  with  his  real  purpose 
of  adyancing  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  into  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.    But  from  CelaBuaB  he  made  a  sudden 
dehur — ^for  what  reason  is  not  explained  to  us — and  after 
striking  northwards  for  some  distance,  till  he  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Mysia,  then  turned  again  to  the  east  and  proceeded 
by  another  frequented  and  well-known  road  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Synnada  (near  Afium  £ara  Hissar)  by  Thymbrium 
and  TyrisBum  to  Iconium^  the  last  city  in  this  direction  that 
was  included  in  his  own  satrapy.'    Entering  now  upon  what 
might  be  termed  hostile  territory,  though  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  he  marched  for  five  days  through  Lycaonia,  and 
for  four  more  through  Cappadocia,  until  he  arrived  at  Tyana 
(called  by  Xenophon  Dana),  already  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  into  Cilicia.    This  cele- 
brated pass,  subsequently  well  known  as  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  is 
described  by  Xenophon  as  impossible  for  an  army  to  force, 
if  properly  defended.    It  had  at  first  been  occupied  by  the 
Cilician  king  Syennesis,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  learning  that  a  small  Greek  force,  dispatched 


(2  vols.  Syo,  LcnuL  1850).  The  whole 
aobycGi  has  been  discussed  in  the  most 
elsbojttte  manner  by  Mr.  Grote  in  the 


notes  to  the  69th  and  70th  chapters 
of  his  History  of  Greece, 
'  Note  D,  p.  363. 
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by  Gyrus  from  Lycaonla,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Cilician 
queen,  had  crossed  the  Taurus  by  another  route,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  had  also  arrived  upon  the  coast.  Cyrus  was  thus 
enabled  to  traverse  the  formidable  pass  without  opposition, 
and  descended  to  Tarsus  in  the  midst  of  the  Cilician  plains.^ 

§  4.  Here  another  halt  was  made,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
days.  It  must  have  been  long  evident — at  least  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Greeks,  that  the  march  against  the  Pisidians  had  been 
a  mere  pretence ;  and  that  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  really 
directed  against  the  Great  King  himself.  The  soldiers  now 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  but  were 
gradually  persuaded  to  proceed,  partly  under  ihe  flimsy  pretext 
that  he  only  meant  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where 
a  Persian  general  named  Abrocomas,  a  personal  foe  of  Cyrus, 
was  supposed  to  be  posted.  Having  thus  induced  the  Greeks 
to  follow  him,  Cyrus  advanced  through  the  succession  of  diffi- 
cult passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  during  the  march  of  Alexander,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  were  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Persian 
generals.'  At  Myriandrus,  a  city  on  the  GuK  of  Scanderoon, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade,^  Cyrus 
halted  for  a  week,  before  breaking  off  all  communication  with 
the  sea,  his  fleet  having  here  met  him  for  the  last  time.  From 
hence  he  struck  at  once  into  the  interior,  and  continued  his 
march  without  interruption  to  the  Euphrates.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  the  march  present  no  considerable  difficulty, 
though  the  line  of  route  is  not  otherwise  known.    He  appears 


»  Anab.  I  2,  §  21-25.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  Cilician  gates  (see  Ains- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  pp.  44-46;  Chesney's  Eu- 
phralee  and  Tigris^  vol.  i.  p.  353 ;  Lan- 
glois,  Voyage  en  CUicie,  pp.  867-370. 
All  these  modem  writers  folly  oonfiim 


•  Note  E,  p.  864. 

'  The  tfjBoet  site  of  Myrisndnui  has 
not  heen  determined ;  but  it  is  of  little 
impoHanoe,  as  its  position  is  weU  known 
within  a  few  miles.  It  is  phiced  by 
Strabo  between  Rhosns  and  Alexandria 
(xiv.  5,  p.  676).     The  foundation  of 


the  accounts  of  Xcnophon  and  other  ;  the  latter  city,  which  speedily  roee  to 

ancient  authors  concerning  the  formid-  i  be  the  most  important  place  on  the 

able  character  of  tlie  pQ2<8,  which  would  ;  Gulf  of  Tssus^  had  naturally  tho  efiect 

afford  an  impregnable  position,  if  pro-  '  of  producing  the  decline  of  tho  neigh- 

pcrly  defended.  bouring  towns. 
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to  haye  reached  the  river  at  a  point  considerably  aboye  Thap- 
saciiSy  and  to  haye  followed  its  course  for  some  distance  down 
to  that  place,  which  was  at  this  period  the  customary  place  of 
passage,  and  where  Cyrus  accordingly  prepared  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.^  Here  there  was  again  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  most  of  them  saw  plainly  that 
the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  they  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  riyer,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
Great  King. 

The  position  of  Thapsacus,  though  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  geography  of  the  Anabasis,  but 
for  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  subsequent 
geography  of  Asia,  has  only  been  definitely  ascertained  within 
a  very  recent  period.  It  was  situated  just  above  the  modern 
town  of  Bakka,  at  the  only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the 
Euphrates  where  that  river  is  fordable  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  which  reason  it  con- 
timued  to  be  used  alike  by  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Boman 
armies  during  a  long  period.  It  was  also  a  commercial  route 
of  importance  in  ancient  times.  At  the  present  day  the  place 
of  passage  is  known  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh  or  Bedouins ; 
and  is  in  fact  resorted  to  only  by  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
desert.* 

§  5.  From  Thapsacus  the  line  of  march  lay  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  a  river  termed  by  Xenophon 
the  Araxes,  which  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Khabur 
(the  Chaboras  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny),  as  this  is  the  only  con- 
siderable river,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of 
its  course.*    The  march  from  henceforth  lay  through  a  desert 


*  Note  P,  p.  865. 

*  Note  G,  p.  865. 

*  All  writers  who  liaye  examined 
the  subject  haye  agreed  upon  this 
point;  but  no  explanation  has  been 
offered  of  the  name  of  Araxes  given  by 
Xenophon  to  the  river  in  question.  It 
is  curiuus,  however,  as  tending  to  show 
the  frequent  use  of  (hat  name  in  Asia, 


and  thus  helping  to  explain  the  con- 
fusion into  which  Herodotus  feU  upon 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difiBculty 
found  by  Major  Rennell  on  account  of 
the  distance  from  Thapsacus,  of  9  days* 
march  and  50  purajjaugs,  disappears  as 
soon  as  Thapsacus  is  plttecd  in  its  true 
position,  instead  of  at  Dcir,  little  more 
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tract — regarded  by  Xenophon  as  a  part  of  Arabia,  though  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates — of  which  the  historian  has 
left  us  a  graphic  description,  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
recent  travellers.  The  whole  country  for  five  days'  march 
was  a  level  plain,  without  trees  or  inhabitants,  and  frequented 
only  by  wild  asses,  gazelles,  bustards  and  ostriches.'  Five 
days'  march  through  this  desolate  region  brought  them  to  an 
uninhabited  city  named  Corsote,  from  whence  they  had  again 
thirteen  days'  march,  through  an  equally  sterile  and  unculti- 
vated tract,  to  a  place  called  Pylae,  situated  on  the  verge  of 
Babylonia,  a  name  which  Xenophon  apparently  applies  solely 
to  the  rich  alluvial  country,  abounding  in  villages,  and  inter- 
sected by  canals  of  irrigation,  which  extended  from  hence 
without  interruption  to  beyond  Babylon.^ 

§  6.  Cyrus  now  found  himself  rapidly  approaching  the  great 
army  of  Artaxerxes :  and  he  was  met  by  the  king  himself  on 
the  sixth  day's  march  after  leaving  FylsB.  Unfortunately  the 
details  of  the  military  operations  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  decisive  battle  at  Cunaxa  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
certainty.  Even  the  scene  of  the  battle  itself  can  only  be 
approximately  determined :  the  name  of  Cunaxa  (apparently  a 
mere  Babylonian  village)  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and 
is  preserved  only  by  Plutarch,  who  doubtless  derived  it,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  of  the  battle,  from  Ctesias,  who  was  him- 
self present  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes.*  According  to  the 
same  authority  it  was  500  stadia  distant  from  Babylon,  though 
Xenophon  was  told  that  the  field  of  battle  was  only  360  stadia 
from  that  great  city.^  But  as  this  was  mere  hearsay  evidence, 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  is  probably  in  this  instance  the 
more  trustworthy :  and  if  it  be  followed,  the  field  of  battle  may 
be  placed  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  castle  and 


than  20  G.  miles  above  the  conflaence 
of  the  Khabur. 

'  Anab,  i.  5,  §§  1-8.  Xenophon's 
strong  personal  propensity  for  the 
chase  shows  itself  in  the  details  he  has 


given  conoeming  these  wild  animal^ 
and  the  diffionlty  of  their  pursnit. 

*  Note  H,  p.  366. 

•  Pint.  Artax.  c.  8. 
<  Anab.  U.  2.  §  6. 
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Tillage  of  Felujah."     But  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
Greeks  are  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  us :  even  the  site  of 
Sittace,  the  place  where  they  ultimately  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  which  is  called  by  Xenophon  ^'a  great  and  populous 
city,"*  cannot  be  identified,  though  it  must  probably  have 
been  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city 
of  Bagdad.    On  the  other  hand  recent  researches  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  one  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  all  previous  inquirers — the  existence 
of  a  great  line  of  wall,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Wall  of  Media, 
which  he  describes  as  not  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  and 
100  feet  in  height.     It  was  said  to  extend  20  parasangs  in 
length,  and  was  not  far  distant  from  Babylon/    Through  this 
mighty  barrier  the  Greeks  passed  on  their  way  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  Tigris,  so  that  Xenophon  could  not  have  been 
misinformed  or  deceived  upon  the  subject,  except  as  to  its 
extent.    It  seemed  impossible  that  no  trace  should  be  left  of 
such  a  gigantic  work :  yet  until  very  lately  no  remains  were 
discovered,  which  could  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  position  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon.   But  in  the  recent  survey  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
Lieut.  Bewsher  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  running  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  which  he  was  able  to  trace  for  a  distance  of 
10^  miles,  and  which  may  probably  have  been  much  more 
extensive.*     Such  a  wall  would  lie  directly  across  the  route  of 
the  Greeks  in  proceeding  from  Cunaxa  to  the  Tigris:  and 
this  discovery  has  tended  much  to  clear  up  the  topography  of 
this  part  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon 's  narrative.* 

§  7.  It  was  from  the  time  that  they  crossed  the  Tigris  near 
Sittace  that  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  commenced:   their  march  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 


'  Note  I,  p.  869. 

*  Note  K,  p.  370. 

*  Anab.  ii  4,  §  12. 

*  Journal  of  Qeogr,  8oe,  Vol.  xxxvii. 


p.  169.    These  lemainB  are  now  known 
as  Hobl  es  Sukhr — "  the  line  of  stones 
or  bricks." 
*  Note  L,  p.  870.    See  the  Map. 
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friendly  maimer,  and  under  the  coAvoy  of  Tissaphemes,  through 
the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  till  they  came 
to  the  river  Zapatas,  which  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now 
known  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Zabatus  of  Strabo.  This  is  the 
first  point  on  this  part  of  their  route  which  can  be  identified 
with  certainty:  the  intermediate  halting-places  being  still 
undetermined,^  though  one  of  them,  Opis,  is  described  as  a 
large  city.  To  the  Greeks  the  halt  on  the  Zabatus  was  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  their  expedition  for  another 
reason — ^that  it  was  while  encamped  here,  preyious  to  crossing 
the  Zab,  that  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  were  trea- 
cherously seized  and  put  to  death  by  Tissaphemes.  Hence- 
forth therefore  the  Greeks  had  to  continue  their  retreat 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  with  only  such  occasional  and 
local  guides  as  they  could  procure  for  themselves. 

§  8.  Thus  far  their  line  of  retreat  had  followed  apparently 
that  of  the  high  road,  or  "  royal  road  "  of  Herodotus,  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  towards  the  mountains  of  Armenia,^  and 
it  was  doubtless  by  that  line  of  route  that  Tissaphemes  in- 
tended, or  professed  his  intention,  to  conduct  the  Greeks  back 
to  Ionia.*  But  when  the  latter,  under  the  command  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  their  other  new  generals,  after  crossing  the  Zab,  had 
continued  their  march  for  9  or  10  days  more  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,^  they  had  to  force  their  way  with  much 
difficulty  through  a  hilly  tract,  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
troops ;  and  after  surmounting  these  obstacles  they  found  their 


'  Note  M,  p.  372. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  all  this  part 
of   the   march,  from  the    time    they 


into  use  by  geographers  in  later  days;. 

'  This  was  evidently  the  route  indi- 
cated also  by  Arifeas,  the  commander 


CTOSded  the  Physcus,  is  described  by  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Xenophon  as  lying  through  3fec2ia  (ii.  |  Gyrus,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Cunasa, 
4,  §  27).  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  re- 
included  the  same  district  in  the  land  j  turning  by  the  same  route  they  had 
of  the  Matieni.  It  seems  clear  that  the  j  foUow^  on  their  advance,  but  pro- 
name  of  Assyria  was  not  in  use  as  a 
territorial  designation  at  this  period. 
It  had  perhaps  been  intentionally  sup- 
pressed after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian 


monarchy,  and  was  only  brought  aguin   I       *  Note  N,  p,  374. 


posed  to  take  another  line,  which  would 
be  longer,  but  alon»;  which  there  would 
be  no  (iilticulty  in  procuring  supplied 
(Jno6.  ii.  2,  §  11). 
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farther  advance  effectually  barred  by  the  mountains  descending 
abniptly  to  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  no  passage  along  the 
bank.    The  customary  line  of  route  was  to  cross  the  Tigris  at 
this  point,  and  take  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Euphra- 
tes:' but  the  Tigris  was  much  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  to 
cross  it  otherwise  in  face  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  impos- 
sible.   Hence  the  only  course  that  remained  for  the  Greeks 
was  to  strike  at  once  towards  the  north  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchians,  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  high  lands  of 
Annenia,  from  whence  they  could  descend  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  Euxine.    By  following  this  course  they  hoped  to 
pass  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  near  their  sources,  where 
they  would  of  course  be  fordable.' 

The  Carduchians  were  a  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  who 
had  maintained  their  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  a  wild 
and  rugged  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Great  King : 
and  they  opposed  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks.*  Seven  days  of  almost  continual  fighting — during 
which  the  Greeks  suffered  more  than  they  had  done  from 
all  the  armies  of  the  Persian  monarch* — at  length  brought 
them  through  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Centrites, 
which  separated  the  land  of  the  independent  Carduchians  from 
the  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia.  Two  days'  march,  after 
crossing  this  river,  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  three  days  more  brought  them  to  the  river 


*  TLis  was  distinctly  stated  by  the 
captives  irho  were  consulted  by  the 
Greek  generals :  '*  the  road  to  the  west, 
erosBing  the  river,  led  to  Lydia  and 


thought  Bnt  the  captives  told  them 
that,  when  once  arrived  in  Armenia,  it 
would  be  easv  to  proceed  from  thence 
in  whatever  direction  they  chose  (^i^- 


I<Hiia"  (iii.  5,  §  15).    Hence  the  Greeks  |  rtvBey  8^  f6iropoy  c^euroi'  cTvai  5iroi  ris 

were  well  aware  that  at  this  point  they  |  ^9^Aot  TroptveffOai,  iii.  5,  §  17). 

qoitted  the  line  of  route  which  they  i      *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 

ottgJU   to  have  foUowed ;  and  took  a  |  Carduchi  were  the  ancestors  of  the 

direction  altogether  different.  |  modem  Kurds,  who  still  inhabit  the 

*  Tliis  is  distinoUy  stated  by  Xeno-  ,  same  mountain  tract,  and  until  very 

phon  as  the  reason  for  their  directing  |  recently  maintained  their  virtual  inde- 

their  march  towards  the  north  (iv.  i.  i  pendenoe  against  the  Turks  and  Per* 

§§  2,  3).    No  allusion  is  made  to  any  sians  alike, 

intention  ofreaching  the  Euxine,  which  |      ^  Anab,  iv.  3,  §  2. 
was     probably    altogether    an    after- 


I 
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Teleboas.  They  were  now  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Ar- 
menia, where  they  suffered  severely  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  from  deep  Mis  of  snow.  Struggling  on  through 
these  difficulties,  they  reached  the  Euphrates,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and,  as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its 
sources.*  The  river  was  here  easily  fordable,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  march  over  the  open,  upland  country,  without  any 
hostile  opposition,  and  meeting  with  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  Amenian  yUlagers.  but  encountering  great  difficulties 
from  the  snow. 

§  9.  Thus  far  the  course  pursued  by  the  retreating  army 
admits  of  being  traced  with  tolerable  certainty,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties  in  detail.  The  researches  of  recent  travel- 
lers have  established  several  points  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these — ^the  point  where 
they  quitted  the  Tigris,  and  began  their  march  northwards 
towards  the  Euxine,  may  be  clearly  placed  near  the  modem 
town  of  Djezireh  ibn  Omar— the  Bezabde  of  the  Bomans.  It 
is  immediately  above  this  that  the  mountains  close  in  upon 
the  Tigris  so  abruptly  as  to  render  all  feurther  progress  along 
its  valley  impracticable,  on  which  account  the  modem  road 
crosses  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  proceeds  westward  by  Nisibin 
to  Diarbekr.^  This  the  Greeks  could  not  do,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  mountain  region  to  the  north. 
The  Centrites  again  may  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Buhtan 
Chid',  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  and  constituting  (as  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks  ^) 
a  kind  of  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia. 
The  Teleboas  may  likewise  be  assumed  with  much  probability 
to  be  the  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing 


•  Anab.  iy.  5,  §  2. 

^  Mr.  Layord,  who  descended  the 
Tigris  from  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
has  given  a  striKing  account  of  the 
narrow  gorge  througli  which  the  riyer 
flows  between  the  yillage  of  Tilleh, 
*' where  it  receives  the  united  waters 
of  Bitlis,  Sert,  and  the  upper  districts 


of  Buhtan/'  and  the  town  of  Djesireh 
{Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp,50y  51),  The 
difficulties  of  the  passage  are  such  as 
to  compel  even  an  ordinary  traveller  to 
cross  the  mountains  between  the  two 
points. 
*  Travels,  p.  166. 
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through  the  fertile  valley  of  Mush.  Xenophon's  statement 
that  in  passing  from  one  of  these  rivers  to  the  other  the  Greeks 
had  passed  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  can  be  readily 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  took  the  northern  tributary  of 
that  river  (now  called  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  river  of  Bitlis)  for 
the  main  stream.  The  real  source  of  the  Tigris,  or  at  least 
what  is  considered  as  such  by  modem  geographers,  was  far 
away  to  the  west.*  The  place  where  they  forded  the  Euphrates 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  was  evidently  the  Murad 
Chai,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  that  is  here  designated.^ 
That  stream  flows  through  the  elevated  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  has  here  an  average  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  an  elevation  that  at  once  accounts  for 
the  great  cold  and  deep  snows  for  which  this  region  has  been 
always  noted.  Across  this  dreary  tract  the  Greeks  had  to  plod 
their  weary  way  in  the  middle  of  winter :  a  feat  which  has  not 
been  performed  by  any  modem  traveller,  still  less  by  any 
modem  army. 

§  10.  But  from  this  point  it  becomes  impossible  to  follow 
the  line  of  their  farther  progress  with  any  reasonable  proba- 
bility. Its  steps,  as  detailed  by  Xenophon,  may  be  briefly 
recounted.  From  the  spot  where  they  crossed  the  Euphrates 
four  days'  march  brought  them  to  some  Armenian  villages,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  palace  or  castle,  where  they 
halted  for  a  week,  and  then  continued  their  march  across  the 
snow-covered  plain  for  three  days  more,  without  meeting  with 
any  villages.  Here,  their  guide,  having  unfortunately  been 
insulted  by  Cheirisophus,  abruptly  quitted  them,  and  they 
were  left  to  find  their  own  way,  during  a  march  of  seven  days 
(estimated  at  35  parasangs),  following  apparently — during  a 
part  at  least  of  their  course— the  valley  of  a  river  to  which 


»  See  Note  O  (p.  374). 

*  Xenophon  is  the  only  Greek  writer 
who  gives  the  name  of  Euphrates  to 
tliis  branch  of  the  river ;  Strabo  and 
the  other  geographers  mentioning  only 
ihe  western  or  northern  branch,  whicFi 

VOL.  I.  2   A 


is  still  known  as  Frat.  But  Armenian 
writers  apply  the  name  of  Euphrates 
to  both  arms,  and  the  same  usage  pro- 
bably prevailed  among  the  natives  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon. 
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Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Phasis."  Quitting  this  yalley, 
they  crossed  a  high  mountain  pass,  where  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  combined  forces  of  three  mountain  tribes,  the 
Chalybes,'  the  Taochi,  and  the  Phasiani.  After  surmounting 
this  opposition  they  made  five  long  days'  marches  (called  by 
Xenophon  30  parasangs)  through  the  land  of  the  Taochians, 
suffering  severely  from  want  of  provisions,  imtil  they  came  to 
a  fort  or  stronghold  of  that  people,  which  they  took  by  storm, 
and  thus  obtained  abundant  supplies.  Hence  they  again 
marched  for  seven  days  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes, 
till  they  came  to  the  river  Harpasus,  an  important  stream : 
after  crossing  which  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  Scy  thini, 
and  proceeded  through  it  for  eight  days  to  a  place  called 
Gymnias,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  and  wealthy 
city/  It  was  the  first  place  which  they  had  met  with  de- 
serving this  name  since  leaving  Opis.  Here  they  were  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  fur- 
nished them  with  a  guide,  promising  to  conduct  them  within 
five  days  to  a  spot  within  sight  of  the  sea.  The  promise  was 
duly  kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  Greeks  beheld  the  long- 
looked-for  Euxine,  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  or  mountain 
called  Theches.*  There  still  remained  for  them  however  five 
days'  march — ^three  through  the  land  of  the  Macrones  and  two 


'  The  expression  of  Xenophon,  /icra 
rovro  iwoptvBiiaay  itrrii  <rra9fioh5  &y^ 
Wrrc  vapatrAYyas  r^s  iffi^paf  wapk  r^r 
*aaty  ftorafA6y  (iv.  6,  §  3),  would  un- 
doubtedly seem  to  imply  that  the  whole 
march  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Phafds,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  intended. 

'  The  Chalybes  here  mentioned  are 
obviously  wholly  distinct  (geograph- 
ically speaking)  m>m  the  people  of  that 
name,  whom  Xenophon  subsequently 
found  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (v.  5,  §  1),  and  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Chalybes  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  as  workers  in  iron. 
It  is  singular  that  Xenophon  himself 
in  another  passage  (v.  5,  ^  17)  refers  to 
these    mountain  Chalybo:}  under  the 


name  of  Chaldnans ;  and,  acoordiog  to 
Strabo  (xii.  8,  p.  549),  this  was  the 
name  by  wliich  the  Chalybes  on  the 
Pontue  were  known  in  his  time. 

*  it6\iy  /ieyaX^y  koI  ci^a(/u»ya  iral 
olKovii4rti¥j  %  4KaKuro  Vvfuftas  (iv.  7, 
§  19).  The  name  is  written  by  Dio- 
dorus  rvfiyturla  (Diod.  xiv.  29). 

*  Anab,  iv.  7,  §  21.  No  mention  is 
found  in  Xenophon  of  the  title  of  **  the 
Sacred  Mountain/*  which  is  applied  to 
Mount  Theches  by  later  writers.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  often  differs  from  Xenophon 
in  the  names  he  employs,  while  follow- 
ing him  in  the  substance  of  his  narra- 
tive, calls  it  Mt.  Chenium  (rh  X^now 
iposy  xiv.  29).  He  erroneously  places  it 
fifteen  days'  inarch  from  Gymneoay  the 
Gymnias  of  Xenophon,  instead  of  five. 
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thiongh  that  of  the  Colchians — before  they  found  themselves 
at  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond.  Here  their 
wanderings  and  dangers  may  be  considered  as  having  come  to 
an  end :  their  subsequent  progress  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine — from  Trapezus  to  Cotyora  by  land,  and  from 
thence  to  Sinope  and  Heraclea  by  sea — presents  comparatively 
little  interest,  though  not  without  value  for  its  geographical 
details,  as  well  as  for  the  light  which  it  incidentally  throws 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine  with 
their  barbarian  neighbours. 

§  11.  The  details  of  the  march  of  the  Greeks,  as  above  given 
from  Xenophon  appear  so  distinct,  and  in  themselves  are  so 
clear  and  intelligible,  that  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  find 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining,  or  reconciling  them  with 
the  existing  geography  of  the  regions  in  question.  We  are 
still  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  countries  that  must  have 
been  traversed  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea ;  but  enough  is  known  of  t&eir 
physical  geography  to  show  that  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  intricate  mountain  tracts  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Greek  leaders, 
having  to  force  their  way  through  such  a  country,  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  tribes,  without  maps,  without  compass,  with 
mere  local  guides,  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  having  themselves  but  a  very  vague 
general  notion  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  any  known 
points,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  geographical  data 
are  in  reality  wholly  incomplete. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  till  they  arrived  at 
Tiebizond,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  not  a  single  point  can  be 
identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  river  Phasis 
may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  branch  of  the  Aras 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  through  a  district  still  called  Pasin  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,*  and  the  presence  of  the  Phasiani 

*  Bront'8  Journey  in  Armenia,  in  the  Journal  of  Geogr,  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  841. 
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in  the  same  neighbourhood  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view. 
It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
celebrated  Golchian  river  of  the  name,  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable, as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Greeks  supposed 
them  to  be  identical,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
farther  than  necessary  under  this  impression.    But  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  (as  supposed  by  some  modern  writers) 
that  they  wandered  for  many  days'  march  from  their  true 
direction,  and  then  made  a  sudden  return  in  order  to  recover 
it.    No  trace  of  such  an  error  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  who  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  army.    It  is  indeed  utterly  impossible 
to  explain  the  distances  given,  and  even  if  we  admit  these  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated,  the  number  of  days  employed  on  the 
march  remains  to  be  accounted  for.^    The  river  Harpasus 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty ;  nor  can  we  fix  upon  the 
spot  from  whence  the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea. 
Even  the  situation  of  Gymnias  is  equally  uncertain ;  though 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
(as  Xenophon  calls  it)  within  iet  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  sea,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  after 
times.    But  no  mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  any  later 
geographer;  nor  even   of  the  tribe  of  the  Scythini,  whose 
capital  it  was.    The  other  nations  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
in  this  part  of  his  routo,  the  Chalybes  or  Chaldseans,  the 
Taochi,  the  Phasiani,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Colchians,  are  all 
of  them  known  to  us  from  other  writers ;  but  both  the  names 
and  the  abodes  of  these  wild  mountain  tribes  were  so  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  that  we  derive  from  them  little  assist- 


'  Col.  Chesney  Bays  of  the  route  he 
foUowed  from  the  mountain  which  he 
calls  Gaur  Tagh,  that  the  journey  from 
thence  to  Trebizond  occupied  five  days, 
**  owing  to  t)ie  necessity  of  passing 
along  what  in  reality  is  moro  a  winding 
chasm  than  a  mountain  vaUey  in  the 


ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ;"  and 
he  adds  that  the  marolies  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia  must  often  have  enooim- 
tcred  difficulties  and  delays  of  a  similar 
character  {Euphraiet  and  Tigri$f  yoL  ii 
p.  232). 
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ance  in  determining  the  exact  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
nuurcL® 

§  12.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  tribes,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea,  seem  to  have  been  in  fact  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  Empire;  from  the  time  the  army 
quitted  Armenia  no  trace  is  found  of  Persian  aathority.  Even 
the  petty  nations  that  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  from  Trapezus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia,  the  Mosyncecians,  the  Cha- 
lybians,  and  the  Tibarenians,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  state 
of  Tirtnal  independence,  and  the  governor  or  ruler  of  the  im- 
portant province  of  Paphlagonia  conducted  himself  towards 
the  Greeks  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
though  doubtless  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  It  was  not  till  the  army  landed  in  Bithynia  that 
we  again  find  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus  taking  part  in 
opposmg  their  progress. 

§  13.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  composed  with  a  historical,  not  a  geographical 
object.  Hence  the  geographical  details  are  introduced  almost 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  rendering  intel- 
ligible the  operations  of  the  Greek  forces.  Circumstances  had 
indeed  placed  the  historian  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
geographical  explorer,  or  at  least  of  a  traveller  through  almost 
unknown  regions ;  but  the  description  of  those  countries  and 
their  inhabitants  formed  no  part  of  his  main  subject.  Such 
notices  as  we  find  of  them  are  introduced  merely  incidentally 
from  their  natural  connection  with  the  incidents  of  the  march, 
and  never  assume,  as  in  Herodotus,  the  character  of  collateral 
episodes.  But  in  the  few  cases  where  he  has  entered  into  more 
detail  than  usual — as  in  the  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  that  of  the  underground  dwellings  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  semi-barbarous  habits  and  manners  of  the  Mosynoecians 
— we  recognize  at  once  the  character  of  an  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  find  cause  to  regret  that  he  has  not 


•  Not©  P,  p.  375. 
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more  frequently  dilated  upon  such  subjects.    One 
circumstance  which  he  relates — ^the  singular  effects  produ 
upon  his  soldiers  by  the  poisonous  honey  found  in  the  mo 
tains  of  the  Colchians — has  been  completely-  verified  by 
observations  of  modem  travellers.^ 

The  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  of  no  importance  in 
geographical  point  of  view.    His  HeUenusa^  like  the  great  w 
of  Thucydides,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  is  confined 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  countries  immediately  adjacem 
while  the  Cyropasdia^  which,  had  it  been  a  real  history  of 
reign  of  Cyrus,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a  work  of  mu 
interest  to  the  geographer,  is  in  fact  a  mere  historical  romance 
and  the  incidental  notices  of  a  geographical  character  that 
actually  found  in  it,  are  not  only  very  vague  and  indefini 
but  in  many  cases  utterly  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  reader.^ 


,t 


•  Anctb,  U.  S,  §  20.  Aooording  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  the  deleterious  quality 
of  the  honey  is  produced  by  the  bees 
feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful 
Azalea  Pontica,  which  clothes  the  hill- 
sides above  Trebizond,  and  ascends  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  next  the  coast 
for  a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  but  is 


not  found  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 
range  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor ^  toI.  i. 
pp.  160,  164,  166).  This  obeervation 
exactly  agrees  with  the  narratiTe  of 
Xenophon. 

'  6ee  the  remarks  of  Col.  Mure  in 
his  History  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  v. 
pp.  884--886. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  343. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ANABASIS. 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  t6  suppose  that  some  such  notes 
vreTe  preserved  by  Xenopbon,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  given  the  details  of  the  march  with  the 
care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  them  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
route  where  we  are  able  to  verify  them  with  any  certainty.  We 
know  that  the  Anabasis — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
preserved  to  us — was  not  composed  till  many  years  after  Xeno- 
phon's  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  settled  at  Scillus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympia ;  as  he  not  only  gives  us  a  particular 
description  of  the  grove  and  temple  which  he  dedicated  to  Diana 
at  that  place,  but  speaks  of  his  sons  as  grown-up  youths  of  sufficient 
age  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  (^Anab.  v.  3, 
§  10),  though  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as  childUsa  at  the  time 
he  was  with  the  army  in  Thrace,  after  the  close  of  the  expedition, 
(lb.  vii.  6,  §  34.) 

It  is  however  probable  that  the  work  may  have  been  in  great 
part  composed  long  before,  or  at  least  that  he  may  have  committed 
to  writing  some  brief  commentaries  concerning  the  events  which 
be  had  witnessed,  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  But 
the  whole  series  of  marches  and  distances  traversed  could  hardly 
have  been  preserved  otherwise  than  by  being  committed  to  writing 
at  the  time ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  improbable  in  such  a 
supposition. 

NOTE  B,  p.  343. 

COMPUTATION  OP  DISTANCES  IN  PABASANGS. 

The  Persian  measure  of  the  •*  parasang "  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  thronghout  the  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  as  well 
as  those  of  Herodotus  (see  Chapter  VII.) ;  and  the  distances  along 
the  frequented  highways  were  doubtless  estimated  in  those  days 
in  parasangs,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  along  the  post-roads 
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in  faraangB  or  fardokha.  The  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the 
measure  itself,  is  uncertain;  but  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotus 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  80  Greek  stadia.  (Xenoph.  Anah.  ii. 
1,  §  6 ;  vii.  26.  Herodot.  ii.  6 ;  v.  63.)  Strabo  however  tells  us 
that  there  was  considerable  discrepancy  upon  this  point;  some 
writers  estimating  it  at  30,  some  at  40,  and  others  again  at  not 
less  than  60  stadia  (zi.  p.  518).  He  himself  regards  it,  like 
the  Egyptian  ackoenm^  as  of  variable  length.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  reality  a  mere  estimate,  or  rough  itinerary  measure,  as  is 
still  the  case  with  the  modem  farsahh.  Of  the  latter  Colonel 
Chesney  says:  "The  modem  &r8ang  or  farsakh  of  Persia  varies 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  grotmd  from  3j^  to  4  English  miles 
per  hour,  and  being  almost  always  calculated  for  mules  or  good 
horses,  under  j^vourable  circumstances  it  frequently  exceeds 
4  miles.  The  ancient  parasang  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at 
30  stadia,  or  3  geographical  miles.  But  this  being  also  a  road 
measure,  it  no  doubt  varied  as  at  present,  and  was  regulated  ao- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  country."  (Chesney's  Euphrates  and 
TigriSj  vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

From  a  comparison  of  the  distances  given  by  Xenophon  on  the 
march  up  the  country  from  Sardis  to  Thapsacus — two  fixed  points 
known  with  certainty — Colonel  Chesney  deduces  the  avercLge  length 
of  the  parasang  as  equal  to  2*6  G.  miles ;  but  several  portions  of 
the  route  would  give  only  about  2*10  O.  miles.  Major  Bennell 
estimated  the  parasang  at  2*25  G.  miles.  Mr.  Hamilton,  computing 
only  from  distances  in  Asia  Minor,  reckons  the  parasang  as  some- 
thing less  than  2^  G.  miles.  It  is  clear  that  no  exact  result  can 
be  attained  by  any  such  method,  as  we  neither  know  the  precise 
line  of  the  ancient  routes,  nor  have  we  any  exact  measurements  of 
the  modem  ones.  But  it  seems  clear  that  while  the  modevn  farsakh 
generally  exceeds  3  G.  miles,  the  ancient  parasang  on  the  average  fell 
considerably  shoit  of  that  length.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to 
isurprise  us,  or  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  any  far-fetched  hypothesis 
to  explain  it ;  the  tendency  to  over-estimate  distances  in  travelling 
being  much  more  frequent  than  the  contrary  error.  Even  along 
the  highways  and  great  lines  of  route—  such  as  the  *^  royal  road  " 
described  by  Herodotus — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
distances  were  *'  measured  and  marked "  as  they  unquestionably 
were  along  the  Boman  roads ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  suppose 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  had  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
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Bomans.  The  distanoeB  were  doubtless  mere  esiimaies^  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day  along  the  so-oalled  post-roads  of  Persia.  Thus 
the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez— one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  modem  Persia — ^is  divided  into  stages  from  one  post-station  to 
another,  corresponding  pi'ecisely  with  the  oraBfioi  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  and  of  just  the  same  average  length,  varying  from 
four  to  five  and  six  fargakks^  though  occasionally  extending  to 
seven  or  even  eight.  (Ussher's  Journey  from  London  to  Persepolis^ 
pp.  647-662.) 

Mr.  Ainsworth  aatumes  the  parasang  to  have  been  in  all  oases 
really  equivalent  to  80  stadia  or  3  geographical  miles ;  a  funda- 
mental error,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  work. 

Colonel  Chesney,  while  justly  regarding  it  as  a  mere  "road 
measure"  supposes  it  to  be,  like  the  modem  Persian  farsakh^  the 
equivalent  of  '*  an  hour  of  time ;"  an  assumption  which  may  well 
be  doubted.  But  even  if  it  were  so  in  its  origin,  and  that  the 
Persians  had  derived  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours,  it  is  certain  that  neither  they,  nor  the  Greeks, 
IK)68e8sed  any  portable  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  hence  any  attempt  to  estimate  distances  by  this  process  must 
have  been  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 


NOTE  C,  p.  344. 

BATE  OF  MABOHINQ. 


Mr.  Grote  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  made  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  Bujfficient  allowance  for  the  full  operation  of  these  causes. 
Several  of  the  modem  geographical  inquirers  have  been  misled  by 
a  strong  desire  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  distances  given  by 
Xenophon,  without  inquiring  what  probable  foundation  there  could 
be  for  his  statement  of  those  distances.  This  defect  is  especially 
prominent  in  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  whom  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
as,  having  himself  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed by  the  Greek  army,  he  would  be  naturally  the  more  familiar 
with  the  great  difficulties  which  it  presented.  Tet  he  uniformly 
translates  the  parasangs  into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  3  Q.  miles  to  a 
parasang,  as  confidently  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  distances  given 
in  the  Boman  Itineraries,  which  had  been  really  metumed  along 
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lines  of  high  road.  Hence  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the 
Greeks  as  marching  forty-five  (geographical)  miles  in  three  days, 
through  deep  snow — ^in  some  parts,  according  to  Xenophon's  own 
statement,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  depth.  Such  a  march  may 
be  safely  pronounced  impossible :  and  the  same  criticism  may  be 
applied,  with  scarcely  less  positiveness,  to  many  other  poilions  of 
the  march  through  this  mountainous  district.  In  one  passage 
indeed  Xenophon  himself  describes  the  army  as  marching  for  seven 
days  at  the  rate  of  five  parasangs  a  day  (/xcra  tovto  €irop€v$rj<rav  oraB' 
fwv%  hrra  dm  iriyrt  irapaxrayya^  r$s  '^fjLtpaSt  iv.  6,  §  4) :  and  this  may 
serve  to  give  some  clue  to  the  mode  of  his  computation.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  reckoned  an  avera^ge  day's  march  at  five  parasangs, 
and  estimated  the  distances  accordingly,  without  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  disturbing  causes.  Such  a  mode  of  calculation  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  he  himself  gives  five  parasangs  as  the  ordinary 
rate  of  daily  march,  while  the  army  was  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  under  the  charge  of  Tisfaphemes,  so  that  they  were 
proceeding  through  a  friendly,  as  well  as  a  naturally  easy,  country 
(Anab.  ii.  4,  §§  25-28).  The  first  instance,  after  quitting  the 
Tigris,  in  which  he  describes  them  as  marching  more  than  five  para- 
sangs a  day,  was  through  the  country  of  the  Taochi,  where  they 
were  hard  pressed  for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the  barbariauB 
having  carried  off  all  supplies  into  their  strongholds,  and  they  pit>- 
bably  therefore  were  induced  to  make  forced  marches  in  hopes 
of  arriving  at  fresh  villages.  Hence  they  are  here  said  to  have 
marched  30  parasangs  in  five  days,  or  6  parasangs  a  day.  Again, 
after  obtaining  fresh  supplies  by  storming  the  fort  of  the  Taochians, 
they  are  said  to  have  accomplished  not  less  than  50  parasangs  in 
7  days,  though  engaged  in  continual  combats  with  the  Chal^'bes, 
whom  Xenophon  describes  as  the  most  warlike  people  they  met 
vTith  (^Anab.  iv.  7,  §  15).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Harpasus 
to  Gymnias,  though  apparently  unopposed,  and  travelling  in  part 
through  a  level  country  (Sta  TrcStov),  they  resumed  their  customary 
rate  of  5  parasangs  a  day :  and  after  they  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  where  we  might  have  supposed  that  they  would  be  in  haste  to 
arrive  at  Trebizond,  they  advanced  but  10  parasangs  in  three  days 
through  the  land  of  the  Macronians,  and  7  parasangs  in  two  days 
through  that  of  the  Colchians. 

If  any  confirmation  were  wanting  of  the  extieme  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  all  estimates  of  distance  under  such  circumstances,  it 
will  be  abundantly  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the  recent  experience 
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of  the  English  expedition  into  Abyssinia.  Here  the  distances  tra- 
veraed  by  ike  army  were  afterwards  actually  measured  with  a  chain, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  day's  march,  estimated  by  experienced 
officers  at  16  or  18  miles,  often  did  not  exceed  eight ! 

Both  Major  Bennell  and  OoL  Chesney  repeatedly  advert  to  the 
difficnlties  encountered  by  the  Greeks  in  this  part  of  their  retreat, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  haying  actually  performed  the  dis* 
ianoes  which  Xenophon  supposed  them  to  have  accomplished. 
Col.  Chesney  indeed  admits  that  they  could  not  have  advanced 
more  than  a  mile  per  hour  through  the  snows  of  Armenia  (vol.  ii. 
p.  230) :  but  he  is  misled  by  supposing  the  parasang  to  represent 
an  hour's  march,  forgetting  that  such  a  mode  of  computation  was 
wholly  unknown  to  Xenophon. 


NOTE  D,  p.  345. 

ROUTE  OF  0TBU8  THROUGH  PHRTGIA. 

This  part  of  the  route  of  Cyrus  has  been  a  source  of  much  per- 
plexity to  modem  geographers,  especially  to  the  earlier  writers  on 
the  subject.     The  researches  of  modern  travellers  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  it,  but  without  altogether  explaining  the 
difficulty.     (See  Hamilton's  Aria  Jlftnor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-204.    Ains- 
worth's  TraveU  in  the  Track,  pp.  24-35.    Eoch,  Zug  der  Zehntauaendy 
p.  19.)     It  is  clear  that  Cyrus,  when  he  quitted  Celeenss,  for  some 
reason   which  is  not  explained  to  us,  instead  of  continuing  his 
march  direct  towards  Iconium,  made  a  wide  circuit,  passing  round 
the  mountain  group  of  Sultan  Dagh,  to  the  north,  instead  of  taking 
the  line  of  road  to  the  south  of  it.     By  so  doing  he  struck  into 
a  well-known  and  natural  line  of  route,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Synnada  (Afium  Kara  Hissar)  to  Iconium,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  towns  of  Thymbrium  and  Tyrisdum  may  be  placed 
along  this  line,  though  their  exact  site  is  still  subject  to  some 
donbt.     The  place  called  Caystri  Pedion  must  therefore  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  lake  called  Eber  Ghiol :  but  the 
station  before  this,  called  by  Xenophon  Ceramon  Agora,  cannot  be 
determined  even  approximately.    The  expression,  however,  that  it 
was  "  the  last  city  on  the  side  of  Mysia"  (iroXtv  ou(ov/Licn;v,  coxan/v 
vpo^  TQ  Mva-Uf,  x^P^>  ^*  ^>  §  ^^)'  pouits  clearly  to  a  situation  towards 
the  northern  frontier  of  Fhrygia  (probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Uabak) ;  and  it  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Gyms,  in  starting 
from  Celflenn,  took  in  the  first  instance  a  direction  somewhat  to  the 
westward  of  north,  with  which  the  presumed  position  of  Pelt»  would 
coincide.  The  motive  for  this  sudden  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
line  of  route  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  greatly  exceeds  what  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  without  some  special  reason.  He  must 
also  have  made  an  equally  sudden  turn  after  visiting  Caramon 
Agora  with  the  view  of  regaining  his  general  direction  towards  the 
south-east. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Qrote  in  believing  in  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon's  description  ofjtbis  part  of  the  route,  which  lay  through 
an  open  country,  easily  traversed  by  an  army,  and  where  the  roads 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Persian  officers.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  points — Geramon  Agora  and 
Caystri  Pedion — are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer:  and 
though  the  names  of  Pelt»,  Thymbrium,  and  Tyriasum  are  men- 
tioned by  later  geographers,  it  is  in  a  manner  that  afifords  little 
assistance  in  determining  their  site.  We  have  thus  five  stations 
along  a  line  of  march  undoubtedly  very  circaitous — for  it  oocupied 
not  less  than  92  parasangs,  while  the  direct  route  from  CelsensB 
to  Iconium  could  not  have  exceeded  150  G.  miles  (or  about  60 
parasangs) — no  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  certainty. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  sudden  deviation  towards  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  turning  his  back  upon  the  Pisidians,  and  must 
therefore  have  at  once  betrayed  the  &ct  that  his  expedition  against 
that  people  was  a  mere  pretence. 


NOTE  E,  p.  346. 

PASSES  BETWEEN  GILIOIA  AND  SYRIA. 

The  topography  of  these  passes  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  several  modem  writers — and  Col.  Chesney's  survey  and  map 
of  the  localities  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  matter.  The  passes 
having  been,  undefended,  Xenophon  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
full  attention  to  their  difficulties.  Thus,  while  he  mentions  the 
actual  fortified  gates  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates,  from  their  forming 
at  this  time  the  irontier  of  the  two  countries  (i.  4,  §  4),  he  does  not 
notice  eithier  the  pass  through  the  western  branch  of  Mount  Amanus 
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(the  Amanian  Gatee  of  Strabo),  by  which  Cyrus  must  have  de- 
scended to  the  Gulf  of  IssuBy  or  the  narrow  pass  of  Beilan,  by 
which,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  he  must  have  crossed  the  main 
ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  to  enter  into  Syria,  strictly  so  called. 
Neither  of  these  passes  however  presented  difficulties  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Fyke  Cilici®,  of  which  Xenophon  speaks  in  such 
strong  terms. 


NOTE  F,  p.  347. 

ROUTE   FROM  THE  GULF  OF  ISSUS  TO  THE  EUPHRATES. 

The  stations  and  distances  given,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  are 

To  the  river  Chalus 4  days,  20  parasangs. 

„    sources  of  the  river  Daradaz      5     „     30        „ 
„    river  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus     3    „     15        „ 

Of  these,  the  Chalus  is  evidently  the  river  of  Aleppo  (itself  called 
in  later  times  Chalybon,  whence  the  modem  Haleb),  but  we  cannot 
determine  at  what  point  the  army  crossed  it :  and  the  sources  of 
the  Daradaz—also  described  as  a  considerable  river,  100  feet  in 
width,  and  where  the  Persian  kings  had  a  park — have  not  been 
identified,  though  that  stream  must  certainly  have  been  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Balis,  llie  position  of  Thap- 
sacus  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  army  must  have  reached 
the  Euphrates  some  time  before  halting  ut  that  city,  and  followed 
its  course  downwards :  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  (i.  4,  §  11) , 
would  certainly  in  themselves  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  first  point  where  they  touched  on  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  note  in  its  bearing  on  other  disputed 
questions  in  regard  to  the  line  of  march. 


NOTE  G,  p.  347. 

THAPSAOUS. 


Major  Bennell  in  his  lUustraliona  of  the  Oeography  of  Xenophon 
(p.  60),  feU  into  the  error  (in  common  with  D'Anville)  of  placing 
Tbapsacus  at  the  modem  Deir,  more  than  100  miles  lower  down 
the  river  than  its  true  position,  and  thus  threw  the  whole  geo- 
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graphy  of  this  part  of  the  march  into  oonfoBion.  The  true  site  was 
first  determined  by  the  legalar  survey  of  the  Euphrates  under 
Colonel  Cbesney,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Euphrates  was  ford- 
able  at  this  point  only,  llie  ezisteuoe  of  large  mounds  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  points  to  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance, 
such  as  Thapsacus  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  ^^  a  large 
and  wealthy  city"  (iroXis  fieyaXrj  kou  ciJ&u/juuv,  Anab,  i.  4,  §  11) :  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  but  before  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  declined,  and  given 
way  to  the  establishment  of  the  customary  passage  at  Zeugma  (the 
modem  Bir),  more  than  120  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

The  Euphrates  was  only  fordable  at  this  point  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year :  at  other  times  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Alexander  afterwards  crossed  it  (Arrian,  iii.  7) : 
and  under  the  Seleucidan  kings  there  was  a  permanent  bridge  of 
boats  ({evyfia)  established  there  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  21,  p.  746).  When 
Gyrus  crossed  the  river  at  this  point  the  Thapsacenes  asserted  that 
the  river  had  never  been  fordable  before,  and  had  only  become  so 
in  honour  of  Gyrus  {Andb.  i.  4,  §  18):  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
vras  a  mere  piece  of  flattery,  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  subject 
to  great  fluctuations,  and  often  impassable  on  foot. 

(See  Ainsworth's  Travels  in  the  Track,  pp.  70-72  ;  Chesney's 
Euphrates  and  IV^rts,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  river  has  here  exactly  the  width 
reported  by  Xenophon  of  4  stades  or  800  yards  (Ainsworth,  L  c). 


NOTE  H,  p.  366. 

POSITION  OP  PYLJE. 

The  position  of  Pylss  unfortunately  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy,  though  it  is  an  essential  point  in  order  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  subsequent  operations.  Its  name  appears  to  point 
to  some  unexplained  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  but  all  that  we 
learn  from  Xenophon  is  that  it  was  apparently  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  barren,  undulating,  slightly  upland  country  of 
Mesopotamia  gives  way  to  the  level  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia.  (Compare  i.  5,  §  5,  and  7,  §  1.)  This  transition  is 
described  by  all  travellers  as  veiy  strongly  marked,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth  the  point  where  it  takes  place  in  following  the 
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oonrse  of  the  Euphrates  is  about  14  miles  above  the  village  of 
Felujah.  (Ainsworth's  Travels,  p.  81.)  It  is  a  few  miles  below 
that  point  that  at  the  present  day  the  Saklawiyeh — originally  a 
mere  artificial  canal,  but  which  has  gradually  become  a  tortuous 
river — ^leaves  the  Euphrates,  and  traverses  the  low  country  to  join 
the  Tigris  below  Baghdad. 

Here  therefore  Mr.  Ainsworth  fixes  the  site  of  Pylad ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statements  of  the  march  from 
thenoe  to  Cunaxa ;  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Pylad 
that  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  in  sight  of  that  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
though  these  were  probably  short  marches,  as  Gyrus  was  advancing 
cautiously,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  enemy,  they 
oonld  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  60  miles.  Now  tbe  site  of 
the  battle  was,  according  to  Xenophon  360  stadia  (36  G.  miles) 
from  Babylon,  or  according  to  another  account  500  stadia  (see  the 
next  note),  and  this  would  place  it  not  more  than  30  miles  south  of 
Felujah,  or  lens  than  20  miles,  if  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Gtesias. 
Henoe  Colonel  Chesney  would  place  Fylffi  considerably  higher  up 
the  Euphrates ;  and  Mr.  Orote  considers  it  to.  have  been  situated 
only  a- few  miles  below  Hit,  which  is  more  than  50  O.  miles  above 
Felujah.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Captain  Jones  that 
there  is  at  this  point  (9^  miles  S.E.  of  Hit)  a  place  called  Bekaa, 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  the  same  as  tbe  Greek  Pylas,  and  that 
there  is  actually  a  narrow  pass  at  that  place  (Joumcd  cf  Oeogr, 
8oe.  voL  xxxvii.  p.  167).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  at 
this  point  any  such  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
as  would  correspond  to  the  supposed  sitnatiou  of  Fylas;  and  the 
distance  from  Felujah  appears  much  too  great.  Hence  the  position 
aMsigned  by  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  me  as  much  too  high  up  the 
stream,  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  would  bring  it  down  too  low. 

The  position  of  Fylss  and  that  of  Cnnaxa  are  indeed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other ;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  fixed  on  fully  satisfactory  data ;  but  if 
the  probable  site  for  the  battle,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
note,  be  adopted,  Fjrlra  can  hardly  be  thrown  so  fax  back  as  it  has 
been  by  Mr.  Grote.  Very  little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  the 
{statement  of  the  distances  in  the  other  direction.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes  (the  Khabour),  which  is  the  last  fixed  point  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  army  of  Cyrus  advanced 
(according  to  Xenophon)  (i.  5)  five  days'  march,  amounting  to 
35  parasangs,  through  a  desert  country,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
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they  arrived  at  a  large  deserted  city  called  Corsote,  sitnated  on 
the  river  Maskas,  which  was  a  hundred  feet  in  width.  But  no 
such  river  is  now  found  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  and  the  site  of 
Corsote  cannot  be  identified.  After  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
here,  they  again  proceeded  through  a  barren  country,  affording 
no  sustenance  for  either  man  or  beast,  for  thirteen  days'  march 
(reckoned  at  90  parasangs)  which  brought  them  to  Pykd  (L  5, 
§  5).  We  have  thus  an  estimated  distance  of  125  parasangs,  or 
375  G.  miles,  with  only  one  halting-place,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined. The  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  march  are  described 
in  a  lively  manner  by  Xenophon,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  provisions  led  C^^'rus  to  press  on  his  advance  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  to  make  forced  marches.  Hence  we  find  them 
accomplishing  7  parasangs  a  day  ip  the  first  stage  of  the  march, 
and  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  second,  notwithstanding  its  long 
piotracted  duration.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  both  esti- 
mates are  not  materially  over-rated.  But  besides  this,  the  actual 
distance  marched  by  an  army,  following  the  course  of  such  a  river 
as  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be  judged  without  knowing  how  nearly 
they  kept  to  it,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  able  to  cut  off  its 
numerous  windings.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Khabour  to  the  Sakla- 
wiyeh  is  about  250  English  miles,  without  following  the  minor 
sinuosities  of  the  river;  but  the  distance  may  be  increased  to 
a  great  extent,  if  we  suppose  the  army  to  have  kept  as  cloise  as 
possible  to  its  banks.  In  such  a  case  therefore  any  attempt  to 
fix  the  position  of  Fyles  by  reference  to  its  distance  from  the 
Khabour  would  be  utterly  futile. 

The  only  other  place  mentioned  by  name  in  this  part  of  the  march 
is  a  city  called  by  Xenophon  Charmande,  which  he  terms  "  a  lai-ge 
and  wealthy  city  "  (irdAxs  cvSaifuav  koX  fieydXrj^  i.  5,  §  10),  but  w^hich 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  account 
the  army  passed  it  by  without  halting,  though  they  procured  pro- 
visions from  thence.  For  the  same  reason  probably  Xenophon  has 
not  mentioned  its  distance,  stating  only  that  it  was  passed  during 
the  march  through  the  desert  (xaru  rov^  ip^fjunK  oto^/aovs).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  other  author ;  but  it  certainly  seems  pro- 
bable (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Grote)  that  the  city  designated  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Is  of  Herodotus  (i.  179),  still  called  Hit,  which 
on  account  of  its  bitumen  springs,  must  always  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance.  But  even  if  this  identification  be  admitted, 
it  throws  no  light  on  the  other  points  in  dispute  connected  with 
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this  part  of  the  march,  as  we  are  left  in  doubt  aa  to  the  distance 
of  Gharmande  from  either  Corsote  or  Pylae. 


NOTE  I,  p.  349. 

SITE  OP  CUNAXA. 


This  was  the  oonolnsion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Grot©  (vol.  ix.  p.  56, 
note  2),  and  appears  preferable  to  the  site  fixed  on  bj  Colonel 
Chesney  (followed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth),  who  placed  the  field  of  battle 
near  a  spot  marked  on  his  map  by  the  Mounds  of  Mohammed,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  canal  called  the  Kntha  (Chesney,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 ; 
Aiusworth's  TravelSy  pp.  81,  87).  This  site  is  about  20  miles  farther 
south  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  by  so  much  nearer 
Babylon ;  thus  agreeiug  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  rather 
than  with  that  of  Ctesias.  But,  as  observed  in  the  text,  the  testi- 
mony of  Ctesias  is  in  this  case  probably  the  best  authority. 

Since  Mr.  Grote's  note  was  written.  Lieutenant  Bewsher,  who 
has  made  a  regular  survey  of  this  part  of  Babylonia,  discovered 
that  one  of  the  mounds,  which  in  this  country  always  mark  the 
sites  of  ancient  habitation,  is  called  Tel  Kuneeseh ;  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  name.  He  himself  indeed  remarks  that, 
'*in  a  country  where  names  of  mounds  are  frequently  changed-- 
except  indeed  the  larger  ones — it  seems  improbable,  and  almost  too 
good  to  he  true^  that  this  one  particular  spot,  the  site  of  which  has 
been  so  long  sought  for,  should  have  kept  its  name  intact  for  nearly 
2300  years."  (Journal  of  Oeogr.  Soc,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1 66.)  It  must 
be  added  that  the  circumstance  which  he  mentions  that  Euneeseh 
is  the  Arabic  for  **  church,"  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
inference  from  the  coincidence  of  name ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  the  mound  in  question,  which  is  situated  just  to  the 
south  of  the  canal  known  as  the  Abu  Gharraib,  17  miles  from 
Felujah,  and  51  in  a  direct  line  from  Babel,  the  northernmost  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  (Bewsher,  I.  e.),  agrees  so  well  with  the 
requirements  of  our  historical  data,  as  to  lend  a  strong  confirma- 
tion to  the  evidence  of  the  name,  and  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
plain  between  Tel  Euneeseh  and  the  Euphrates — which  has  a 
width  varying  from  3  to  4  miles  —was  really  the  scene  of  the  far- 
famed  battle  of  Cunaxa.     (See  the  map.) 

VOL.  I.  2 
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NOTE  K,  p.  349. 

8ITTACE. 

The  disappearanoe  of  cities  that  have  attained  to  conBiderable 
prosperity  and  opulence  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  these  countries.  Thus  the  site  of  Enfah — ^the 
original  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  until  their  capital  was  transferred  to 
Baghdad  in  763 — ^is  barely  to  be  identified :  some  insignificant 
heaps  of  pebbles  scattered  over  the  plain  alone  serving  to  indicate 
the  site  of  what  was  once  a  great  city  (ITssher,  Journey  from  London 
to  Persepolis,  p.  465).  Even  of  the  opulent  Seleucia,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  contained  600,000  inhabitants  and  doubtless 
abounded  in  splendid  buildings,  nothing  remains  but  long  lines  of 
earthen  ramparts,  inclosing  the  mere  vestiges  of  former  habitation 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  571).  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
at  the  disappearance  of  all  trace  of  the  Sittace  of  Xenophon,  which 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  pro- 
bably between  that  city  and  the  site  of  Seleucia.  It  was  certainly 
above  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Diyala,  otherwise  the  Greeks 
would  have  had  to  pass  that  river,  after  crossing  the  Tigris  of 
which  there  is  no  mention.  The  distance  of  20  parasangs  from  Opis 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  site  of  Opis  itself  is  still  uncertain. 

The  name  of  Sittace  as  a  city  is  not  found  in  later  writers,  but 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  capital  which  gave  name  to  the 
province  of  Sittaceno,  and  this,  as  we  learn  distinctly  from  Strabo, 
was  situated  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  p.  732,  xvi.  l,p.  744)  though  Sittace  itself,  as 
is  plain  from  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  was  on  the  western  or 
Babylonian  side  of  the  river  (Anc^.  ii.  4,  §§  13-24). 


NOTE  L,  p.  349. 

THE   MEDIAN  WALL. 


Previous  to  this  discovery  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  of  the  remains  of 
the  wall  in  question,  which  may  be  considered  as  completely  cor- 
responding with  what  is  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
it  was  'supposed  by  many  writers  that  the  Median  Wall  must 
have  been  a  barrier  across  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  such 
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as  WB  find  certainly  existing  at  a  later  period.    Bnt  this  wall  or 
rampart,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  are  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Ehalu  Nimrud,  or  Sidd  Mimmd,  leaves  the  Tigris 
more  than  50  miles  above  Baghdad,  extending  in  a  S.W.  direction 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  would,  if  prolonged  to  that  river, 
strike  it  about  3  miles  above  the  Saklawiyeh  canal,  and  at  least 
8  above  Felujah.     (See  the  description  of  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Geographical  Society^  vol.  ix.  pp.  446-6,  473-4.)    It  was  evidently 
this  wall,  of  which  the  remains,  already  in  a  half-ruined  state 
('*  semiruta  muroram  vestigia  ")  are  noticed  during  the  advance  of 
tiie  Emperor  Julian  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  (Ammian.  Marcell. 
xxiv.  2,  §  6).     The  objections  to  such  a  theory  were  insuperable ; 
for  it  was  utterly  unintelligible  that  the  Greeks  should  have  re- 
tamed  so  far  northward,  after  the  battle ;  and  if  they  had  passed 
through  this  wall,  instead  of  bringing  them  towards  the  Tigris, 
they  would  have  emerged  into  the  barren  stony  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  Sidd  Nimrud  marking  exactly  the  limit  between  these 
and  the  rich  alluvial  tract  of  Babylonia.     Moreover  Xenophon 
describes  the  army  as  passing,  on  the  third  day  hefore  the  battle,  a 
vast  trench  dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  in  order  to  impede  the 
advance  of  Cyrus,  but  which  after  all  he  left  undefended:   and 
this  trench,  he  tells  us,  was  carried  through  the  plain  for  a  distance 
of  12  parasangs  to  the  Median  wall  (i.  7,  §  15).      Such  a  line  of 
defence  is  unintelligible,  if  the  wall  was  a  rampart  extending  across 
from  the  one  river  to  the  other:   but  would  be  an  obvious  ex- 
pedient, if  the  wall  had  a  direction  obliquely  through  the  centre 
of  Babylonia,  like  the  rampart  of  which  the  ruined  remains  were 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher. 

On  the  other  hand  Strabo  mentions  a  wall,  which  he  calls  *'  the 
Wall  of  Semiramis"  (to  SefiipafitSo?  SiareL^urfia),  which  appears 
to  have  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  at  the  point 
where  they  approached  the  most  closely  to  one  another  (Strabo,  ii. 
p.  80,  xi.  p.  529) ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  and 
Mr.  Grote  to  be  the  Median  Wall  of  Xenopbon.  But  in  the  first 
place  no  trace  remains  of  such  a  bulwark,  which,  if  it  really  existed 
at  the  narrowest  part  between  the  two  rivers,  must  have  been 
situated  near  the  modern  city  of  Baghdad,  between  Cunaxa  and 
Babylon :  and  moreover  the  account  given  by  Strabo  (from  Eratos- 
thenes) is  by  no  means  clear,  but  seems  to  place  this  narrowest 
point  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which  must  certainly  have  been 
situated  considerably  farther  to  the  north  than  the  real  neck  of  tho 
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ifitfamns.  It  may  well  be  doubted  tberefore  whetlier  there  is  not  a 
misoonception  on  the  subject,  and  whether  the  Wall  of  Bemirami^ 
(of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes)  was  not  in  reality  the  same  of  which 
the  remains  are  still  called  Sidd  Nimmd  (the  Wall  of  Nimrad). 
But  even  if  there  ever  really  existed  such  a  line  of  wall  as  that 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  approach 
within  less  than  20  miles  of  each  other,  it  would  not  have  corre- 
sponded near  so  well  with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  as  the  wall 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher,  which  must  have  lain  directly  across 
the  route  of  an  army  proceeding  firom  the  Euphrates  near  Cunaza 
to  Sittace  on  the  Tigris,  whether  we  place  that  city  below  or  above 
Baghdad. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  the  Hubl  es  Sukhr  show 
that  wall  to  have  been  built  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  the  Median  Wall  in  Xenophon 
(ii.  4,  §  12),  while  the  Sidd  Nimrud  is  built  of  "the  small  pebbles 
of  the  country  imbedded  in  cement  of  lime."  (Journal  of  Cfeogr. 
8oc.  vol.  ix.  p.  446.) 

It  would  be  obviously  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  great  diti^h 
dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  any  more  than  the  two  canals  that 
were  crossed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  way  from  the  Median  Wall  to 
the  Tigris.  Such  canals  have  been  in  all  ages  cut  for  the  pnrposee 
either  of  irrigation  or  internal  communication :  and  when  neglected 
readily  assume  in  the  course  of  time  the  aspect  of  natural  rivers. 
Such  is  at  the  present  time  the  Saklawiyeh,  which  is  still  navigable 
for  a  small  steamer,  and  such  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  Nahr 
Malcha,  or  Royal  Biver,  which  is  now  dry  in  the  main  part  of  its 
course.  A  glance  at  the  map  given  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  (Journal 
of  Oeogr.  Soc.  vol.  xxvii.)  will  sufficiently  show  by  what  a  oom- 
plicated  network  of  canals  and  artificial  streams  all  this  part  of 
Babylonia  is  intersected :  the  greater  part  of  which  date  from  the 
period  of  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad — and  have  consequently  tended  to 
destroy  all  possibility  of  tracing  its  condition  in  ancient  times. 


NOTE  M,  p.  350. 

MABCH  ALONG  THE  TIGRIS. 


The  stages  and  distances  given  by  Xenophon  (ii.  4,  §  25)  afler 
crossing  the  Tigris  are  as  follows : 
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From  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  near  Sittaoe, 

to  the  river  Fhyscas  and  the  city  of  Opis    4  days,  20  parasangs. 
thenoe  through  Media  to  the  villages  of 

Parysatis 6     „      30         „ 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the 

river  Zapatas      4    „     20        „ 

The  last  ten  days'  march  lay  through  an  uninhabited  country 
(<rra^/iov9  ipi^fjLOfisjy  with  the  exception  of  the  villages  of  Parysatis, 
where  they  halted,  but  on  the  first  day's  march  from  these  villages 
there  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city  named  Cssnad  (KotKOi)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  from  which  the  Greeks  received  abundant 
supplies.     Unfortunately  neither  Gssnad  nor  Opis  can  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.     Captain  Lynch  indeed  considered  some  ruins  that 
he  had  discovered  near  the  junction  of  the  Adhem  with  the  Tigris 
to  be  those  of  Opis,  in  which  case  the  river  Adhem  would  represent 
the  Physcus  of  Xenophon  {Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  472),  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Col.  Chesney  (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.   i. 
p.  30):  but  the  identification  is  far  from  certain.    Opis  is  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  it 
'vras  still  a  large  and  important  city,  as  it  is  described  by  Xeno- 
phon, though  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  village  (ii.  1,  p.  80). 
Bnt  we  have  no  other  clue  to  its  position,  except  that  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab,  l.  c.)  apparently  designates  it  as  marking  one  extremity  of 
the  Wall  of  Semiramis,  a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
-with  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Captain  Lynch.      CsensB,  of 
-which  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer,  has  been  gene- 
Tally   identified  with  the  modem  town  of  Senn;    but  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (voL  ix.  p.  93,  note), 
is  really  a  deluEiion;  and  the  situation  of  Senn,  just  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zab,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  Ceensd,  which  he  places  distinctly  on  the 
Jirsi  day  8  march  after  leaving  the  villages  of  Parysatis.     It  would 
seem  much  more  probable  that  CcensB  occupied  the  site  now  marked 
by  the  luins  at  Kalah   Shergat,  which  have  been  lecently  ex- 
plored by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Bemains^  vol.  i.  p.  5 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45-60).     It  is  true  that  the  existing  remains  appear  all  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  have  continued  to  be  inhabited  at  a  later  period.    At 
all  events  the  Csenaa  of  Xenophon  must  have  been  situated  some- 
where in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Another  difBoulty  ai-ises,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  march, 
from  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  an  important 
stream,  which  the  Greeks  must  necessarily  have  crossed.  Hero- 
dotus distinctly  mentions  the  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  hoth  of 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  following  the  line  of  the  '*  royal  road," 
and  the  passage  of  such  rivers  is  one  of  the  points  in  general  most 
studiously  noted  by  Xenophon.  It*  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
in  this  instance  Xenophon's  memory  had  played  him  false,  and  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  that  there  were  two  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Zabatus  or  Zapatas,  both  of  which  had  been  crossed  by  the 
army.  In  this  case  the  Tillages  of  Farysatis  were  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Zab ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  being  57  miles,  which  would  just  correspond  with  the 
20  parasangs  of  Xenophon. 


NOTE  N,  p.  350. 

RUINED  CITIES   OF   ASSYBIA. 


It  was  on  this  part  of  their  march,  while  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
vancing through  the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
that  they  passed  the  two  deserted  cities  named  by  Xenophon  Larissa 
and  Mespila,  the  gigantic  ruins  of  which  seem  to  have  forcibly 
attracted  his  jLttention  (Anah.  iii.  4,  §  7-12).  These  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  sites  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  which  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar  to  modem  readers  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Layard.  But  no  plausible  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
names  by  which  they  are  here  designated,  and  which  are  unknown 
to  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  curious  legends  which  Xeno- 
phon relates  concerning  them,  and  which  he  obviously  heard  on 
the  spot,  show  how  entirely  all  trace  of  their  true  history  and 
origin  had  already  been  lost  in  his  time. 


NOTE  O,  p.  353. 

SOURCES   OF   THE   TIGRIS. 

The  Tigris  may  be  considered,  like  the  Euphrates,  as  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  principal  streams ;  of  which  the  western  branch 
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is  the  more  considerable,  and  is  regarded  by  modem  geographers 
as  the  true  Tigris.     This  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekr,  and  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  nearest  point  on  the  Euphrates.    But  the  stream  which 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr  about  80  miles  (in  a  direct  line)  below 
that  town  is  so  important  a  tributary,  that  it  is  considered  by  many 
geographers  as  constituting  what  may  be  called  the  Eastern  Tigris. 
This  arm  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  others :  the  Buhtan 
Chai,  sometimes  also  called  the  river  of  Sort — which  is  clearly  the 
Centrites  of  Xenophon:   and  the  Bitlis  Ohai,  or  river  of  Bitlis, 
which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  the  tnie  Tigris.    This  flows 
from  N.  to  S.  and  has  its  sources  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Lake  of 
Tan :  while  the  Buhtan  Chai  which  flows  from  the  E.  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  a  tract  that  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  modem  traveller. 


NOTE  P,  p.  375. 

DESCENT  THROUGH  ARMENIA  TO  TREBIZOND. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  route,  though  there  seems  little  hope  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed  will  ever  be  wholly  explained. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  impossible  at  least  to  dear  some  of  them  away. 

Major  Bennell  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  identify  the  Harpasus 
of  Xenophon  (which  he  describes  as  a  large  river  400  feet  in  width) 
with  the  stream  now  called  Arpa-su,  or  Arpa-chai,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Araxes,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  as  well  as  by  most  modem  geographers.  But  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Chesney  and  of  Dr.  Koch  (which  has  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Grote)  that  the  Harpasus  was  in  reality  the 
Tchoruk  Su,  a  large  stream  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  which 
separates  the  mountains  of  Armenia  £rom  the  ranges  adjoining  the 
Euxine  (Koch,  p.  201),  is  in  realit}'-  much  more  plausible,  as  that 
river  lay  directly  in  the  course  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  sea, 
while  in  order  to  reach  the  Arpa-chai  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  made  a  great  dStour  towards  the  N.E.,  for  which  there  was 
leally  no  occasion.  Mr.  Ainsworth  indeed  carries  them  still  farther 
to  the  north,  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  90  milee  (I), 
and  then  brings  them  back  again  no  less  than  150  miles  (I)  through 
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the  oountry  of  the  Chalybes  to  the  frontier  of  the  Scythini  (Travels, 
p.  183),  the  whole  of  this  enormous  dStour  being  required  (as  he 
himself  oonfesses)  only  in  order  to  explain  the  distances  given  by 
Xenophon  in  parasangs  of  three  miles  each.  Dr.  Koch  on  the 
other  hand,  while  justly  rejecting  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ainsworth^ 
supposes  the  Greeks,  after  reaching  the  Harpasus  (Tchoruk  Su) 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Ispir,  to  have 
wandered  away  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Ardahan,  and  then 
returned  to  the  same  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardvin,  a 
supposition  equally  improbable  and  uncalled  for. 

The  position  of  Gymnias  would  be  the  key  to  the  whole  question, 
if  it  could  be  ascertained ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  wholly  xmoertain ; 
and  the  different  sites  that  have  been  suggested  are  merely  suited 
to  the  different  views  of  modem  writers  as  to  the  route  of  the 
army.  It  has  thus  been  placed  by  Major  Rennell  at  Gomasour,  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  at  Erzeroum,  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  S. W.  of  Georgia ; 
while  Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  identify  it  with  Gumisch  Khana,  a 
place  on  the  high  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum.  But  Giimisch 
Khana  is  only  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Trebizond,  and  less 
than  40  G.  miles  in  a  straight  line;  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
account  for  the  ten  days  employed  on  the  march  between  this 
point  and  the  sea.  GUmisch  Khana  is  at  the  present  day  a  place 
of  importance  on  account  of  its  silver  mines,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  are  *'  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  Ottonmn 
dominion  *'  (Hamilton's  Asia  Iftnor,  vol.  i«  p.  234),  and  Mr.  Grote 
considers  these  mines  as  affording  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  a  *'  great  and  flourishing  city "  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarians  (vol.  ix.  p.  161).  But  there  is  no  evidenoe 
that  these  mines  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  and  had  they 
been  so,  within  .so  short  a  distance  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  some  notice  of  the  fiiot 
would  not  have  been  found  in  some  subsequent  writer,  especially 
Strabo,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Pontus.  Tet  no  mention  either  of  Gymnias  or  of  its  silver 
mines  is  found  in  any  later  writer,  excepting  Diodorus,  who 
evidently  copied  Xenophon,  though  he  writes  the  name  Crymtuma 
(Diod.  xiv.  29). 

The  determination  of  the  mountain  of  Theches,  from  whence  the 
Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea,  must  obviously  depend  upon 
that  of  the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching  the  Euxine.  In 
a  oountry  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  high  mountains — for 
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tlie  most  part,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Kiepert's  map, 
running  in  a  direction  paraUd  with  the  coast — there  mnHt  be  many 
points  from  which  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  would  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  eyes  of  a  traveller,  and  wherever  this  fbrst  took  place* 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Greek  army,  the  sight  would 
be  almost  equally  impressive.  On  the  modem  road  from  £rzeroum 
to  Trebizond,  the  sea  is  first  seen  from  a  place  called  Earakaban, 
abont  25  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  between  5000 
and  6000  feet;  and  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  extremely 
flixiking.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  time  employed 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  descent  to  Trebizond,  as  well  as  for  the 
details  of  their  march  thither,  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  point 
whence  they  first  descried  the  Euxine.  (See  Mr.  Hamilton's 
remarks,  Ana  Jtftnor,  vol.  L  p.  166 ;  and  those  of  Mr.  Grote,  voL  ix. 
p.  162.)  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel  Ohesney  transfer  the  scene 
much  fiEu1;her  inland,  to  the  mountains  known  as  Kop  Dagh  and 
Gaur  (or  Gjaur)  Dagh,  forming  part  of  the  second,  and  more 
inland,  chain,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Tchorak;  and  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Chesney  that  he  himself  saw  the  sea  in  1831 
from  the  summit  of  Gaur  Dagh,  which  is  distant  from  it  nearly 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  (vol.  ii.  p.  232),  shows  at  least  that 
these  inner  ranges  cannot  be  excluded  from  consideration.  But 
either  of  these  points  seems  as  much  too  far  inland,  as  Karakaban 
IB  too  near  the  sea. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  they  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  sea  from  some  point  in  the  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  Ispir  to  Baiburt ;  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  modem  line 
of  road  to  Trebizond  {Lc.  p.  167),  and  the  same  view  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Kiepert  in  his  remarks  on  a  paper  by  M.  Strecker. 
He  supposes  the  Greeks  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Gymnias, — which  he  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiburt, 
though  not  actually  on  the  (^ite  of  the  modem  city — by  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Siirmeneh,  and  to  have  descended 
that  valley  to  the  sea,  which  they  would  thus  reach  some  distance 
east  of  Trebizond.  This  suggestion  appears  highly  plausible ;  but 
the  route  in  question  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  modem 
traveller,  and  we  cannot  therefore  determine  fully  how  far  it 
answers  the  required  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  recent  inquirer  who  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  remains  of  the  cairn  of  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  Greeks  to  mark  the  spot,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  just  to 
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the  south  of  the  pass  oalled  VavoDgh  Dagh,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Baibnrt  to  Gumiseh  Ehana  (Journal  of  Geogr,  Soc.  vol.  xl. 
p.  463)  may  be  almost  certainly  dismissed  as  nntenable.  Xeno- 
phon's  account  clearly  implies  that  the  place  from  which  the  aea 
was  first  descried  lay  on  the  line  of  march — ^not  that  they  climbed 
a  peak  for  the  purpose.  No  general  in  his  senses  wonld  have  led 
his  whole  army  up  a  mountain,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  the 
sea,  when  he  could  himself  have  ascertained  the  fact  of  its  proximity 
by  ascending  the  summit  with  a  reconnoitring  party.  The  same 
objection  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  snggestion  of  M.  Strecker 
that  the  Greeks  ascended  the  Eolat  Dagh,  and  after  gazing  on  the 
sea  from  thence,  descended  again  on  the  9ouik  side  and  made  a  great 
dStour  to  the  west  before  resuming  the  direct  road  to  Trebizond. 

The  memoir  of  M.  Strecker  jnst  cited  {Beitrdge  zur  OeograpJUgchen 
Erhldrung  des  Bikkzuges  der  Zehniausend  durch  das  Armenisehe  Hock^ 
land,  Berlin,  1870),  together  with  the  counter  remarks  of  M.  Eaepert, 
was  unknown  to  me  when  the  greater  part  of  the  above  note  was 
written.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  found  myself  in 
accord  with  the  eminent  geographer  of  Berlin  in  respect  to  several 
of  the  leading  points  in  dispute;  especially  the  identification  of 
the  rhasis  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Araxes,  and  of  the  Harpasus 
with  the  Tchoruk  Su.  If  these  points  can  be  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  the  only  points  of  real  interest  that  remain  to 
be  determined  are,  the  site  of  Gymnias,  and  the  spot  from  whence 
the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea. 


(    379    ) 


CHAPTER  XL 

WRITERS  AFTER  XENOPHOK. 


Section  1. — Ephorus,   The  Peripltis  of  Scylax. - 

§  1.  Among  the  historical  writers  who  flourished  in  the  period 

between  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Alexander  (b.o. 

399-334)  the  one  who  would  have  contributed  the  most  to  our 

geographical  knowledge,  had  his  writings  been  preserved  to 

us,  is  undoubtedly  Ephorus.    A  native  of  Cyme  in  -^olis,  he 

composed  a  great  historical  work,  in  thirty  books,  which  may 

fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  at;  a  general  history.^ 

In  this  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the 

barbarian   nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,   though 

the  latter  of  course  constituted  his  main   subject;   and  was 

related  by  him  in  detail  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to 

the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  B.C.  340.^ 

His  merits  as  an  historian  it  hardly  falls  within  our  province 

to  consider ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  as  in  relating  the 

earliest  periods  of  Greek  history  he  seems  to  have  given  par- 

ticidar  attention  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  several 

cities,  he  bestowed  equal  pains  upon  those  of  the  later  Greek 

colonies.^    Hence  we  find  him  frequently  cited  as  an  authority 

upon  these  subjects  by  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  there  is 

no  doubt  that  many  other  statements  are  derived  from  the 

same  source,  although  his  name  is  not  quoted.     His  work 

would  therefore  have  supplied  us,  had  it  been  preserved,  with 

the  most  important  contributions  to  that  interesting  subject, 


*  Polyb.  V.  33,    Pee  Mure'e  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  v.  p.  531. 

*  Diodor.  iv.  1 ;  xvi.  76.  *  Polyb.  ix.  1 ;  xxziv.  1. 
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a  history  of  the  Greek  colonies.^  But  besides  snch  incidental 
notices  of  geographical  facts,  it  appears  that  two  whole  books 
of  his  Toluminous  work  were  devoted  to  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  geography :  on  which  account  the  fourth 
book  18  frequently  quoted  under  the  title  of  "Europe"  or  the 
Description  of  Europe :  the  fifth  in  like  manner  as  that  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Unfortunately  our  extant  remains  of  these  books 
are  so  imperfect  that  they  afford  us  hardly  any  means  of 
judging  how  taa  his  geographical  knowledge  was  in  advance  of 
that  of  Herodotus.  By  far  the  longest  extracts  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  relate  exclusively  to  the  cities  and  institutions 
of  Greece  itself,  and  hence,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
they  have  no  geographical  interest.^ 

§  2.  Of  his  general  views  of  geography  we  learn  only  that  he 
regarded  the  four  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  as  occupied 
respectively  by  the  Indians  to  the  east,  the  ^Ethiopians  to  the 
south,  the  Scythians  to  the  north,  and  the  Kelts  to  the  west.* 
The  latter  people  he  considered  as  occupying  all  Spain  as  well 
as  Gaul,  and  extending  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  to 
Gadeira.^  For  his  ignorance  in  this  respect  he  is  sharply 
censured  by  later  writers:  and  it  is  indeed  a  curious  proof 
how  vague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  still  entertained  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  tracts  occupied 
by  the  four  nations  were  not  of  equal  extent,  but  that  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Scythians  extended  the  farthest  in  space, 
so  that  he  already  regarded  the  inhabited  world  as  an  ob- 


*  See  especially  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422 ; 
and  Scymn.  Chins,  v.  115. 

The  latter  author  (or  mther  the 
anonymous  writer  of  the  geographical 
frugment  commonly  bearing  his  name) 
appears  to  have  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  £phorus,  and 
his  statements  concerning  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Greek  colonies,  derived 
from  that  author,  ure  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  work. 

*  The  fragments  of  Ephorus  were 


first  collected  by  Marx;  they  have 
been  more  recently  published  by  C. 
Miiller  in  his  Fragmetita  Historicorum 
Grxcorum^  torn.  i.  (Paris,  Didot,  1941). 
They  are  here  cited  according  to  this 
last  edition. 

*  Fragm.  38,  M.  ap.  Strabon.  i.  p.  34. 
The  same  statement  is  evidently  copied 
from  him  by  Scyinnus  Chius,  vv.  170- 
177,  but  without  citing  him  by  name. 

'  Fr.  43,  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.' 199. 
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long  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
w^t. 

§  3.  Of  the  real  extent  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  north 
we  have  no  clear  evidence,  bnt  he  seems  to  have  described  the 
Scythian  tribes  in  considerable  detail,  and  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  information  concerning  them  is  extracted  by  a 
later  writer :  *'  Next  beyond  the  Ister  came  the  tribe  of  the 
Garpidse,  beyond  them  the  Aroteres  (evidently  an  agricultural 
tribe),  and  farther  north  the  Neuri,  extending  to  the  limits 
where  the  land  was  rendered  uninhabitable  by  trosL  Towards 
the  east  again,  crossing  the  Borysthenes,  came  the  Scythians 
who  inhabited  the  land  of  Hybla  (probably  the  Hylsea  or 
forest  country  of  Herodotus).  Beyond  these  inland  were  the 
Greorgi  (or  agricultural  Scythians)  and  beyond  them  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  desert  country :  after  passing  which  came  the 
Androphagi  (or  man-eating  Scythians),  and  beyond  them  again 
a  vast  desert.  Crossing  the  Panticapes  (e.  e,  proceeding  east- 
ward  agaui,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Borysthenes)  came  the  tribe  of  the  Limnaeans  (or  Lake- 
dwellers),  and  many  other  tribes  not  distinguished  by  separate 
names,  but  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Nomades,  very 
righteous  people,  so  that  they  would  not  injure  any  living 
thing,  but  living  in  waggons,  and  subsisting  on  milk  the 
produce  of  their  mares.^  Other  Scythian  tribes  had  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  SacaB. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  Scythian  races  were  the  Sauro- 
matae,  the  Geloni,  and  the  Agathyrsi.  The  MaBoti  gave  name 
to  the  Lake  Maeotis,  into  which  the  Tanals  flowed.  That 
liver  had  its  source  in  a  lake,  the  limit  of  which  was  un- 
known, and  flowed  by  two  mouths  into  the  Lake  Maeotis."'  In 
another  passage,  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,^  he  pointed  out 
that  the  manners  both  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  varied 
greatly  in  the  different  tribes :  some  of  them  being  savage  to 


*  This  description  is  evidently  de- 
TiTod  from  Homer,  whoee  expressionB 
■re  ahnoet  UteraUj  copied. 


*  Ephori   Fragm.   78,  ed.  MuUer; 
Scymn.  Gh.  t.  841>873,  ed.  Miiller. 
>  Til.  3,  p.  302. 
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such  a  degree  as  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  others  on  the  con- 
trary refraining  from  all  animal  food,  and  subsisting  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  leading  a  life  of  such  simplicity 
and  innocence  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  Homer,  that  they 
were  "  the  justest  of  mankind."  If  we  compare  this  account 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  Scythia  had  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
interval,  while  the  arrangement  and  description  of  the  tribes 
by  Ephorus  (at  least  in  the  form  that  it  is  transmitted  to  us) 
is  much  less  clear  and  intelligible  than  that  of  the  earlier 
historian.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  it  is  preserved  to 
us  only  at  second  hand,  and  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form. 

§  4.  The  numerous  quotations  from  Ephorus  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  cities 
and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
already  familiar  in  his  day,  and  cannot  be  said  to  add  any- 
thing to  our  geographical  knowledge.  He  described  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  as  inhabited  by  sixteen  different 
nations :  three  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  the  ^olians,  lonians, 
and  Dorians,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  barbarians :  the  Cili- 
cians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  Carians,  Bithynians,  Paphlago- 
nians,  Maryandini,  and  Trojans  on  the  coast,  and  the  Pisidians, 
Mysians,  Chalybes,  Phrygians,  and  Milyans  in  the  interior.* 
In  this  enumeration  the  omission  of  the  Lydians  is  unaccount- 
able, and  perhaps  merely  accidental ;  but  it  deserves  notice  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  complicated  question  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  peninsula.  In  this  respect  it  is  curious  to 
compare  it  with  the  similar  enumerations  in  Herodotus. 

§  5.  With  regard  to  Africa  on  the  contrary  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  he  appears  certainly  to  have  known,  and  made 
use  of,  the  voyage  of  Hanno :  as  he  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Cerne,  but  mentioned  also  that  of  a  town  called 
Caricon  Teichos,'  which  is  known  only  as  one  of  the  colonies 


»  Fr.  80,  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  5,  p.  678. 
•  Ephori  Frsgm.  96  ;  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
KapiKhy  Te7xos,     C.  MuUer  even  con- 


fiiders  that  the  voyan:e  of  Hanno  waa 
known  to  Pliny  only  through  the  work 
of  Ephorus. 
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founded  by  Hanno  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  evidently 
considered  Africa  as  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  but  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  navigate  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  Cerne 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat.^  He  must  therefore  have 
rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnavigation  under  Necho. 

§  6.  The  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the 
speculations  of  Ephorus  on  physical  geography  is  very  un- 
favourable. In  regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  the 
cause  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  rejected  the  hypothesis 
that  it  was  the  result  either  of  melting  snow  or  rains  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  considered  it  as  owing  to  the 
spongy  and  porous  nature  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  which  gave 
forth  in  summer,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  heat, 
the  moisture  it  had  previously  imbibed,  and  thus  filled  the 
river.*  Of  all  the  solutions  of  the  question  that  had  been 
propounded,  as  Diodorus  observes,  this  was  the  farthest 
from  the  truth,  and  showed  the  most  complete  ignorance  of 
the  country. 

§  7.  The  important  historical  work  of  Thegpompus,  a  con- 
temporary and  fellow-pupil  of  Ephorus,*  would  apparently 
have  been  of  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  It  is 
however  deserving  of  notice  that  he  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  Greek  writer  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Home, 
having  recorded  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Gauls.^  He 
appears  also  to  have  supplied  additional   information  con- 


*  Plin.  vi.  36,  §  199.  "Propter  ar- 
dores."  Theee  words,  as  they  stand 
in  PUny,  can  hardly  be  nnderstood  in 
any  other  sense;  but  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  Pliny  has  made  some 
confusion  with  respect  to  the  great  fires 
and  streams  of  fire  of  which  the  Cartha- 
ginian Toyagers  had  related  so  much, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

»  Ephori  Fragm.  108 ;  Diodor.  i.  87, 
§  4,  39,  §  7-13. 

•  According  to  Suidas  they  were 
both  bom  in  the  same  year,  but  his 
date  is  probably  erroneous.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  tliat  they  were  fellow- 
pupils  under  Isocrates;   and  both  of 


them  survived  the  death  of  Philip, 
B.O.  336.  Theopompus  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  still  living  as  late  as 
B.C.  305.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii. 
p.  374.) 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5,  §  57  (nam  Theo- 
pompus,  ante  quern  nemo  mentionem 
hahuitf  Urbem  dumtazat  a  Gallis  cap- 
tam  dixit).  He  had  apparently  over- 
looked the  obscure  notices  of  the  name 
of  Rome  by  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
find  Damastes  already  cited.  But 
Theopompus  appears  to  have  been 
really  the  first  writer  who  mentioned 
any  historical  fact  in  connection  with 
the  city. 
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cerning  the  nations  of  Italy  in  general,  especially  the  Yene* 
tianSy  the  Umbrians,  and  other  nations  who  bordered  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  foundation  of  Greek  colonies  at  Ancona,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  must  have  naturally  led  to  increased 
knowledge  of  the  countries  surrounding  that  sea.  Theopompus 
also  is  cited  as  authority  for  various  details  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),*  which  undoubtedly 
present  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  luxury  and  profli- 
gacy of  their  habits :  but  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  showing* 
increased  familiarity  with  that  people.  But  the  imperfect 
character  of  his  purely  geographical  knowledge  is  sufficiently- 
shown  by  his  maintaining  that  the  Danube  communicated  by 
one  of  its  mouths  directly  with  the  Adriatic*  It  is  singular 
that  this  erroneous  notion,  which  is  not  found  in  any  earlier 
writer,  had  at  this  time  become  a  fixed  idea  among  the  Greeks, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  very  slow  to  divest 
themselves. 

§  8.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  Feriplus  still  extant 
under  the  name  of  Sgtlax,  which  is  of  interest  as  the  first  pro- 
fessed geographical  treatise  that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  works  that  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  antiquity,  professing  to  describe  in  regular  order  the 
coasts  of  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks,  without  any  general 
geographical  survey  of  the  countries  themselves,  but  merely 
giving  very  succinctly  the  names  of  the  maritime  cities  and 
towns,  the  headlands  and  rivers,  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  they  would  present  themselves  to  any  one  sailings 
along  the  coast,  with  the  addition,  in  more  or  less  detail,  of  the 
distances  from  point  to  point.  The  deficiencies  of  such  a 
work,  as  compared  with  a  regular  treatise  on  geography,  would 
be  much  less  glaring,  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  the  adjoining 
lands  than  in  any  other  instance,  and  as  the  Greek  colonies 
were,  almost  without  exception,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  all 

'  Fragm.  222  M. ;  ap.  AthensBnin,  xii.  p.  517. 

*  Tlieopomp.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  5,  p.  317 ;  Fragtn.  140  M. 
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that  was  most  interesting  to  the  ordinary  Greek  mind  wonld 
find  its  place  in  a  Feriplus  such  as  we  are  describing.  Towns 
and  tribes  in  the  interior  were  occasionally  noticed,  as  it  were 
in  passing;  in  connexion  with  those  of  each  district  on  the 
sea-coast.  But  this  is  rarely  done  except  in  the  case  of  Greek 
cities. 

§  9.  The  date  of  the  Feriplus  now  extant  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  controversy.  It  is  ascribed,  in  the  extant  MSS.  to 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  was  on  that  account  supposed  by  the 
earlier  editors  to  be  the  work  of  the  navigator  of  that  name^ 
whose  voyage  down  the  Indus  and  from  thence  to  the  Arabian 
Golf  is  recorded  by  Herodotus.*  But  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  belonging  to  a  period  long  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  is  conclusive :  and  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  show  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Recent  editors  have  attempted  to  fix  its  date  within 
more  precise  limits :  but  at  all  events  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  contemporary  with  the  histories  of  Theopompus  and 
Ephoms.' 

§  10.  From  its  plan  and  arrangement  it  is  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  extent  or  limits  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks^  being  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  regions  best  known  to  them— those  bordering  on  the 
If  editerranean  Sea.  The  author  begins  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  thence  (including  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine)  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  which  he  regards  as  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  from  thence  he  returns  along 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started :  adding  however  a  brief  notice  of  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ceme.  Of  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
known  almost  nothing.  After  briefly  mentioning  Gadeira 
(Grades)  he  adds  that,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  there 


»  Herodot.  iy.  44.    See  above,  Chap.  VII.  p.  227.  *  Note  A,  p.  404. 
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are  **  many  trading  stations  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  mncli 
mud,  and  high  tides  and  open  seas,"  ^  It  is  evident  that  these 
seas  were  never  at  this  time  visited  by  Greek  traders,  while 
the  confused  notions  of  the  obstacles  to  their  navigation,  pur- 
posely diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  all  that  had  reached 
our  author's  ears. 

Even  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  his  information  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  though  this  defect  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fault  of  our  manuscripts.    In  its  present  form  the  Periplus 
only  begins  a  regular  description  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iberus  (Ebro),  though  the  author  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  Spain  (Iberia)  was  a  voyage  of 
seven  days  and  seven  nights :  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.^    His  account  of  the  other  nations  that  bordered  on  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  brief  and  summary,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
real  history  of  the  nations  mentioned.     Thus  he  describes 
the  tract  from  the  confines  of  Iberia  proper  ^  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  as  occupied  by  mixed  races  of  Iberians  and  Ligu- 
rians ;  and  the  Ligurians  alone  as  inhabiting  the  region  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  as  far  as  Antipolis  (Antibes);  in 
which  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Massilia  and  its  colonies ;  while 
he  assigns  the  whole  coast  from  thence  to  the  confines  of 


*  'Airb  *HpaK\§Utp  ffrri\&y  r&v  iy  rf  '  equal  to  a  day.    Hence  his  estimate  of 

ZhpAvji  ifar6pia  voWk  Kapxv^opimy  km  |  the  paraplfu  of  the  ocast  of  Spain 

mixhs    Koi    ir\7ififivpl9€s     icaX    ittKdyri.  I  would  give  700  6.  miles;    it  reaUj 

PeripL  §  1.  I  amouuts  to  about  660,  as  far  as  Em- 


His  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
these  regions  is  further  shown  by  his 
statement  (l.o.)  that  the  strait  sepa- 
rating the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  a 
day's  voyage  across:  an  error  which 
appears  to  result  from  his  confounding 
the  actual  straits  with  the  entrance  to 
them  between  Gades  and  the  opposite 
point  of  Africa — a  distance  wnich  is 
estimated  by  several  writers  at  a  day's 
▼oyage. 
*  He  reckons  (as  we  shall  presently 


poria,  or  near  680,  if  measured  to  the 
Pyrenaaan  Promontory  (Qipo  di  Greus). 
*  He  nowhere  defines  exactly  the 

Soint  which  he  considers  as  the  txHiB- 
ary  of  Iberia,  but  he  evidently  seems 
to  regard  EmporisB  (Ampurias)  as  the 
lad  Greek  city  in  Spain:  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  adopt- 
ing the  natural  boundary,  reoognixed 
by  all  subsequent  geographera,  in  the 
headland  where  the  Pyrenees  descend 
to  the  sea.    But  his  omisBion  of  all 


see)  a  day's  voyage  as  equal  to  500      mention  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Rhoda 
stadia  (50  G.  mileB),  and  a  night  as      (Rosas)  is  singular. 
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Latinm  to  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Latins  hdd  the  sea-coast 
from  the  borders  of  Tyrrhenia  to  the  Circeian  promontory: 
then  came  the  Olsi  (Yolscians)  for  a  short  distance :  next 
in  order,  the  Campanians,  Samnites  and  Lncanians,  the  last 
people  extending  as  far  as  Bhegium  and  the  Sicilian  Straits.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  either  the  Amo  or  the 
Tiber:  nor  does  he  give  the  name  of  a  single  city,  till  he 
comes  to  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Massilia  and  its 
colonies,  and  the  incidental  mention  of  Bome:^  the  first  pas^ 
sage  in  any  eoetant  author  in  which  the  name  of  the  rising  city 
is  found.  On  the  other  hand  he  enumerates  in  detail  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  including  even  such 
comparatiyely  unimportant  towns  as  Pandosia,  Hipponium  and 
Mesma.  In  like  manner  his  knowledge  of  Sicily,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  detailed  and  accurate,  while  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  their  names  and  their  geo^ 
graphical  position,  with  regard  to  which  he  was  well  informed." 
§  11.  He  is  also  the  first  writer  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic :  and  here  his  mention  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Ancona,  Pharus,  and  Issa,  which  were  not 
founded  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  affords  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Periplus  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
than  B.C.  380.  His  enumeration  of  the  nations  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  clear,  and  consistent  with  all 
we  know  of  their  history  from  other  sources.  He  assigns  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  mountain  Orion  (a  name  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  which  must  clearly  designate  the  mountain  promontory 
of  Garganus)  to  the  lapygians :  next  to  whom  came  the  Sam- 
nites :  then  the  Umbrians,  in  whose  territory  was  the  Greek 
city  of  Ancona :  next  to  these  the  Tyrrhenians,  whose  dominion 


*  Periplns,  §  12.  No  mention  is 
fmmd  of  the  Bnittmnif,  as  a  people 
distinet  from  the  Lacanians. 

'  *Awh  8c  'AktIov  ( Antipolis)  Tvppriyot 

*  Thns  he  describes  Sardinia  as  dis- 
tant from  Africa  a  day  and  a  night's 
▼oyage,  and  two  days  and  a  night  from 
the  nearest  point  of  tiicily.    Both  are 


yeiT  close  approximations  to  the  troth, 
reckoning  the  day's  voyage  at  50  G. 
miles.  From  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to 
Corsica  he  calld  it  a  day  und  a  half, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  truili ; 
the  distance  between  the  neare^t  points 
of  the  island  and  the  mainland  being 
less  than  50  G.  miles. 

2  c  2 
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extended  from  sea  to  sea.  After  them  came  the  Celts  or 
Gauls,  "who  were  left  behind  on  the  expedition  of  their 
brethren" — a  remarkable  passage,  as  the  first  mention  of 
Gauls  in  this  part  of  Italy— and  then  the  Veneti,  who  adjoined 
the  Istrians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic*  On  the  other 
hand,  that  of  the  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  and  headlands 
on  the  opposite  shore,  is  confused,  and  often  unintelligible :  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
peculiarly  complicated  and  intricate  character  of  the  coast  in 
question,  as  well  as  to  the  shifting  and  unsettled  nature  of  the 
semi-barbarous  lUyrian  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Bat 
the  detail  in  which  he  gives  the  nomenclature  of  these  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  the  con^* 
figuration  of  the  coast,  proves  how  much  it  was  frequented,  and 
how  well  its  details  were  known  to  the  navigators  from  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Corcyra,  ApoUonia  and  Epidamnus.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  popular  error  once  established,  that  in  describing 
the  coast  of  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  he  places  there 
a  river  Istrus,  and  adds  that  it  has  another  mouth  by  which  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine.'  This  error — of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  Herodotus — appears  to  have  originated  merely 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  found  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  a  people  bearing  the  name  of  Istri  or  Istrians, 
which  they  at  once  connected  with  the  celebrated  river  Ister. 
The  confusion  is  the  more  singular  as  there  is  in  fact  no  river 


*  ^  14-19.     Our  authpr,  howeTer,  (KoroiKovirt  9h  x^PP^^^^^  ^^^TV  ihJiwm 

feU  into  the  error — sliared  by  many  r^s  li^Korttomrfiffov,  §  22).    Such  a  state- 

subseqneDt  writers — of  snpposiDg  the  S   ment  is  not  only  absord  in  itself,  but 

innermost  recess  or.  head  of  the  Adri-  |   utterly  at  variance  with  our  author's 


atic  (Jb  fivxhs  Tou  *A9piov  K6\irov)  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  Celts,  near  the  city  of  Atria,  instead 


own  account  of  the  disfances  along  this 
part  of  tlie  coast ;  yet  we  stmngely  find 
the  very  same  error  repeated  in   the 


of  in  that  of  the  Veneti.    (See  on  this      geo>^raphical  treatise  ascribed  to  Seym- 
point  the  reniarks  of  Letronne,  p.  1U6.)      nus  Chius  (vv.  405,  406),  more  than 
'  There  is,  however,  according  to      two  centuries  after  our  author. 


our  present  text,  one  enormous  error, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Hylli,  an  lUy- 
rian  tribe,  as  occupying  a  peninsula  **  a 
little  smaller  than  the  Peloponnese ''  (!) 


'  Mtrh  9h  *Ey4rovs  Ci<r2v  "lo^pct  f9ros 
icol  TForafihs  ''Iffrpos.  o&ros  6  vora/u^s  jcal 
€15  r6y  U6vro¥  ixfidw^i,    (§  20.) 
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of  any  considerable  size  or  importance  flowing  through  the 
land  of  the  Istrians,  or  indeed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  But  the  fable,  once  admitted,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  poets  and  logographers  with  a  view  to  explaining  the 
supposed  passage  of  the  Argonauts  by  this  route :  hence  geo- 
graphers were  determined  to  find  a  river  that  would  answer 
their  purpose,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ister  or  Istrus  to  the  first 
stream  that  they  could  pitch  upon.^ 

Scylax  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  distinctly  applies 
the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Fadus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
northern  Italy.  But  he  has  no  mention  of  wmher  in  connection 
with  it :  and  he  places  the  islands  called  Electrides,  on  the 
opposite  or  Libumian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  apparently  giving 
the  name  to  some  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Quamero.^ 

With  the  geography  of  Greece  itself,  as  well  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  jiEgean,  our  author  was  naturally 
well  acquainted  :  but  these  were  of  course  familiar  to  all,  and 
while  his  account  of  them  is  valuable  to  the  student  of  ancient 
geography  for  its  accuracy  in  detail,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  contributed  anything  to  the  enlargement  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

§  12.  Of  the  Euxine  also  his  account  is  very  full  and  de- 
tailedy  gi^ii^g  the  names  of  many  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes 
which  occupied  its  eastern  shores,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Palus  MsBotis  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond,^  as  well  as 
of  all  the  Greek  settlements  which  studded  its  southern  shore, 
many  of  these  being  inconsiderable  places,  which  disappeared 


*  The  river  Quieto,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  Mannert  and  C.  Miillcr  to 
represent  the  Adriatio  Istrus  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  reality  a  very  trifling 
stream,  that  could  never  have  been 
ieriou«ly  supposted  to  be  one  of  the 
outlets  of  a  great  river. 

'  §  21.  The  name  of  these  Electrides 
or  Amber  Islands,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (p.  14),  was  a  mere  fiction. 

*  Among  these  tribes,  however,  we 


are  surprised  to  meet  with  the  names 
of  the  Melanchlieni  and  the  Gelones, 
both  of  which  are  placed  by  Herodotus 
far  in  the  interior  of  Scythia  and  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Tanais 
(Herodot.  iv.  20, 101, 107, 108).  There 
is  probably  some  error  here,  but  the 
ethnography  of  the  various  tribes  in- 
habiting the  Caucasus  has  been  in  aU 
ages  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  certainty. 
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in  later  times,  and  whose  names  are  conseqaently  not  found  in 
other  geographers.  The  most  easterly  of  these  colonies  were 
Dioscurias  and  Phasis,  of  which  the  latter  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  may  thus  have  commanded 
an  important  trade  with  the  interior/  On  the  other  hand  the 
Greek  settlement  of  Tanais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  became  in  later  times  an  important  emporium  of 
commerce,  is  not  mentioned  by  Scylaz,  and  probably  was  not 
founded  till  after  his  time.''  EUs  account  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  is  indeed  much  less  precise  and  full  than 
that  of  the  southern  :*  and  he  shared  in  the  very  exaggerated 
notion  prevalent  in  his  day  as  to  the  size  of  the  Palus  Mseotis, 
which  he  regarded  as  about  half  the  size  of  the  Euxine.* 

§  13.  The  description  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  though  copious  and  accurate. 


*  Xenopbon,  when  he  fonnd  himself 
otOtyora,  at  the  head  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  entertained  for  a 
time  the  project  of  proceeding  with 
his  whole  force  to  Phaaia  to  found  a 
colony  there  (Anab.  v.  6,  §§  15,  36). 
Mr.  Grote  justly  points  out  that  this 
means  the  town  of  that  name,  and  not 
the  river  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix. 
p.  185,  note) ;  but  he  considers  Phasis 
to  have  been  at  this  time  "  a  native 
city,"  and  not  a  Greek  colony  (lb. 
p.  180).  As  however  we  find  it  recoK- 
nlsed  as  such  by  Scylaz,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  already  such  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  That  leader  nay,  however, 
well  have  thought  that  there  was  room 
for  a  larger  and  more  important  colony 
in  so  fovourable  a  situation. 

'  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  having 
been  a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Bos- 
porus (xi.  p.  493),  meaning  probably 
from  PanticapsBum.  It  was  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  remote,  of  their  settlemt-nts ; 
and  may  very  well  not  have  been 
founded  till  after  tlie  date  of  our  Peri- 
plus.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
the  Greek  kingfl  of  the  Bosporus  were 
at  the  height  of  their  power  ;  and  we 


know  from  Demosthenes  (Or.  ctdv.  Lep- 
iinemt  §  83)  tliat  the  emporium  of 
Theodosia,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Tauric  peninvula,  had  at  that  time 
only  been  latdy  establiebcxi  by  Leocon, 
king  of  Bosporus.  Hence  the  mention 
of  this  place  in  the  Periplus  (§  68)  m»j 
be  added  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  its 
late  period  which  have  been  collectt^d 
by  toe  diligence  of  its  editon. 

'  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a 
mere  accident  that  he  omits  aU  mention 
of  the  Borysthenes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hypanis  and  the  city  of  Olbia,  passing 
across  the  northern  gulf  of  the  Enziiie 
direct  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  But 
it  is  more  inexcusable  that  where  he  is 
enumerating  the  greatest  riyers  of 
Europe  (§  69),  while  he  mentions  the 
Tanai's  in  conjunction  with  the  Ister 
and  the  Bhodanus,  he  omits  altogether 
the  far  more  important  Borysthenes. 

*  roD  i)fii(rcoy  rov  Tl6irrov  tmos  lorov 
ri|f  tHoiirtZos  Xiftnis.  Peripl.  §  69. 
Bee  Chapter  YI.  p.  178. 

The  statement  here  refers  indeed 
(strictly  speaking)  only  to  the  length 
of  the  Palus  MoBotis ;  but  even  this  is 
in  reality  le>s  tlian  a  fourth  part  of  the 
paraplut  of  the  Euxine  with  whidi  our 
author  compares  it 
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presents  nothing  of  any  special  interest.  That  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  a  part  of  that  of  Egypt, 
are  in  so  corrupt  and  mutilated  a  condition  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  But  the  account  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Carthage  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  satiafiBUstory  portions  of  the  Periplus,  and  its  details  are  in 
general  extremely  accurate.  The  clear  information  that  the 
author  possessed  concerning  the  two  Syrtes,  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  the  Tritonian  Lake,^  contrasts  in  a  striking 
manner  with  the  yague  and  confused  notions  of  these  regions 
transmitted  by  Herodotus.  Beyond  Carthage  on  the  contrary, 
his  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  meagre: 
but  few  names  are  mentioned,  and  the  distances  are  not  given 
in  detail.  The  author  contents  himself  with  the  general  esti- 
mate that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules  was  a 
voyage  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances.' 

§  14.  While  our  author's  knowledge  of  Gades  and  the  coast 
of  Spain  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
extremely  imperfect,  he  gives  us  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne,  which 
he  describes  as  situated  twelve  days'  voyage  from  the  Straits, 
and  seven  days  beyond  Cape  Soloeis,  with  which  he  was 
evidently  well  acquainted,  as  he  describes  it  as  a  promontory 
standing  out  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  having  an  altar  sacred 
to  Poseidon  on  its  summit.^  Intermediate  between  Cape 
Soloeis  and  Cerne  he  places  a  river  called  Xion,  which  can 
evidently  be  no  other  than  the  Lixus  of  Hanno.^  Cerne  was 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Phoenician 


1  §S  109. 110.  «  §  111. 

*  It  i«  clear  that  the  headland  to 
which  he  gives  the  nnme  is  the  same 
with  the  Soloeis  of  Hanno:  iind  his 


*  The  Lixus  of  our  author  on  the 
contrary,  at  the  mouth  of  whlcli  he 
places  a  Phosnioian  (t.e.  Ponic)  city  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  Libyan  town  on 


mention  of  the  altar  on  the  summit  is      the  other  side  of  the  river  (Peripl. 
probably  derived  from  the  voyage  of     §  112),  can  certainly  be  no  other  than 


that  commander.  At  all  events  this 
part  of  his  Periplus  is  evidently  taken 
oom  Carthaginian  sooroee. 


the  river  of  Laraiche,  to  which  the 
name  was  given  by  Pliny  and  later 
geographers. 
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merchants  with  the  Ethiopian  natives  of  the  opposite  coast, 
from  whom  they  obtained  ivory  and  the  skins  of  lions, 
panthers,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  pottery,  ornaments  of  stone, 
sweet  ointments,  and  other  wares.'  Beyond  Ceme  (says  our 
author)  the  sea  was  no  longer  navigable  on  account  of  shoals 
and  mud  and  sea-weed.  But  it  was  vaguely  reported  that 
there  was  continuous  sea  all  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Ethiopians^  round  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  so  that  Africa  was 
in  fact  a  great  peninsula.* 

§  15.  Of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  even  the  Bed  Sea,  no  mention 
is  found  in  the  Periplus,  a  circumstance  which  would  appear 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  supposed  work  of  an  author,  who 
had  himself  navigated  those  seas,  and  been  indeed  their  first 
explorer.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  earlier 
editors  that  he  had  described  these  portions  of  the  world  in 
another  work,  specially  devoted  to  that  object :  a  supposition 
in  itself  not  improbable,  but  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

§  1().  Of  the  general  configuration,  or  geographical  relations, 
of  the  countries  and  seas  that  he  describes,  our  author  gives  us 
very  little  information.  He  in  one  passage  indeed  repeats  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  width  of  Asia  Minor  from  sea 
to  sea  (measured  from  Sinope  across  to  Soli  in  Cilicia)  was 
five  days'  journey  :^  and  in  another  states  the  breadth  of  Italy 
from  the  city  of  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  across  to  Pisa  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  shore  at  three  days'  journey  :®  but  these  vague 
estimates  are  almost  the  only  statements  of  the  kind  which  he 
has  furnished  us.*    His  distances  by  sea  are  almost  uniformly 


*  §  112.  The  notice  in  such  a  con- 
nection as  this  of  Attic  pottery  (w'po- 
fioy  *ATriKhv)  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
established  reputation  of  that  manu- 
facture. 

•  Tijs  Kfpviis  8i  rfi<rov  rd  MK^wa 
ovKtri  itrrl  irXorrek  8iA  fipaxvrriTa  floAor- 
rris  Koi  in}\hr  icol  if>uKos  .  .  .  A4yov<ri 
Be  rtyts  Toi/rous  rovs  AiOloiras  (those  on 
the  mainland  adjoining  Ceme)  mzp^icciy 
uuvex**  otKovmas  imevBtv  eis  AXyvrroy, 
Kal  that  rcUnriv  t^v  OdXarraif  <rwtx^* 


iucrijy  8i  cTvcu  r^v  Ai$6riv^  §  112.  He 
here  uses  the  term  &irH)  precisely  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  is  employed  by 
Herodotus.    (See  aboye,  p.  161.) 

'  §  102.  He  has,  however,  omitted 
to  add  the  important  words  c^^c^y^ 
iLvBpl  annexed  to  his  statement  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  34). 

•  §17. 

*  Tlje  two  statements  are  indeed 
widely  disconlant  if  compared  with  the 
reality.    The  actual  distance  from  the 
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gWen  ia  days*  voyages  :*  but  he  tells  us  in  one  place  that  he 
reckons  a  day's  voyage  as  corresponding  to  500  stadia,  and  a 
night's  voyage  (where  he  mentions  nights  and  days  consecu- 
tively)  as  equal  to  that  of  a  day.*  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  an  average  computation :  but  it  shows  clearly  what 
was  his  mode  of  estimating  distances :  he  ascertained  as  best 
he  could  the  length  of  the  voyage  by  the  number  of  days 
or  nights  actually  occupied,  without  any  attempt  to  compute 
the  distance  as  a  matter  of  measurement,  or  even  estimate, 
except  by  the  rough  process  of  rendering  the  number  of  days' 
voyage  into  stadia  on  the  general  average  thus  assumed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  author,  in  more  than  one 
passage,  sums  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  distances,  so  as  to 
give  the  total  length  of  the  paraplus  or  voyage  along  the  coast, 
with  all  its  windings  in  detail,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Tanais,  and  again  from  thence  to  the  Nile,  and  back  again 
to  the  Straits,  we  find  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  even  of  the  Euxine,  as  deduced  from  the 
number  of  days*  voyages  in  the  most  direct  line.  Probably 
our  author  did  not  conceive  such  a  calculation  to  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  his  little  work.  But  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  some  such  estimate  should  not  have  been 
made  even  before  his  time  by  more  systematic  geographers. 

His  other  statements  of  the  more  considerable  distances  will 
be  found  on  the  whole  very  accurate,  according  to  his  own 

Enzine  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the      which  in  this  respect  differ  from  all 
line  indicated,  exceeds  300  6.  miles  in      the  rest  of  the  work.    Probably  this 


a  straight  line,  while  that  across  Italy 
from  sea  to  sea  is  less  than  100  G.  miles, 
wiUiont  aUowing  for  the  distance  inland 
of  the  two  cities  named. 

'  Of  oourse  this  applies  only  to  the 
longer  cUstances.  The  shorter  distances 
(of  a  few  miles  only)  are  natnrally 


part  of  the  Periplus  was  deriyed  from 
a  different  authority. 

It  is  worth  notice  that  this  practice 
of  giying  the  distances  only  in  days^ 
yoyages,  and  not  in  stades,  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peri- 
plus of  Scylax  of  Garyanda  by  Maroi- 


giyen  in  stiules ;  and  for  this  reason  anus  of  Heradea  (^Epit.  Artemidor,  §  2, 

this  mode  of  measurement  is  frequently  p.  68).     It  is  therefore  probable  that 

employetl  in  describing  the  coasts  of  the  Periplus  known  to  that  author  (in 

Greece,  where    the    subdiyisions  are  the    fourth  century  a.d.)    under  the 

giyen  in  detail.    But  the  same  mode  name  of  Scylax  was  the  same  which 

of  computation  is  applied  also  to  the  we  now  possess. 
coasts  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  '  §  69. 
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mode  of  oompntation.  Thus  as  we  have  seen  his  estimates  of 
the  distances  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  and  from  Sardinia  to 
Sicily,  both  of  which  must  have  been  measured  in  a  direct 
line,'  are  yery  close  approximations  to  the  truth,  at  the  rate  of 
50  G.  miles  for  a  day's  voyage.  On  the  other  hand  he  calls  it 
a  voyage  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  most  favour • 
Me  circumstances^  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^ 
where  we  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  mean  a  rate  above  the 
average ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  distance  is  not  less 
than  800  G.  miles,  or  8000  stadia,  by  the  shortest  course  that 
a  ship  could  follow. 

§  17.  At  the  end  of  the  extant  Periplus  is  found  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  islands  known  to  the  author  in 
the  order  of  magnitude,  beginning  with  1.  Sardinia  as  the 
largest  of  all :  then  2.  Sicily.  3.  Crete.  4.  Cyprus.  5.  Euboea. 
6.  Cymus  (Corsica).  7.  Lesbos.  8.  Bhodes.  9.  Chios.  10.  Sa- 
mos.  11.  Corcyra.  12.  Casos.  13.  Cephallenia.  14.  Naxos* 
15.  Cos.  16.  Zacynthus.  17.  Lemnos.  18.  JEgina.  19.  Im- 
bros.  20.  Thasos.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  list  is 
the  superiority  given  to  Sardinia  over  Sicily,  in  which  respect 
the  author  is  at  variance  with  almost  all  other  ancient  writers 
on  geography,  as  well  as  with  the  received  opinion  of  his  own 
time.^  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the 
order  of  the  smaller  islands:  but  the  total  omission  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  so  superior  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  mentioned,  shows  how  imperfect  was 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  western  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 


'  PeripL  §  7.  I  lowing  aU   its  sinuoeitiefli,  but  little 

^  rov  KoXXiorov  irXoC,  §  111.    This  is  j  exoeeds  620  6.  miles.    But  here  it  was 

confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  elsewhere  '  impossible  to  hold  a  direct  course,  and 

calls  it  seven  days  and  seven  nights*  |  his  estimate  of  the  whole  was  merely 
Yoyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  limit      made  by  adding  together  the  separate 

of  Spain  (§  2),  a  distance  which,  if  i  distances  from  point  to  point, 

measured  along  the  coast,  without  fol-  ,       *  See  Note  B,  p.  406. 
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Section  2. — Aristotle. 

§  1.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  multifarious 
works  of  the  great  philosopher  Abistotle,  there  is  none 
specially  deyoted  to  geography.  The  loss  is  the  greater,  as 
such  a  treatise  would  have  afforded  us  a  clear  general  yiew 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  upon  this  subject, 
before  the  great  and  sudden  extension  of  their  geographical 
horizon,  arising  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  true 
that  two  of  his  extant  works,  the  Meteorologica  and  the  treatise 
On  the  !^eayens,*  contain  numerous  notices  connected  with 
physical  geography,  as  well  as  with  those  general  views  of  the 
cosmical  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
and  its  figure  and  position  in  the  system,  which  must  always 
form  the  basis  of  scientific  geography.  But  he  has  nowhere 
attempted  to  connect  these  with  the  descriptive  geography 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to 
that  habitable  world  which  was  throughout  the  sole  object 
of  investigation  with  the  Greek  geographers. 

After  passing  in  review  the  opinions  entertained  by  earlier 
philosophers,  from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras, — which  we  have 
already  briefly  examined — he  establishes  the  position  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  where  it  remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  including  the  fixed  stars,  revolve  around  it^  The 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  had  become,  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  a  generally  received  tenet  among  philosophers.  But 
he  demonstrates  it  in  two  different  methods;  first,  because 
this  is  the  form  which  matter  gravitating  to  a  centre  must 
necessarily  assume,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  things  do  gravitate 


'  n<p2  O^patfov.    There  is  no  doubt  and  belongs  to  a  mnch  later  age.   (See 

of  the  genuineness  of  this  work.    The  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Barth^emy 

treatise    "  On    the    Universe  "    wtpl  de  St.  Hilaire's  translution  of  the  Mc 

ic6fftunf  {De  Mundo)  on  the  contmry,  teorologica  (8vo,  Paris,  1863) ;  and  Sir 

which  is  found  in  our  collections  of  j  6.  Lewis's  History  of  Ancient  Astro- 

Aristotle's  works,    appended    to    the  '   nomy^  p.  218.) 

Meteorologica,  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  '       '  De  Oteloy  ii.  13, 14. 
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from  all  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  secondly,  by  the 
circular  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  during  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  he  rightly  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon.^  Both 
these  luminaries  he  considered  to  be  spheres — an  obvious  con- 
clusion ;  but  he  proceeded  to  infer  that  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  *  were  also  spherical  bodies,  which  of  course  in  his  day 
there  was  no  means  of  proving.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  itself  was  of  small 
dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  vast  distance  of  the  stars.^ 
This  he  inferred  from  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
fixed  stars,  as  viewed  from  different  points,  so  that  even  a 
moderate  change  of  place,  as  for  instance  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  notable  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  With  regard  to  its  positive  magnitude 
he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  certain  mathe* 
maticians,  to  whom  he  refers  without  naming  them,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  be  400,000  stadia  in  circumference.* 

§  2.  In  the  above  views  of  the  cosmieal  relations  of  the 
earth,  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  following,  or  rather  con- 
curring with,  those  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  which  had  been 
already  put  forth  nearly  a  generation  before ;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  adopting  them  as  already  established,  but  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  demonstrate  them  afresh.  Hence  he 
is  not  only  the  first  extant  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
their  statement,  but  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  the  original  author  of  the  system  thus  presented  to 
us.  The  works  of  Eudoxus  were  for  the  most  part  of  so 
distinctly  astronomical  a  character  that  they  scarcely  claim 


*  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  13,  '    tikvv  Zffoi    rh    fi^Bos    iu^a\oyl(fa6tu 

'  Ibid.  ii.  11.  irtip&mai  r^s  mpt^tptlas,  cis  rtTraod- 

'  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  14.     The  same  thing  xoyra  \4yov(nv  cTyat  fivptdHas  <rraSio9r. 

is  stiU  more  strongly  asserted  in  the  It  is  singular  that  this  refeieiioe   to 

Mdeoroiogica,  i.  14,  §  19,  where  he  says  certain  unknown  mathematicians,  has 

that  the  bulk  of  the  eartli  is  **  nothing,"  '    been  cited  by  many  modem  writers,  as 

in  comparison  with  the  heavens  that  ,   if  it  were  a  statement  matte  by  AristoUe 

surround  it.  |   himself,  and  entitled  to  implicit  revor* 

'  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  16.    koX  r&p  lu^inar  '   ence  as  such. 
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any  place  in  a  review  of  the  historical  progress  of  geo- 
graphy.^ 

§  3.  Aristotle  regarded  the  whole  "  habitable  world,"  as  it 
was  always  termed  by  Greek  geographers,  as  confined  to  the 
temperate  zone  between  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions. 
All  beyond  the  tropic  to  the  sonth  he  asserts  to  be  unin- 
habitable from  heat,  while  the  portions  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  Great  Bear  were  equally  uninhabitable  from  cold.  Hence 
the  habitable  world  had  natural  limits  in  breadth,  or  latitude ; 
while  it  had  none  such  in  length,  or  longitude;  the  tract 
between  the  Columns  of  Hercules  and  India  enjoying  a  tem- 
perature which  would  allow  of  its  being  inhabited  or  visited, 
had  not  the  extreme  points  been  separated  by  so  great  an 
extent  of  sea.^  He  adds  moreover  that  there  must  certainly 
be  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a  temperate  tract,  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  northern ;  though  he  refrains  from  making 
any  suggestion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  inhabited.'  The 
length  of  the  known  world,  from  India  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  he  considers  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three 
to  its  breadth,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  extreme  parts  of  Scythia.* 
Hence  he  justly  treats  with  ridicule  those  who  represented 
the  inhabited  world  as  circular;  an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  prevalent  in  his  day,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of 
Herodotus.^ 

§  4.  The  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  contain  numerous  specu- 


'  It  appears,  however,  tliat  EudoxuB 
left  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical 
character,  called  Tiis  wtpidosj  to  which 
Strabo  frequeDtly  refers,  though  ho 
gives  us  very  Ittllo  information  con- 
cerning it.  Bat  it  would  seem  to  have 
included  a  detailed  description  of 
Greece.  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  379;  ix.  p. 
890;  z.p.  465.) 

*  Meleorvlogiea,  ii.  5,  f§  13.  15. 

*  Ibid.  §  16.  He  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  for  this  region  there  would 
be  a  set  of  winds  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  northern  hemisphere ;  but  with 
relation  to  their  pole ;  the  south  wind 
answering  to  the  north  wind  in  our 


portion  of  the  world,  &c. 

•  Ibid.  §  14. 

'  Ibid.  §  13.  It  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  persistence  of  onco-established 
errors,  that  tliis  idea  should  have  still 
maintained  its  ground.  But  Aris- 
totle's expression  certainly  points  to  it 
as  the  customary  mode  of  drawing  maps 
in  his  day.  Atb  koI  ytKoltas  ypdpovtri 
¥vv  rhs  irtpi69ovs  r^s  7^;.  Perhaps  the 
notion  that  the  eartti  was  sphericul, 
which  hftd  become  established  among 
philosophers,  tended  by  a  confusion  of 
ideas  to  fortify  the  supposition  that  the 
world  in  the  popular  sensa  (1}  oUoviiiinji) 
was  also  round. 
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lations  upon  finbjects  closely  connected  with  physical  geograpby, 
such  as  the  winds,  the  changes  of  weather,  with  their  accom- 
panying phenomena  of  rain,  hail,  &c.,  earthquakes  and  their 
causes ;  and  t]ie  more  slow  and  gradual  changes  in  the  con- 
formation of  lands  and  seas.  Among  these  last  he  correctly 
points  out  the  process  of  alluvial  deposition  by  which  in  so 
many,  places  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea,  and  especially 
in  the  Palus  Maeotis,  which,  as  he  affirms,  was  continually 
becoming  shallower,  and  would  no  doubt  be  one  day  entirely 
filled  up,  and  converted  into  dry  land.*  He  adverts  also  to 
the  currents  by  which  that  sea  fiowed  into  the  Pontus,  and 
that  again  into  the  ^gean ;  but  erroneously  considers  them 
as  connected  with  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  several  seas, 
supposing,  or  rather  assuming,  that  the  Palus  Maeotis  was 
shallower*  than  the  Euxine,  that  again  than  the  ^gean,  and 
the  ^gean  than  the  Sicilian  Sea,  which  with  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  the  deepest  of  alL  The  sea  outside  the  Columns  on  the 
contrary  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  a  notion  generally 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  muddy  and  shallow,  and 
little  agitated  by  winds.^  It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  notice 
of  the  external  Ocean,  or  its  tides,  a  phenomenon  so  striking 
to  the  Greeks  in  general,  is  found  in  this  treatise.  Indeed 
the  very  name  of  the  Ocean  occurs  only  in  one  passage,  in 
reference  to  the  notions  of  "  the  ancients  "  concerning  it' 

§  5.  Almost  the  only  passage  in  the  Meteorologica  in  which 
Aristotle  has  entered  into  any  detailed  statements  of  a  strictly 

*  Meteorologica,  i.  14,  §  29.  The  same  |  nkbw  jcaXcirai'  jccd  6  'Ajreay^s,  vMpt^imm 
speculation,  as  we  skull  see,  was  re-  i^m^s.  o.  8,  §  8).  The  whole  of  this 
vived  by  Polybios.  '  section,  in  which  the  author  notices 

*  Ibid.  ii.  1,  §S  12, 13. 
>  Ibid.  §  14.    The  notion  that  this 

outer  sea  was  undibturbed  by  winds 
(JSewvoa)  shows  how  little  it  was  known 
to  Greek  mariners. 

*  Ibid.  i.  9,  §  6.      In  the  spurious 
treatise  De  Mundo  on  the  contrary  the  i   the  unquestionable  stamp  of  a  much 
Ocean  is  distinctly  described  as  sur-  '  more  advanced  stage  of  geographioal 
rounding  the  whole  earth,  and  as  iden-  i  knowledge  than  tluit  of  the  age  of 
tieal  with ''the  Atbintic  Sea"    (OcAa-   ,   Aristotle. 

yo\  Zt  rh  fiiy  f^o»  T^s  olxovfityfis  'ArAai'-   , 


**  the  two  very  large  islands  caUed  the 
Britannic,  Albion  and  lerae"  {ir  ro&r^ 
yt  ii^v  vriffoi  fUyttrrai  re  nryx'^vo'tF 
oScrdi  9vo,  BpfTcviical  Acy^/icrau,  "AKQwr 

&v^  Tohs  KcAro^f  iccf/iffKeu,  §  13)  bears 
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geogiaphical  character  is  that  in  which^  after  pointing  out 
that  abnost  all  great  rivers  took  their  rise  in  great  mountain 
ranges,  he  proceeds  to  add  examples  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 
'^It  is  thus  that  in  Asia  most  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  largest 
me  descend  from  the  mountain  which  is  called  Pamasos; 
and  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  all  the 
mountains  that  are  situated  towards  the  winter  sunrise  "  (the 
south-east).^  "  For  directly  after  you  have  crossed  this,  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  outer  sea,  the  limit  of  which  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  Now 
from  this  there  flow,  among  other  rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the 
Choaspes  and  the  Araxes ;  of  which  last  the  Tanais  is  a  branch, 
which  parts  off  and  flows  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Indus 
also  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  chain,  which  has  the  largest 
stream  of  all  rivers.  From  the  Caucasus  in  like  manner  there 
flow  many  rivers,  of  great  size,  as  well  as  surpassing  numbers, 
among  which  is  the  Phasis.  Now  the  Caucasus  is  the  largest 
mountain  towards  the  summer  rising  (the  north-east),  both 
in  extent  and  height.  ....  Again  it  is  from  the  Pyrene, 
which  is  a  mountain  towards  the  equinoctial  setting  {t.e.  due 
west)  in  Celtica,  that  both  the  Istrus  and  the  Tartessus  flow : 
the  latter  towards  the  sea  beyond  the  Columns,  while  the 
Istrus,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the  other  rivers  towards  the  north, 
most  take  their  rise  in  the  Arkynian  mountains,  which  are 
both  in  extent  and  height  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  under  the  Great  Bear  itself  (in  the  extreme  north)  beyond 
the  farthest  limit  of  Scythia,  are  the  mountains  called  Ehi- 
peean,  concerning  the  magnitude  of  which  many  tales  are  told 
that  are  clearly  fabulous."  ^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  utterly  confused 
notion  than  this  passage  presents  of  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  rivers  both  of  the  east  and  the 


*  The  phrase  of  the  winter  gunriBe 
and  snniiet,  and  conversely,  the  summer 
rising  and  setting,  are  here  used,  as  they 
always  are  hy  Straho,  to  desigoate  the 


intermediate  quarters  of  the  heavens 
(the  N.E.,  S.E.,  Ac.),  though  of  course 
not  corresponding  to  them  correctly. 
«  Meteardogicoy  i.  13,  §§  15-22. 
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west.  Mount  Parnasus  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  later  times  Paropamisus  or  Paropanisus : 
the  name  being  wilfully  assimilated  to  the  familiar  form  of 
Parnassus :  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  Araxes  is 
confused  with  the  laxartes,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
Tanais  long  continued  to  be  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  of 
Greek  geography.  But  the  mention  of  the  Choaspes  in  con- 
nection with  this  system  is  strangely  erroneous,  if  the  rirer 
of  that  name  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  be  intended.*  Nor  is 
it  true  that  the  Caucasus  gives  rise  to  many  great  rivers. 
Aristotle  himself  indeed  was  only  able  to  mention  the  Phasis, 
which  notwithstanding  its  mythical  celebrity  is  but  an  unim- 
portant stream,  as  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  such 
as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.^  The  whole  passage  indeed 
clearly  shows  how  little  progress  had  been  made  from  the  days 
of  Herodotus  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Asia. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  west  and  north  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  his  notions  were  still  more  vague  and  erroneous. 
He  had  indeed  heard  the  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  mountain 
chain  in  the  west  of  Gaul  ;^  but  preposterously  makes  them 
the  source  of  the  Ister  or  Danube,  while  he  ignores  altogether 
the  far  greater  chain  of  the  Alps.  His  Axkynian  mountains 
in  the  north  are  evidently  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  Herky- 
nian  forest  in  Germany,  a  name  which  we  shall  find  again 
appearing  in  a  vague  manner  among  the  Greek  geographers 
before  they  had  any  definite  knowledge  concerning  it.    But 


*  It  IB  however  more  probable  that  the  |  flanks ;  an  entirely  eironeons  idea — ^ifae 


Choaspes  here  mentioned  may  be  in- 
tended for  the  river  of  Cabul,  which  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  general  Cophen, 
but  according  to  Strabo  received  a 
tributary  named  the  Choaspes  (Strab. 
XV.  1,  p  '697).  But  even  in  this  case 
Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  oou- 
fonnded  it  with  the  far  more  celebrated 
river  of  the  same  name. 

®  Ho  tells  us  nlso  that  the  Caucasus 
was  said  to  have  many  lakes  on  its  ! 


absence  of  lakes  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  that  great 
mountain  chain. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the 
river  Tartessus  would  show  some  idea 
of  the  connection  of  the  Pyrenees  with 
Spain,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  river  is  here  intended ;  but  the 
name  was  always  connected  with  the 
southern  regions  of  the  peninsula. 
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at  the  same  time  he  could  not  divest  his  mind  from  the  fiction 
of  the  Bhipsean  mountains  in  the  far  norths  '*  from  which  (he 
adds)  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  largest  size,  next  to  the 
Ister,  are  said  to  derive  their  sources."® 

In  regard  to  Africa  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  infdrmation 
should  be  still  more  imperfect :  but  it  is  unintelligible  that, 
while  mentioning  the  Nile  as  rising  in  the  Silver  Mountains 
(Argyrus  Mons),  the  only  other  names  that  he  notices  are  those 
of  the  ^gon,  and  the  Nyses — both  of  them  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  but  which  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  ^Ethiopian 
mountains --and  the  Chremetes,  which  flowed  into  the  outer 
sea,  a  name  equally  unknown  to  later  geographers.* 

§  7.  We  see  therefore  that,  while  Aristotle's  views  of  the 
physical  and  meteorological  conditions  connected  with  geo- 
graphy, were  decidedly  in  advance  of  those  of  earlier  writers, 
his  knowledge  of  the  positive  geography  of  the  inhabited 
world  was  still  very  imperfect,  as  well  as  limited.  His  Meteo- 
rologica  were  certainly  published  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  had  given  a  sudden  extension  to  the 
horizon  of  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction.^ 

In  one  respect  indeed  his  adherence  to  the  old  ideas, 
generally  received  in  his  time,  preserved  him  from  an  error, 
which  obtained  general  acceptance  among  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers for  the  next  three  centuries.  He  states  distinctly 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  isolated,  and  is  inhabited  all 
round.^  We  have  already  seen  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
Herodotus ;  but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  contrary  view  pre- 


fu^ii  T^  "larpay  r&v  iKKuv  irorofkiv 
ipT9v$€P,  &s  ^wriy.  Ibid.  {  20. 


note.) 

'  We  have  no  positive  evidence  con- 
oerning  the  date  of  the  MeteorologioOj 


These  woitlB  doubtless  refer  to  the      bnt  it  may  safely  be  assigned  to  about 
Bfwrthenes,  and  the  other  great  rivers      b.o.  841-330. 


of  Scythia,  which  are   not  otherwise 
mentioned. 

*  The  suggestion  of  some  modem 
irriters,  who  would  identify  the  Chre- 
metes with  the  Senegal,  is  certainly 
very  fiu-fetched ;  bnt  M.  Bureau  de  la 


'  ii.  1,  §  10.  At  the  same  time  he 
commits  the  mistake  of  supposing  the 
Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct seas,  instead  of  two  names  for  the 
same  (1)  8*  "fpKoyia  iea\  Keurrla  Ktx^- 
pifffxh'eu   re   rairifs   Koi   rtpioiKO^fifyau 


Maile  goes  still  fiarther,  and  supposes  k6k\^).    To  suppose  that  he  had  any 

it  to  bo  the  Zaire  or  Congo !    (See  knowledge  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  U  most 

Forbiger,  Geographies  vol.  ii.  p.   881,  improbable. 
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Tailed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  actual  observation :  and  this  error  was  strangely 
perpetuated  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.* 

§  8,  In  connection  with  the  view  above  referred  to,  of  the 
shallow  and  muddy  character  of  the  outer  sea,  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  advert  to 
the  mythical  tale  of  the  supposed  island  of  Atlantis,  so  fully 
developed  by  Plato  in  his  two  well-known  dialogues,  the 
TimeBUs  and  the  Critias.*  That  the  account  there  given  of 
this  vast  island — larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  united,  which 
filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Ocean  west  of  the  Columns — 
is  a  mere  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  framework  to 
his  philosophical  speculations,  and  is  no  more  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  having  any  basis  in  historical  fact,  than  the 
tale  of  Er  the  Pamphylian  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Bepublic, 
appears  to  me  unquestionable.  The  great  exaggerations  as  to 
numbers,  and  especially  the  carrying  back  of  the  supposed 
events  to  a  period  nine  thousand  years  before,  seem  purposely 
designed  to  impart  to  the  whole  story  an  obviously  mythical 
character,  with  which  it  would  be  a  natural  trait  of  artistic 
invention  to  connect  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  shallow  and 
muddy  nature  of  the  Western  Ocean,  by  supposing  it  to  result 
from  the  subsidence  of  this  imaginary  island.*  Whether  this 
mode  of  accounting  for  what  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  days  of  Plato  to  be  an  undpubted  fact,  was  first  invented 
by  the  philosopher  himself,  or  was  an  inference  already  drawn 
by  earlier  speculators  from  the  obscure  reports  of  Phoenician 
navigators,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But  in  either  case 
it  appears  to  be  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  geological  myth 
— an  attempt  to  account  for  (supposed)  existing  phenomena 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  concerning  which  there 
was  no  real  information.^ 


'  The  spurious  treatise  De  Mundo 
follows  this  later  view,  and  describes, 
though  Dot  very  clearly,  t-he  outer  sea 
as  communicating,  '^  through  a  long  and 
narrow  channel,    with  the  Hyrcanian 


and  Caspian  (c.  3,  §  12). 

*  Plato,  TinuBus,  c.  5, 6  ;  CWfios,  c 
3,8. 

«  Plato,  TirMBus  and  Scholia. 

*  As  the  purely  imaginary  chazscter 
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The  only  connection  with  our  present  subject  of  the  Platonic 
myth,  consists  in  the  testimony  it  affords  to  this  generally 
received  belief  in  the  unnavigable  character  of  the  outer  sea ; 
a  belief  which  would  be  naturally  encouraged,  if  not  originally 
propagated,  by  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  navigators, 
who  sought  to  deter  those  of  other  nations  from  extending 
their  voyages  in  this  direction.  But  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  re- 
presenting the  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Himilco  into  these 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  as  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Hanno,' 
which  we  have  already  examined,  these  notions  might  reason- 
ably be  taken  as  resting  upon  positive  observation.  For  it 
appears  certain  that  Himilco  represented  his  progress  as  having 
been  checked  by  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  force  in  the  winds,  the  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  of 
the  sea,  and  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  which  obstructed  the 
motion  of  the  ship.®  It  is  very  probably  on  this  report  that 
the  ideas  so  long  current  among  the  Greeks  were  originally 
based. 


of  the  AUantis  of  Plato  has  been  dis-  viewB    of   modern   writera — some    of 

pnted  by  many  writers,  both  in  ancient  whom  have  even  imagined  the  snp- 

and  modem  times,  I  rejoice  to  find  my  ,  posed  tradition  to  have  reference  to 

Tiew  npon  the  subject  confirmed  by  America  (I) — I  most  refer  my  readers 

the  hign  anthority  of  Professor  Jowett.  to  the  artide  inst  cited. 

The  author  of  the  article  Atlantis  in  ]       '  Plin.  H,  N,  ii.  67,  §  169. 

Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo-  .       '  Fest  Avien.  Ora  Maritimaj  ty. 

grapihy,  appears   to   me  disposed  to  115-130,  40^-415.    The  subject  of  this 

attadi  too  much  value  to  the  myth  in  \  voyage  of  Himiloo  wiU  be  more  fuUy 

question,  and  especially  to  its  oriented  I  inve8tig|ated  in  a  future  chapter,  in 

origin,  of  which  I  see  no  evidence,  connection  with  the  geographical  work 

ezi-ept  the  statement  of  Plato  himseli,  of  Bufus  Festus  Avienus,  to  whom  we 

that  it  was  derived  from  the  priests  of  are  indebted  for  what  little  information 

Salfl   in    Egypt.     For  the  divergent  ,   we  possess  oonoerning  it. 


2  D  2 
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NOTE  A,  p.  385. 

AGE  OF  SCYLAX. 

The  data  afforded  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Periplus  itself 
for  determining  its  age,  which  have  been  collected  by  Niebuhr 
{Kleine  Schri/tisn^  vol.  i.  pp.  105-130  ;  translated  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  vol.  i.  pp.  245-279),  Ukert  (Geogr.  der  Orieehen  u.  Bomer, 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  285-297),  Letronne  (Fragmens  des  Poemes  Cfio' 
graphiqaes^  pp.  165-262),  nnd  other  writers  are  well  summed  up  by 
C.  MtiUer  in  his  edition  of  the  Geographi  6r»ci  Minores  (^Prole- 
gomena, p.  xliii.).  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention  the  more  important 
and  conclusive  of  them.  The  mention  of  Thurii  in  Italy  (not 
founded  till  B.C.  444),  of  Heraclea  in  ihQ  same  country,  founded  in 
B.C.  433,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily  (about  b.c.  394),  of  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  which  did  not  exist  before  B.C.  408,  and  of  Amphipolis, 
which  was  first  settled  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  437— are  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  work  in  question  cannot 
have  been  composed  till  after  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.g.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or 
of  any  of  the  numerous  cities  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, is  equaUy  conclusive  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  it  within  narrower  limits :  but 
the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  fact  that 
it  could  hardly  have  beeen  composed  before  the  accession  of  Philip 
of  Maoedon. 

1.  We  find  mention  in  the  Periplus  of  the  cities  of  Ancona,  Issa, 
and  Pharus  in  the  Adriatic,  all  three  of  which  were  founded  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  about  b.c.  385.  2.  The 
Qauls  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  *'  having  been  left  there 
after  the  expedition"  (§  18),  evidently  that  in  which  they  took 
Home  B.c.  390.  3.  The  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony  at 
Neapolis,  near  Datum  on  the  Thracian  coast,  which  took  place  in 
B.C.  360,  is  particularly  mentioned  (§  67).  4.  Theodosia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  appears  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
that  region  :  this  was  first  established  by  Leucon,  king  of  Bosporus, 
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between  ac.  393  and  355.  5.  Messenia  is  separately  described  as 
an  independent  oountry,  thus  indicating  a  period  subsequent  to 
B.a  370.  6.  The  towns  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  are  assigned 
to  the  Phocians,  to  whose  territory  they  were  first  annexed  in 
B.C.  353. 

It  is  diffionlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  ^e  date  more  closely 
than  this:  on  the  one  hand  the  mention  of  Olynthus,  which 
was  destroyed  in  b.g.  347,  as  a  city  still  existing — would  seem  to 
place  it  before  that  year:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  inferred  by 
G.  MttUer  from  the  mention  of  Echinus  in  Thessaly  as  a  city  of  the 
lifffth'ans  and  from  that  of  Naupactus  as  an  ^tolian  city  (§  62)  that 
it  must  be  brought  down  to  the  last  years  of  Philip's  reign.  But 
the  arguments  from  these  two  last  points  are  not  conclusive,  as  we 
do  not  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  transactions  alluded  to : 
and  it  appears  safer  to  acquiesoe  in  the  conclusion  of  Kiebuhr,  who 
assigns  it  to  the  peiiod  between  b.c.  360  and  348. 

The  determination  of  the  excust  period  of  the  composition  of  this 
little  treatise  is  however  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It 
would  be  far  more  valuable  if  we  were  able  to  determine  how  far 
it  really  represents  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  its  compilation,  and  how  far  it  may  be  based  upon  pre- 
viously existing  materials,  belonging  to  an  earlier  period.  There 
are  certainly  indications  that  our  Periplus  was  derived  from  different 
authorities,  of  very  different  degrees  of  value  (see  on  this  point 
Letronne,  Ix.  pp.  168-174)  :  indeed  it  could  hardly,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  otherwise  :  and  we  know  from  abundant  evidence  in  later 
times,  and  in  the  case  of  far  superior  writers,  how  little  pains  was 
often  taken  to  distinguish  the  materials  thus  employed.  Unfor- 
tunately the  means  of  discriminating  are,  in  the  present  ease,  almost 
wholly  wanting :  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  work  as  we 
find  it.  llie  text,  which  is  derived  only  from  a  single  MS.,  is 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  occasionally  without  doubt  interpolated : 
though  the  absence  of  all  notices  relating  to  a  time  latef  than  that 
of  Alexander  fortunately  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  extensive 
interpolation.  But  even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  and  for  the  barbarisms  of  later  copyists,  the 
style  remains  snch  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  belonging  to  the  age 
of  Philip.  Hence  C.  Mtiller  (Prolegomena,  p.  xlix.)  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  the  work  actually  preserved  to  us  is  only  a 
meagre  compendium  of  the  original — the  work  of  a  grammarian  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era.     It  is,  howevei*. 
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difficult  to  undorstand  what  could  have  been  the  object  of  such  an 
abridgement  at  so  late  a  period  :  and  it  seeifts  impossible  to  belieye 
that  any  late  writer,  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  work  for  his  own 
purposes,  would  have  refrained  altogether  from  any  allusion  to  the 
great  cities  that  had  sprung  up  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  timp  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  It  is 
this  which  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  Feriplus.  Mutilated  and 
corrupt  as  it  unfortunately  is,  we  may  yet  rely  upon  its  information, 
wherever  it  still  remains  intelligible,  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  than  any  other  extant  geographical  treatise,  and  giving  us 
a  picture  of  the  Greek  world,  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  oonquests. 


NOTE  B,  p.  394. 

ORDER   OF   ISLANDS   IN   THE   MEDITERRANEAN. 

A  passage  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  Alexis,  a  comic  writer 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (Fr.  30,  ed.  Meineke), 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  seven  larf^^est  islands  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, and  this  statement  may  naturally  be  taken  as  representing  the 
received  tradition  on  the  subject.  He  gives  them  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Sicily.  2.  Sardinia.  3.  Corsica.  4.  Crete.  5.  Euboea. 
6.  Cyprus.  7.  Lesbos.  That  these  seven  were  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  came  indeed  to  be  an  admitted  fact,  but  there 
was  some  discrepancy  with  regard  to  their  order,  especially  in 
respect  to  Corsica.  Timsdus  alone  took  the  same  view  with  Scylax 
in  placing  Sardinia  before  Sicily ;  and  he  added  that  the  largest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  was  the  next  largest  *'  after  the  seven  "  :  for 
which  he  is  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  asserts  that  he  is  quite 
mistaken ;  '*  for  that  there  are  many  others  larger."  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  island  of  Majorca  is  not  only  entitled  to  rank  next  after 
Lesbos,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  that  island.  The  order 
given  by  Tinueus  is :  1.'  Sardinia.  2.  Sicily.  3.  Cyprns.  4.  Crete. 
5.  Euboea.  6.  Corsica.  7.  Lesbos  (ap.  Strab.  L  c).  Diodoi*u8  gives 
them  in  the  same  order  (Y.  17)  except  that  he  places  Sicily  firsts 
adding  that  Sardinia  was  nearly  the  same  size.  The  priority  of 
Sicily  was  generally  recognised  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times, 
until  Admiral  Smyth  ascertained  by  actual  survey  that  Sardinia 
was  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two.     (Smyth^s  Mediterranean,  p.  28.) 


^^^^■^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXPEDITION  OF  ALEXANDER. 


Section  1. — Campaigna  in  Central  and  Western  Ada. 

§  1.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia  marks 
an  era  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  progress  of  geography^ 
than  in  the  political  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  not 
merely,  or  eyen  principally,  by  its  immediate  results  that  it 
produced  so  great  a  change,  but  by  the  opening  it  afforded  for 
subsequent  exploration,  and  especially  for  the  more  careful 
examination  of  countries  already  known  to  the  Greeks  in  a 
general  way,  but  with  which  they  were  still  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  already  possessed 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  Persian  Empire,  of  the 
satrapies  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  tribes  and  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited.  But  we  have  seen  also  how 
fiur  he  was  from  possessing  an  accurate  or  complete  geo- 
gtaphical  idea  of  the  countries  in  question.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Greeks  knew  more  than  this  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  residence  of  Greek 
physicians  and  others  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  continually 
increasing  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  had  doubtless  led  to  a  fuller  and 
more  acctirate  knowledge  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia;  but 
with  the  remoter  regions  of  the  continent — known  in  later 
days  as  Upper  Asia — they  had  still  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  vast  tracts  of  the  plateau  of  Iran — constituting  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Persian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  India,  were  still 
known  to  them  almost  in  name  only.    Even  after  the  con- 
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quests  of  Alexander,  the  limits  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
were  extended  but  very  little  way  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Persia,  but  within  these  limits  their  informa- 
tion had  attained  a  vastly  increased  degree  of  clearness  and 
certainty — exceeding  indeed  in  some  instances  that  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period  down  to  quite  modem  times. 

So  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont and  prepared  to  lead  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King,  that  his  campaigns — especially 
after  the  death  of  Dariiis, — ^may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  exploring  expedition;  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  they  were  generally  taken  by  subsequent  geo- 
graphers as  the  basis  of  their  description  of  the  countries  in 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  conqueror,  and  trace  the  course  of  his  triumphant  march 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Sutledge. 

§  2.  His  campaigns  in  Europe,  previous  to  crossing  over 
into  Asia,  may  be  passed  over  with  but  slight  notice,  as 
being  in  themselves  of  comparatively  little  interest;  besides 
which  the  information  we  possess  concerning  them  is  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  geographical 
details.  In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Triballians  (b.c. 
335),  he  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan), 
carrying  by  force  of  arms  a  mountain  pass  which  is  described 
as  steep  and  difficult ;  then  descending  into  the  plains  he 
defeated  the  Triballians  in  a  decisive  action,  and  afterwards 
advanced  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Triballians  and  other  Thracians  had 
taken  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  river  called  Pence,  where 
Alexander  was  unable  to  attack  them ;  but  he  made  a  demon- 
stration of  force  by  crossing  the  river  with  a  portion  of  his 
army  in  the  face  of  the  Getae,  who  were  assembled  to  oppose 
his  passage,  but  who  fled  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  landing  his  troops.  Alexander  was  too  wary  to 
follow  them,  and  after  burning  one  of  their  towns,  situated 
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but  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  he  recrossed  the  Danube 
without  loss.^ 

This  exploit  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
instance,  after  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Darius,  in  which  an 
invader  had  crossed  the  great  river  Ister,  and  for  this  reason 
it  appears  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
many  of  which  hastened  to  send  embassies  to  the  young  con- 
queror. But  neither  the  place  where  he  effected  this  passage, 
nor  that  where  he  crossed  the  range  of  the  Balkan  can  be 
determined.  The  island  of  Pence,  where  the  fugitive  Thracians 
took  refuge,  is  indeed  usually  identified  with  the  large  island 
to  which  that  name  was  given  by  Strabo  and  later  writers, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  different  arms  of  the  Danube 
near  its  mouth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  march  of 
Alexander  to  have  extended  to  this  part  of  the  river,^  and  the 
island  here  meant  was  doubtless  one  of  the  many  small  islands 
that  occur  in  the  Danube,  throughout  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  Triballi,  against  whom  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  specially  directed— perhaps  out  of  revenge  for  the 
defeat  sustained  at  their  hands  by  his  father  Philip'— appear, 
80  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  to  have  occupied  the  region 
now  known  as  Servia,  extending  from  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Balkan ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining  by 
which  of  the  passes  Alexander  forced  his  way  across  that 
mountain  barrier.  The  whole  account  of  the  campaign  as 
given  by  Arrian,  though  derived  from  the  high  authority  of  ^ 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory — 
at  least  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 

Two  points  of  interest  may  however  be  noticed.    We  learn 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Getae,  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 


'  Airian,  Anabans,  i.  c.  1-4. 

*  This  IB  the  ooDoluaion  of  Mr. 
6io(e  (Hittoryof  Oreeoe,  vol.  zii.  p.  83, 
note^  in  whioh  I  entirely  concur. 
StniDo  indeed,  who  evidently  wrote 
(m  vreU  as  Arrian)  with  the  narratiye 
of  Ptolemy  before  him,  seems  to  have 


had  no  donbt  that  the  island  of  Pence 
here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
which  he  elsewhere  describes  (from 
other  authorities)  as  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  (Strab.  vii.  pp. 
301,  305).  But  this  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  '  Justin,  ix.  8. 
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dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  south  of  the  Danube/  were 
now  to  be  found  only  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  had 
already  occupied  the  same  position  which  they  continued  to 
maintain  for  centuries  afterwards.*  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  among  the  different  nations  and 
tribes  that  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  this  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation  created  by  his  daring  passage  of  the 
Danube,  we  find  mention  of  one  from  the  Celts  or  Grauls 
"who  dwelt  upon  the  Ionian  Gulf"  (i.e.  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic) ;  •  the  first  occasion  probably  on  which  the  Greeks 
had  any  direct  intercourse  with  a  people  who  were  before  long 
to  inflict  upon  them  such  severe  disasters.  They  are  described 
by  Arrian  (evidently  copying  Ptolemy)  as  "men  of  tall 
stature,  and  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  themselves."  Their 
only  apprehension,  as  they  proudly  answered  to  the  young 
monarch,  was  "  lest  the  sky  should  fall  upon  their  heads." 

§  3.  Alexander  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  lUyrians^ 
where  he  reduced  a  strong  fortress  named  Pelion  (situated 
somewhere  near  the  Lake  Lychnidus),  and  defeated  a  large 
force  of  the  Taulantians, — a  tribe  who  occupied  the  western 
parts  of  Illyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  but  who  had  on  this  occasion 
come  to  the  support  of  their  eastern  neighbours.  He  was 
still  with  his  army  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Illyricum,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  defection  of  the 
*  Thebans ;  and  with  that  promptitude  of  decision  and  celerity 
of  movement  which  were  among  his  leading  characteristics^ 
he  marched  at  once,  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Pindua  to 
Pelinna  in  Thessaly,'  and  from  thence  without  a  moment's 


♦  Herodot.  iv.  93,  v.  3.    Bee  Chapter 
VI.  p.  166. 

*  It  appears  that  these  Oets  were 
not  mere  roaming  trihes,  but  practised 


Arrian,  L  4,  §  1). 

•  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  4,  §§  6-^.     See 
also  Strabo,  viii.  p.  301. 

'  In  regard  to  the  topography  of  this 


agriculture  and  must  therefore  have  |  campaign,  see  Leake's  Northern  Greece^ 

had  settled  abodes.    When  Alexander  |  vol.  iii.  pp.  328, 324.    But  the  aoeoaot 

crosi-ed  the  river  with  one  division  of  given  by  Arrian  is  so  meagre,  that  it 

his  ariliy  he  advanced  under  cover  of  a  |  is  impossible  to  follow  his  movemeuts 

heavy  crop  of  com  (Xrilotf  airov  0aO6,  in  detail. 
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delay  into  BcBotia.  So  rapid  were  his  moyements  that  he  had 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Boeotia  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Onchestus  within  a  short  distance  of  Thebes,  before  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  had  any  information  of  his  march.^ 
The  brilliancy  of  this  decisiye  exploit  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
his  subsequent  operations  in  countries  even  more  remote  and 
imknown  than  the  Illyrian  highlands. 

§  4.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.o.  334  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont;  and  his  decisive  victory  at  the 
Gianicus,'  almost  immediately  afterwards,  opened  the  way  for 
him  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  however 
by  no  means  in  haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  thus 
presented  to  him,  and  before  attempting  to  advance  against 
the  Great  King,  he  was  careful  to  secure  his  communications 
with  the  sea,  and  to  establish  his  base  of  operations  along  the 
coast  of  the  ^gean.  Hence,  after  possessing  himself  of  the 
important  position  of  Sardis — a  fortress  reputed  to  be  impreg- 
nable, but  which  was  yielded  by  the  Persian  governor  without 
striking  a  blow — he  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Caria,  where  the  long  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nassus  occupied  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  winter  that  he  was  able  to 
advance  into  Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  submitted  to  him 
without  resistance ;  and  he  £rom  thence  continued  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Famphylia  by  Phaselis,  Perga  and 
Aspendus,  as  far  as  Side.  His  object  in  following  this  line  of 
route  was,  by  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  these  maritime 
cities,  to  secure  possession  of  the  sea-coast,  and  guard  against 
the  operations  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  at  this  time 
under  the  command  of  the  able  and  enterprising  Greek 
general  Memnon. 

Having  accomplished  this  purpose  he  directed  his  course 


*  Arrian,  Anab,  i.  7,  §  5. 

*  This  oelebnted  stream,  reodered 
80  famous  in  history  by  the  victory  of 
AlexaDder,  is  one  of  tne  many  small 
riyen  that  descend  from  the  slopes  of 


Mount  Ida  to  the  Propontis.  It  is  now 
called  the  Khodja  Su,  and  flows  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Priapus. 
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northwards  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  advancing  b^ 
Termessus  and  Sagalassus  to  Celsense  in  Phrygia.  On  this 
line  of  march  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  country  of  the  Pisidians,  a  barbarian  and  warlike 
people,  who  had  always  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  Persian  Empire,^  and  who  now  appeared  in  arms  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Alexander 
himself  though  he  defeated  them  in  more  than  one  engage- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  passage  through  their 
country,  was  content  with  a  little  more  than  nominal  sub- 
mission, and  left  them  still  in  possession  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  The  Pisidians  indeed  seem  to  have  retained  a 
state  of  virtual  independence  in  the  wild  ranges  of  Mount 
Taurus  until  they  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Bomans.^ 

§  5.  Phrygia  on  the  contrary  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  regular  province ;  a  Macedonian  governor  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  Persian  satrap.  From  Celsenae  Alexander  marched 
northwards  as  far  as  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  which 
he  reached  early  in  the  year  B.C.  333 ;  here  he  halted  for  some 
time,  and  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio,  who  had  been  detached 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  proceed  from  Sardis  through  Lydia 
into  Phrygia ;  as  well  as  by  considerable  reinforcements  from 
Europe.  It  is  not  clear  what  induced  him  to  move  so  far  to 
the  north  ;^  but  he  appears  to  have  been  detained  at  Gordium, 
not  only  by  the  necessity  of  reposing  his  troops  after  their 
winter  campaign,  but  by  apprehensions  of  the  plans  of 
Memnon,  who  was  carrying  on  successful  operations  in  the 
iEgean  with  the  Persian  fleet,  where  he  had  already  reduced 
the  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  and  was  meditating  a  descent 
in  Greece  itself.  The  untimely  death  of  Memnon  just  at  this 
juncture  delivered  Alexander  from  all  apprehensions  in  this 
quarter;  and  he  now  at  once  prepared  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  seek  an  encounter  with  the  Great  King.  It 
was  from  this  time  that  his  expedition  assumed  the  character 


^  8ee  Chapter  X.  p.  345.  '  Btrab.  sii.  p.  571. 

•  Note  A,  p.  466. 
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of  an  Anabasis,  or  march  up  the  country,  and  resembles  in 
some  degree  that  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  follow. 

§  6.  From  Gordium  Alexander  advanced  to  Ancyra,  where 
he  receiyed  the  submission  of  the  Paphlagonians,  who  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  virtual 
independence  as  they  had  alii^ays  maintained  under  the 
Persians,  being  nominally  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Phrygia,  but  exempted  even  from  the  payment 
of  tribute/  We  have  no  details  as  to  his  subsequent  march 
from  Ancyra  through  Cappadocia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus^ 
where  he  encamped  on  the  same  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
seventy  years  before  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Cilician  Gates.'  This  formidable  pass — the  strength  of 
which  appears  to  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  Alexander 
himself  as  much  as  it  had  done  that  of  Xenophon^ — was 
abandoned  without  resistance  by  the  Persian  troops  who 
occupied  it ;  and  the  king  descended  without  opposition  into 
the  plain  of  Cilicia,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  city 
of  Tarsus.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
severe  attack  of  illness ;  when  convalescent  from  this,  instead 
of  advancing  at  once  into  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the 
south-west,  reduced  the  cities  of  Soli  and  Anchialus,  and 
compelled  the  neighbouring  mountain  tribes  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  he  had  already  dispatched  Parmenio  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  occupy  the  strong  passes  which  afforded  the 
only  communication  between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the  military 
importance  of  which  had  been  fully  recognized  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.    He  now  learned,  while  still  in 


«  Arrian,  u.  4,  §  2 ;  Cnri  iii.  1,  §  22. 

*  The  paucity  of  details  concerning 
the  marches  of  Alexander  in  this  part 
of  Asia  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
fulness  of  the  information  famished  by 
Xenophon. 

*  This  ia  distinctly  stated  by  Arrian 
(ikpui6ft§yos  M,  rh  Kipov  rov  \hy  Bcvo- 

OTpar6irMioy,   I.  c.  §  3),  and   is 


without  doubt  correct.  Q.  Curtius 
erroneously  supposes  the  locality  to 
have  been  named  after  the  elder  Cyrus 
(^*  regionem  qusa  Gastra  Gyri  appellatur, 
penrenerat.  Stativa  illio  habuerat 
Cyrus,  cum  adversus  Groesum  in  Ly- 
diam  duceret."  iii.  4,  §  1). 
'  Note  B,  p.  467. 
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Ciliciay  that  Darius  with  an  immense  army  had  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Sochi,  two 
days'  march  from  the  entrance  of  the  passes.  On  receiving 
this  intelligence  Alexander  hastened  on  by  forced  marches, 
and  arrived  without  opposition  at  Myriandrus,  at  that  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  frequented  sea-port  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
leading  directly  into  Syria.^  But  while  he  was  thus  pushing 
on  by  the  direct  road,  Darius  on  his  part  had  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Sochi,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  by 
another  pass,  apparently  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  which 
brought  him.  down  to  the  Mediterranean  near  Issus,  in  the 
rear  of  Alexander's  army,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thus  compel  him  to  an  immediate 
action.* 

§  7.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  great  battle  which  ensued 
(Nov.  B.G.  333)  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  open  to  the  arms  of  Alex* 
ander :  and  while  Darius  fled  to  Babylon,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  a  still  more  formidable  army,  Alexander 
was  able  to  devote  himself  without  fear  of  interruption  to  the 
conquest  of  the  important  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  His 
operations  during  this  time  were  in  a  military  point  of  view 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  whole  career :  the  sieges  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza — which  between  them  occupied  not  less  than 
nine  months — were  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of 
his  unrivalled  genius,  and  it  was  here  (as  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes)  that  he  encountered  the  hardest  fighting  that  he  met 
with  during  his  whole  life.^  But  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view  his  campaigns  in  Syria  and  Egypt  have  comparatively 
little  interest :  he  appears  to  have  met  with  no  di£Sculty  in 
traversing  the  desert  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,^  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Nile  above  Memphis. 


'  See  Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  4,  §  6,  and  !       '  This  occupied   him    seven  daja. 


above,  Chapter  X.  p.  346. 

•  Note  0,  p.  467. 

*  Grote*8  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xii. 


which,  as  the  distance  is  certainly  not 
less  than  120  English  miles,  implies  a 
rapid  rate  of  marching.    Bat  no  notiop 


p.  197.  of  tliis  is  taken  by  the  historians,  as 
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His  celebrated  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  alone 
calls  for  more  particular  notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  Oasis 
consecrated  to  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Zeus  Ammon,  was  already  known  to  them  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  :^  its  famous  oracle  was  frequently 
visited  by  Greeks  from  Gyrene,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  it  vied  in  reputation  with  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona.*  But  to  traverse  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounded it,  with  an  army,  was  an  enterprise  of  di£Sculty,  and 
requiring  at  once  foresight  and  resolution.  Still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  with  the  view  of 
imparting  something  of  a  mythical  character  to  an  expedition 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  con- 
queror.* Alexander  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
Lake  Mareotis  as  far  as  Parsetonium — the  frontier  city  of 
Egypt :  and  from  thence  he  struck  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  the  desert — eight  days'  journey  across  which  brought  him 
in  safety  to  the  Oasis  and  temple  of  Ammon.  The  circum- 
stantial descriptions  of  this  singular  region,  which  are  found 
in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  are  doubtless  derived  from  the 
observation  of  eye-witnesses  who  accompanied  the  king ;  and 
agree  perfectly  with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who 
in  recent  times  have  repeatedly  visited  this  outlying  spot.' 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  by  which  Alexander's 
visit  to  Egypt  was  distinguished,  and  one  that  exercised  a  far 
more  permanent  influence,  was  his  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis :  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  westward  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  the  first,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  by  far  the  most  important. 


the  roate  was  one  well  known  and  fre- 
quently traversed.  It  appears  from 
Herudotiu  (^iii.  9)  that  under  the 
Persian  government  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  permanent  supply  of  water 
on  this  line.  '       »  Note  D,  p.  469. 

»  Herodotus,  ii.  82 ;    iii.   25.     See  ,       «  Note  E,  p.  470. 
Chapter  VIII.  p.  277.  ! 


*  See  especially  the  two  passages  in 
which  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  as  one  familiar  to  all 
his  hearers  (Aristoph.  Ave$,  yr.  619, 
716). 
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of  the  numerous  cities  to  which  the  great  conqueror  gaye  his 
own  name. 

§  8.  With  the  commencement  of  spring  (b.g.  331)  Alexander 
repaired  from  Egypt  into  Phoenicia^  and  from  thence,  after  a 
halt  of  considerable  duration,  he  directed  his  march  into  the 
interior.  He  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  in  the 
month  of  July :  but  though  the  river  might  be  expected  to  be 
fordable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  had  had  the  foresight  to 
send  forward  a  Macedonian  force  to  construct  two  bridges  of 
boats,  by  means  of  which  he  effected  the  passage  without 
difficulty  or  opposition.^  From  this  point  he  had  a  choice  of 
two  routes ;  either  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
directly  towards  Babylon  (as  Cyrus  had  done),  or  to  traverse 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  and  crossing 
that  river,  advance  through  the  plains  of  Assyria,  through 
which  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  had  effected  their  retreat. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  adopting  the  former 
line  of  march  by  the  arid  and  burning  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  supplying  his  army  with  pro- 
visions and  forage.^  Hence  he  directed  his  march  at  first  in 
a  northerly  direction,  but  afterwards  turning  to  the  east,  and 
leaving  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  his  left,  he  followed 
apparently  the  direct  route  which  led  towards  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tigris.  He  was  led  at  first  to  believe  that  Darius — 
who  had  now  assembled  another  army,  still  larger  than  that 
with  which  he  fought  at  Issus — would  here  meet  him,  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  but  on  reaching  that  river 
Alexander  found  it  undefended,  and  crossed  it  by  a  ford  with- 
out opposition.^  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day's  march  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  that  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
vast  army  of  Darius.     That  monarch,  warned  by  his  disaster 


'  Note  F,  p.  471. 

'  Amaii,  Anah.  iii.  7,  §  3. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  7,  §  5  ;  Q.  Curt, 
iv.  37,  38.  The  only  difficulty  enooun- 
tered  by  Alexander  at  this  point  aroee 


from  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the 
river.  Concerning  the  point  at  wldch 
the  passage  took  place,  see  Note  G, 
p.  472. 
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at  Issns^  where  he  had  imprudently  engaged  his  vast  host  in 
the  midst  of  narrow  defiles  and  mountain  passes,  had  this  time 
selected  for  his  battle-field  an  open  plain,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Lyons  or  Greater  Zab/  near  a  village  called  Gau- 
gamela,  about  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  from  the  city  of  Arbela, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lycus,  the  passage  of 
which  was,  however,  secured  by  a  bridge.  But  the  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops  asserted  its  superiority  over 
the  vast  undisciplined  hosts  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  deci- 
sively in  the  plains  of  Assjrria  as  it  had  done  in  the  defiles  of 
Issus  :  and  the  battle  of  Arbela — as  it  was  commonly  named, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  city  from  the  actual 
field  of  battle' — was  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian  monarchy.^ 
Darius  fled  in  the  first  instance  to  Arbela,  and  from  thence 
without  a  halt  across  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  to  Ecbatana, 
leaving  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  and  Susa  open  to  the 
conqueror.* 

§  9.  Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  and 
directed  his  march  at  once  to  the  great  cities,  which  now  lay 
before  him  as  the  prizes  of  victory.  Babylon  and  Susa  suc- 
cessively opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  found  in 
them  vast  treasures,  the  accumulated  hoards  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  during  a  period  of  two  centuries.  From  Susa  he 
directed  his  march  into  Persia  proper,  with  a  view  to  occupy 
the  important  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada.    The  former 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ri?er  called  by  Arriau,  as  well  as  by 
Strabo  (zvi.  i.  p.  737)  and  Polybins 
(t.  51)  the  Lyons,  is  the  same  as  that 
called  by  Aenophon  by  the  native 
name  of  Zapatas,  and  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Zab,  or  Greater  Zab.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greek  names  of 
Lyens  and  Gapms  were  given  to  the 
two  rivers  which  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times  bore  the  same  appeUatioD 
(now  the  Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Azful)  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  nnder  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

•  Note  G,  p.  472. 

'  The  battle  of  Arbela  was  fonglit 

VOL.  T. 


on  the  25th  or  26th  of  Beptember,  b.o. 
831  (see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  342). 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  exact  date 
from  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  immediately  after  the  oas- 
sage  of  the  Tigris  and  eleven  days 
before  the  battle  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  7, 
§  6;  Pint.  Alex.  31).  This  eclipse  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  later  times 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ob- 
served also  at  Oarthage:  a  fact  of 
which  Hipparchus  made  use  in  order 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  determining 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
places. 

*  Note  H,  p.  475. 
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of  these,  it  would  appear,  still  ranked  aS  the  second  city  of  the 
empire  in  wealth  and  magnificence.^  But  between  the  two 
capitals  lay  a  rugged  mountain  district,  inhabited  by  a  people 
mmed  the  Uxii,  a  race  of  hardy  and  warlike  mountaineers, 
who  had  always  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  compelled  the  Great  King  himself  to 
pay  them  a  sum  of  money  as  a  tribute  whenever  he  passed 
through  their  territory.  Alexander,  however,  resented  this 
demand  as  a  humiliation,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  forcing 
his  passage  through  their  country,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
midable character  of  the  passes  it  presented ;  but  took  their 
chief  town,  and  compelled  the  whole  people  to  a  nominal 
submission.  There  still,  however,  remained  other  passes,  of  a 
still  more  formidable  character — ^termed  by  the  Greeks  the 
Pylee  Persicae,  or  Pylaa  SusiansB — between  the  territory  of  the 
Uxians,  and  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  and  these  were  occupied 
by  a  Persian  force  under  Ariobarzanes.  But  all  obstacles  were 
oyercome  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Alexander,  who  forced 
the  passes,  and  made  himself  master  without  further  opposition 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.^ 

§  10.  Here  he  remained  some  time  (it  was  now  mid-winter) ; 
and  before  he  continued  his  advance  into  the  interior,  he  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  among  whom  we  find  the  often  recurring  name  of 
the  Mardi.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  330  that  he 
moved  northwards  into  Media,  where  Darius,  who  had  remained 
stationary  at  Ecbatana,  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
organize  a  fresh  army  to  oppose  him.  Disappointed  of  his 
expected  reinforcements,  the  Persian  king  quitted  Ecbatana, 
on  the  advance  of  the  conqueror,  with  a  very  small  force,  and 
hastened  to  the  pass  called  the  Pylae  Caspiae,^  with  a  view 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Bactria.  Alexander  immediately  pursued  him,  with  a  light 
detachment  of  troops,  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Bhagte, 


»  Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  6,  p.  729.  «  Note  I,  p.  476.  '  Note  K,  p.  477' 
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wittun  a  day's  march  of  the  Caspisoi  Gates,  he  found  that 
Darius  had  cdready  passed  through  that  defile,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  halted  for  five  days,  to  recruit  and  repose  his 
troops.  He  then  advanced  through  the  pass,  which  was  left 
undefended,  and  had  reached  the  open  country  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  news  that  Darius  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  officers,  who  were  carrying  him  away  captive,  led 
Alexander  to  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed  in  his  pursuit, 
and  by  extraordinary  forced  marches,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
taking the  fugitives  on  the  fourth  day,  though  not  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Darius,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  conspirators,  and  expired  before  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.^ 

§  11.  Alexander  now  halted  at  Hecatompylus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  place  of  the  satrapy  of 
Parthia,  as  it  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kings.*  Here  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  forces ; 
and  took  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  government  in 
the  province  thus  newly  acquired.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
resistance  offered  by  the  Parthians — a  people  destined  here- 
after to  assume  so  formidable  a  character,  but  who  were  at 
this  time  but  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  and  submitted  without 
opposition  to  the  Macedonian  arms.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  Tapuri,  a  mountain  tribe  who  occupied  the  defiles 
and  forests  of  Mount  Elburz,  through  which  lay  the  route 
from  Hecatompylus  to  the  Caspian,  but  who  offered  but  little 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  Alexander ;  and  their  satrap  Auto- 
phradates  hastened  to  tender  his  submission  to  the  king,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Zadracarta  in  the  plain  of  Hyrcania.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Mardi,  who  occupied  the  mountain  tracts 
to  the  west  of  them ;  *  and  confiding  in  the  rugged  and  inac- 


•  Arriftn,  Anab.  iii.  20,  21. 

»  Note  L,  p.  479. 

^  The  name  of  the  Mardi,  or  Amardi, 
as  it  is  written  by  Strabo  (xi.  S,  p.  514) 
is  one  of  those  which  we  find  recurring 
in  different  and  distant  parts  of  Asia  ; 


always  as  that  of  a  warlike  mountain 
tribe.  Whether  there  was  really  any 
ethnic  connection  between  the  tribes 
thus  designated,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion. 
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cessible  nature  of  their  country,  at  first  defied  the  arms  of 
Alexander,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
person  into  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Of  the  Hyrcanians 
properly  so  called  we  hear  little ;  the  Persian  satrap  Phrata- 
phemes,  who  was  goyemor  of  the  proyince,  submitted  without 
resistance.^ 

§  12.  Alexander  had  now  penetrated  into  regions  that  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  by  name  among  the  Greeks ;  his 
subsequent  campaigns  carried  him  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  domain  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not,  until  he  crossed  the  Indus,  actually  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  had  been  comprised  within  the  Persian 
Empire ;  but  though  the  names  of  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians, 
and  the  Arians,  had  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
days  of  Herodotus,^  their  information  concerning  the  regions 
inhabited  by  these  nations  was  doubtless  of  the  yaguest 
description ;  and  the  yictorious  progress  of  the  Macedonian 
king  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
partook  almost  as  much  of  the  character  of  geographical 
discoyery  as  of  military  enterprise.  This  portion  of  his  career, 
indeed,  became  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent  writers,  the  basis  of 
all  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question ; 
and  though  on  this  occasion  he  established  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  a  nucleus  of  Greek  ciyilization,  which  continued  to 
maintain  itself  during  a  long  period,  and  eyen  acquired 
extensiye  deyelopement,  we  shall  find  that  yery  little  informa- 
tion was  deriyed  from  this  source,  and  little  was  known  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  beyond  what  could  be 
learnt  from  the  historians  of  Alexander* 

These  campaigns  haye  a  further  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  inquirers  from  the  fetct  that  as  Alexander  was  the  first, 
he  was  also  the  last,  who  eyer  led  an  European  army  through 
the  regions  in  question.    It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that 


*  Note  M,  ^.  480. 

*  The  BactrianB  at  least  were  already 
well  known  hy  name  in  the  time  of 


JSechyluB,  as  they  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Perue  (vv.  S06, 318, 782). 
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«yen  exploring  travellers  have  been  able  to  yisit  the  remote 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  route  of  Alexander  through  these  wild  countries  we  shall 
find  that  our  difficulties  arise  almost  as  much  from  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  localities,  as  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  ancient  informants/  The  task  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  one,  were  it  not  for  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  which  must  in  all  ages  have  determined  the  limited 
areas  to  which  settled  population  was  restricted,  as  well  as  the 
lines  of  route  which  communicated  between  them.  The  fertile 
vaUeys  of  Central  Asia  are  almost  as  clearly  marked  by  nature 
as  the  Oases  of  Africa ;  and  the  sandy  deserts  which  separate 
them,  as  well  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert  that  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  must  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times,  have  always  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  civilization. 

§  13.  The  marches  of  Alexander  were  therefore  undertaken 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  would  be  en- 
countered by  a  modem  caravan.  "  The  great  roads  from  Persia 
to  India  and  Bactria  (observes  Professor  Wilson)  have  always 
of  necessity  followed  the  direction  to  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  have  confined  them ;  and  as  these  have 
undergone  little  material  alteration  since  the  Greeks  marched 
to  Bactria,  there  should  be  no  great  difference  in  the  routes 
which  are  open  to  travellers  in  the  present  day.  Passes 
through  mountains,  and  paths  across  deserts,  afforded  access, 
no  doubt,  in  various  situations;  but  the  roads  available  for 
commerce  or  for  war,  for  caravans  or  armies,  are  in  all  pro- 
bability much  the  same  now  that  they  always  were.  The 
general  bearings  and  stages  cannot  be  very  dissimilar."^ 
The  same  writer  adds  a  warning — too  often  neglected  by 


*  Great  progress  has  iDdeed  been 
made  of  late  years  in  this  respect, 
beginning  with  the  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bnmes  in  1834;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  power  in  this 
part  of  Asia  will  doubtless  soon  lead  to 


a  much  more  aocurate  knowledge  of 
its  geography;  but  no  explorations 
have  as  yet  been  made  with  a  view  to 
oonnecting  onr  increased  information 
with  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers. 
*  Wilson's  Arianay  p.  170. 
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modem  inquirers  into  ancient  geography^ — against  placing 
too  much  reliance  on  the  distances  transmitted  to  us;  and 
observes  that  ^^  ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inex- 
actness of  both  ancient  and  modem  measurements."  The 
lines  of  route  have,  even  in  modem  times,  for  the  most  part, 
not  been  fixed  by  survey;  but  merely  calculated  from  the 
number  of  hours  occupied  in  traversing  them  on  a  horse  or  a 
camel.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  distances  recorded  by  ancient  authors,  with  this  great 
additional  element  of  uncertainty,  that  as  they  had  no  portable 
instruments  for  measuring  time,  they  could  not  have  calcu- 
lated the  distances  even  in  hourSj  but  must  have  been  reduced 
to  the  still  rougher  estimate  of  days'  journeys.  This  is  still 
the  only  method  in  use  along  the  less  frequented  routes  of  the 
Persian  Empire.' 

Imperfect  as  an  itinerary  based  upon  such  a  mode  of  estimate 
must  necessarily  be,  it  is  unfortunately  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  actually  possess.  In  following  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
we  are  perpetually  reminded,  by  painful  contrast,  of  the  record 
which  Xenophon  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  march  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  to  Cunaxa,  and  although  we  have  seen  how  far 
this  was  from  being  free  from  geographical  difficulties,  and 
how  little  pretension  it  had  to  be  based  on  anything  like 
correct  measurement,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  itinerary  of  the 
marches  of  Alexander  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  indeed  contended  by  some  modem 
writers  that  not  only  was  such  an  itinerary  extant  in  ancient 
times,  but  that  ii  was  hosed  on  detual  measuremeniy  by  officers 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  such  an 
assumption  rests  upon  very  slender  authority,  and  it  is  certain 


*  There  are  however  Bome  important 
'exceptions.  The  route  from  Herat  to 
Oanaahar,  and  that  from  Gandahar  to 
Gabul,  have  been  actually  measured 
by  perambulator,  and  the  results  which 
are  cited  by  Wilson  tend  to  show  how 
little  reliance  can  be  plaoed  on  the 
ordinary  mode  of  computation.    The 


latter  distance  was  found  by  this 
measurement  to  be  three  hundred  and 
nine  miles,  though  previously  esti- 
mated at  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  (Wilson's  Ariana,  pp.  173, 
176). 
'  Note  N,  p.  481. 
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that  if  any  such  record  ever  existed,  the  statements  derived 
from  it  by  extant  authors  are  too  few  and  toa  imperfect 
to  be  of  much  use  to  us  in  tracing  the  route  of  the  great 
conqueror.* 

Still,  the  leading  outlines  of  his  extraordinary  progress  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  laxartes,  and  from  that  river  again  to  the 
Indus,  can  be  distinctly  followed.  It  will  even  be  found,  that 
in  many  instances,  the  distances  given  by  ancient  writers 
present  a  degree  of  approximation  to  those  of  modem  travellers, 
exceeding  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

§  14.  From  Zadracarta  Alexander  directed  his  march  east- 
wards towards  Bactria,  where  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius, 
had  assumed  the  tiara  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  evidently 
preparing  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty.  After  tra- 
versing the  northern  portion  of  Parthia,  he  reached  the  confines 
of  Aria,  where  he  was  met,  at  a  place  called  Susia,  by  the 
satrap  of  the  province,  Satibarzanes,  who  hastened  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  in  consequence  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  his  satrapy.  But  when  Alexander  was 
pushing  on  towards  Bactria,  and  before  he  had  yet  quitted  the 
confines  of  Aria,  he  suddenly  learned  that  Satibarzanes  was 
playing  him  false,  and  preparing  to  join  Bessus,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  own  province  clear  of  the  Macedonian  army.  Hereupon 
he  suddenly  turned  upon  the  rebel  satrap  with  his  accustomed 
rapidity,  and  by  a  forced  march  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  in 
two  days,  surprised  him  in  his  capital  city  of  Artacoana,  and 
crushed  the  insurrection  at  once.  But  being  thus  diverted 
from  his  original  line  of  march  towards  Bactria,  he  did  not 
resume  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Drangiana  and  Ara- 
chosia  before  adventuring  himself  in  the  remote  regions 
beyond  the  Paropamisus. 

With  this  view  he  marched  from  Artacoana  (which  must  have 


»  Note  O,  p.  481. 
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been  situated  either  on  the  site/ or  at  all  events  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Herat)  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Prophthasia,  the  capital  city  of  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  known  as  Seistan. 
His  halt  in  this  remote  and  obscure  locality  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  and 
the  executions  that  followed,  which  have  left  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  Alexander.*  When  he  again 
moved  forward,  he  followed  the  valley  of  the  Helmund,  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  which  constitute  the  natural  highway  in 
this  part  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Candahar,  and  thence  turning  to  the 
north-east,  advanced  through  Arachosia,  by  the  site  of  the 
modem  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh^ 
or  Caucasus,  as  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks.^  Here  he  made 
a  long  halt :  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced  for  him  to  think 
of  passing  the  mountains  at  that  season :  and  his  army  had 
already  suffered  severely  from  the  cold  in  traversing  the  incle- 
ment regions  of  the  Paropamisadse  through  which  they  had 
lately  passed.  He  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  found  here 
a  permanent  monument  of  his  power,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  secured  his  future  communications,  by  establishing  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name :  it  was  subsequently  known, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  the  numerous  other  cities  that 
bore  the  same  appellation,  as  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum.  Here 
he  settled  a  body  of  7000  Macedonians,  veteran  soldiers  and 
others. 

§  15.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  to 
follow  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  during  the  above  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  its  main  outline  and  direction  are  concerned, 
though  there  is  often  much  uncertainty  in  determining  the 
precise  localities  indicated.  There  are  in  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  two  roads  leading  from  the  Caspian  Gates,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teheran,  to  Meshed  and  Herat,  one  above  the 
mountains,  keeping  throughout  along  the  elevated  table-land ; 


»  Note  P,  p.  488.  »  Not«  Q,  p.  4S4. 
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the  other  descending  (as  we  know  Alexander  to  have  done) 
into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania  near  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
through  the  northern  part  of  Parthia  proper,  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Arians  near  Meshed.'  The  latter  of  these,  which  is  the 
one  most  frequented  at  the  present  day,  is  unquestionably  that 
which  was  followed  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two  cities  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  the  one,  Susia — apparently  the  first 
place  he  came  to  within  the  limits  of  Aria — cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  though  it  was  probably  situated  not 
far  from  Meshed :  the  second,  Artacoana,  is  generally  placed 
at  Herat.  On  this  supposition  it  must  be  the  same  plcuse  that 
was  subsequently  known  as  Alexandria  in  Ariis.^ 

The  direct  road  from  Herat  to  Bactria  would  have  lain 
through  the  mountain  ranges  now  occupied  by  the  Hazara 
tribes  to  the  foot  of  the  Bamian  pass  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh: 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  was  in  ancient,  as  it  is  in 
modem  times,  but  little  frequented,  if  not  impassable  for  an 
army;*  and  the  longer  route,  which  was  followed  by  Alex- 
ander, had  the  advantage  of  enabling  him  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion on  his  passage  the  districts  of  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and 
the  Paropamisus.  By  this  means  he  would  have  secured  the 
submission  of  all  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain 
chain,  before  he  crossed  it  into  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  Of  the 
tribes  that  lay  along  this  line  of  march,  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians  may  be  identified  beyond  a  doubt  as  occupying 
the  district  now  known  as  Seistan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mund,  and  the  lake  formed  by  its  waters.  Their  capital  city 
of  Prophthasia  may  be  in  all  probability  identified  with  the 
modem  Furrah,  which  is  still  the  northern  capital  of  Seistan, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  traffic.^ 

From  Drangiana  onwards  his  course  lay  of  necessity  along 
the  valley  of  the  Etymander  (Helmund)  which  presents  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  bordered  on  each  side  by  arid 


«  See  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  171.  I  *  Note  S,  p.  486. 

»  Note  B,  p.  485.  |  *  Note  T,  p.  488. 
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deserts.*  Here  he  encountered  a  tribe  called  by  the  Greeks 
EuergetsB,  but  whose  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Ariaspse. 
Proceeding  from  thence  to  the  northwards,  and  quitting  the 
valley  of  the  Helmund  for  that  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  he 
entered  the  proyince  of  Araohosia,  and  doubtless  followed  the 
line  of  route,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  &om  Candahar  to 
Ghizni :  a  road  which  (as  Professor  Wilson  observes)  is  "  recom- 
mended," or  rather  prescribed,  by  the  character  of  the  country, 
'^  being  confined  on  either  hand  by  lofty  mountains  of  con* 
siderable  elevation  and  arduous  access."  ^  From  thence  still 
advancing  onwards,  in  spite  of  the  late  season  of  the  year,  he 
crossed  the  mountain  tract  between  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  where 
his  army  suffered  much  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  deep 
snows."  It  was  doubtless  the  experience  of  the  difficulties  and 
privations  here  encountered  that  determined  him  to  halt  for 
the  winter  in  the  valley  of  Cabul,  before  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  still  more  formidable  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh. 

§  16.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  geography  of 
these  campaigns  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  site  of  the 
city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  Greek  civilization  in  these  remote 
regions.  Its  position  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  clearly 
determined,  at  all  events  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (who  is  here  certainly  fol- 
lowing the  geographers  of  Alexander),*  at  the  very  foot  of  the 


*  Elphin8tone*B  CaubtU^  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
Wilsoirs  Arianat  p.  177,  note. 

Where  it  was  crossed  by  Captain 
Christie  the  valley  of  the  Helmund 
extended  only  about  half  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  river ;  beyond  that  the 
desert  rose  at  once  in  perpendicular 
clifis.  (See  Appendix  to  rottinger's 
Beioochistan,  p.  406.) 

There  is  indeed  a  more  direct  route 
from  Furrah  by  Ghirishk  to  Candahar ; 
but  this  lies  through  a  poor  and  desert 
country :  and  M.  Ferricr  observes  that 


any  general  proceeding  with  an  anny 
to  Candahar  would  descend  the  vaUey 
of  the  Furrah-rud  in  the  first  inatanoe, 
and  afterwards  ascend  that  of  the 
Helmund.  It  had  moreover  the  advan- 
tage  of  enabling  Alexander  to  snbdue 
the  southern  part  of  Seistan  on  his 
way. 

'  Wilson's    Arianoj   p.    178.      See 
Note  U,  p.  488. 

•  Note  V.  p.  489. 

•  Plln,  H.  N.  vi.  17,  §  62.    <«Hanc 
urbom  sob  ipso  Caucaso  esse  pOBitam." 
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monntains  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh),  and  50  Boman  miles  (40  G,  miles)  from  Ortospana, 
which  may  be  placed  on  satisfactory  grounds  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Cabul.^  These  indications  point  clearly  to  a  position 
in  the  fertile  region  known  as  the  Eoh  Daman,  to  the  north  of 
Cabul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  at  the  point  of 
jmiction  of  the  different  passes  leading  across  that  mountain 
range  into  Bactria.  Near  this  point  of  junction  is  situated  the 
modem  town  of  Charikar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are 
considerable  ruins,  indicating  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance. 
Here  therefore  we  may  in  all  probability  place  the  city  of 
Alexander,  which  became,  during  a  considerable  period,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  much  as  Cabul  is  at 
the  present  day.  An  additional  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
is  found  in  the  name  of  Opiane  given  by  some  Greek  writers 
to  the  district  around  Alexandria,  and  which  is  thought  to  be 
retained  in  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Opian,  or  Hupian,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Gharikar.' 

§  17.  As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  for 
the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  to  be  practicable,  Alexander 
quitted  his  winter  quarters  (b.o.  329)  and  traversed  the  moun- 
tains, the  passage  of  which,  however,  still  presented  great 
difficulties,  and  occupied  him  no  less  than  seventeen  days — 
reckoning  apparently  from  the  newly-founded  city  of  Alex- 
andria to  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  the  first  city  in  Bactria.^  It  is 
a  question  of  much  interest  to  determine  the  pass  by  which  he 


*  The    name    of  OrtoBpciiia  ib  not  !       '  Note  X,  p.  490. 


fonnd  in  any  of  the  extant  historians 
of  Alezaxider ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  and  his  description  of  its 
position  among  the  Paropamisada  at 
the  nmction  of  three  roads,  one  of 
which  led  directly  into  Bactria  (tls 
'OprAnittytt  iwl  r^v  iK  Bdierpmf  rploior 
fru  i^rrhf  iv  roXs  nopova/iurciSais,  xy.  2, 
$  8,  p.  723),  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
mast  have  occupied  the  site  of  Cabal, 
the  importance  of  which  is  derived 
from  that  very  circumstance. 


'  The  name  is  written  by  Arrian 
(iiL  29,  §  1),  the  only  one  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  who  mentions  it, 
I)mpBaoa(Ap(iif'aKa);  but  Strabo  writes 
it  in  one  passage  Adrapsa  (xv.  2,  p. 
725),  in  another  Darapsa  (xi.  11,  p. 
516).  The  Drepsa  of  Ptolemy,  though 
doubtless  the  same  name^  cannot  be 
the  same  place,  as  that  author  places 
it  in  Sogiiiana,  considerably  to  the 
north  of  Maracanda  (Ptol.  vi.  12,  §  6). 
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crossed  the  great  mountain  range ;  an  inquiry  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  already  touched  upon,  of  the  position  of 
Alexandria.  If  that  city  be  correctly  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charikar,  it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  the  pass  of  Bamian,  as  supposed  by  most  modem 
writers,  from  its  being  the  easiest  and  best  known  of  the  passes 
leading  from  Cabul  into  Bactria.  But  it  appears  that  there 
are  three  other  passes  leading  from  the  Eoh  Daman  directly 
across  the  mountains,  among  which,  at  the  present  day, ''  the 
caravans  make  their  selection,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  more  or  less  peaceable  state  of  the  country  which 
borders  them."^  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  one  of  these  passes,  which  led  directly  into  Bactria, 
than  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Bamian :  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  choose  among  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  position  of  the  Bactrian 
city  of  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  which  formed  the  termination  of 
the  pass  on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  the  probabilities 
seem  in  favour  of  his  having  followed  the  route  which  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Panchshir,  and  crosses  the  mountains  at  its 
head  by  the  pass  known  as  the  Khawak  pass :  from  whence  it 
turns  to  the  left  and  descends  to  Anderab,  a  place  which  has 
been  identified  by  several  modern  writers,  though  on  very 
slender  grounds,  with  the  Drapsaca  of  Arrian.* 

§  18.  Once  across  the  great  moimtain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  the  progress  of  Alexander's  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive. 
From  Drapsaca  he  advanced  at  once  to  the  capital  city  of 
Bactria — Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called 
by  the  Greeks — which  was  taken  almost  without  resistance, 
Bessus  having  already  retreated  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana. 
Thither  Alexander  at  once  prepared  to  follow  him  :  and  though 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Oxus  presented  a  natural 
obstacle  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  he  effected  the  passage 
of  that  river  with  his  whole  army,  without  any  opposition  from 


«  Wood's  Joamey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxm,  p.  118.  *  Note  Y,  p.  492. 
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a  hostile  force.*  From  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Nautaca,  a  city 
of  Sogdiana  where  Bessus  had  previously  halted,  and  thence 
again  to  Maracanda,  which  is  called  by  Arrian  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana.  The  fugitiye  satrap  had  already  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  it  was  apparently  the  mere  love  of  enterprise  or 
discovery  that  led  him  to  advance  as  far  as  the  river  IsLxartes, 
which  had  long  formed  iu  this  direction  the  boundary  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  separating  it  from  the  wild  and  independent 
Scythian  tribes  beyond.  Here  he  was  preparing  to  found 
another  city  that  should  immortalize  his  name,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  victorious  progress  into  these  remote  regions, 
when  his  project  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  while  the  Scythians 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  gathered  in  swarms  on  its 
banks,  to  be  ready  to  take  part,  should  the  insurrection  prove 
successful. 

§  19.  Alexander  now  learned  from  experience  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  traverse  these  wild  regions  as  a  conqueror,  than 
to  reduce  the  warlike  and  lawless  inhabitants  to  a  condition  of 
permanent  subjection.  The  greater  part  of  three  campaigns 
(b.c.  829-327)  was  occupied  by  him  in  this  task,  in  which  he 
displayed  his  wonted  energy  and  activity,  especially  in  the 
reduction  of  the  hill  forts,  which  were  believed  by  the  natives 
to  be  impregnable,  as  they  undoubtedly  appeared  on  a  first 
aspect.  But  we  are  wholly  unable  to  follow  in  detail  his 
movements  in  these  countries,  of  which  our  own  know- 
ledge 18  still  very  vague  and  imperfect,'  while  the  ancient 


*  On  this  oooasion,  BesBoa  having 
withdrawn  and  destroyed  all  the  boats, 
Alexander  oroesed  his  whole  anny 
over,  by  means  of  skins  or  hides  sewn 
togi^er,  and  stuffed  unth  atrato  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  29,  §  4).  At  a  later  period 
he  crossed  the  laxartes  in  the  same 
manner  (Id.  iv.  4,  §§  2,  4).  It  is 
nngolar  that  the  custom,  now  nni- 
Tenal  in  the  East,  from  the  Enphrates 
to  ^e  Indus,  of  nsing  inflated  akins  for 
ennsing,  ana  even  to  a  certain  extent 
for  navigating,  rivers,  seems  to  have 


been  unknown  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, fM  it  liad  been  in  those  of 
Herodotus,  whose  description  of  the 
boats  or  rafts  in  use  on  the  Euphrates 
excludes  the  idea  of  its  employment. 
(Herodot.  i.  194.  Bee  Mr.  Bawlinson's 
note  on  the  passage.)  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
practice  of  stuffing  the  skins  with  straw 
IS  occasionally  resorted  to.  8ee  a  note 
to  Ferrier's  Caravan  Jowmeys,  p.  429. 
'  Mr.  Orote  justly  remarks  that  in 
fact  "these  countries  at  the  present 
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accounts  are  generally  meagre,  and  wanting  in  geographical 
precision* 

A  few  points  only  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. The  site  of  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  is  still  occupied  by 
the  modem  Balkh,  the  chief  town  of  the  surrounding  district 
Maracanda  also  still  surviyes  in  the  well-known  Samarcand, 
which  attained  to  such  great  celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as 
the  capital  of  Timour;  and  the  river  that  flows  by  it,  the 
Kohik,  is  unquestionably  the  Polytimetus  of  the  Greeks.' 
The  place  where  Alexander  first  reached  the  banks  of  the 
laiiartes,  and  where  he  afterwards  founded  the  town  that  was 
called  by  later  geographers  Alexandria  Ultima,  was  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khojend.  But  this  last  identification 
rests  on  no  positive  evidence,'  and  beyond  this  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us.  The  sites  of  the  two  celebrated  rock-fortresses 
called  by  the  Greek  historians  the  Sogdian  Bock  and  the 


moment  are  known  only  superficially 
as  to  their  general  scenery:  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement  and  geography 
they  ore  almost  unknown"  (vol.  xli. 
p.  273,  note).  Yeiy  little  has  been 
added  to  our  knowledge  since  this  was 
writien.  The  later  travels  of  M.  Yam- 
b^ry  in  1863,  while  they  threw  much 
light  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  contributed  but  very 
little  to  our  positiye  geographical 
knowledge. 

The  rugged  mountain  country  in 
particular  which  occupies  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  called 
oy  Arrian  ParsBtacene,  and  in  which 
we  must  look  for  the  hiU-fortresses  taken 
by  Alexander,  is  stiU  almost  entirely 
unknown.  The  recent  occupation  of  so 
large  a  part  of  these  regions  of  Central 
Asia  by  the  Russians  will  doubtless 
lead  before  long  to  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  their  geography;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  researches  have  yet 
been  made  which  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in 
this  quarter. 

■  The  statement  of  Arrian  (iv.  6,  §  6) 
and  Strabo  (xi.  p.  518,  in  both  cases 
derived  from  Aristobulus),  that  this 


river,  though  a  copious  stream,  is  lost 
in  the  sands,  aud  does  not  flow  into 
the  Oxus,  lias  been  verified  by  reoent 
travellers  (Bumes's  TraveUy  vol.  iii. 
p.  189),  and  serves  to  show  the  aocU' 
racy  of  the  information  acquired  I7  the 
Macedonians  at  this  time. 

The  same  remark  is  applied,  with 
equal  justice,  to  the  Arius  (the  Hen* 
rud,  or  river  of  Herat)  and  to  the 
Etymandrus  (Helmund),  which  flows 
through  Drangiana  (Arrian,  Und.). 
The  Epardus,  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  passage,  as  flowing  through 
the  land  01  the  Hardi,  is  prolwbly  the 
Margus,  or  Murghaub  (the  river  of 
Margiana)  of  which  the  same  thing  is 
true.  (Sea  Bumes's  Tratfdij  toL  iiL 
p.  30.) 

*  It  is  indeed  probable  ^m  the  odd- 
figuration  of  the  country  that  one 
customary  place  of  possage  (^  the 
laxartes  must  always  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kho- 
jend ;  but  the  nearest  point  on  that 
river  to  Samarcand  is  at  Ghiuas,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Tashkend,  and  there  is 
no  reason  that  Alexander  should  not 
have  taken  that  route. 
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Bock  of  Chorienes  are  wholly  unknown;  as  well  as  that  of 
the  seven  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  laxartes,  including  the 
most  important  of  them,  which  bore  the  name  of  Gyra  or 
Cyropolis,  and  was  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  elder 
Cyrus.  Eyen  Nautaca,  which  appears  to  haye  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  was  selected  by  Alexander  for 
his  winter-quarters  (in  the  winter  of  B.O.  828-327),  cannot  be 
determined  otherwise  than  by  conjecture;  but  as  we  know 
that  it  was  situated  between  Samarcand  and  the  Oxus,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  haye  occupied  the  site  of  Kurshee, 
a  town  which  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fertile  oases  that 
must  always  in  this  country  haye  been  a  centre  of  habitation.^ 

It  may  be  obseryed  that  no  record  of  distances,  or  supposed 
geographical  measurements,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard 
to  these  countries,  except  the  very  vague  and  general  estimate 
of  Eratosthenes  that  it  was  about  5000  stadia  from  Bactra  to 
the  river  laxartes.^  Such  an  omission,  in  regard  to  countries 
of  so  much  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  goes  far 
to  negative  the  supposition  that  any  real  measwrements  of  the 
inarches  of  Alexander  had  been  made  or  preserved. 

§  20.  The  operations  of  Alexander,  during  the  long  time 
that  he  spent  in  these  remote  provinces  were,  however,  by  no 
means  solely  of  a  military  character.  While  he  destroyed,  or 
at  least  dismantled,  many  of  the  previously  existing  towns 
and  fortresses,^  he  is  said  to  have  founded  not  less  than  eight 


*  Bumes's  TraveU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221, 
225.  There  appears,  howeTer,  to  be 
aaoiher  line  of  roote,  somewhat  more 
direct,  from  Bolkh  to  Samarcand,  pass- 
ing by  Shehr  Sebz,  or  Kesh  (the  birth- 

C*  )  of  Timour),  and  this  may  have 
the  route  followed  by  Alexander, 
in  which  case  Kesh  may  represent 
Nautaca. 

*  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  514.    c7r' 

ap9po$  ^Kty  itt  ir^vrtauaxiKiovs,     The 
eatimate  greatly  exoeeds  the  troth,  if 
measured  from  Balkh  to  Khojend. 
'  Among    these    Strabo    mentions 


Maraoanda,  bnt  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  destroy  that  city,  though  he 
may  have  dismantled  its  fortificatiooB. 
Mr.  Yaux  in  Dr.  Smith  s  dictionary 
(art.  Mabacanda)  erroneously  repre- 
sents Strabo  as  stating  that  Alexander 
luiU  Maraoanda,  which  is  wholly  in- 
correct. It  is  called  by  Arrian  (iii.  80, 
§  6)  the  capital  of  Sogdiana  {tk  fiwrl- 
Acia  r%s  'Xo'fSiay&v  x^P^)  ^^  ^^  time 
when  Alexander  first  invaded  the 
country;  and  it  is  described  by  Q. 
Curtius  as  a  great  city,  the  walls  of 
which  were  70  stadia  in  circuit  (Curt, 
vii.  6,  §  10). 
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cities  in  the  two  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana;^  but 
unfortunately  neither  their  sites  nor  their  names  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  We  know  only  that  besides  the  city  on 
the  laxartes,  there  were  at  a  later  period  two  others,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Alexandria — one  in  Bactria,  another  in 
Sogdiana  near  the  Oxus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  of  these  was  actually  founded  by  Alexander.  A  fourth 
city  of  the  name  (according  to  Pliny)  was  founded  in  Mar- 
giana,^  a  district  which  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  visited  in  person,*  though  it  was  in  all  probability  reduced 
to  subjection,  or  voluntarily  tendered  its  submission,  while  he 
was  subduing  these  provinces. 

While  the  geographical  information  concerning  these  distant 
provinces  furnished  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  thus 
indefinite  and  incomplete,  their  account  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  regions  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  G-reeks  is 
strikingly  correct  and  characteristic.  One  of  the  first  modem 
travellers  who  visited  these  countries.  Sir  A.  Bumes,  was 
struck  with  the  accuracy  with  which  their  general  character — 


*  Strab.  xi.  p.  518. 

*  Plin.  vi.  16,  §  4^.  It  waa  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  neighbouring 
barbu'ians,  but  restored  by  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Anti- 
oohia,  nnder  which  it  long  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Margiana.  It 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Merv,  or  Menre,  on  the  Mur- 
ghaub,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Khorassan,  thoui2:h 
now  in  a  state  of  great  decay  (Kinneir's 
Memoir  of  Perna^  p.  179;  Bumes  s 
TrawU^  Tol.  iii.  p.  218). 

*  Droysen  alone  supposes  Alexander 
to  have  visited  Margiana,  on  his  march 
from  Hyrcania  towards  Bactria,  before 
he  was  recaUed  into  Aria  by  the  revolt 
of  Satibarzanes.  But  this  appears 
extremely  improbable. 

Q.  Curtius  indeed  represents  Alex- 
ander as  having  proceede<i  **  ad  urbem 
Marginiam'*  in  his  second  campaign 
in  .Sogdiana  (vii.  10,  §  15) ;  for  which 
the  editors  have  substituted  ''Margi- 


anam ; "  but  this  statement  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian,  but  unintelligible  in  itself; 
and  the  words  '^  superatis  deinde  am- 
nibua  Ocho  et  Oxo"  are  in  any  case 
erroneous.  The  foundation  of  nx 
oiiiett  all  situated  ^in  editis  ooUibua,'' 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  oasis  of 
Merv,  and  undoubtedly  refenred  to  the 
proceedings  of  Alexander  in  Sogdiana^ 
as  does  the  account  which  follows  of 
the  capture  of  the  celebrated  faill-foTts. 
Miitzell  (a(2  loc)  has  in  vain  attempted 
to  explain  and  defend  the  oonfoaed 
geography  of  Curtius.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Marglnia  was  reaUy  a  town 
in  Sogdiana.  Dr.  Miiller  in  his  map 
of  Alexander's  campaigns  (in  Dr. 
Smith's  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography) 
identifies  it  with  a  place  callMl  mjU' 
ginan  or  Margilan,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  plausible  enough : 
but  all  such  conclusions  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely  conjectural. 
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in  which  tracts  of  the  richest  and  most  productiye  soil  alter- 
nate with  barren  wastes  of  sand — ^was  described  by  Q.  CurtiusJ 
Strabo  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  great  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Bactria,  which  enabled  its  Greek  rulers  to  found 
a  powerful  dominion  there,  and  extend  their  rule  over  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Ariana  and  India.^  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  repeated  at  a  much  later  period  when  these 
secluded  provinces  of  Central  Asia  became  for  a  time  the  seat 
of  the  powerful  empire  of  Timour  and  his  successors. 

§  21.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  introducing 
for  the  first  time  clear  ideas  concerning  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.  We  have  seen  how 
completely  vague  and  confused  were  the  views  of  Herodotus 
upon  this  subject,  who  knew  only  of  one  river  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  re- 
garded it  as  flowing  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  instead  of 
UAJoardA  it.  At  a  later  period  the  passage  in  the  Meteorologies 
of  Aristotle,  already  noticed,®  which  could  have  been  written 
but  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,^  while  it 
shows  that  somewhat  more  definite  ideas  had  already  been 
attained  by  the  more  cultivated  and  inquiring  minds  among 
the  Greeks,  still  presents  them  in  a  very  confused  condition. 
He  here  represents  a  mountain  called  Pamasus  (evidently  a 
corruption  of  Paropamisus)  as  the  source  of  all  the  principal 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  flowed,  besides  other 
rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the  Choaspes,  and  the  Araxes.  Of  this 
last  (he  adds)  the  Tanids  is  a  branch,  which  parts  off  and 
flows  into  the  Lake  Maeotis.    The  Indus  also  (he  says)  takes 


'  Q.  Curt  vii.  18,  §  26;    Bumes'a 

)1.  ii.  p. 


Traveit  to  Bokikara^  Yol.  ii.  p.  211. 

•  Strab.  xi.  p.  516. 

*  See  GhApter  XL  p.  399. 
'  The  Meieorolofiea  oould  not  have 

been  written  earlier  than  B.C.  341,  as 
an  event  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in 

VOL.  I.  2  F 


the  arohonship  of  that  year;  while 
the  passage  before  ns,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  newly- 
discovered  regions  of  India,  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  compoaed  before 
the  arms  of  Alexander  haa  made  those 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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its  rise  in  the  same  mountain,  which  has  the  largest  stream  of 
all  rivers.' 

Here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Araxes,  though  its 
name  is  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  known  to  Herodotus,  is 
meant  to  designate  the  laxartes ;  the  Bactrus  is  probably  "  the 
river  of  Bactria  " — that  is,  the  Oxus ;  and  the  Choaspes  may  be 
meant  to  designate  the  river  of  Cabul,  the  Cophen  of  Anian 
and  Strabo,  of  which,  according  to  these  writers,  the  Choes  or 
Choaspes  was  a  tributary.®  So  far  therefore  as  regards  the 
rivers  having  their  rise  in  the  same  mountain  chain  the  state- 
ment is  founded  in  fact ;  but  the  name  of  the  Oxus,  so  familiar 
in  all  subsequent  ages,  appears  to  have  been  still  unknown ; 
while  the  strange  confusion  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
Araxes  or  laxartes  and  the  Tancuis  were  only  arms  of  one  and 
the  same  river,  would  seem  to  have  been  already  established. 
So  fixed  was  that  idea  in  the  popular  belief,  that  when  the 
Macedonian  army  at  length  found  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  they  universally  regarded  it  as  the  Tanais,  and  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  reached  the  limit  between  Europe 
and  Asia.^  Even  the  well-informed  Aristobulus  appears  to 
have  uniformly  designated  the  river  by  that  name,  adding 
however  that  it  was  called  by  the  natives  the  laxartes.* 

§  22.  But  notwithstanding  this  confusion,  which  appears  to 
have  maintained  its  ground  as  a  popular  error  until  long 
afterwards,  though  rejected  by  the  maturer  judgment  of  geo- 
graphers,*  the  Greeks  henceforth  became  clearly  aware  of  the 


<  Aristot.  Meteorol  i.  18,  §  15. 
'  Airian,  Anab,  iv.  23 ;  Strabo,  xv. 

*  It  is  singular  that  one  of  tlie  proofs 
alleged  as  having  conTinoed  the  Maoe- 
donians  that  the  river  in  qnestion 
oonld  be  no  other  than  the  TanaVs,  vas 
the  fact  that  there  were  fir  woods  in 
the  territory  beyond  it,  which  musi 
therefore  be  a  part  of  Europe  and  not 
of  Asia  I  (Strabo,  xi.  7,  p.  510.) 

*  Arrian,  iii.  30,§  11. 


be  anotlicr  Tanats  which  is  described 
bj  Herodotus  as  flowing  into  the  Palus 
Mffiotis."    (Anah,  iii.  30,  §  8.) 

Strabo  considers  tht)  notion  to  have 
been  maintained  with  a  view  of  repre- 
senting that  Alexander  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  Asia;  it  being  generally 
admitted  tliat  the  Tanais  was  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia; 
whereas  in  reality  (as  he  remarks'  a 
considerable  part   of  Asia*  from  the 


*  Arrian,  though  he  follows  Aristo*  '  (/aspian  Sea  to  the  Tanaia  was  not 
bulus  in  describing  the  laxartes  under  subjected  by  the  Maoedonians  (Strab. 
the  name  of  Tanais,  adds,   ^  It  must      xi.  p.  509). 
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existence  of  these  two  great  rivers  in  Central  Asia,  both  of 
them,  as  they  conceiyed,  rising  in  the  Caucasus  or  Hindoo 
Eoosh»  and  both  ultimately  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Oxus  especially  appears  to  have  attracted  their  attention 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Aristobulus  described  it  as  six  stadia 
in  breadth,  of  great  depth,  and  flowing  with  a  strong  current ; 
and  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Asia,  except 
those  of  India,  with  which,  as  he  observed,  no  others  could  be 
compared.''  The  laxartes,  though  a  stream  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions,® derived  great  importance  from  its  position,  as  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
towards  the  north-east;  beyond  that  they  had  only  vague 
ideas  of  wandering  Scythian  tribes,  or  uninhabitable  deserts. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  their 
information  concerning  both  these  rivers,  that  the  accounts 
alike  of  their  sources  and  their  outflow  rested  upon  mere 
hearsay.  Alexander  himself  did  not  do  more  than  cross  them, 
several  hundred  miles  above  their  mouths,  and  his  information 
concerning  their  outlet  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Choras- 
mians  and  other  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  or  occupied  the  steppes  between  its  shores  and 
the  laxartes.® 

§  23.  But  though  Alexander  himself  did  not  carry  his  arms 
beyond  the  laxartes — except  for  a  very  brief  and  fruitless 


'  Aeooiding  to  Sir  A.  Barnes  the  \  laxartes;  and  that  he  must  therefore 


Oxiu,  where  he  crossed  it  on  his  way 
fiom  Balkh  to  Khariee  was  800  yards 
wide,  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a  very 
Ta|nd  and  turbid  stream  [Travels,  yol.  ii. 
p.  21 4).  At  a  point  considerably  lower 
down,  between  Bokhara  and  Merv,  it 
was  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25 
to  29  feet  deep  (lb.  yol.  iii.  p.  5). 

*  Bumes,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 

*  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the 
statement  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (Pro- 
9eeding$  of  Geographical  Soeiely,  1867, 
p.  115),  that  Alexander  '^eent  his 
droops  on  an  expedition  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian^  while  he  himself  crossed 
the  Oxus  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 


have  possessed  aocurate  information 
as  to  those  localities;  and  vet  the 
account  which  his  officers  brought 
back  to  Greece  was  that  both  rivers 
fell  into  the  Caspian."  It  seems  clear 
that  this  was  the  general  impression 
brought  away  by  the  followers  of  Alex- 
ander, and  adopted  by  Aristobulus  and 
other  historians:  but  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  result  of  positive  exploration. 
The  only  exploring  expedition  we  hear 
of  was  that  of  Patrocies,  the  general 
of  Beleuous,  more  than  twenty  years 
afterwards,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 

2  F  2 
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reconnaissance — he  received  during  his  stay  in  Sogdiana  em- 
bassies from  several  of  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes,  to 
tender  their  submission,  or  avert  the  apprehended  invasion. 
Among  these  we  find  mentioned  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the 
Chorasmians,  a  people  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
who  undoubtedly  inhabited  the  tract  now  known  as  the 
Khanate  of  Khiva,  which  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  bear  the  name  of  Kharezm.  According  to  Arrian 
Pharasmanes  assured  Alexander  that  his  dominions  bordered 
on  those  of  the  Colchians  and  the  Amazons  (!),  and  offered  to 
accompany  the  king  on  his  march,  if  he  were  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  towards  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.^ 

It  was  doubtless  this  idle  boast,  which  only  serves  to  show 
still  further  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  ideas  then  current  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  repeated  by  later  historians,  of  the  visit  of  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons  herself  to  the  conqueror — a  story,  as  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  expressly  contradicted  as  a  fiction  by  Am- 
tobulus,  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  more  judicious  historians,  but 
which  still  maintained  its  ground,  and  found  favour  with  the 
rhetorical  writers  of  a  later  period.^ 

Another  tribe,  with  whose  name  we  are  familiar  from  other 
sources,  the  Dahac,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  among  the  races 
with  which  Alexander  here  came  in  contact,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  assign  them  a  definite  locality.^  Probably  indeed 
they  were  a  nomad  race  of  warriors,  like  the  Turcomans  at 
the  present  day. 

§  24.  Of  the  Scythians  that  occupied  the  country  beyond  the 
laxartes,  we  learn  no  particulars :  they  appear  to  have  been 


^  Anian,  iv.  15,  §  4.  the  authoiity  followed  by  Gurtiiu  and 

'  See  Plutarch,  Alex.  o.  46;   Strab.  Diodonu. 

xi.  p«  505.    The  story  is  told  in  fuU  *  We  only  learn  from  Arrian  that 

detail  by  Q.  Cnrtius,  vi.  5,  §  24-32 ;  the  Dahie  (Adai)  were  one  of  the  tribes 

Diodoma,  xvii.  77 ;  and  Justin,  xii.  3.  subject  to  Beasns,  and  that  they  dwelt 

It  was  already  related,  even  within  the  '  south  of  the  Tanais,  i.e,  the  laxaxtes 

lifetime  of  Alexander's  contempomries,  (iii.  28,  §  8).    Strabo  plac«s  them  east 

by  Onesicritus  (Pint.  I.  e.)  and  Glitar-  .    of  the  Caspian,  apparently  between  the 

onus  (ap.  Btrab.  l.c.),  who  was  probably  Chorasmians  and  the  Hyrcaniana* 
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regarded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  by  Alexander  himself,  as 
connected  with  the  European  Scythians,  who  occupied  the 
8tepi)es  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis :  but 
this  is  no  proof  that  they  really  were  so.  On  the  other  hand 
the  MassagetsB,  who  appear  in  Herodotus  as  a  great  nation 
occupying  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Araxes  (laxartes), 
here  figure  only  as  a  subordinate  Scythian  tribe,  apparently 
situated  on  the  south  of  that  river,  within  the  limits  of  Sog« 
diana. 

The  Sac80  again  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  among  the  nations 
with  whom  Alexander  at  this  time  came  into  collision.  But 
according  to  Arrian  they  had  not  been  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  but  only  served  in  the  army  of  Darius  as  allies.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  they  had  clearly  been  included 
in  the  empire,  and  were  comprised  in  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 
Strabo  certainly  places  them  among  the  nations  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  laxartes,  as  opposed  to  the  nomad  Scy- 
thians beyond  that  river. 

How  far  the  position  of  these  tribes  had  really  been  shifted 
by  those  changes  which  were  perpetually  going  on  among  the 
wandering  populations  of  Central  Asia,  or  how  far  the  apparent 
changes  result  merely  from  dififerences  of  nomenclature  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  But  when  we  consider  how  vaguely  the 
name  of  Scythians  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  just  as  that 
of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  days,  and  how  slowly  our  ethno- 
graphical information  concerning  the  races  of  Central  Asia  has 
attained  to  anything  like  a  clear  and  definite  form,  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  bv  the  histo- 
rians  of  Alexander,  and  by  subsequent  geographers,  at  once 
perplexed  and  bewildering.* 


*  Note  Z,  p.  493. 

We  are  told  indeed  that  Alosander, 
floon  after  his  arrival  on  the  Taxartei!!, 
leceiTed  an  embiissy  from  the  king  of 
^the  European  Scythians/'  and  that 
he  sent  back  with  tht:  envoys  some  of 
his  own  emitisaries,  with  a  view  of  ex 


country  (Arrian,  iv.  1,  §§  1,  2).  These 
returned,  after  an  interval  of  some 
months  (Id.  iv.  15),  accompanied  by  a 
fresh  embassy,  with  the  roost  friendly 
offers  and  professions :  but  there  is 
notliing  to  intimate  what  was  the 
countrv  wliich  they  lind  really  visited. 


ploring  the  nature  and  re&oiirces  of  the    '   No  t!ul>8eqiient  reterence   is  made  to 
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One  point,  howeyer,  is  clear ;  that  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  bounded  the  proyinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  on  the 
east,  and  so  long  formed  the  limit  between  Independent  Tartary 
and  Chinese  Turkestan,  remained  at  this  time,  and  continued  till 
long  afterwards  to  oppose  an  absolute  barrier  to  all  interoouise 
towards  the  east :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  vaguest 
rumours  concerning  the  nations  beyond  that  limit — who  oocn* 
pied  the  vast  tracts  of  Mongolia  or  Chinese  Tartary — had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers. 


Section  II. — Military  Operations  in  India. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  327  that  Alex- 
ander, after  a  halt  of  some  duration  at  Bactra,  recrossed  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  with  his  army,  with  the  view  of  directing  his 
arms  against  India.  The  passage  of  the  mountains  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  comparative  facility,  probably  on  account 
of  the  more  advanced  season  of  the  year :  but  we  are  told  that 
on  this  occasion  he  took  a  different  and  a  shorter  pass*  from 
that  which  he  had  followed  on  his  advance  into  Bactria,'  and 
only  ten  days  were  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
by  this  new  route.®  He  halted  for  some  time  at  his  rising 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  new  settlers,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Nicsea,'  and  the  river 


any  geographical  information  obtained 
by  these  emissaries. 

It  is  ourious  also,  that  we  find  men- 
tion (Arrian,  iv.  1,  §  1 ;  Curt.  vii.  6, 
§  11)  of  a  tribe  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Abit  (^A/3ioi),  evidently  with 
direct  reference  to  the  well-known  pas- 
sage of  Homer ;  bat  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  fer  the  name,  or  it  was 
merely  given  to  some  Scythian  tribe, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  to  those  described  by  the  poet 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  The 
latter  supposition  is,  however,  the  most 
probable.  (See  some  judicious  remarks 
by  Major  Rennoll,  Geogr.  of  HerodottUt 
p.  226.) 


•  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  26. 

•  Arrian,  Anoh.  iv.  22,  §  4.  See  Koto 
Y,  p.  492. 

The  historians  of  Alexander  sll 
mention  the  great  abundance  of  m7- 
phium  which  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Paropamisus.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  plant,  which  they 
here  designated  by  this  name  was  omq- 
fcBtida,  which  still  grows  abundantly 
in  these  mountain  regions,  and  is 
largely  used  by  the  inhabitants 
(Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  166). 

'  Arrian,  Ami>.  iv.  22,  §  6.  This  is 
the  only  mention  found  of  a  city  of 
Niciea  in  these  regions;  and  Anriaa 
gives  us  no  information  concomiiig  it. 
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Cophen.^  Here  he  was  met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian  king, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indus,  as 
well  as  by  sundry  chie&  of  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  that 
liyer.  Hence  he  dispatched  HephsBstion  and  Perdiocas  with 
a  large  portion  of  his  forces  down  the  yalley  of  the  Cophen 
to  the  territory  of  Feucelaotis  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Indus,  with  orders  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  river  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  it.*  Meanwhile  Alexander  him- 
self undertook  the  reduction  of  the  mountain  tribes  north 
of  the  yalley  of  the  Cophen — ^wild  mountaineers  inhabiting 
a  very  rugged  and  difficult  country,  which  is  still  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans,  that  there  is  hardly  any  part 
of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  where  we  are  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  follow  his  movements.  The  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  these  operations,  both  from  the  inaccessible 


But  there  is  no  reason  to  qnestion  the 
&et  of  its  exijitence.  The  suggeHtion 
of  Bitter,  followed  by  Droy.Hi'n  (6r''«cA. 
AlexawJers,  p.  863),  that  Nicaea  was 
only  a  new  name  given  to  Orto0()ana« 
the  modem  Cabul,  is  wholly  without 
authority,  and  seems  at  variance  with 
the  expressions  of  Arrian. 

The  same  view  is  however  adopted 
by  General  Cunningham,  who  refers  to 
Nonnus  (xvL  v.  408)  as  showing  that 
Nicea  was  situated  near  a  small  laku. 
But  the  authority  of  such  a  poet  aa 
Nonnus — who  represents  Nioea  as 
founded  by  Bacchus,  and  called  after 
a  nymph  of  that  name(!) — ^is  utterly 
worthless  on  such  a  point;  and  it 
appears  impossible  that  a  city  so  well 
known  as  Ortospana  could  have  been 
thus  designated,  without  our  finding 
any  mention  of  it.  The  suggestion 
that  Nic*«Ba  ooeupied  the  site  of  Begh- 
nm  appears  to  me  much  more  probable. 
(See  Kote  X,  p.  491.) 

'  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
river  Copb^i  {Kct^y)  is  the  same  that 
is  now  Known  as  the  river  of  Cabulj 
the  main  stream  that  flows  through 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  central 
valley  of  all  this  mountainous  region. 
But  the  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 


had  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  course,  the 
general  direction  of  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  from  N.  to  S..  or  parollel 
with  the  Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  (8trab.  xv.  1,  p.  697),  while  its 
course  below  Cabul  is  in  reality  nearly 
from  W.  to  E.  Strabo  distinctly  de- 
scribes the  Choaspes  as  another  river, 
falling  into  the  Cophen  at  a  city  wliich 
he  calls  Plemyrium.  This  is  probably 
the  same  river  that  is  named  by 
Arrian  Choes  (^Anab.  iv.  28),  and  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Kunar 
or  Khonar,  which  descends  from  the 
valley  of  Chittral.  Wilson  however 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Alishung  (ilriano, 
p.  186),  and  all  such  conclusions  are 
in  truth  little  more  than  conjectaral. 

*  We  have  no  details  of  tl  le  operations 
of  this  part  of  the  army,  wno  must 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
river  and  traversed  the  formidable 
Khyber  Pass ;  but,  as  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Taxiles  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Indue  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  22,  §§  6,  8),  they  would  pro- 
bably experience  no  opposition  in  this 
pari  of  their  route.  Astes,  the  ruler  of 
Feucelaotis,  in  vain  opposed  them  in 
arms,  but  was  defeated  and  his  city 
taken. 
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nature  of  the  countryy  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, appear  to  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
which  led  him  to  devote  so  much  time  and  pains  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  obscure  mountaineers ;  but  to  this  was  added  a 
fresh  stimulus  from  the  notion  which  had  gained  ground 
among  the  Greeks — how  or  when  we  know  not — that  they  had 
formed  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  who 
had  penetrated  thus  far  into  India,  but  no  farther.^  It  was 
even  reported,  and  believed,  that  the  formidable  rock  fortress 
of  Aomus,  which  was  captured  by  Alexander,  though  reputed 
impregnable  among  the  native  tribes,  could  boast  of  having 
repulsed  the  arms  of  Hercules  himself.^  Neither  the  position 
of  this  fortress,  nor  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  "  cities  "  said 
to  have  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  can  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There,  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  district  of  Peucelaotis  was  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Indus  at  its  confluence  with  the  Cophen,  or  river 
of  Cabul,  and  its  capital  may  probably  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Hashtnagar,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Feshawer.^  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed 
the  Indus,  was  the  same  which  has  in  all  ages  formed  the 
chief  place  of  passage,  adjoining  the  modem  Attock/  Here 
the  river  is  so  much  contracted  that  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  presents  no  serious  difllculty.* 

§  2.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  two  points  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  name  or  site  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Alexander's  campaign,  from  the  time  that  he  left  Alexandria 


*  Note  A  »,  p.  496. 

*  Note  B  b,  p.  496. 
»  Note  C  c,  p.  498. 

*  General  Cunningham  indeed  sup- 
poses him  to  have  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Ohind  ;  which  he  identifies  with  £m- 
bolima.  But  his  reasons  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

*  A  bridge  of  boats  was  yearly  con- 
structed at  this  point  by  Runjeet  Sing, 
when  he  held  possession  of  Peshawer 
as  well  as  of  the  Punjab.  The  actual 
width  of  the  river  is  estimated  by  Mr. 


Yigne  at  only  80  yards  at  one  period 
of  the  year  and  120  yards  at  another, 
**  but  the  current  was  deep  and  rapid, 
and  looked  as  if  it  would  sweep  away 
any  obstacle  "  (Vigne's  Vint  to  Kabvi, 
&c.,  p.  241).  Lieutenant  Wood,  who 
measured  the  width  of  the  stream  at 
the  fortrees  of  Attock,  found  it  to  be 
286  yards ;  but  he  adds  that  ''a  Uttle 
lower  down  where  ito  channel  is 
usually  spanned  by  the  bridge  of  boats, 
it  is  mucn  more  contracted.**  (Wood's 
Journey  to  the  Oxu$,  p.  121.) 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  till  he  crossed  the  Indus,  which 
can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  his  movements,  with  the  very  imperfect 
information  at  our  command,  he  appears  to  have  pursued  in 
general  a  course  somewhat  parallel  to  the  river  of  Cabul,  but 
instead  of  following  the  only  route  which  would  be  practicable 
to  a  modem  army — down  the  valley  of  that  river  and  across 
the  Khyber  pass — he  struggled  on  through  the  mountain 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  crossing  in  succession  the  rugged 
ridges  that  descend  like  gigantic  spurs  from  the  great  central 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  subduing  tribe  after  tribe  of 
the  wild  mountaineers  that  occupied  the  districts  now  known 
as  Eafiristan,  Chittral,  and  Swat.  The  difficulties  that  he 
encountered  during  these  operations — continued  as  they  were 
throughout  the  winter — must  have  been  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  especial 
admiration  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  and  historians.  But  even  if  we  possessed 
far  more  accurate  information  than  we  can  really  pretend  to, 
respecting  these  wild  and  secluded  regions,  we  should  still,  in 
all  probability,  find  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  trace  his 
marches,  or  identify  with  any  certainty  the  mountain  strong- 
holds that  he  reduced.  The  account  of  these  campaigns  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us  is  utterly  vague  and  meagre.  The 
historians  that  have  transmitted  it  to  us  had  assuredly  no  clear 
geographical  conception  in  their  own  minds  of  the  country  in 
which  they  took  place :  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  with 
ahnost  equal  confidence  of  the  writers  whom  they  followed.  A 
glance  at  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  and  valleys,  which  occupy 
the  whole  space  in  question  in  the  best  modern  maps,^  will 


'  See  for  instance  the  excellent  map  (January,  1879)  the  editor  can  do  no 

of  these  re^ons  published  by  Colonel  more  than  express  a  hope  that  before 
Walker  in  1868.    No  part  of  these  wild   ,  long  **  surveyors  may  proceed  to  map 

mountain  tracts  vjett  of  the  Indus  has  out  the   almost  unknown   regions  of 

as  yet  been  regularly  surveyed.  Kafiristan  and  the  adjoining  purts." 

Even  in  the  latest  number  of  tlio  (p.  64.) 
Proceedings  of  (he  Geographical  Society 
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sufficiently  show  how  utterly  bewildering  they  must  hare  been 
to  persons  like  the  officers  of  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  maps,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass,  and  incapable 
of  the  simplest  geographical  observations.  The  capture  of 
apparently  impregnable  rock-fortresses,  the  names  of  places 
which  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  cities,  and  the  passage  of 
riyers  that  opposed  difficulties  to  an  advancing  army — were 
the  things  that  naturally  impressed  themselves  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  these  operations :  and  such  are 
the  records  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  with  a  very  faint 
thread  of  geographical  connection.' 

§  3.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  determine,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  position  of  the  different  tribes  against  whom 
in  succession  Alexander  turned  his  arms.  Of  these  Arrian 
enumerates  the  Aspasians,  the  Gurseans,  and  the  Assaceni, 
which  appear  to  have  followed  one  another  in  this  order  :*  he 
mentions  also  cities  called  Ora,  Massaga,  Bazira,  and  one  of  the 
name  of  Nysa,  to  which  the  Macedonians  attached  especial 
importance  on  account  of  its  supposed  connection  with  Bacchus. 


'  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  rivers  would  have  afforded  us  some 
•clue  through  these  difficulties.  But 
this  wiU  be  found  on  examination 
altogether  defective.  In  the  Indica 
(where  he  is  probably  following  Ncar- 
<3hu8)  Arrian  describes  the  Cophen  as 
flowing  through  the  Peucelaotis,  and 
bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
Malantus,  Soastus-  and  GarrsBus,  to 
its  outflow  into  the  Indus  {Tndiea,  c.  4). 
Of  these  the  Soastus  is  in  all  probability 
the  Swat,  which  flows  through  the  dis- 
trict of  that  name ;  but  unfortunately 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  Alexander's  campaign,  where  we 
find  only  the  names  of  the  Choes» 
Euaspla,  and  Gureus.  The  last  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arrian  himself 
calls  the  Garrseus :  but  in  this  case 
the  geographical  order  must  be  wrong. 
It  is  easy  to  take  existing  rivers,  and 
apply  to  them  the  ancient  names  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  ;  but  this  is  really  all 
that  can  be  done. 
•  Aiiab,  iv.  23,  §  1.      Strabo  on  the 


contrary  (who  undoubt<=H]ly  wrote  from 
good  sources  of  information,  and  pro* 
bably  followed  Aristobulns)  eoumeiates 
the  tribes  between  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus  in  the  following  order:  the 
Astaoeni,  the  Masiani,  the  Kysiei,  and 
the  Hypasii :  then  the  kingdom  of 
Assacanus,  in  which  is  Maasuga,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country :  after  that 
comes  Peucelaotis,  on  the  Indus  (xt.  1, 
§  27,  p.  698).  Here  he  appears  in  tiie 
first  instance  to  enumerate  the  tribee 
in  the  inverse  order;  as  his  Hypasii 
are  probably  the  Aspaaii  of  Arrian, 
and  his  Astaceni  almost  OBrtainly  the 
same  with  the  Assaceni  of  that  author, 
whose  capital  city  was  Massaga 
(Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  26,  §  I).  But 
Strabo  supposed  the  two  to  be  distinct, 
and  separates  them  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. The  confusion  in  our  extant 
authorities  is  hopeless:  whether  it 
originated  with  them  or  with  the  con- 
temporary writers  whom  they  foUkived, 
WG  are  unable  to  determine. 
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But  no  one  of  these  names  can  be  associated  with  any  of  the 
localities  known  in  modem  times,  upon  any  other  than  con- 
jectuial  grounds.  Eyen  if  we  could  follow  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  much  more  clearly  than  is  really  possible,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  details  given  by  other  writers  are  in 
many  instances  wholly  at  yariance  with  it ;  and  though  the 
authority  of  Arrian  is  in  general  preferable  to  that  of  the  other 
historians,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  blind 
deference  in  regard  to  operations,  the  geography  of  which  he 
certainly  did  not  himself  understand. 

§  4:.  From  the  time  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus,  his 
moyements  may  be  more  clearly  followed.  His  line  of  advance 
lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  territories  of  Taxiles  (with 
whom  he  had  already  concluded  a  treaty)  whose  dominions 
extended  as  far  as  the  riyer  Hydaspes.  His  capital  city  of 
Taxila,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities  in  India,  was  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  Indus, 
at  a  place  called  Shah  Dheri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan 
Abdul,  where  yery  extensiye  ruins  are  still  visible.*  Alex- 
ander thence  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Hydaspes  ( Jhe- 
lum),  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  met  by  the  Indian  king 
Poms,  his  victory  over  whom  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  his  whole  career.  To  commemorate  this  great 
success  he  founded  two  cities:  the  one  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Hydaspes  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicsea ;  the 
other  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  named  after 
his  favourite  charger,  Bucephala.^  Bat  neither  the  site  of 
these  cities,  nor  the  precise  spot  at* which  he  crossed  the 
Hydaspes,  has  as  yet  been  determined  on  conclusive  evidence, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  passage  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jelalpoor,  about  25  miles  below  the  modem 
town  of  Jhelum.* 

Very  much  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 


•  Note  D  d,  p.  499. 

*  Airian,  ▼.  19,  §  4 ;  Strebo,  xv.  p. 
698.     Diodonis  (xvii.  89)  emmeotuly 


supposes  them  both  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  tbe  same  side  of  the  riyer. 
»  Note  E  c,  p.  499. 
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subsequent  march  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.  Its  general  direction  is  known,  and 
we  can  identify  without  difficulty  the  rivers  that  he  sue- 
cessively  crossed — the  Acesines  or  Chenab,  and  the  Hydraotes 
or  Bayee — as  well  as  the  Hyphasis,  on  whose  banks  he  finally 
halted.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  Beias,  Beas,  or 
Beiahy  a  tributary  of  the  Sutledge,  though  generally  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  main  stream.^ 

§  5.  Unfortunately  the  point  where  Alexander  reached  the 
banks  of  this  river — and  where  he  erected  twelve  altars  to 
commemorate  the  limit  of  his  victorious  career  —  cannot  be 
regarded  as  determined  within  even  approximate  limits : 
though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  where  the  Beas  emerges  from  the  mountain 
ranges  that  here  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Himalaya/  We 
learn  indeed  that  throughout  his  advance  Alexander  kept  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  mountains ;  partly  from  the  idea  that 
he  would  thus  find  the  great  rivers  more  easily  passable,  as 
being  nearer  their  sources;  partly  from  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  the  sterile  and  desert  character  of  the  plains  further 
south.* 

§  6.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  follow  in  detail  the  military 
operations  of  Alexander,  we  find  ourselves  almost  entirely  at  a 
loss.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  tribes  or  cities  men- 
tioned by  his  historians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab 
have  as  yet  been  identified  with  anything  like  certainty. 
While  the  general  course  of  his  march  must  have  followed 
approximately  the  same  line  of  route  that  has  been  frequented 
in  all  ages  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Beas, 


»  Note  F  f,  p.  500. 

*  Note  Gg,p.  503. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  pp.  697,  700.  The 
Dooabs,  AB  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are 


well  as  extensive  tracts  of  dense  jungle, 
which  even  at  the  present  d!ay  are 
wholly  uninhabited.  Any  army 
moving  across  the  direction  of  the 
great  rivers  must  therefore  in  all  ages 


called,  really  comprise  a  considerable  |   have  followed  much  the  same  course  as 
extent  of  barren  and  desert  country,  as  '    that  taken  by  Alexander. 
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his  expeditions  against  the  yarions  warlike  tribes  that  refused 
submission  to  his  arms  led  him  into  frequent  excursions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  his  main  direction :  and  with  regard  to  these 
localities  we  have  in  general  no  clue  to  guide  us.  The  most 
important  of  these  sites  to  determine  would  be  that  of  Sangala, 
the  capital  of  the  Cathaeans,  which,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Arrian,  was  situated  between  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hypha- 
®    Hence  it  was  placed  by  Bumes  at  Lahore,  and  by  others 


SIS. 


^at  Umritsir.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  Sangala  with  the  Sakala  of 
Indian  writers,  and  this  was  certainly  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Hydraotes,  between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.^ 

Equally  uncertain  with  the  position  of  the  Gathaei  is  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  or  Sophytes.  In  both  cases  we  have 
indeed  two  different  accounts  which  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  one  another.  According  to  Curtius  and  Diodorus — 
who  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  are  apparently  fol- 
lowing the  same  authority— the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  was  the 
last  Idngdom  subdued  by  Alexander,  before  advancing  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.^  Arrian  on  the  contrary  has  no  men- 
tion of  Sopeithes  or  his  kingdom  during  the  advance  of 
Alexander  through  the  Punjab :  but  he  describes  the  king  as 
sending  Hephsestion  and  Craterus  with  the  land  forces  to  the 
capital  of  Sopeithes,  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  himself 
began  the  descent  of  the  Hydaspes.  Again,  Strabo  tells  us 
that  some  writers  placed  the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  the  Cathaei,  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Ace- 
sines,  while  others  transferred  them  beyond  both  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydraotes.®  It  was  evidently  these  last  authorities 
that  were  followed  by  Curtius  and  Diodorus.^     In  this  case  it 


*  Airian,  Anab.  v.  22,  24.  His  fitato- 
ment  is  precifle  that  it  was  only  three 
day^  march  from  the  Hydraotes. 

'  Note  H  h,  p.  505. 

*  Curtius,  ix.  5,  §  24 ;  Diodor.  xyii. 
91. 

*  Strabo,  zv.  1,  §  30,  p.  699. 


^  The  Dame  of  Sopeithes  was  remem- 
bered chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
formidable  dogs  that  he  exhibited 
before  Alexander  (Strabo,  he.  §  31; 
Curt.  ix.  1,  §  31 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  92; ; 
and  the  district  between  the  upper 
Ravee  and  tlio  Boas  is  to  this  day 
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is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  there  were  two  kings  or 
chiefs  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  were  in  consequence  con- 
founded  with  one  another, 

§  7.  When  compelled  by  the  discontent  of  his  troops  to 
return,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  popnlous 
and  fertile  regions  on  its  banks — rumours  of  which  had  already 
reached  his  ears  ^ — he  appears  to  haye  retraced  his  steps  by 
the  same  route  as  he  had  previously  followed,  as  far  as  his 
newly-founded  cities  on  the  Hydaspes.  Here  he  made  a  pro-, 
longed  halt,  while  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  fleet  on 
the  river,  with  the  view  of  descending,  first  the  Hydaspes 
itself,  and  afterwards  the  Indus,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  Timber  for  this  purpose  was  cut  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  which  furnished  it  in  abundance,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  the  spot  where  it  was  required.^  Not  less  than 
eighty  triaconters  (vessels  with  thirty  oars)  were  thus  con- 
structed, besides  nearly  two  thousand  boats  and  small  vessels 
to  serve  as  transports.^  Alexander  himself  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  army  continued  their  march 
by  land,  one  body  under  Graterus  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  another,  under  Hephsestion,  the  left. 

His  progress  was  however  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  halts  to  enable  his  land  forces  to  keep  up  with 
the  fleet.  Moreover  though  it  was  perhaps  his  first  object  to 
descend  the  Indus,  with  a  view  to  explore  its  outlet,  and  have 
the  glory  of  navigating  the  Erythraean  Sea — hitherto  known 


stiU  renowned  for  the  bIzo  and  ferocity 
of  its  dogs  (St.  Martin,  G^ographie  de 
VInde,  pp.  108,  109).  Bat  not  only  is 
there  no  allusion  in  Arrian  to  this  well- 
known  anecdote,  but  according  to  his 
narrative  it  would  not  appear  that 
Alexander  himself  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  Sopeithes  at  all. 

'  Bee  especiaUy  the  tales  reported  by 
Plutarch  (Alex.  62). 

■  Strabo,  XV.  p.  698.  The  same  thing 
is  frequently  done  at  the  present  day. 
8ir  A.  Bnrnes  remarks ;  **  The  timber 
of  which  the  boats  of  the  Punjab  are 


the  Hydcupes  from  the  Indian  Gaaca- 
Bus,  which  most  satisfetctorily  explains 
the  selection  of  its  banks  as  the  site  of 
a  naval  arsenal  by  Alexander,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  otner  rivers,  by  any  of 
which  he  might  have  reached  the 
Indus  "  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  110).  The 
navigation  of  the  Indus  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  below 
Attock  is  so  dangerous  on  account  of 
rapids,  as  to  render  it  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  descent  of  a  flotilla  such  as 
that  of  Alexander  (Wood's  Travels,  pp. 
75-82). 


constnioted  is  chiefly  floated  down  hy  '       *  Note  I  i,  p.  506. 
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to  the  Greeks  only  by  hearsay — he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  without  reducing  to  submission  all  the  barbarian 
tribes  that  occupied  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus : 
and  where  they  opposed  any  resistance  he  was  always  ready  to 
lead  an  expedition  in  person  against  their  cities.  Hence  the 
time  occupied  in  the  descent  of  the  river  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  by  a  mere 
exploring  expedition.^  According  to  the  express  statement  of 
AristobuluSy  Alexander  set  out  on  his  voyage  down  the  river 
a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades — late  in  the 
autumn  of-B.G.  326 — and  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  together 
with  the  whole  winter  and  the  following  spring  and  summer — 
a  period  of  about  nine  months — was  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  and  the  military  operations  connected 
with  it* 

§  8.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  actual  descent  of 
the  river  presents  few  difficulties.  Alexander  found,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  he  had  already  received  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Punjab,  that  the  Hydaspes  received  the  waters 
of  the  Acesines  at  no  great  distance  below  the  point  from 
whence  he  set  out:'  they  were  afterwards  joined  in  succession 
by  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hyphasis,  and  their  waters  thus 
united  into  one  main  stream  ultimately  fell  into  the  still 
greater  stream  of  the  Indus.®  This  last  he  descended  as  far  as 
a  city  called  Pattala,  where  the  river  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  forming  a  Delta  like  that  of  the  Nile,  but  of  still 
greater  extent.  He  himself  sailed  down  both  arms  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  navigating  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  unwonted  phenomena  of  the  tides — 
80  little  familiar  to  Mediterranean  sailors — ^not  only  forced 
themselves  on  his  attention,  but  caused  considerable  damage 
to  his  flotilla.^     He  had  already  determined  to  send  out  an 


*  Note  Ek,p.507. 

^  Aristobul.  op.  8trab.  xy,  1,  p.  692. 
'  Note  L 1,  p.  508. 

*  Note  M  m,  p.  509. 

*  The  phenomeDa  of  the  tides  at 


the  month  of  the  Indus  are  indeed  of  a 
character  to  attract  the  attention  even 
of  more  experienced  navigators  than 
those  ^ho  accompanied  Alexander. 
Bumes  remarks :  **  The  tides  rise  in 
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exploring  expedition  to  trace  the  coast  of  the  Ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  command  of 
this  he  reserved  for  Nearchus,  and  meanwhile  he  himself 
returned  to  Pattala, 

§  9.  This  descent  of  the  Indus  by  Alexander  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  kind  of  era  in  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks.^  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  eyer 
repeated :  and  while  subsequent  researches  added  materially 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  more  easterly  provinces  of  India,  their  infor- 
mation concerning  the  great  river  Indus  and  the  regions 
through  which  it  flows,  continued  to  be  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  voyage  of  Alexander  and  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted by  his  contemporary  historians.'  The  magnitude  of 
the  stream  itself  appears  to  have  excited  their  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  if  their  statements ,  on  the  subject  appear 
tinged  with  exaggeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
voyage  down  the  lower  part  of  its  course  took  place  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  where  the  waters  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  at  the  same  time  that  the  current 
is  most  rapid  and  violent.^  The  statement  that  it  was  100 
stadia  (10  G.  miles)  in  width  at  such  a  season  would  not 
exceed  the  truth,  though  it  was  of  course  not  so  understood  by 
the  Greek  writers.*  But  when  they  speak  of  it  as  40  stadia 
in  its  average  width,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  where  it  was 
narrowest,^  this  is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration.^    It  must  be 


the  mouths  of  the  Indus  about  nine 
feet  at  fuU  moon ;  and  flow  and  ebb 
with  great  yiolence,  particularly  near 
the  sea,  where  they  flood  and  aoandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible 
Telocity.  It  is  dangerous  to  drop  the 
anchor  unless  at  low  water,  as  the 
channel  is  frequently  obscured,  and  the 
vessel  may  be  left  dry  "  (TratwZ*,  voL  i. 
p.  217 ;  Journal  of  Oeographioal  Societtfy 
vol.  iiu  p.  120). 

»  Note  N  n,  p.  509. 

'  Though  it  appears  certain  that 
some  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria 


and  the  Paropamisan  regions  extended 
their  dominions  for  a  time  over  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  as  weU  as  the 
Punjab,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  later  Greek  writers  of  additional 
information  derived  from  this  source. 

*  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Oxut,  p.  4a 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  82,  p.  700.  Other 
writers  however,  as  he  observes,  dimin- 
ished this  statement  to  50  at  the  widest 
part,  and  only  seven  at  the  narrowest. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  20,  §  9. 

*  Note  Go,  p.  510. 
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remembered,  however,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  navigate  the 
Indus  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Attoek  to 
£alabagh — where  the  river  is  confined  between  high  banks 
and  flows  with  a  very  deep  and  rapid  stream,  but  is  of  com- 
paratively little  width.' 

All  writers  agreed  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Indus  in  the 
mountains  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodes 
— a  native  appellation  by  which  they  here  designated  the 
Himalayas,  but  they  justly  regarded  these  as  being  only  a 
part,  or  rather  a  continuation,  of  the  same  range  with  the 
Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus.  They  appear  to  have  sup- 
posed the  sources  to  have  been  not  very  remote  from  the  point 
where  the  Indus  issued  from  the  mountains,  at  the  gorge  of 
Derbend  (about  60  miles  above  Attoek)  where  it  first  became 
known  to  them.  Of  its  real  origin  in  the  remote  valleys  of 
Thibet  they  had  of  course  no  idea.  It  is  indeed  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions  has  become  known  to  Europeans.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus 
they  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge :  and  their  descriptions 
of  this  part  of  the  country  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  a  serious  geographical  difficulty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  position  of  Pattala,  which  was  situated 
(by  the  general  consent  of  all  geographers)  just  at  the  point 
where  the  two  principal  arms  separated  to  enclose  the  Delta. 
No  distances  are  given  in  the  descent  of  the  river,  and  the 
only  further  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by  the  vague 
statement,  that  the  Delta  itself  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Egypt.  Onesicritus  alone — the  least  trustworthy  of  all  ivriters 
on  the  subject — reported  the  two  arms  of  the  Delta  to  be  each 
2000  stadia  in  length,  from  Pattala  to  the  sea.*  At  the  present 
day  the  principal  bifurcation  of  the  river  takes  place  at  Tatta, 
which  in  consequence  is  a  place  of  importance,  and  carries  on 


»  Wood.  p.  75-82.  •  Note  Pp,  p.  511. 

■  Onesicrit.  np.  Strab.  xv.  p.  701. 
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a  considerable  trade.  This  position,  as  well  as  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  name,  naturally  led  to  the  identification  of  Tatta 
with  Fattala,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  all  the  earlier 
writers — ^D'Anville,  Bobertson,  Bennell,  and  Dr.  Vincent — as 
well  as  by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Indns  in 
modem  times.  But  Tatta  is  only  about  60  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  any  comparison  of  the  Delta  here  formed  with  that  of 
Egypt  would  be  utterly  preposterous.^  It  is  moreover  certain 
that  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  has  in  all  ages  been 
subject  to  frequent  changes :  fresh  channels  have  been  formed, 
and  old  ones  dried  up,  and  it  therefore  must  not  be  hastily 
assumed  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta  is  now  the  same  as  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  other  hand  a  marked  bifurcation  of 
the  river  takes  place  just  above  Hyderabad  (50  miles  above 
Tatta),  where  an  eastern  arm  branches  off,  which  at  the  present 
day  flows  into  the  Bunn  of  Cutch,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the 
estuary  of  Koree  between  Cutch  and  the  plains  of  Sinde.  This 
branch  of  the  river  (known  as  the  Fidaili)  has  even  now  a 
great  volume  of  water  during  the  inundation,  though  it  is  dry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  may  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  have  been  as  important  as  the  western  one,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  arm  that  was  considered  as  constituting  the 
Delta,  which  would  on  this  supposition  but  slightly  exceed  that 
of  Egypt,  and  might  therefore  be  aptly  compared  with  it.  In 
this  case  Pattala  must  have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad.* 

§  11.  But  while  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  are  found  to  coincide  so  well 
with  the  modem  geography  of  these  regions,  we  have  nearly  the 
same  difficulty  as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Punjab  in 
identifying  the  various  tribes  and  nations  with  which  Alex- 
ander came  in  contact  in  his  descent  of  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acesines,  and  the  Indus.    The  Malli,  a  powerful  and  warlike 


>  Note  Q  q.  p.  512.  <  Note  B  r,  p.  513. 
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tribe,  possessing  several  strong  eities,  which  were  successiyely 
reduced  by  Alexander,  are  generaUy  considered  to  be  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  the  name  of  which  city  was  formerly  written 
**  Malli-than  "  or  '*  Malli  thanm,"  and  it  may  be  admitted  as 
probable  that  the  two  names  are  really  connected. 

The  MaUi  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines,  extending  also  across  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  former  river ;  their  territory  therefore 
in  all  probability  included  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of 
Mooltan.  This  has  been  identified  by  several  writers  with  the 
capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Malli  in  the  time  of  Alexander :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  accoimt  of  his  campaign 
as  given  by  Arrian.^ 

The  next  people  with  whom  Alexander  came  in  contact 
were  the  Oxydracae,  described  as  being  also  a  warlike  and 
numerous  nation,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Malli,  and 
submitted  together  with  them  to  Alexander,  when  he  halted 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  trace  of  their  name  may  be  found  in  that  of 
Ooch,  a  city  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Sutledge 
with  the  Chenab.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
etymology ;  but  the  position  thus  suggested  would  accord  well 
with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  Oxydracte  may  have  occupied  the  district 
of  Ooch,  together  with  the  adjoining  province  of  Bahawulpoor/ 

In  descending  the  Indus  itself  from  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  combined  waters  of  *'  the  five  rivers  "  to  Pattala, 
at  the  head  of  its  Delta,  Alexander  encountered,  first,  a  people 
called  the  Sogdi,  then  two  nations  in  succession,  who  are 
distinguished  only  by  the  names  of  their  kings,  Musicanus  and 
Oxycanus,  and  lastly,  a  chieftain  named  Sambus,  who  ruled 
over  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  which  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  But  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  position  or  limits  of 


»  Note  R  B,  p.  514.  <  Note  Tt,  p.  515. 
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these  different  tribes  cannot  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  any 
satisfactory  result.^  We  find  indeed  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  transmitted  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  tribes 
thus  mentioned  by  them,  can  be  recognized  under  their  native 
forms  in  the  Sanscrit  literature  still  extant.*  Unfortunately 
we  derive  from  these  sources  the  names  only,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  a  manner  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon 
their  geographical  relations. 

§  12.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  Alexander  himself  was  so  far 
from  looking  upon  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  as  a  mere  tran- 
sient expedition  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  rather  than  of 
conquest,  that  he  was  on  the  contrary  careful  to  fortify  his 
newly  acquired  dominions,  by  the  establishment,  from  distance 
to  distance,  of  permanent  camps  or  stations,  termed  by  his  his- 
torians "  cities,"  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  neighbouring 
tribes  in  check,  as  well  as  doubtless  to  operate  indirectiy  as 
centres  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Thus  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  he  left  Philip  as  satrap  of  the  country  from  the 
Acesines  to  the  Indus,  with  orders  to  found  a  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  and  to  construct  naval  docks  there, 
judging  the  site  likely  to  become  that  of  a  flourishing  and 
important  place.^  Similar  establishments  were  founded  also  at 
Pattala,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  where  it 
spread  into  a  lake  near  its  mouth.^  Unfortunately  all  these 
attempts  at  colonization  were  destined  to  prove  abortive,  and 
all  trace  of  Greek  civilization  soon  disappeared  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus. 

§  13.  The  accounts  transmitted  by  the  Greek  historians  of 
the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  provinces  of  India,  which 
were  traversed  by  Alexander  and  temporarily  annexed  to  his 


«  Note  U  u.  p.  516.  \  7  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15,  §  2. 

'  See  the  discusBion  of  these  tribes  i  A  strong  fortress  was  al9o  erected  by 

by  M.  de  St.  Martin  (Geogr,  de  Vlnde^  Cratenis  in  tiie  capital  city  of  Musica- 

pp.  116-122)  and  by  General  Canning-  nos.    Ibid.  §  7. 

hniu  (^Aneient  Geography  of  Indior  pp.  •  ^  Id.  20,  §  5. 

215-248).  ! 
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dominions,  are  very  remarkable.  With  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  in 
most  instances  derived  from  native  information,  and  deeply 
tinged  with  Oriental  exaggeration — they  are  still  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
countries  in  question,  at  this  early  period,  and  of  their  com- 
parative advance  in  civilization.  The  Punjab  is  indeed  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  in  India,  and  though  the  desert  tracts 
border  closely  on  the  Indus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
there  is  still  found  throughout  a  belt  of  rich  and  fertile  cha- 
racter, abounding  in  villages  and  towns.  But  when  the  Greek 
writers  tell  us  that  the  district  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Hyphasis  alone  contained  five  thousand  cities  (!),  none  of 
which  was  less  than  that  of  Cos;'  and  that  the  dominions  of 
Poms,  which  were  confined  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Acesines — a  tract  not  more  than  forty  miles  in  width — con- 
tained three  hundred  cities,^  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
misled  by  the  exaggerated  reports  so  common  with  all  Orien- 
tals, and  which  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  with  a  view  of  magnifying  the  exploits  of  the  great 
conqueror.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Greek  writers  descant  so 
fuUy  upon  the  material  wecJth  and  prosperity  of  the  part  of 
India  that  had  thus  become  known  to  them,  they  all  agreed  in 
the  admission  that  no  considerable  part  of  this  wealth  was 
derived  from  gold.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  tribute  of  India  was  in  his  time  paid  to  Persia  in 
gold,  an  exception  which  he  himself  explains  on  the  ground 
that  gold  was  the  especial  product  of  that  country.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 


»  Stmbo,  XV.  p.  686. 

»  Id.  XV.  p.  698. 

'  Similar  exaggerations  are  cum- 
monly  found  in  Oriental  writers  of  aU 
f^es.  Thus  Feriahta,  the  Miihom- 
medan  historian  of  IndLi,  gravely  stated 
that  a  queen  of  Gnrrut  (»  part  of  Orissa) 
hail  a  territory  of  300  miles  In  length 


by  100  in  breadth,  in  which  were 
70,0i»0  (I)  towns  and  villages,  aU  well 
inhabited.  This  would  give,  as  Dr. 
Vincent  remarks,  one  town  and  a  vil- 
lage (or  at  least  two  villages) /or  every 
square  mile,  with  10,000  to  spare! 
Dow's  Hindifostauj  cited  by  Vincent, 
p.  8^,  note. 
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Greeks :  and  wad  probably  one  of  the  indncements  which  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  its  conquest  But  the  testimony  of 
Arrian  is  precise,  that  so  far  as  the  Macedonians  actually  pene* 
tratedy  they  found  no  gold  in  India.^  The  statement  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  gold  is  really  found,  though  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  both  in  the  Indus  and  Cabul  riyers, 
and  more  abundantly  in  some  of  the  smaller  streams.  It  is 
procured  by  the  natives  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers, 
especially  after  the  annual  swell  has  subsided.^ 


Section  III. — Betum  to  Baihylon. 

§  1.  When  Alexander  at  length  set  out  on  his-  return  west- 
ward, he  divided  his  forces  into  three  portions,  which  were 
destined  to  pursue  different  routes.  While  he  himself  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  followed  the  direct  route  by  land 
through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  Persia,  he  detached  a 
large  force  under  Craterus,  with  orders  to  proceed  through 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  it  was  to  rejoin 
the  main  army.  Meanwhile  Nearchus  was  to  conduct  the  fleet 
along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  enterprise  which  was  looked  upon  as  far  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  than  either  of  the  land  marches,  on  account 
of  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  difiSculties  with  which  Alexander  had  to  contend 
were  of  no  ordinary  description.  Starting  from  Pattala,  his 
march  lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  land  of  the  Arabics 
or  Arabitae,^  which  was  reduced  to  submission  without  diffi- 


*  Anab,  v.  4.  §  4. 

*  Burnes's  TraveU^  toL  ii.  p.  69.  In 
the  Ayeen  Akbaree  also  it  is  mentioned 
that  several  of  the  streams  that  form 
the  head  of  the  Indus  yield  gold  dust 
(Bennell,  O^ogr,  of  Herodot  p.  305). 

*  The  account  of  Alexander's  march 
is  too  ooncise  to  indicate  precisely  the 
route  followed ;  but  if  Pattala  be  placed 


at  Hyderabad,  he  would  seem  to  have 
taken  a  course  nearly  due  west  from 
thenoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabia  at 
Somneanee.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  here  separates  the  two  valleys 
is  of  comparatively  small  altitude,  and 
is  at  the  present  day  crossed  by  a  fre- 
quented Une  of  route  from  the  valley  of 
tne  Indus  to  Somneanee. 
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cully.  These  ArabitsB  were  an  Indian  tribe,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Arabians,  of  whom  their  name  naturally 
reminds  ns:  they  extended  as  far  as  the  river  Arabis  (now 
called  the  Poorally),  which  formed  the  limit  between  them 
and  the  Oritse.  Alexander  next  traversed  the  country  of  these 
last^  and  occupied  their  villages  in  succession :  one  of  these, 
named  by  Arrian  Bhambacia,  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
favourable  situation  to  be  the  site  of  a  new  settlement,  which 
was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a  satrapy.  Leonnatus  was 
left  behind  with  a  part  of  the  forces  to  superintend  this  esta- 
blishment, and  to  await  the  arrival  of  Nearchus:  meanwhile 
Alexander  himself,  after  forcing  the  mountain  passes  that 
separated  the  Orit»  from  Gedrosia,  entered  on  the  latter  pro- 
vince. It  was  here  that  a  long  and  toilsome  march  awaited 
him:  the  barren  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  presenting  di£Sculties  far  more  serious  than  any  to 
be  apprehended  from  active  opposition.  We  hear  indeed 
nothing  of  any  annoyance  from  hostile  attacks,  but  the  route 
lay  through  a  desert  tract,  almost  whoUy  destitute  of  water, 
and  furnishing  neither  food  for  man  nor  forage  for  cattle. 

§  2.  We  are  told  that  Alexander  was  induced  to  take  this 
route  from  a  vain  desire  to  show  his  superiority  to  former  con- 
querors: it  being  reported  by  tradition  that  Semiramis  and 
Cyrus  had  lost  their  whole  armies  in  traversing  these  dreary 
regions.'  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  was  actuated 
by  any  such  idle  vanity :  a  more  rational  motive  was  supplied 
by  his  desire  to  keep  near  enough  to  the  sea-coast  to  lend  a 
hand  from  time  to  time  to  Nearchus  and  the  fleet,  for  the 
safety  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  nervously  anxious. 
With  this  view  he  never  deviated  into  the  interior  more  than 
about  60  miles  (500  stadia)  from  the  coast,  and  by  so  doing 
had  to  traverse  a  sterile  and  desert  region  for  a  space  of  not 
less  than  sixty  days'  march.'     This  maritime  region  of  Beloo- 


•  Arrian,  AwA.  vL  24 ;    Btrabo,  xv.  I    .    '  Arrian,   I  e, ;  Strabo,  ib.  p.  723. 
2,  p.  686,  722.  |    See  Note  V  v,  p.  518. 
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chistan,  now  called  the  Mekran^  is  still  but  imperfectly  known, 
and  has  only  been  partially  explored  in  Yery  recent  times: 
but  the  information  obtained  concerning  it  seems  in  great 
measure  to  confirm  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.^  The  sufferings  endured  by  his  army  on 
this  occasion  from  heat,  thirst,  and  hunger,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  remedy  these  cyOs  by  digging 
wells,  and  collecting  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts,— ^appear  to  haYC  far  exceeded  those  encountered  on  the 
march  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Asiatic  campaigns.  Great  part  of  the  camels  and  beasts  of 
burthen  perished  by  the  way,  and  the  loss  of  men  was  unques- 
tionably great,  though  no  estimate  of  its  amount  has  been 
recorded.^  But  Alexander  succeeded,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
asters, in  bringing  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  safety  to  a  city 
called  Pura,  which  is  styled  the  metropolis  of  the  Gedrosians, 
and  was  situated  in  a  comparatiYely  fertile  regioiL  Here  he 
halted  some  time  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  then  continued  his 
march  into  Carmania,  where  his  progress  was  attended  with  no 
further  difficulties.^ 

§  3.  That  proYince  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
region  of  great  fertility,^  and  the  march  of  Alexander  through 
it  is  represented  as  assuming  the  character  of  a  festiYe  proces- 
sion rather  than  the  ordinary  moYcment  of  a  military  force. 
The  contrast  with  the  hardships  so  lately  encountered  in 
traYcrsing  the  dreary  deserts  of  Gedrosia  must  doubtless  haYe 
contributed  much  to  this  impression.  Other  circumstances 
combined  to  render  the  passage  through  Carmania  a  period  of 
rejoicing  both  to  the  army  and  its  leader.  While  he  was 
encamped  at  a  distance  of  &ve  days'  journey  from  the  sea, 
Alexander  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
Nearchus  in  person,  with  the  tidings  of  the  safe  arriYal  of  the 


*  NotoXx,  p.  519. 

*  Arrian  has  no  statement  of  nmn- 
bers.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch  {A  lex, 
c.  66),  that  he  lost  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  whole  army  is  doubtless 


a  mere  rhetorical  flourish. 

>  Arrian,  Anab.  yL  21^-26;   Strabo, 
XV.  2.  §§5-7. 

'  See  Note  X  x,  p.  521. 
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fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  About  the  same 
time  also  Craterus  made  his  appearance,  bringing  with  him 
the  important  division  of  the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
which  he  had  conducted  in  safety  through  the  provinces  of 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  from  thence  into  Carmania.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  di£Sculties  encoun- 
tered on  this  long  and  circuitous  march,  though  in  addition  to 
hostilities  with  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  he  must  have  tra- 
versed a  considerable  part  of  the  desert  tract  between  Dran- 
giana  (Seistan)  and  the  central  districts  of  Carmania,  a 
region  at  least  as  formidable  to  an  army  as  the  wastes  of 
Gedrosia.'  But  the  perils  and  hardships  which  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  king  in  person  naturally  threw  into  the  shade 
those  that  had  been  overcome  by  his  lieutenant. 

To  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  He 
was  now  sent  back  to  his  ships,  loaded  with  praises  and 
honours,  with  orders  to  conduct  the  fleet  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  with  orders  to  con- 
duct it  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Carmania  and  Persia 
to  Susa  :^  while  Alexander  himself,  with  a  light  detachment 
of  horse  and  foot,  proceeded  direct  through  the  mountains  to 
Pasargada  and  Persepolis.  From  thence,  after  a  brief  halt,  he 
descended  to  Susa,  where  he  was  soon  after  rejoined  by 
Nearchus  also. 

§  4.  The  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  (in  February  b.o.  324) 
may  be  considered  as  marking  the  termination  of  his  great 
eastern  expedition.  The  few  remaining  events  of  his  life  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
He  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Persian  kings, 
his  predecessors :  and  after  spending  the  remaining  part  of  the 
winter  and  spring  at  Susa,  to  have  removed  to  Ecbatana  for 
the  summer :  the  elevated  position  of  that  city  rendering  it  an 


»  NoteYy,  p.  521. 
*  This  route  is  dearly  the  same  aa 
that  now  known  as  the  lower  or  Gbe- 


rmsir  road.    (See  Abbott,  in  Gtogra' 
phictU  Joumai,  vol.  zzv.  p.  57.) 
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eligible  residence  during  the  summer  heats.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  explore  in  person  the  rivers  of 
Susiana,  and  while  he  sent  the  main  body  of  his  army  by  land 
under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  he  himself  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  and  descended  the  river  Eulaeus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf/  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and 
then  ascended  that  river  to  the  city  of  Opis,*  where  he  rejoined 
the  army  under  Hephsestion.  It  was  at  Opis  that  a  memorable 
mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  deter- 
mination to  send  home  a  large  portion  of  his  Greek  and 
Macedonian  veterans  under  the  command  of  Craterus. 

Alexander's  stay  at  Ecbatana  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
his  friend  Hephaestion.  When  the  first  extravagant  outbreak 
of  grief  for  his  loss  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  king  was 
led,  apparently  by  the  mere  craving  for  excitement,  to  conduct 
in  person  an  expedition  against  the  Cossseans,  a  predatory 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  wUd 
mountain  region  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Susiana,  where 
they  adjoined  the  Uxians,  a  people  of  similar  habits  and  pro- 
bably of  kindred  race.'  The  broad  belt  of  rugged  mountains, 
collectively  known  to  later  geographers  as  Mt.  Zagrus,  which 
extends  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  forms  at  the  present  day  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  indeed  in  all 
ages  been  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  have 
maintained  a  practical  independence  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, though  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  a  nominal  sub- 


*  The  relations  of  the  river  EuIsub 
with  the  Pasitigrifl  and  the  other  rivers 
of  Snsiana  wiU  be  oonsidered  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter. 

*  We  have  already  seen  (Chapter  X. 
Note  M,  p.  |873)  that  the  position  of 
Opis  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. Though  it  appears  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  during  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, it  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
Utrabo  into  a  mere  village  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  739).    The  rapid  decline  of  the  cities 


in  this  part  of  Asia  has  been  already 
adverted  to.    See  Chap.  X.  Note  K. 

'  The  Coaseans  had  never  been  per- 
manently subdued  by  the  Persiand^ 
The  Great  King  was  contented  to  pay 
them  a  sum  of  money,  wheneyer  hie 
had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  ter- 
ritory on  his  way  from  Ecbalana  to 
Babylon  (Strab.  xv.  p.  524).  This  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  causes,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  the  Uxians,  that  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  their  subju- 
gation. 
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mission.  On  the  present  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Cossseans  was  pnt  to  the  sword,^  notwithstanding 
which  their  name  reappears  in  history  shortly  afterwards,  as 
occupying  the  same  abodes  and  exercising  the  same  predatory 
habits.* 

§  5.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Ecbatana  also  that  Alexander 
sent  down  an  o£Bcer  of  the  name  of  Heraclides  into  Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan)  with  orders  to  cut  timber  and  construct  ships 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  his  intention  to 
send  a  fleet  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nearchus  had  done  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  ErythraBan  Sea,  with  the  view  of  determining  (we  are  told) 
whether  it  communicated  with  the  Euxine,  or  was  only  a  Gulf 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.*  These  are  the  expressions  of  Arrian, 
which  are  doubtless  taken  from  his  original  authorities.  The 
sound  view,  held  long  before  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  was  wholly  unconnected  with  any  other,  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  generally  abandoned. 

§  6.  In  the  spring  of  B.0. 323  Alexander  returned  to  Babylon, 
which  he  appears  to  have  designed  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
vast  empire.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  met  by  a  number 
of  embassies  from  various  nations,  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
previously  had  no  communication.  It  is  probable  that  not 
only  had  the  fame  of  his  great  exploits  and  conquests  in  Asia 
spread  itself  throughout  the  inhabited  world ;  but  that  some 
rumours  of  the  vast  projects  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  of 
future  conquests  towards  the  West,  as  extensive  as  those  he 
had  already  achieved  in  the  East,  had  reached  the  nations 
with  whom  he  might  thus  be  brought  in  contact.  It  is  remark- 
able indeed  that  almost  all  the  legations  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
as  presenting  themselves  on  this  occasion,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  this  motive,  and  were  no  doubt  designed, 
not  merely  to  congratulate  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  but  to  pro- 


'  Arrian,    Anab,    vii.    15 ;    Diodor.    I      *  Diodor.  xix.  19. 
xvii.  Ill ;  Plut  Alex,  72.  |      »  Arrian,  AnaJb.  vii.  16,  §  2. 
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pitiate  or  conciliate  the  intending  conqueror  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  Thus  we  find  enumerated:  the  Libyans,  meaning^ 
doubtless  the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Cyrenaica;  the 
Ethiopians,  from  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  south ; 
and  the  Scythians,  from  beyond  the  Euxine  to  the  north. 
Among  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  find  mention, 
not  only  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
Italy,  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  then  rising  to  importance 
as  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter  declined,  but  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians also,  and  even  of  the  still  more  distant  Gauls  (Keltae) 
and  Iberians.  In  several  cases,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  for 
the  first  time  that  individuals  of  these  strange  races  had  been 
beheld  either  by  Greeks  or  Macedonians.^ 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  we  could  believe  the 
statement  found  in  some  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  that 
among  the  deputations  which  presented  themselves  on  this 
occasion  was  one  from  the  rising  republic  of  liome.  Unfor- 
tunately the  authority  for  this  fact  is  not  such  as  we  can  rely 
on  with  confidence,  though  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
hesitation  as  the  fiction  of  a  later  time.  It  is  reported  by 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Clitarchns,  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander,*  but  undoubtedly  one  of  those  writers  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated 
stories  with  which  his  history  has  been  disfigured.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  motive  he  could 
have  had,  at  so  early  a  period,  for  the  interpolation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  im- 
portance.* 

§  7.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alexander  at  this  time 
really  entertained  projects,  however  vague,  of  extensive  con- 
quests towards  the  west,  and  of  extending  the  confines  of  his 
empire  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  the  design  upon 
which  he  was  more  immediately  bent,  was  the  circumnavigation 


«  Arriuii,  vii.  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  »  Bui.  Nat.  iii.  5.  §57. 

*  Note  Z  z,  p.  522. 
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and  conquest  of  Arabia,  a  vast  country,  of  wliich  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  was  known  than  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  With 
a  view  to  this  great  enterprise  he  had  already,  before  his 
journey  into  Media,  given  orders  for  the  construction  in  the 
ports  of  Phoenicia,  of  numerous  vessels,  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  which  were  then  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
overland  to  the  Euphrates,  down  which  river  they  were  after- 
wards floated  to  Babylon.*  No  less  than  forty-seven  ships 
were  actually  conveyed  overland  in  this  manner  to  Babylon : 
of  these  two  were  quinqueremes,  or  ships  with  five  banks  of 
oars,  three  of  four  banks,  and  twelve  triremes,  the  remaining 
thirty  being  smaller  vessels,  of  only  thirty  oars  each.*  On  his 
return  to  Babylon  Alexander  found  there  all  these  ships  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  in  addition  to  the  fleet  that  had  been  pre- 
viously under  the  command  of  Nearchus.  But  not  content 
with  this,  he  set  to  work  to  construct  additional  vessels  of 
cypress  wood,  the  only  timber  to  be  found  in  Babylonia ;  and 
began  the  excavation  of  a  gigantic  dock,  designed  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  thousand  ships  of  war.' 

Meanwhile,  with  that  providence  which  characterizes  almost 
all  his  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  hasty  rash- 
ness so  frequently  brought  against  him,  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  interval  of  delay  during  the  construction  of  his  fleet,  to 
send  out  several  officers,  with  light  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  important  expedition.  One  of  these, 
Archias,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tylos,  which  was 
described  as  large  and  tolerably  fertile,  circumstances  which 
render  it  certain  that  it  must  have  been  the  island  now  known 
as  that  of  Bahrein.*    A  second  explorer,  of  the  name  of  An- 


*  When  we  consider  the  amoont  of 
time  and  labour  that  it  cost  Colonel 
Cheeney  to  transport  bis  two  small 
steamers  in  the  same  manner  from 
Selencia  to  the  Euphrates,  we  are  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  thus  Bucoessfally  accomplished  by 
the  officers  of  Alexander.     But  the 


secret  of  its  success  no  doubt  lay 
mainly  in  the  unlimited  command  of 
labour  which  he  possessed. 

*  Arrian,  Anab,  yii.  19. 
'  Id.  ibid, 

*  The  island  of  Bahrein  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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drosthenes,  a  native  of  Thasos^  advanced  somewhat  farther  and 
traced  for  some  extent  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.*  A 
third,  named  Hieron,  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  proceeded  the 
farthest  of  all ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Maceta  or  MacsB,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  already  seen  by  Nearchus  in  his 
voyage  along  the  opposite  coast.  He  had  been  expressly 
charged  by  Alexander  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  peninsula, 
to  Heroopolis  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea :  but  was  deterred 
by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  coasts 
as  he  advanced.  How  far  he  really  proceeded,  we  do  not  know : 
but  he  reported  to  Alexander  on  his  return  that  Arabia  was  not 
inferior  in  extent  to  India.^ 

The  reports  of  these  navigators  were  certainly  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  not 
only  adhered  to  his  determination  to  send  Nearchus  with  the 
fleet  to  undertake  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia,  but  was 
himself  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  army  by  land :  an  enter- 
prise that  could  hardly  have  ended  in  anything  but  disastrous 
failure.     His  preparations  were  indeed  completed,  the  &re- 


no  mention  is  found  of  this  in  respect 
to  the  island  in  question ;  though  the 
existence  of  pearls  iu  large  numbers 
and  of  great  value  was  noticed  by 
Nearchus,  at  an  island  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persiaa  Gulf.  Pliny  is 
the  first  writer  that  distinctly  speaks 
of  the  pearl  fishery  at  Tylos,  which  he 
terms  *' insula  plurimis  margaritis 
oeleberrima"  (Hist.  Nat  vi.  28,  §  148). 
At  the  present  day  the  pearls  of  the 
east  coast  are  considered  very  inferior 
to  those  of  Bahrein. 

*  This  is  all  that  we  are  told  by 
Arrian  concerning  Androsthenes,  but 
his  voyage  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  3,  §  2),  and  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  cited  from  him  by  Eratos- 
thenes. He  visited  the  city  of  Gerrha, 
which  became  at  a  later  period  the 
chief  emporium  of  all  the  trade  of 
Arabia  on  this  side.    He  described  the 


islands  of  Tylos  (or,  as  he  wrote  the 
name,  Tyros)  and  Axadus,  as  ten  days* 
sail  from  Terodon  at  the  mouth  of  llie 
Euphrates,  and  only  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Maco.  This  last  is  an 
entire  mistake;  and  probably  arose 
from  a  confusion  between  Cape  Bekkan, 
a  projecting  headland  near  tne  islandB, 
with  the  more  distant  and  more  im* 
portant  headland  of  Gape  MusMndom. 
On  the  other  hand  Archias  erroneously 
reported  Tylos  to  be  only  one  day  and 
night's  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  (Arrian,  le,  §  6),  an  equally 
great  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 

»  Arrian,  AnaJb.  vii.  20,  §§  7-10. 
Arrian  here  gives  us  no  distinct  inti- 
mation of  how  far  Hieron  had  been 
able  to  advance;  but  he  eUtewhere 
[Indiea,  a  43)  tells  us  that  none  of 
these  navigatord  were  able  to  double 
the  headland  of  Macte. 
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well  banquet  given  to  Nearchus  and  his  officers,  and  orders 
actually  issued  for  the  days  of  departure  both  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  when  Alexander  was  arrested  by  the  fatal  fever,  which 
residted  in  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  only  ten  days  (June, 
B.C.  323). 

§  8.  His  last  employment  previous  to  his  illness  had  been 
that  of  descending  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  visit  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal,  named  Pallacopas,  designed  apparently  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  that  river  during  the  time  of 
inundation.  Alexander  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  he  now,  after  carefully  inspecting  the  localities, 
gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  cut  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous situation.^  At  the  same  time  he  selected  a  site,  which, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Lower  Babylonia,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  favourable  position  for  a  city,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  upon  the  spot. 

Of  the  vague  projects  attributed  to  Alexander  had  he  sur- 
vived, it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak:  and  Arrian  justly 
observes  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  those  projects  may 
have  really  been.  But  the  design  ascribed  to  him  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  by  that  of  Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  so  as  to  return  by  the  straits  of  Gades  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,^  is  interesting  at  least  as  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  conviction  that  Africa  cotdd  be  circum- 
navigated, and  was  only,  like  Arabia,  a  vast  peninsula. 

§  9.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  geographical  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in  the  East, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cities  founded 
by  him  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  many  of  which 
continued  through  long  centuries  and  under  successive  dynas- 
ties to  bear  testimony  to  the  foresight  which  dictated  the 
original  choice  of  the  sites.    It  is  indeed  not  always  possible 


'  Arrian,  Anab,  vii  21.    See  Note  A  A,  p.  524. 
'  Id.  tb,  yii.  1 ;  Plat.  Alex,  0.  68. 
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to  detennine  whether  these  cities  were  actually  founded  by  the^ 
conqueror  himself,  or  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  sac- 
cessorSy  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  them  owed  their 
existence  to  Alexander  himself.  Besides  the  famous  city  of 
Alexandria  in  Lower  Egypt — one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
world  that  have  retained  their  prosperity  almost  unbroken  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years — there  are  not  less  than  seven- 
teen other  cities  of  the  same  name  which  are  known  to  us  from 
ancient  writers.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  1.  Alex- 
andria ad  Issum,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  founded 
to  commemorate  the  great  victory  of  Alexander  over  I>arius : 
it  is  still  called  Tskenderun  or  Scanderoon,  but  is  also  known 
by  the  Italian  name  of  Alexandretta.  2.  Alexandria  Troas, 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Troad,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  a  foundation  in  the  first  instance  of  Antigonus, 
but  to  which  the  name  of  Alexandria  was  given  by  Lysima- 
chus.  It  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  rose  to  be  a  city  of 
great  importance  under  the  Boman  Empire.  3.  In  Aria,  pro- 
bably occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Artacoana, 
and  of  the  modem  Herat.  4.  In  Arachosia,  apparently  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Candahar.^  5.  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum, 
called  also  Alexandria  Opiane,  situated  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo  Eoosh,  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  This  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  be  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization 
in  these  remote  and  mountainous  regions.^  6.  Alexandria 
Eschate  or  Ultima,  founded  by  Alexander  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  laxartes,  to  mark  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests 
in  that  direction.  It  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khojend.^  Two  other  cities  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  in  the  same  part  of  Asia ;  one  in 


*  AmmianuB  Marcellinus,  XXIIL  6,  <>  Arrian,  Awih,  TV.  1,  §  3;  Pt^il.  YI. 

§  72.  12.  §  6 ;  Curt.  VII.  6.  ^  24.    Its  exact 

^  Concerning   its    precise   site,  see  !  site  has  not  be<'n  determined. 

Note  X,  p.  490.                                          I  above,  p.  430. 
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Bactria  and  one  in  Sogdiana:  besides  which  there  was  an 
Alexandria  in  Margiana,  subsequently  called  Antiochia.^  He 
is  moreover  stated  to  have  founded  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  besides  those  of  Bucephala  and  Nicsea  on  the 
Hydaspes :  and  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  on  his  return 
inarch  he  left  Leonnatus  among  the  Oritee  to  establish  a  new 
settlement,  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned.^ 

His  example  in  this  respect  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
successors,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  and  we  find  at  a 
later  period  not  less  than  ten  cities  in  different  parts  of  Asia 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  six  that  of  Seleucia,  six  others 
that  of  Apamea,  after  the  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  six. 
that  of  Laodicea,  from  different  Syrian  princesses  of  the  name 
of  Laodice.  In  like  manner  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Africa  became  studded  with 
settlements  of  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  to 
many  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter. 


'  It  is  almost  certain  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  himself  yisit  Margiana 
(see  above,  p.  432),  but  he  may  weU 
have  fornided  a  city  in  that  remarkable 
oasis,  during  his  prolonged  stay  in  the 
neighbouring  Bactria.  Strabo  indeed 
represents  it  as  first  founded  by  Anti- 
ochos  Soter  (zi.  10,  p.  516) ;  but  Pliny 
distinctly  tells  us  that  it  was  first 
founded  by  Alexander,  and  again  a 
second  time  by  Antiochus  (Plin.  H,  N. 
▼i.  16>  Dr.  C.  Mmier,  in  the  map  of 
Alexander's  campaigns  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Atlas,  represents  this  Alexandria  as 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Murghab, 
at  the  point  from  whence  Alexander 
tamed  off  abruptly  to  Herat.  But  the 
expressions  of  Strabo  seem  to  me 
clearly  to  point  to  a  site  in  the  oasis  of 
Mery,  the  fertility  of  which  he  extols 


in  the  highest  terras. 

^  It  is  probable  that  this  speedily 
disappeared,  as  did  those  in  India  itself. 
Of  the  other  cities  of  the  name  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (v. 
'AXt^dyBpua)  we  know  nothing;  and 
his  notices  are  too  brief  to  be  relied  on 
alone.  There  is  certainly  considerable 
confusion  in  the  article  in  its  present 
state,  and  we  have  greatly  to  regret  in 
this  instance,  as  in  su  many  others, 
that  we  do  not  possess  it  in  its  original 
form,  instead  of  the  meagre  epitome, 
which  is  all  that  remains  to  us. 
Ptolemy  has  the  names  of  eight  cities 
of  the  name  of  Alexandria  as  existinrir 
in  his  time,  among  which  is  one  in 
Oarmania,  not  mentioned  by  Stephanos 
(vi.  8,  §  14). 
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NOTE  A,  p.  412, 

GOBDIUM. 

The  position  of  Gordium,  notwithstanding  the  oelebrity  it 
derived  on  this  occasion  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  Gordian 
knot,  which  is  related  by  all  the  historians  of  Alexander,  is  not 
definitely  ascertained.  Though  the  tradition  referred  to  shews  that 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  and  it  was 
apparently  still  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
as  it  was  chosen  by  him  for  his  head-qnarters  during  a  considerable 
period,  it  speedily  declined  under  his  successors.  Pdiybius  terms  it 
a  small  town  (^roXur/uirtov,  xxiv.  20) ;  and  in  Strabo's  time  it  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  village  (Strab.  xii.  5,  p.  568).  But  Livy,  who 
undoubtedly  copies  Polybius,  says  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  commercial  intercourse,  on  account  of  its  position,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  three  seas,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
several  great  nations  (Li v.  xxxviii.  18).  This  would  sufficiently 
account  for  its  being  selected  by  Alexander  as  the  place  where  he 
waited  for  his  junction  with  Parmenio. 

Quintus  Curtius  also  says  (iiL  1,  §  12)  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  two  seas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Cilician ;  and  though  this 
is  in  any  case  erroneous,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  a 
central  position,  such  as  that  described  by  Livy.  Most  modern 
geographers  have  notwithstanding  identified  Gordium  with  a  place 
called  Gordiu  Come,  which  was  afterwards  named  Juliopolis  and 
became  a  town  of  importance  under  the  Boman  Empire  (Plin.  v.  32, 
§  143 ;  IHn.  Eier.  p.  574).  But  Juliopolis  unquestionably  lay 
within  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river  Scopas,  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Sangarius,  while  both  Arrian  and  Q. 
Cartius  describe  Gordium  as  situated  on  the  Sangarius.  Nor  can 
Juliopolis  be  said  to  occupy  in  any  sense  a  central  position.  Hence 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sangarius,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sivri  Hissar ;  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  M.  Perrot  in  the  EacplorcUum  ArchSologique  en 
OaiUUte  et  Bithynie  (fol.  Paris,  1872,  p.  155).  But  its  ruins  have  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  hence  the  point  must  l)e  regarded  as  still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE  B,  p,  413. 

THE  PYLiB  OILICLfi. 

^  Alexander  fauces  jugi,  quae  F^lss  appellantnr,  intravit.  Gontem- 
plains  looornm  sitnm,  non  alias  magis  dicitur  admiiattis  esse  felici- 
tatem  snam :  obmi  potnisse  vel  sazis  confitebatur,  si  fdissent  qui  in 
subeuntes  propellerent."  (Quint.  Curt.  iii.  4,  §  11.)  The  natural 
difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  the  pass  are  described  by  that  author 
with  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy.  Compeure  the  remarks,  of 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  §  21).  The  observations  of  modem  tra- 
TelleiB  fully  confirm  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  diffi* 
culties  of  this  celebrated  pass  (see  the  passages  already  referred  to 
in  Chap.  X.  p.  346  note ;  and  especially  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Einneir, 
pp.  115-120);  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  supine 
stupidity  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who  on  the  one  occasion  left 
it  undefended,  on  the  other,  abandoned  it  without  striking  a  blow, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Alexander  himself  at  the  head  of  his  light- 
armed  troops.  (Arrian,  Aruib.  ii.  4,  §  4;  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  4, 
|§  11-13.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  414. 

MOUNTAIN  PASSES  NEAB  ISSUS. 


The  topography  of  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria, 
and  the  moyements  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  armies  in  connexion 
with  them,  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Jssus,  were  imperfectly 
understood  by  earlier  writers  in  modem  times,  from  the  want  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities.  Considerable  confusion  has 
been  also  caused  by  the  expressions  of  ancient  writers,  who  have 
sometimes  used  the  term  "  pylce  "  to  denote  narrow  defiles  of  very 
small  extent,  which  were  really  closed  by  gates ;  at  others  have 
applied  the  same  term  to  mountain  passes  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  strength,  with  no  such  artificial  defences.  Such  were 
the  Ciliciau  gates  described  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  Syrian 
Gates  (Pylsa  Syrice),  which  led  directly  from  Myriandrus  into  the 
interior  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  which  certainly  correspond  to 
the  modem  Pass  of  Bellan.  Xenophon  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  the  name  of  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  to  two  actual 
fortified  gates  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  which  in  his  time 
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formed   the  frontiers  of  the  two  oountries.      (Xenophon,  Anah. 
i.  4,  §  4.    See  Cliapter  X.  iNote  E,  p.  364.) 

Another  source  of  confusion  arose  from  the  circnmstanoe  that  both 
the  mountain  chains  which  descend  from  the  great  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Oulf  of  Issus  or  Scanderoon^ 
were  known  to  ancient  writers  as  Mount  Amanus.  Hence  Strabo 
(xiv.  5,  p.  676)  gives  the  name  of  the  Amanian  Gates  (^A/iaviScs 
irvXai)  to  a  pass  on  the  toest  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  fort  and  an  actual  gateway ;  while 
Arrian  certainly  applies  the  term  (ras  iruAas  ras  'A/tavucas  KoXovfUyaSt 
ii.  7.  1)  to  a  pass  across  the  mountain  ridge  which  formed  the 
eastern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  and  with  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  resulting  &om  the  obseryations  of 
Oolonel  Chesney  and  others,  the  account  given  by  Arrian  becomes 
dearly  intelligible.  Alexander  advanced  from  Mallus,  where  he 
had  halted,  on  hearing  that  Darius  was  encamped  with  his  whole 
army  at  Sochi,  a  place  which  cannot  be  identified,  but  was  dearly 
situated  in  the  great  Syrian  plain  east  of  the  Amanus  (Arrian, 
ii.  6,  §  3).  He  passed  through  the  narrow  defiles  along  the  ooast 
without  difficulty,  having  previously  sent  Parmenio  to  occupy  them 
(ii.  5,  §  1),  and  thus  encountered  no  obstacle  in  passing  the  gates 
which  separated  Cilicia  from  Syria — obviously  the  same  described 
by  Xenophon.  But  when  he  had  arrived  at  Myriandrus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Beilan  Pass,  he  learned  that  Darius,  instead  of  awaiting 
his  attack  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  had  crossed  the  mountain  (the 
eastern  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus)  and  descended  upon  Issus,  where  he 
found  himself  unawares  in  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army. 
Alexander  immediately  turned  back  to  engage  him,  reoccupied  the 
passage  of  the  gates  without  opposition,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  river  Pinarus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Issus, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  (Arrian,  ii.  8 ;  Strabo,  I.  c).  The 
Pinarus  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  stream  now  called  the 
Deli-tchai ;  and  the  pass  called  by  Arrian  the  Amanian  Gates,  by 
which  Darius  crossed  the  mountains,  is  one  that  leads  directly 
across  the  range  to  the  head- waters  of  this  stream,  and  descends  its 
valley  to  a  place  now  callea  Bayas. 

The  difficulties  that  remain  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  have  reference  to  the  position  of  the  various  towns  on 
its  shores ;  a  subject  that  has  been  much  complicated  by  the  founda- 
tion, in  later  times,  of  the  two  cities  of  Alexandria  (the  modem 
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Iskenderun  or  Soanderoon),  and  Nioopolis.  Besides  these  there  were 
(in  addition  to  Issns  itself  and  Myriandrus,  the  only  cities  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  Alexander),  Bhosns,  noticed  by  Strabo 
{L  c.\  and  Baiss,  evidently  a  watering-place  that  grew  up  in  Boman 
times,  and  the  name  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  Itineraries  (liin, 
AmU,  p.  146,  Itin»  Hier.  p.  580).  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
identify  the  various  ruins  which  are  scattered  around  the  shores 
of  this  beautiful  bay.  But  their  exact  deteniiination  is  of  little 
importance  in  connection  with  our  immediate  subject. 


NOTE  D,  p.  415. 

IfABCH  TO  THE  OBAGLE  OF  AMMON. 

Strabo  justly  remarks  that  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
tales  which  were  related,  of  the  army  being  guided  by  two  serpents, 
or  according  to  another  account,  by  two  ravens,  when  they  became 
bewildered  in  the  desert  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  3,  §  3 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
7,  §  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  49;  Strabo,  xvii.  pp.  813,  814).  The  story 
that  the  army  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  sudden  and 
most  unusual  occurrence  of  a  storm  of  rain,  when  their  provision  of 
water  had  entirely  failed  them,  after  only  four  days'  march,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  foresight  and  care  uniformly  displayed 
by  Alexander  in  such  matters ;  nor  is  rain  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance in  this  country  in  the  winter.  It  appears  indeed  that  there 
are  no  wells  on  the  direct  line  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Oasis : 
but  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  whole  journey  is  carried 
without  difficulty  at  the  present  day,  by  caravans,  and  Alexander 
could  unquestionably  have  done  the  same  (Browne's  Travels^  p. 
16 ;  Bennell,  Oeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  580).  Nor  could  there  be  any 
want  of  native  guides  to  a  locality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
frequently  visited  by  travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
though  Alexander  was  the  first  who  conducted  an  army  thither. 
What  amount  of  forces  he  led  with  him  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  was  probably  not  considerable.  No  resistance  could  be  anticipated 
from  the  peaceful  and  feeble  Ammonians:  and  Alexander  only 
took  with  him  from  Memphis  the  select  corps  of  the  Hypaspists  or 
foot-guards,  with  the  light-armed  Agrianes  and  archers,  and  a 
single  squadron  of  cavalry  (Arrian,  Anah,  iii.  1,  §  4).  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  even  this  force  accompanied  him  on  the 
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toaroh  to  AmmoniunL  It  may  be  added  that  the  time  of  year  was 
fATomable.  M.  Farthey  has  indeed  inferred  from  an  ezpreBaion  of 
Appian  (B.  Civ,  ii.  149)  that  the  expedition  took  place  during  the  hot- 
test season  (Parthey,  p.  164) :  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake^  or 
rather  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  Alexander  did  not  enter  Egypt 
till  the  autumn  of  the  year  b.c.  332,  and  quitted  Memphis  on  hiis 
return  to  Phodnicia  early  the  following  spring.  (See  Clinton's  Fasti 
HeUenici,  voL  ii.  p.  154;  Grote's  Oreece^YoL  xii.  pp.  197-203.)  The 
maroh  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  must  therefore  have  taken  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter. 

It  is  singular  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
temporary accounts  as  to  the  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  Jus 
return :  Aristobulus  describing  him  as  returning  by  the  samQ  route 
by  which  he  had  come,  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  asserting 
that  he  had  followed  a  more  direct  route  to  Memphis.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  4,  §  5.)  Such  a  difference  between  two  of  the  most 
authentic  and  best  informed  historians  shows  us  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  accepting  without  question  geographical  statements  oon- 
oeming  the  operations  of  Alexander,  even  where  they  can  be  safely 
assumed  to  rest  on  contemporary  testimony. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Q.  Curtius  (who,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  may  probably  have  followed  good  authorities) 
distinctly  speaks  of  cameh  accompanying  the  army  to  carry  a  pro- 
vision of  water,  though  this  also,  according  to  his  account,  failed 
them  after  ihefawrth  day.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we 
find  mention  of  camels  thus  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  Africa. 
(Q.  Curt,  iv.  30,  §  12.)    See  Chapter  VIII.  Note  A. 


NOTE  E,  p.  415. 

THE  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 


It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  site  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon  has  been  discovered  and  visited  by  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was  first  seen  by  Browne  in  1792, 
who  however  appears  himself  to  have  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  locality  of  the  celebrated  temple,  a  conclusion  that  was  first 
established  upon  incontrovertible  grounds  by  Major  Bennell  in  his 
Geography  of  Herodottu  (first  edition),  published  in  1799.  Mean- 
while the  site  had  been  again  visited  by  Homemann  in  1798,  and 
afterwards  by  Cailliaud  in  1819.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  care- 
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fully  examined  and  repeatedly  desoribed :  among  others  by  Minutoli, 
Jomard,  Bayle  St.  John,  and  Hamilton.  All  the  information  col- 
lected by  these  suocessiTe  travellers  has  been  brought  together 
imd  carefully  analysed  by  M.  Farthey  in  his  exoellent  memoir 
(Das  Orakd  und  die  Ocue  dee  Ammon)  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form,  4to,  1862. 

The  greater  part  of  these  modern  travellers  have  followed  the 
more  direct  route  from  Cairo  by  the  Fayoum,  the  part  where  the 
cultivated  region  of  Egypt  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Oasis : 
but  Browne  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Alexandria  as  far  as  a  point 
about  20  miles  short  of  Parastonium,  from  whence  he  struck  into 
the  interior.  The  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  took  thirteen 
days  on  the  journey,  seven  of  which  lay  along  the  sea-coast  and  six 
across  the  desert.  The  latter  portion  comprised  sixty-five  hours 
and  a  half  of  actual  travelling,  a  space  which  could  hardly  be 
traversed  by  a  force  like  that  of  Alexander  in  less  than  eight  days. 

The  direct  distance  from  Siwah  to  the  sea  at  FarsBtonium  (Marsa 
Berek)  is  about  140  O.  miles.  To  accomplish  this  in  eight  days  would 
require  a  rate  of  marching  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  seven 
days  from  Gaza  to  Felusium,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  march  to 
Ammonium  were  probably  in  reality  greater.  But  in  the  one  case 
Alexander  had  with  him  a  comparatively  small  force  :  in  the  other 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  main  army. 


NOTE  F,  p.  416. 

THAPSACUS. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Thapsacus  v^as  at  this  period  the 
habitual  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  a  circumstance  which 
rendered  it  a  place  of  great  importance  (see  above.  Chapter  X. 
p.  365).  It  was  here  that  the  younger  Cyrus  crossed  the  river 
(Xen.  Andb.  i.  4,  §§  11,  17) ;  and  here  also  Darius  crossed  it  on  his 
advance  to  Issus,  as  well  as  on  his  retreat  after  the  battle  (Arrian, 
AiuA.  ii,  18,  §  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  7,  §  1).  The  Fersian  king  had,  how- 
ever, taken  the  precaution  (as  was  afterwards  done  by  Alexander) 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  notwithstanding 
which  his  army  occupied  not  less  than  five  days  on  the  passage 
(Q.  Curt  I.  c). 
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No  indioation  is  afforded  xu  of  the  route  by  which  Alexander 
directed  his  march  from  Phoenicia  to  Thapsacns ;  a  point  of  eome 
geographical  interest.  Cnrtins  indeed  tells  us  that  lie  took  eleven 
days  on  the  march  (nndecimis  castris  ad  Enphraten  pervenit,  iv.  37, 
I  12),  but  without  indicating  the  point  from  which  they  were 
reckoned ;  which  renders  the  notice  wholly  useless.  Cyrus,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  twelve  days  on  the  march  from  Myriandrus  to 
Thapsacus;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Alexander 
returned  so  &r  north  before  striking  into  the  interior.  We  last 
hear  of  him  at  Tyre,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  moved  from  thence 
to  Damascus,  which  was  at  this  time  the  most  important  city  in 
Syria,  and  had  been  already  reduced  by  Parmenio  after  the  battle 
of  Issus ;  and  from  thence  through  Coele-Syria  by  Emesa  to  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  route  by  which  he  crossed  the  desert,  and 
the  point  where  he  first  struck  on  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Thapsacus  continued  during  the  early  period  of  the  Seleacidan 
monarchy  to  be  the  customary  point  at  which  the  Euphrates  was 
crossed;  hence  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Eratosthenes. 
It  appears  also  from  the  expressions  of  Strabo  that  at  this  period 
the  river  was  traversed  by  a  bridge  (meaning  of  course  a  bridge 
of  boats) ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  geographer  this  had  ceased 
to  be  the  case  (he  uses  the  expression  air6  0ai/rajcov  xa^  o  ^  td 
{cvy/Aa  Tov  Evf^paroi;  to  TroAotov,  xvi.  c.  1,  §  21) ;  and  under  the 
Boman  Empire  it  sank  into  a  place  of  no  importance — the  cus- 
tomary passage  of  the  Euphrates  having  then  been  transferred  to 
Zeugma,  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir.  Hence  we  find  Dion 
Cassius  (xl.  c.  17)  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  was 
the  point  where  Alexander  himself  had  crossed  the  river.  The 
paved  causeways,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  leading 
down  to  the  river  on  each  side,  probably  belong  to  the  period  when 
there  was  the  bridge  of  boats  at  this  point. 


NOTE  G,  p.  417. 

BATTLE  OF  ARBELA. 

Arrian  has  himself  pointed  out  the  error,  which  appears  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  in  his  time,  of  supposing  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  at  Arbela,  while  it  really  took  place  at  a  distance  of 
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600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  from  that  city  (Arrian,  Anah,  t.  11,  §  6). 
Gangamela,  near  whioh  it  was  actually  fought,  was,  as  he  remarks, 
not  a  city,  but  merely  a  large  village,  and  the  name  being  strange 
and  unfamiliar  to  Qreek  ears,  they  had  preferred  to  call  the  battle 
after  the  more  celebrated  city  of  Arbela  (Id.  ib.  §  6).  Strabo  con- 
firms this  statement,  and  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  name  of 
Gaugamela  signified  "  the  house  of  a  camel,*'  the  vills^  having 
been  assigned  by  Darius  Hystaspes  as  the  place  of  support  for  one 
of  his  camels  that  had  done  good  service  in  his  Scythian  expedition 
(Strab.  xvL.l,  §3). 

The  exact  site  of  Gaugamela  has  not  been  determined ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at :  a  large  village  in  an  open  plain  is  not  likely 
to  have  left  any  permanent  vestiges,  and  no  tradition  remains  to 
point  it  out.  Arrian  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  on  a  small  river, 
which  he  names  Bujcnodus  or  Bumadus  (^tbe  reading  is  uncertain), 
at  a  distance  of  600  stadia  from  Arbela,  but  he  afterwards  adds — 
•*or  500  according  to  the  lowest  estimate" — thus  showing  how 
vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  distance.  From  Arbela  to 
the  river  Lyons  (the  Great  2jab),  which  was  interposed  between  that 
city  and  the  field  of  battle,  is  less  than  20  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line; 
and  a  further  distance  of  25  G.  miles  would  carry  us  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of  Mosid  on  the 
Tigris.  Yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  battle  was  really  fought 
in  the  extensive  open  plain  between  the  Tigris,  the  river  Lycus, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gordyene.  The  river  Bumodus  affords  the 
only  clue  to  the  nearer  identification  of  the  site,  for  the  only  con- 
siderable stream  which  traverses  the  plain  in  question  is  the 
Ghazir,  which  falls  into  the  Zab  about  20  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  must  represent 
the  Bumodus.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Arrian  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  field  of  battle  from  Arbela  must  be 
regarded  as  considerably  overrated.  On  the  other  hand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ghazir  would  accord  well  with  the  statement  of 
Q.  Curtius  that  the  Bumodus  (or  Bumelus  as  he  writes  the  name) 
was  80  stadia  distant  from  the  Lycus  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  36,  §  10). 

Mr.  Layard,  who,  as  he  himself  remarks,  must  probably,  in  his 
ride  from  Nineveh  to  Bavian,  have  crossed  the  very  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  adds :  "  The  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
Makloub  range  and  the  Tigris  is  equally  well  suited  to  the 
operations  of  mighty  armies,  but  from  the  scanty  topographical 
details  given  by  the   historians  of  Alexander  we  are  unable   to 
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identify  the  exact  plaoe  of  his  Yictory.  It  is  carionB  that  hitherto 
no  remains  or  relics  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough,  which 
would  serve  to  mark  the  precise  site  of  so  great  a  battle  as  that  of 
Arbela  "  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  208). 

Since  liie  above  remarks  were  written,  the  ground  has  been 
accurately  surveyed  by  an  engineer,  M.  Cemik,  but  his  observations 
(which  are  published  in  Fetermann's  MiUheilungeny  Erganzungduft, 
No.  45)  do  not  throw  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject ;  for 
the  reasons  already  stated.  It  is  clear  from  his  map  that  the  open 
undulating  plateau  which  extends  from  the  riyer  Ghazir  westwards 
to  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  modem 
village  of  Kermelis,  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  but  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go.  The  distances  given  by  him  from  Arbela  by 
the  direct  road  to  Mosul  are :  from  Erbil  to  Senieh,  where  it  orosses 
the  Zab,  30  kilometres;  thence  to  Kermelis,  18  kilometres,  and 
from  Kermelis  to  Mosul,  25.  The  actual  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action  to  Arbela  could  not  therefore  have  exceeded  48  kilometres, 
or  about  30  English  miles,  instead  of  the  600  stadia  (60  Q.  miles) 
stated  by  Arrian. 

Another  question  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle, 
which  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attention,  is  that  of  the  plaoe 
where  Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris.    On  this  point  our  ancient 
authorities  give  ns  no  direct  information;    but  we  learn  from 
Arrian  that  after  crossing  the  river  by  fording  it,  he  marched  for 
four  days  through  the  plain  of  Aturia  (Assyria)  with  the  Gordysdan 
mountains  on  his  left  hand  (Arrian,  iii.  7.  §  7),  and  it  was  only  on 
the  fourth  day  that  his  scouts  brought  him  word  that  he  was 
approaching  tiie  great  army  of  Darius.    This  statement  seems 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  view,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  as  well  as 
by  other  writers,  that  he  crossed  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  almo9t  direcUy 
opposite  to  the  Held  of  battle,  from  which  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  20  miles  distant.    On  the  other  hand  Droysen,  who 
carries  him  up  the  river  as  fiir  as  Jezireh-ibn-Omar  (Bezabde), 
appears  to  err  at  least  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction;  that 
place  being  not  less  than  85  G.  miles  above  Mosul,  and  more  than 
100  from  the  scene  of  action.    Colonel  Chesney  supposes  him  to 
have  crossed  at  a  place  called  Eski  Mosul,  about  25  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  that  name;  and   this  seems  the  most  probable 
suggestion.     It  appears  that  the  Tigris  is  fordable  at  many  points 
above  Mosul,  though  not  without  difficulty;  and  the  description 
given  by  Quintus  Ourtius  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Alex- 
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ander  and  his  army  in  crossing  the  river,  is  prohably  but  little 
exaggerated  (Q.  Curt.  ix.  37,  38). 


NOTE  H,  p.  417. 

RETBEAT  OF  DABIUS  TO  EGBATANA. 

The  rente  taken  by  Darins  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Arbela 
to  Ecbatana  was  probably  that  which  enters  the  mountain  chain  of 
Mount  Zagros  near  Bowandiz,  and  crosses  the  pass  of  Eeli-Shin  to 
Sidek  and  UshneL  This  route,  which  was  first  explored  by  Major 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Bawlinson,  and  is  described  by  him  in  the  Journal 
of  ike  Oeographiedl  Society  (vol.  x.  p.  20-24),  appears  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  a  frequented  passage  from  the  plains  of  Assyria  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Media :  and  would  be  a  natural  line  of  retreat 
for  Darius,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  placing  the  defiles 
of  Mount  Zagros  between  him  and  the  victorious  Alexander.  It  is 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  it  was  a  route  not  easily 
practicable  for  a  lai^e  army  (17  Sk  hrl  "NLrfiuii  /xryoXcp  oTparevfiari  ovk 
cinropos.  Anah.  iii.  16.  §  2).  This  object  once  attained,  and  having 
reached  the  highlands  of  Media,  he  could  easily  turn  off  to  the  right 
to  Ecbatana.  In  doing  so  he  would  gain  the  additional  advantage 
of  securing  the  only  remaining  royal  city  which  he  could  hope  to 
preserve  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  suggestion  of  Sir 
H.  B.  that  by  follawing  this  pass  he  retreated  in' the  first  instance 
to  the  (supposed)  northern  Ecbatana  (at  Takhti-Suleiman),  and 
afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  the  well-known  city  of  Media, 
where  we  distinctly  find  him  stationed  when  Alexander  resumed 
operations  against  him,  is  one  of  those  gratuitous,  though  ingenious, 
conjectures  by  which  that  author  has  sought  to  prop  up  his  theory 
of  the  existence  of  two  Ecbatanas.   (See  Chapter  VII.  Note  E.) 


NOTE  I,  p.  418. 

PASSES  BETWEEN  SUSA  AND  PEBSEPOLIS. 

The  exact  line  of  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Persepolis  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  geography  of 
these  rugged  mountain  tracts  is  still  but  imperfectly  known^  and 
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the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country  are  such  that  almost  eyery 
line  of  route  presents  narrow  defiles  and  passes  resembling  those 
described  by  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  appears  to  result 
clearly  from  the  account  of  Arrian,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Q.  Gurtius  and  Diodorus,  that  there  were  two  separate  passes,  the 
one  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Uxian  mountaineers,  the  other 
from  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Arazes  and  the  plain  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  that  between  them  there  intervened  a  space  of  five  days' 
march.  It  was  the  second  of  these  to  which  Arrian  gives  the  name 
of  *'  the  Persian  Gates  "  (PylsB  Persidis),  while  they  are  termed  by 
Gurtius  and  Diodorus  **  the  Sasian  Gates  "  (Pylad  Sasian»).  BotJi 
names  clearly  indicate  that  the  line  of  route  was  one  of  ordinary 
communication  between  Susa  and  Persia,  and  Arrian  incidentally 
notices  the  existence  of  a  road  practicable  for  wheel  carriages 
(afia$ir6si).  But  this  road  led  at  each  point  through  a  narrow 
gorge  which  was  closed  by  artificial  fortifications,  and  occupied  by  a 
hostile  force.  In  both  cases,  Alexander  succeeded  in  turning  the 
defile,  and  sending  round  a  light  body  of  troops,  which  fell  upon 
the  defenders  from  the  heights-  above:  and  thus  made  himself 
master  of  the  passes,  which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  force  by 
a  direct  attack.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  17, 18 ;  Q.  Curt.  v.  3-5 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68.) 

The  passes  in  question  have  been  but  little  explored  in  recent 
times,  almost  all  modem  travellers  having  proceeded  from  Bushire 
direct  to  Shiraz.  But  in  1810  Golonel  Monteith  and  Macdonald 
Kinneir  followed  a  route  from  the  ruins  of  Susa  to  Shiraz,  which 
must  nearly,  if  not  quite,  coincide  with  that  taken  by  Alexander. 
(See  Einneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  4to.  1813, 
pp.  72-74;  and  a  Memoir  by  General  Monteith  in  the  Journal  of 
Geogr.  Society,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  108-119.)  The  most  formidable 
passes  which  they  traversed  were  one  between  the  valley  of  Basht 
and  a  rock  fortress  called  Kalah  Sufid,  which  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond well  with  the  pass  through  the  land  of  the  Uxians,  with 
which  it  is  identified  by  Golonel  Monteith:  and  one  called  the 
Kotul  Sucreab,  but  a  few  miles  above  it.  But  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  this  last  as  representing  the  Persian  Gates,  which  were 
separated  from  the  other  pass  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  only  a  short  distance  from  Persepolis. 
It  was  apparently  immediately  after  passing  through  them  that 
Alexander  descended  to  the  river  called  by  Diodorus  and  Gurtius 
'  the  Araxes,  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  stream  now  called 
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the  Bnndamir,  which  is  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Shiraz  to 
Persepolis,  and  is  a  rapid  and  formidable  stream. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian  is  unfortunately  very  far  from  clear : 
prohably  from  his  having  himself  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
localities :  while  those  of  Q.  Oortins  and  Diodoms  are  evidently 
derived  from  a  different  authority,  and  it  appears  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  feel 
strongly  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  consult  the  original 
and  contemporary  authorities.  Had  we  possessed  the  original 
narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  shoald  have  found  in  them  local  details  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  the  question.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  localities,  with  especial  reference  to  it,  might  still  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject. 


NOTE  K,  p.  418. 

THE  PYLJE  OASPIiE. 

The  Caspian  Gates,  or  Pylffi  CaspisB,  obtained,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prominent  position  which  they  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  a  great  celebrity  among  Greek  geographers,  and  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  geographical  discussions  of  Eratosthenes. 
Though  little  known  or  noticed  in  modem  times,  they  really  con- 
stitute a  pass  of  considerable  importance,  through  which  must 
always  have  lain  the  line  of  direct  communication  from  Hamadan 
and  the  western  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  with  Parthia, 
Bactria,  and  Axiana.  The  pass  in  question  lies,  not  tlirough  the 
main  ridge  of  Mount  Elburz,  which  here  separates  the  plains  of 
Persia  from  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  through  a  lateral 
range  or  spur  of  those  mountains,  which  strikes  off  to  the  south, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  great  salt  desert  of  Khorasan :  and  the 
importance  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  taming  or 
rounding  it  by  passing  through  the  desert.  Hence  it  is  still  tra- 
versed by  the  most  frequented  route  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  and 
Herat.  The  identity  of  this  pass  with  the  one  now  known  as  the 
Sirdar  Pass,  between  Yeramin  and  Eishlak  in  Ehowar,  has  been 
folly  established  by  modem  travellers,  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  clearly  fixed. 
(See  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia^  pp.  363 ;  Eraser's  Khorasan^ 
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p.  291-293,  where  the  whole  sobject  is  fhlly  discnaBed :  also  Mnt- 
zell's  Noie8  io  Q.  Ourtius,  v.  35,  §  1.)  Sir  A.  Barnes  fell  into  the 
error  of  identifying  the  Pjlad  Oaspin  with  the  pass  now  oalled  that 
of  Ghidook,  which  ia  one  of  those  leading  across  the  chain  of  Elbnrz 
into  Mazanderan  (TraveU  io  Bokhara^  voL  ii.  p.  130),  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  this  mistake  by  Wilson  (Ariana^  p.  171).  Its 
identity  with  the  pass  of  Sirdar  was  clearly  pointed  oat  by  Sennell 
(Oeography  of  Herodotus,  p.  174  note).  The  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers  agree  almost  exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  {Hist, 
Nat.  vi.  c.  14,  §  43),  which  he  most  have  derived  from  the  historians 
or  geographers  of  Alexander.    No  details  are  given  by  Arrian. 

The  city  of  Rhagse,  where  Alexander  halted  in  pursnit  of  Darios, 
was  sitnated  (according  to  Arrian)  at  the  distance  of  one  day*s 
march  from  the  entrance  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  The  site  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  rains  of  a  large  and 
important  city,  at  a  spot  still  called  Bhei  or  Bey,  abont  5  miles 
S.E.  of  Teheran.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  indeed  woald  transfer  it  to 
Yeramin,  much  nearer  the  pass :  bat  though  the  distance  of  Bhag» 
from  the  entrance  of  the  passes,  which  is  given  by  Morier  at  ten 
farsangs  (abont  30  miles)  exceeds  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching, 
Arrian  himself  expressly  terms  it  a  very  long  or  forced  march  {6Sw 
^fjjpas  fiiaii  iXwjvovTi  ^  'AXc^v6pos  ^c,  iii.  20,  §  2)  :  and  Yeramin 
is  certainly  too  near  the  entrance.  Moreover  the  rains  at  Bhey 
are  apparently  too  extensive  and  important  to  belong  to  any  other 
city  than  Bhl^B;8S,  which  is  described  as  having  been  in  ancient  times 
the  second  city  of  Media. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Alexander,  while  parsaing  Darius 
hy  forced  marches  from  Ecbatana,  did  not  arrive  at  BhagsB  till  the 
eleventh  day.  According  to  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (Joum,  Geogr.  Soe. 
vol.  X.  p.  138)  it  is  reckoned  at  the  present  day  only  nine  stages 
or  days'  joameys  (Menzils)  from  Yeramin  to  Hamadan ;  bat  as  the 
distance,  as  measured  on  the  map  by  the  direct  route,  is  nearly 
180  G.  miles,  these  cannot  be  taken  as  ordinary  days'  marches. 
From  Bhag89  onwards  his  pursuit  became  exceptionally  rapid, 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  any  ordinary  rate. 

Colonel  Chesney  estimates  the  distance  from  Hamadan  to  Bhagao 
at  250  miles  (vol.  ii.  p.  303),  but  this  must  probably  refer  to  the 
more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Kasbin,  which  is  the  one  usually 
frequented;  and  would  certainly  have  been  the  one  followed  by  an 
army,  except  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  march  of 
Alexander. 
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NOTE  L,  p.  419. 

HECATOMPYLUS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Quintns  Onrtins  and  Diodoms  for  indicating 
Heoatompylns  as  the  place  where  Alexander  made  this  prolonged 
halt  (Cnrtk  yi.  6,  §  15 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  75).    The  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.    The  site  of  the  city,  though  undoubtedly  one  of 
oonfiiderable  importance,  has  unfortunately  not  been  determined ; 
it  was  clearly  situated  south  of  the  mountain  chain  which  forms 
the  prolongation  of  Mt.  Elburz,  on  the  line  of  road  leading  from 
the  Caspian  Gates  towards  Meshed  and  Herat ;  but  the  two  state- 
ments which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  concerning  its  distance 
from    the    former   pass  are  widely  divergent.     Strabo,   on  the 
authority  of  Eratosthenes,  places  Hecatompylus  at  1960  stadia 
(196  O.  miles)  from  the  Qates;  while  Pliny,  who  cites  the  itine- 
rary given  by  Diognetus  and  Beaton,  makes  the  distance  only  133 
Boman,  or  about  106  geographical  miles.    Hence  the  site  has  been 
fixed  by  some  modem  writers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damghan;- 
by  others,  including  Professor  Wilson  {Ariana^  p.  171)  in  that  of 
Jah  Jerm.     This  last  position  however  would  seem  to  cariy  us 
too  far  from  the  passes  of  Mt.  Elburz,  through  which  Alexander 
subsequently  descended  into  Hyrcania.     We  learn  from  Polybius 
(x.  28)  that  Hecatompylus  was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  several  roads  leading  across  passes  in  different  directions;  it 
was  by  one  of  these  (probably  the  same  taken  by  Alexander)  that 
Antiochus  III.  descended  from  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania. 
These  conditions  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damghan,  from  whence  a  frequented  pass  leads  direct  to  Astrabad 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.    Other  passes  however  communicate 
directly  with  Shahrood  and  Bostan,  and  Hecatompylus  might 
therefore  with  equal  plausibility  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  cities.     Indeed  according  to  M.  Ferrier  the  latter  position 
agrees  much  better  with  the  account  of  Polybius  than  that  of 
Damghan  (Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  69).    No  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  any  of  these  localities  to  assist  us  in 
determining  the  site. 
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NOTE  M,  p.  420. 

ZABEACARTA. 

The  position  of  Zadracarta,  the  chief  oily  of  Hjrcania,  is  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  Hecatompjlns ;  and  the  topography  of  this 
part  of  Alexander's  operations  is  altogether  incapable  of  being 
determined  in  detail  with  any  certainty.  This  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mt.  Elburz  is  traversed  by  several  passes,  all  of  them  present- 
ing considerable  difficulties,  and  all  clothed  (on  their  northern 
slopes  towards  the  Caspian)  with  the  dense  forests,  which  are 
described  by  Q.  Curtius  as  characteristic  of  the  defile  traversed  by 
Alexander. 

It  is  probable  that  Zadracarta  is  the  same  place  that  is  called 
by  Strabo  Carta  (Koprcx,  xi.  7,  p.  508),  but  that  author  famishes  ns 
no  cine  to  its  position.  The  supposition  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  'YpKai'ta  firjTpoTrokK  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  9,  §  7)  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
Q.  Curtius  indeed  uses  the  term  "  urbem  Hyrcaniad "  to  designate 
the  city,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Arrian  calls  Zadracarta : 
bat  the  words  are  probably  meant  to  convey  only  the  same 
meaning  as  those  of  Arrian  where  he  calls  it  r^v  fieyicrqv  voXjy  r^ 
*YpKGU'ta9.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  calls  the  capital  of  Hyrcania 
(to  PaaiXtiov)  Tape  (xi.  7,  p.  608) ;  and  Polybins,  who  most  pro- 
bably have  had  good  materials  at  command,  gives  it  the  (Greek) 
name  of  Syrinx  (Svpiyf,  Polyb.  x.  31).  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  assume  that  these  different  appellations  all  refer  to  the 
same  city. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  existing  MSS.  of  Arrian  write  the 
name  in  one  place  (iii.  23,  §  6)  Zadracarta,  in  another  (iii.  25,  §  1) 
Zeudracarta,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is 
meant  in  both  passages.  (See  the  notes  of  Schmieder  and  Kruger 
on  Arrian,  U.  cc,  and  that  of  MUtzell  on  Q.  Curtius,  vi.  18,  §  22.) 
Droysen  on  the  contrary  maintains  the  two  to  be  distinct,  and. 
supposes  Alexander  to  have  followed  a  pass  which  descends  upon 
Sari  in  Mazanderan ;  and  to  have  thence  continued  his  march  (after 
the  expedition  against  the  Mardi)  to  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  It 
seems  probable  at  all  events  that  the  latter  (where  Alexander 
halted  before  resuming  his  march  into  Bactria)  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrabad,  not  far  from  the  south-easter^  angle 
of  the  Caspian ;  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
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NOTE  N,  p.  422. 

ESTIMATED  DISTANGEa 

Sir  H.  Rawlinson  observes  in  his  able  memoir  on  the  site  of 
the  Atropatenian  Eobatana :  '^  In  illustrating  the  geography  of  the 
ancients  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rough  estimates 
of  distance  which  are  calculated  in  stages  or  days'  journeys.  These 
stages,  which  answer  to  the  Menzil  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be 
verified  by  their  assimilation  to  any  uniform  distance,  either  along 
the  road  or  upon  the  map ;  local  causes  will  arise  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  them  according  to  the  character  of  the  country  which  they 
traverse ;  and  the  only  means  of  illustration  is  thus  to  compare  the 
ancient  estimate  with  the  Menzils  of  the  present  day."  {Joum. 
Oeogr.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  137.)  In  like  manner  the  itineraries  of  Ibn 
Haukil  (an  Arabian  geographer  of  the  10th  century),  which  are  a 
valuable  assistance  for  comparison  with  Alexander's  marches,  are 
computed  always  in  Menzils  or  Merhileh,  terms  which  (as  his  trans- 
lator observes)  *'  are  employed  indifferently  by  Mohammedans,  to 
signify  the  halting-place  after  a  day's  journey,  and  thence  denote 
the  distance  travelled  in  a  day,  which  is  a  somewhat  indefinite 
scale."  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  174.)  They  thus  correspond  exactly 
to  the  use  of  the  araOfiol  by  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of 
Cyrus.  But  as  Professor  Wilson  observes  "the  term  Merhileh 
often  alternates  in  Ibn  Haukil  with  stages  of  three  farsangs,  or 
from  12  to  16  miles,  and  it  probably  intends  something  of  the 
same  space." 


NOTE  O,  p.  423. 

SUPPOSED  MEASUREMENTS  OF  ALEXANDER'S  ROUTE. 

a 

FUny  has  indeed  preserved  to  us  an  itinerary  of  the  distances 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  following  on  the 
track  of  Alexander,  which  he  derived  from  two  writers  named 
Diognetus  and  Baeton,  whom  he  calls  '*  itinerum  ejus  (Alexandri) 
mensores  "  (H.  N.  vi.  17,  §  61) ;  and  one  of  these  authors  Beaton,  is 
also  quoted  by  AthenaBus  (x.  p.  442  b.),  who  terms  him  6  'AXc^avSpov 
Pr/fuarurnji.  From  these  expressions  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
modem  writers  that  Alexander  was  accompanied  by  regular 
surveyors,  and  that  the  distances  cited  were  actually  meamred.    But 
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of  this  there  is  no  kind  of  proof.  The  work  of  the  writers  in 
question  was  termed  'UraOfMi  Ttjg  *AXj£^dy8pov  vopeia^ ;  a  title  which 
would  indeed  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  regular  itinerary 
like  the  Sra^/toi  HapOucol  of  Isidoms ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
Itinerary — such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  Roman  and  later  times 
— is  clearly  shown  by  the  few  fragments  still  extant,  which  (except 
that  already  cited  from  Fliny)  contain  statements  relative  to  the 
natural  productions  or  inhabitants  of  the  countries  visited,  such  as 
would  be  found  in  any  ordinary  geographical  work.  A  similar 
treatise  called  Sra0/u.ol  'Ao-cas  was  written  by  a  certain  Amyntas, — 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name — and  is  rather  more 
frequently  referred  to,  but  the  references  are  all  to  passages  of  a 
similar  description.  (See  the  fragments  of  the  three  writers  col- 
lected by  0.  Miiller  in  the  Fragmenta  Scrtptorum  de  Bebus  Alexandri 
Magniy  ed.  Didot,  pp.  134-137.)  Strabo  probably  refers  to  one  or 
other  of  these  writers  under  the  title  of  ol  ^Aa-tarucoi  crraBfuH 
(xv.  p.  723);  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  statements  as  to 
distances,  which  he  quotes  from  Eratosthenes  (xi.  p.  514),  were 
based  on  the  same  authority.  But  admitting  that  the  works  in 
question  were  distinct  geographical  treatises  upon  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical  works  of  Aiisto- 
bnlus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  and  that  as  such  the  authors  would 
naturally  give  more  attention  to  the  number  of  days'  marches 
(otoJOiwC)  and  to  the  estimate  of  distances  from  one  halting-plaoe 
to  another,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed  or  employed  any  means  of  measurement  beyond  what 
were  commonly  used  in  the  East  in  all  ages,  the  character  of 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  text.  The  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  achcsni,  or  parasangs,  by  the  Orientals  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  and  even  had  such 
estimates  been  preserved  by  the  writers  in  question,  they  would 
have  been  very  far  removed  from  the  results  of  actual  measuie- 
ment.  Such  an  itinerary  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  as  Xeno- 
phon  has  given  us  of  the  Anabasis  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but  we 
have  seen  abundant  proof  how  imperfect  even  such  a  record 
must  be. 

It  is  true  that  Pliny,  in  quoting  the  statements  of  Diognetus  and 
Baiton,  gives  the  distances  in  Roman  miles  (into  which  he  must 
have  translated  them  from  the  Greek  stadia  of  the  original) ;  Imt 
thi8  proves  nothing,  for  the  Greek  writers  would  naturally  give 
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the  lesalts  in  this  more  definite  form,  after  resolving'  the  days' 
marches,  or  parasangs,  into  stadia  according  to  some  mode  of  com- 
putation, which  appeared  to  them  the  most  plausible.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  done  by  Xenophon  in  his  summaries  of  the  dis- 
tances actually  traTersed  (^Afuib.  ii.  2,  §  6 ;  v.  5,  §  4),  as  well  as  by 
Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  *'  royal  road  "  from  Babylon  to  Sardis ; 
y^i  it  certainly  adds  nothing  to  our  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
rougher  estimates  preyiously  given. 

The  itinerary  given  by  Fliny  is  in  any  case  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Upper  Asia :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  attach  to  it  any  exaggerated  importance.  The  general 
agreement  of  its  numbers  with  those  cited  by  Strabo  from  Eratos- 
thenes shows  that  they  were  probably  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  but  there  is  not  the  lea»t  hint  given  by  the  latter  author 
that  they  had  any  official  character,  or  special  authority :  and  the 
discrepancies  which  he  occasionally  notices  rather  seem  to  imply 
the  contrary.  The  very  slight  attention  which  the  statements  of 
these  writen.  appear  to  have  attracted  in  antiquity  presents  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  confident  assertions  of  modem  writers 
oonoeming  them,  and  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  Ale;xander  for 
the  care  he  took  to  have  "  his  marches  measured,"  and  his  domi- 
nions '*  surveyed  "  as  he  advanced.  There  is  in  reality  no  evidence 
that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  even  if  the  record  originally  preserved  was  more  trustworthy 
than  we  have  reason  to  believe,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  himself 
that  the  numbers  varied  in  different  copies  ('*  in  quibusdam  exem- 
plaribus  diversi  numeri  reperiuntur  "),  while  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  this  passage,  even  more  glaringly  than  usual,  in  our  own 
manuscripts  of  Pliny. 


NOTE  P,  p.  424. 

BATE   OF   TRAVELLING   ON   DROMEDARIES. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  messengers  sent  with  the 
death  warrant  of  Paimenio,  who  was  then  at  Ecbatana,  took  the  direct 
road  across  the  desert  to  that  place,  and  being  mounted  on  drome- 
daries (3po/Aa3€s  KdfirfXoi)  accomplished  the  distance  in  eleven  days« 
though  it  required  not  less  than  30  or  40  days  by  the  ordinary 
route,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  (Strabo,  xv.  2,  p.  724 ; 
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Q.  Curt.  vii.  2,  §  18).  Of  oourse  under  these  oiroumstanoes  we 
Bhonld  expect  an  extraordinary  rate  of  speed :  but  still  the  time 
allowed  is  surprisiDgly  small.  At  the  present  day,  according  to 
Major  Pottinger  {Beloochistan,  p.  229)  couner«— of  course  on  drome- 
daries— take  eighteen  days  to  traverse  the  desert  from  Eorman  to 
Herat :  though  this  distance  is  little  more  than  400  G.  miles,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  while  that  from  Furrah  to  Hamadan  con- 
siderably exceeds  700  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  allowed  for  ordinary  travelling 
appears  also  very  short.  The  only  route  more  direct  than  the 
circuitous  one  followed  by  Alexander  himself  through  Meshed 
and  Herat,  is  that  across  the  desert  by  Yezd :  but,  according  to 
Pottinger,  it  is  40  days'  journey  for  laden  camels  by  this  direct 
route,  from  Yezd  to  Furrah  (see  his  map).  But  from  Yezd  to 
Ispahan  is  a  distance  of  185  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line;  and  thence 
to  Hamadan  nearly  240  more. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  mention  occurs  in  any  ancient 
author  of  a  city  on  the  site  of  Yezd,  though  it  would  appear  probable 
that  that  fertile  oasis  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deserts,  must 
always  have  derived  some  importance  from  its  position.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  ages  that  we  hear  of  its  attaining  to  commercial 
prosperity  and  consideration. 


NOTE  Q,  p.  424. 

THE  INDIAN  CAUCASUS. 


The  name  of  Caucasus,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  these  mountains, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our  own  days — for  the  name 
of  Hindoo  Roosh,  by  which  they  are  still  known,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  of  *'the  Indian  Caucasus" — appears  to  have 
been  origincJly  a  mere  popular  appellation,  applied  in  the  finst 
instance  by  the  Macedonian  officers  to  the  stupendous  range  of 
mountains  north  of  the  valley  of  Cabul.  The  real  Caucasus  was 
the  most  lofty  range  of  mountains  knovm  to  the  Greeks  before  this 
time,  and  they  wore  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (Herodot.  i.  203 ;  -ZEschyL  Prom.  v.  719).  Hence  when 
the  army  of  Alexander  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  mountain  barrier 
that  rose  before  them,  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Arachosia, 
they  seem  to  have  at  once  concluded  that  this  could  be  no  other 
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than  the  Caucasus,  just  as  they  assumed  the  laxartes  to  be  the 
Taiuu[s.  The  attempts  of  systematic  geographers  to'  conneot  the 
two,  and  show  that  they  really  formed  a  part  of  the  same  mountain 
system,  were  evidently  an  afterthought,  similar  to  the  theory  more 
generally  adopted,  which  regarded  these  eastexii  mountain  chains 
as  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Taurus. 

The  idea  may  have  been  farther  encouraged  (as  suggested  by 
Strabo,  xi.  pp.  505,  506  ;  xv.  p.  688)  out  of  flattery  for  Alexander, 
as  wishing  to  represent  him  as  having  surmounted  with  his  army 
the  far-famed  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  fable  which  fastened  on  a  cavern  near  the  pass,  as  that 
where  Prometheus  had  been  confined  (Sirabo,  xv.  p.  688)  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  popular  mind  to  give  a 
local  habitation  to  such  current  mythological  tales.  It  is  repeated 
by  Q.  Curtius,  Diodoms,  and  the  later  geographers. 

Strabo  expressly  tells  us  tLat  the  Macedonians  gave  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  extending  onwards 
(t.  e.  eastwards)  from  the  land  of  the  Arians :  but  that  they  were 
known  to  the  barbarians  by  various  appellations,  as  Paropamisus, 
Emoda,  Imatim,  and  others,  applied  to  different  portions  of  the 
chain  (Strab.  xi.  p.  511 ;  xv.  p.  689),  Of  these  the  name  of  Paro- 
pamisus, which  continued  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  great  chain 
north  of  the  valley  of  Cabul  (to  which  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh 
IS  more  particularly  confined  by  the  most  recent  geographers),  is 
considered  by  Lassen,  Prof.  Wilson,  and  others  to  be  conneqted 
with  the  Sanscrit  '*  Kishadha ;'!  and  that  the  form  Paropanisus, 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  would  therefore  be  the  more  correct. 

The  term  Paropamisadad,  applied  by  the  Oreeks  to  all  the  tribes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Cophen 
and  its  tributaries,  was  probably  a  collective  geographical  name 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rather  than  a  true  ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE  E,  p.  425. 

ARTACOANA  AND  ALEXANDRIA  IN   ARIIS. 

This  point  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Wilson  (ilriana, 
p.  151-52),  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Alexandria  in  Aria 
was  the  same  place  as  was  previously  called  Artacoana,  and  that  it 
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occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Herat.  There  appears  to  me 
strong  evidence  in  faTour  of  placing  Alexandria  on  tibe  same  spot 
with  Herat,  or  at  least  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  bnt  the  argn- 
ments  for  identifying  it  with  Artacoana  (the  capital  of  the  province 
when  Alexander  invaded  it)  are  much  less  conclnsive.  Strabo, 
Isidore  of  Charaz,  and  Ptolemy  all  distinguish  Artacoana  from 
Alexandria,  regarding  the  former  as  still  existing,  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  city  (Strabo,  xL  10,  p.  516;  Isidor. 
Stathm.  Forth,  §  15;  Ptolem.  Qeogr,  vi.  17,  §  6).  Whether  the 
last  was  a  new  foundation,  or  only  a  new  appellation  given  to 
a  previously  existing  city,  we  have  no  inforniation :  nor  do  we 
know  whether  the  name  dated  from  Alexander's  own  time,  or  from 
one  of  his  successors.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  his 
extant  historians,  and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  it  to  be  distinct 
from  Artacoana,  there  is  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  latter  city 
with  respect  to  Herat. 

Susia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Aria,  towards  Parthia,  where  Alexander 
first  met  the  satrap  Satibarzanes,  has  been  placed  by  Wilson  at 
Zuzan,  about  60  miles  west  of  Herat :  but  this  seems  to  have  lain 
quite  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  Alexander ;  and  as  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  province  of  Aria  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  tract  extending  from  Herat  to  Mashed,  it  would  more 
naturally  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city. 
Arrian  clearly  represents  Alexander  as  having  advanced  »m/e 
distance  from  thence  on  his  route  towards  Bactria,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Satibarzanes, 
and  turned  at  once  upon  Artacoana.  Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests  Tus  or 
Tous,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  about  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Meshed,  as  the  site  of  Susia,  and  this  (which  is  adopted  also  by 
M.  Ferrier,  Ccaraioan  Journeys,  p.  166)  seems  the  most  probable 
supposition. 

NOTE  S,  p.  425. 

ROUTES  FROM  HERAT  INTO  BACTRIA. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  three  routes  leading  from  Herat 
into  Bactria :  one,  the  direct  line  through  the  mountains  forming 
the  continuation  of  the  Paropamisus  and  by  Murghab  and  Maimana 
to  Balkh  (Bactra):  another  through  the  country  of  the  Hazaras 
and  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Paropamisus  to  Gabul  and  the 
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foot  of  the  direct  passes  across  the  Hindoo  Koobh:  this  appciirs 
to  be  the  route  indicated  by  Strabo  (xv.  2,  §  8 :  17  filv  hr  evOeia^ 
&a  T^s  Bcurrpiav^s  koX  t^s  VTrcp^Soo-cws  rov  opov^  eh  ^Oprroairava  liri 
rtp^  €K  "BdicrfKov  rpCoSov,  ^is  corlv  cv  rois  Hapairofucra&us),  but  has 
not  been  described  in  detail  or  traversed  by  any  /nodem  traveller, 
though  said  to  be  practicable  (see  Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  173,  and 
Macartney  in  Appendix  to  Elphinstone's  Caubid,  vol.  ii.  p.  393).  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Ferrier  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  Europeans  at  the 
present  day  on  account  of  the  lawless  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  Hazara  tribes  who  occupy  this  part  of  the  mountains :  other- 
wise it  would  afford  a  short  and  practicable  route  direct  from  Herat 
to  Cabul  (Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  221).  But  according  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Lieut.  ConoUy  in  1830,  this  line  of 
route  is  **very  difficult,  leading  continually  over  high  and  steep 
mountains,"  and  though  passed  occasionally  by  parties  of  horsemen, 
would  be  wholly  impassable  to  a  modern  army  (ConoUy's  Journey, 
vol.  ii.  p.  42).  The  third  is  that  taken  by  Alexander,  turning  off 
to  the  south  to  Prophthasia,  and  thence  through  Candahar  to  Cabul, 
and  the  same  passes.  Before  Alexander  was  called  off  by  the 
reported  treachery  of  Satibarzanes  he  was  apparently  intending  to 
march  directly  into  Baotria,  and  may  therefore  have  been  about  to 
proceed  by  the  first  of  these  routes.  Strabo,  quoting  from  Eratos- 
thenes (xi.  §  48)  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandna  in  Ariis  to 
Bactra  at  8870  stadia  (387  G.  miles),  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
direct  route.  This  was  therefore  known  and  frequented  in  the 
days  of  Eratosthenes :  as  would  naturally  have  been  the  case  after 
the  establishment  of  permanent  Greek  settlements  in  Bactria.  But 
even  in  the  days  of  Alexander  it  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known 
and  recognised  line  of  route  by  which  he  was  about  to  proceed 
from  Susia  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed)  to  Bactria.  The 
natural  difficulties  presented  by  this  route  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable (see  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  chaps.  14,  16).  The 
chief  obstacles  he  encountered  were  from  the  jealousy  and  trea- 
cherous disposition  of  native  chiefs.  Alexander  had  probably 
advanced  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Murghab,  when  the  news  of 
the  defection  of  Satibarzanes  led  him  to  turn  abruptly  south  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Herat.  But  the  supposition  that  the  point  which 
he  had  thus  reached  was  the  same  as  was  afterwards  marked  by 
the  foundation  of  a  city,  named  after  him  Alexandria,  is  wholly 
without  authority. 
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NOTE  T,  p.  425. 

PEOPHTHASIA. 

This  identification  rests  on  tolerably  satisfaotory  grounds.  There 
can  be  no  reaBona}}Ie  doubt  that  Phra,  which  is  described  by  Isidore 
of  Charax,  as  the  largest  town  in  the  district  immediately  north  of 
Drangiana,  is  the  same  name  with  the  modem  Fnrrah,  and  we  are 
distinctly  told  by  Stephanas  of  Byzanf  inm,  on  the  anthority  of  the 
historian  Charax,  that  Fhrada  was  the  name  of  the  city  which 
was  called  by  Alexander  Prophthasia.  (Isidor.  §  16 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
«.  V.  <^pdS<u)  It  is  true  that  the  distance  given  by  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  of  1600  stadia  from  Alexandria  in  Aria  to 
Prophthasia  considerably  exceeds  the  actual  distance  from  Herat 
to  Furrah :  but  he  himself  adds  that  others  gaye  it  as  only  1500 
stadia.  Prof.  Wilson  was  led  by  this  discrepancy  to  identify 
Prophthasia  with  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Peshawarun,  near  the 
shores  of  the  shallow  lake  which  occupies  the  north  of  Seistan,  about 
70  miles  south  of  Furrah.  These  ruins  were  first  disooTered  by 
Captain  Christie,  but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  recent 
travellers,  that  they  are  not  of  ancient  date.  (Bellew's  Jbum^, 
p.  245.)  Similar  ruins  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  Selstan, 
which  is  a  district  of  great  fertility,  though  of  limited  extent,  and 
appears  to  have  at  one  time  supported  a  lai^e  population.  The 
capital  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  a.d.  652  still  retained 
the  ancient  name  of  Zaranj,  which  obviously  represents  the 
Drangiana  of  the  Greeks,  or  Zarangiana  as  Isidore  writes  the 
word.  It  was  situated  between  the  Helmund  and  the  lake,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  later  city  of  Jellalabad.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
from  ancient  writers  of  the  existence  of  a  city  on  this  site,  to  which 
the  capital  was  removed  according  to  Arab  tradition  shoi-tly  before 
the  Mahometan  conquest.  Selstan  has  of  late  years  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  modem  travellers,  but  it  is  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  results  of  recent  explorations  have  been  brought  together  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeographioal  Sodeiy^  vol.  xliii. 
p.  272.  

NOTE  U,  p.  426. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  WEST   OF   THE   INDUS. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  ethnographical  interest  that  Alexander  is 
described  as  encountering  in  this  part  of  his  advance,  from  Can- 
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dahar  to  Cabul,  tribes  "who  are  designated  as  "Indians"  (ru>i/ 
'IvSioy  rovi  irpocrxcufxws  'Apa^omxs.  Arrian,  iii.  28.)  This  confirms 
the  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  themsolves,  that  at  this  period  tribes 
of  true  Indian  origin  occnpied  the  valleys  of  the  Paropamisus,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Indus,  from  which 
they  were  gradually  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of  invading  tribes 
from  the  north.  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  125;  Cunningham,  pp.  125, 133.) 
llie  Gandarians  also,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus  (see  note  to  Herodotus,  chap.  VII.  p.  238),  were 
clearly  an  Indian  tribe.  Their  name  is,  however,  not  found  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  observe  Ihat  the 
resemblance  to  that  of  Candahar  is  purely  accidental,  the  latter, 
which  is  that  of  the  ct7y,  not  of  a  people,  being  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Alexandria. 


NOTE  V,  p.  426. 

GLIHATE   OF  ARAGHOSIA. 

The  great  hardships  and  sufferings  endured  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  in  this  part  of  their  march  became  a  favourite  topic  of 
exaggerated  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  writers  of  later  days, 
and  sometimes  led  to  the  misconception  that  they  must  have 
occurred  during  the  actual  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The 
route  from  Candahar  by  Ghizni  to  Cabul  presents  indeed  no  serious 
difficulty  to  the  advance  of  an  army  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year :  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  snow  is  such 
as  fuUy  to  justify  the  Oreek  historians  in  their  accounts.  Accord- 
ing to  Elphinstone :  '^  In  proceeding  east  from  Candahar,  the  cold 
of  the  winter  increases  at  every  stage.  .  .  .  Even  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzi 
snow  falls  often  and  lies  long,  and  the  Turnuk  is  often  frozen  so 
as  to  bear  a  man.  •  •  .  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Turnuk,  we 
at  last  reaph  the  level  of  Ghizni,  which  is  generally  mentioned  as 
the  coldest  part  of  the  plain  country  in  the  Caubul  dominions. 
The  cold  of  Ghizni  is  spoken  of  as  exceesive,  even  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cold  countries  in  its  neighbourhood.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  the  inhabitants  seldom  quit  their  houses ;  and 
even  in  the  city  of  Ghizni  the  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  deep 
for  some  time  after  the  venial  equinox.  Traditions  prevail  of  tlio 
city  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow,  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  buried,"    Elphinstone's  Caubul^  vol.  i.  p,  182* 
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The  oity  of  Ghizni,  in  fact,  is  aitaated  at  a  height  of  not  less 
than  7730  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  pass  between 
that  and  Gabnl  rises  to  8700  feet. 

Lietit.  ConoUy  also  speaks  of  the  road  from  Candahar  to  Cabal 
as  practicallj  closed  to  travellers  in  the  winter,  on  acoonnt  of  the 
depth  of  the  snow-drifts,  and  the  severity  of  the  oold.  (ConoUj's 
Journey,  vol.  iL  p.  44.) 


NOTE  X,  p.  427. 

SITE   OF  ALEXANDRIA  AD  CAUCA8UM. 

Professor  Wilson,  (writing  in  1841)  remarks  that  the  exact  site 
of  Alexandria  ad  Cancasiim  is  *'  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine, 
thongh  it  is  not  possible  now  to  stray  so  widely  from  the  spot,  as 
geographers  of  the  first  merit  deviated  some  few  years  ago,  in  fixing 
it  at  Ghizni  or  Candahar."  {Ariana^  p.  179.)  Other  writers,  in- 
cluding Sir  A.  Barnes,  were  disposed  to  place  it  at  Bamian,  but  tliis 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
distance  from  Ortospana  (assuming  that  to  be  rightly  placed  at 
Cabul),  and  is  moreover  at  variance  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
Arrian  (confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  nature  i>f  the  ciuse)  that  Alexander 
halted  at  (he  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Kooeh,  waiting  till  spring  before  he 
undertook  the  passage  of  that  great  mountain-chain,  Kow  Bamian 
is  bituated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  after  crossing  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  163),  where 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  making  any  halt  of  long  duration. 
The  plain  or  broad  valley  of  Koh  Daman  on  the  contrary  is  a  very- 
rich  and  fertile  district,  of  the  beauty  of  which  travellers  speak  in 
terms  of  great  admiration,  and  extending  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  Such  a  site  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement ; 
and  in  this  valley,  near  the  modem  village  of  Charikai*,  are  found 
ruins  indicating  the  former  existence  of  an  important  city.  These 
ruins,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson,  are  regarded  by 
Prof.  Wilson  as  those  of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  and  the  same 
view  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  since 
investigated  the  subject  with  much  care,  as  well  as  by  Gen.  Cun- 
ningham. The  choice  must  be  considered  as  lying  between  this 
spot  and  Beghram,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  where  a 
multitude  of  coins  and  other  ancient  relics  have  also  been  found. 
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indicating  beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The  dibtance 
between  Cbarikar  and  Cabnl  is  indeed  considerably  less  than  that 
indicated  by  Pliny;  but  its  po-sition  on  the  direct  route  to  the 
passes  which  lead  by  the  valleys  of  Ghorbund  across  the  central 
range  ia  a  strong  argument  in  its  fitvour.  At  the  present  day 
'*  the  caravans  that  proceed  from  Cabul  across  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
Eliulm  (in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus),  pass  through  Charikar,  a  long 
straggling  village,  near  the  foot  of  the  Koosh."  (Vigne's  Visit  to 
Ohami,  Kabul,  dc,  p.  215.) 

The  position  of  Beghram  is  decidedly  less  favonrable,  and  the 
abundance  of  ancient  remains  there  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  locality  to  have  been  the  bite  of  Nicsda,  a  city  which  must  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  about  the  same  time  with  Alexandria, 
as  we  find  it  mentioned  as  already  in  exitstence  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Bactria.  (Arrian,  iv.  22,  §  6.)  ^ 

The  argument  derived  by  Qen.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  from  the  proximity  of  a  village  named 
Boupian  or  Opian,  which  they  regard  as  directly  derived  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  'Qttuiv^,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some 
weight,  though  by  no  means  so  conclusive,  as  it  is  considered  by 
the  latter  author.  The  name  of  'OTrian/  is  found  only  in  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  in  his  enumeration  of  the  different  cities  which 
bore  the  appellation  of  Alexandria,  mentions  one  iy  ry  *l}?rtavg  /cam 
rrjy  Iv^uctjv,  The  name  being  otherwise  unknown,  several  of  the 
editors  have  proposed  conjectural  emendations  :  thus  Freinshemius 
would  read  'O^ian;  and  Salmasius  'Apiai^.  But  the  correctness  of 
the  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  *tl'n'uu  as  an  Indian 
tribe  cited  by  Stephanus  from  Hecataeus  (v.  'Q?rtaL),  and  the  MSS. 
vaiy  only  between  'OTriomJ  and  'OTriany.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supposed  mention  of  the  same  name  in  Pliny  (vi.  c.  21,  §  62),  on 
which  Gen.  Cunningham  lays  much  stress,  is  certainly  an  error, 
the  reading  ''  Alexandriam  Opianes "  being  a  mere  conjecture  of 
Fintianns  (derived  from  the  passage  in  Stephanus),  while  that  of 
^'Alexandri  oppidum,"  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  is  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  is  justly  retained  by  the  recent  editors.  (See 
Sillig*s  edition  of  Pliny,  I,  c.) 


*  General  Cunningham,  however, 
claims  the  site  of  Beghram  for  Gar- 
tana,  a  city  not  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians or  geographers  of  Alexander, 


but  whose  name  is  found  in  Pliny  aud 
Ptolemy  {Ancient  Geogr.  of  Indian  pp. 
26-29). 
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Both  passages  of  Stephanas,  however,  point  to  the  name  as  that 
of  a  district  or  territory :  hence  the  evidence  of  the  modem  appel- 
lation has  comparatively  little  weight  in  determining  the  exact 
position  of  the  city. 

(See  Wilson's  Ariana,  pp.  179-182;  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  Geo- 
graphie  Grecque  et  Latine  de  Vlndey  1 858,  pp.  23-26 ;  Gunninghaih's 
Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  20-24.) 


NOTE  T,  p.  428. 

PASSES  OF  THE  HINDOO  EOOSH. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  passes  was  derived  in  the  first  instance 
from  Lieut.  Wood,  who  states  that  all  the  three  most  direct  passes 
from  Cabul  into  Turkestan  lead  through  the  plain  of  the  Eoh-Daman, 
"  where  diverging  as  they  enter  among  the  mount-ains  at  its  head, 
they  wind  up  the  course  of  the  different  streams,  from  which  the 
several  passes  take  the  names  of  Ghorbund,  Parwan,  and  Panohshir.'* 
(Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  p.  118,  2nd  edit.  Lond. 
1870.)  He  himself  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Parwan  Pass,  but 
was  driven  back  by  snow  storms,  and  compelled  to  take  the  more 
open  road  by  Bamian.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November :  in 
the  following  April  he  recrossed  the  Hindoo  Koosh  by  the  Panch- 
shir  Pass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  This  last  is  the 
route  which  Alexander  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  have 
followed  (GSogr,  de  Vlnde^  p.  23) :  but  when  he  adds  "II  n'y  a  pas 
deux  routes  possibles,"  this  positive  assertion  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca  is  identical  with  Anderab 
or  Inderab  at  the  foot  of  the  Panchshir  Pass,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  great  moimtain  chain.  But  this  identification  rests  mainly 
on  the  supposed  resemblance  of  name,  which  is  certainly  not  close 
enough  to  be  conclusive  :  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  Drapsaca 
— where  Alexander  halted  some  time  to  recruit  his  troops  after 
their  fatigues — was  situated  quite  in  the  plain  or  fertile  valley  of 
the  Oxus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  town  of  Eunduz. 

General  Cunningham  has  adopted  the  same  view  with  M.  de  St. 
Martin,  which  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  We  learn 
that  Alexander  on  his  return  from  Bactria  took  a  different  and  shorier 
route,  descending  to  the  same  point — his  newly-founded  city  of 
Alexandria.    And  this  is  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
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have  followed  the  route  by  the  Fanchshir  Pass  in  the  first  instanoe* 
and  to  have  reorossed  the  monntaina  by  the  more  direct  route 
known  as  the  Kushan  Pass,  which  leads  from  Ghori  to  Kushan  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ghorbund  valley.  The  latter  route,  which  is 
evidently  the  same  that  is  called  by  Lieut.  Wood  the  Ghorbund 
Pass,  is  frequented  by  travellers  and  caravans,  and  was  even  suc- 
cessfully crossed  in  1840  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery.  It  could 
therefore  offer  no  extraordinary  difficulties  to  an  aimy  such  as 
that  of  Alexander.  (Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp. 
24,  25.) 

Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  the  pass  of  Bamian,  because  "  it  seems  the 
only  one  among  the  four  passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter " 
(vol.  xii.  p.  271,  note^.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  supposition  of 
Alexander's  having  crossed  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 
"  towards  the  close  of  winter  "  (Ibid.)  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements  of  ancient  authors.  Arnan 
indeed  conveys  no  definite  information  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
narrative  of  Curtius  is  very  confused,  but  Strabo,  whose  narrative 
of  this  part  of  Alexander's  movements  derived  from  Aristobulus 
is  remarkably  distinct  and  clear  (xv.  p.  725),  says  that  he  tra- 
versed the  land  of  the  Paropamisadae  (t.e.  from  Candahar  to  Cabul) 
at  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (yiro  nXciaSos  hvcriv)  t.e. 
the  beginning  of  the  winter :  aiid  suffered  much  from  snow  and 
hardships.  He  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side :  but  having  wintered  there  and  founded  a  city  (Siaxcifuuras 
S'ourotfc,  Kfu  voXtv  KTuras)  he  crossed  the  mountain  range  into  Bactria 
(vTreprJKpurey  cis  rj/v  Bcucrpuuo/v).  It  was  not  therefore  till  the  spring 
(of  B.C.  329)  that  he  crossed  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  at  which  time  all 
the  passes  are  open,  though  still  covered  with  snow,  so  that  an 
army  would  suffer  severely  in  crossing  them,  as  we  know  in  fact 
that  Alexander's  army  did.  (See  Lieut.  Wood's  account  of  his 
passage  of  the  Panchshir  Pass  in  April.  Journey  to  the  OxuBy 
chap,  xxiv.)  It  is  said  however  that  the  Pass  of  Kushan  is  open 
all  the  year  through. 

NOTE  Z,  p.  437. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE   OF  THE  HISTORIANS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

In  all  geographical  inquiries  and  discussions  of  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  attempting  to  trace  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  it  is 
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especially  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  character  and 
valne  of  the  authorities  from  which  onr  information  is  derived. 
Of  these  Arrian,  who  occupies  beyond  all  comparison  the  foremost 
place,  though  writing  centuries  siter  the  events  which  he  records, 
bases  his  narrative,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  mainly,  if  not  exclusivelyy 
upon  those  of  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  both  of 
whom  were  companions  in  arms  of  Alexander,  and  accompanied 
him  throughout  his  expedition.  So  far  therefore  as  his  narrative 
represents  these  authorities,  it  may  be  received  as  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  or  at  least  incomparably  superior  in  this  respect  to 
any  other  that  we  possess.  But  moreover  Arrian  was  himself  a 
man  who  had  received  a  military  training,  who  had  commanded 
armies  and  governed  provinces,  and  was  therefore  the  better  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  merit  of  such  authors  as 
those  mentioned.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  we  learn  from, 
his  report  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (commonly  known  as  the  Feriplus  of  the  Euzine  Sea)  as 
well  as  from  his  having  prepared  and  published  the  elaborate  ab- 
stract of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  which  vnll  be  examined  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  Arrian  had  a  special  turn  for  geography,  and  was 
therefore  disposed  to  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  geographical,  as 
to  the  historical,  statements  of  his  original  authorities. 

rt  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  that  we  find  the  notices 
in  Strabo  connected  with  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  (which  are 
very  numerous)  almost  always  in  agreement  with  those  of  Arrian. 
Strabo  indeed  appears  to  have  written  these  portions  of  his  work 
with  that  of  Aristobulus  constantly  before  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  of  his  statements  ate  denved  from  that  author, 
even  where  he  is  not  quoted  by  name. 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  three  other 
extant  historians  of  Alexander — Diodorus,  Plutarch  and  Quintos 
Curtius.  All  three  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  chiefly  followed 
the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  who,  though  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  king,  wab  certainly  not  a  writer  of  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  had  in  a  great  degree  the  turn,  unfortunately  so  common  with 
the  Greeks,  of  converting  history  into  a  rhetorical  exercise,  and 
looking  far  more  to  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  the  display 
of  his  oratorical  powers  than  to  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the 
truth  of  his  historical  details.  (See  Geier,  Alexandri  Magni  His- 
toriarum  Scriptores,  8vo.  Lips.  1844,  pp.  164-159 ;  Heyne,  de  Fonti- 
bus  Diodori,  p.  115.)     Unfortunately  the  same  defect  is  found  in  his 
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Boman  follower  Qnintns  Curtiuii.  It  is  impossible  to  read  bis 
history  through  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  his  main 
object  was  evidently  to  imitate,  and  if  possible  rival,  Livy ;  and 
that  the  style,  and  not  truth  or  accuracy  was  what  he 'regarded  as 
the  main  end  of  history.  Unfortunately  his  success  in  this  respect 
was  such  as  to  secure  for  him  in  modem  times  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity that  has  tended  greatly  to  vitiate  the  prevailing  notions 
concerning  the  history  of  Alexander.^  At  the  pame  time  he  has 
written  with  that  careless  indifference  to  geography  which  was  so 
common  among  Boman  writers;  and  though  he  has  sometimes 
preserved  to  us  names  and  details  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting,  his  geographical  statements  must  always  be  received 
with  caution,  and  are  by  no  means  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  in 
the  absence  of  other  evidenoe. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  Diodorus.  Though 
his  dry  and  prosaic  narrative  presents  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  turgid  eloquence  of  Quintus  Curtins,  it  is  almost  equally 
unworthy  of  confidence  in  regard  to  any  details  whether  military 
or  geographical,  while  the  close  agreement  between  the  two  shows 
that  they  are  unquestionably  derived  from  the  same  source.  But 
we  have  abundant  evidences  from  other  parts  of  the  history  of 
Diodorus,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  him  with 
better  authorities,  of  his  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  regard  to 
geographical  matters. 

Nor  is  the  case  otherwise  with  Plutarch.  If  that  writer  has  been 
justly  termed  the  prince  of  biographers,  the  very  qualities  which 
entitle  him  to  that  praise  are  unfavourable  to  his  value  as  a 
historian.  To  him  everything  is  subordinate  to  the  representa- 
tion of  his  hero.  It  is  the  man  Alexander  with  whom  alone  he  is 
concerned;  not  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  India,  still  less  the 
geographical  details  of  his  campaigns,  that  he  is  desirous  to  bring 
before  his  readers ;  and  if  we  find  at  times  an  incidental  notice  of 
value  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  it  is  rather  accidental  than  intro- 
duced with  a  set  purpose. 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  a  writer  so  ' 
popular  and  well  known  in  modem 
times  as  Qnintus  Gnrtins  should  not  be 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  and 
we  are  consequently  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 


It  may,  however,  probably  be  inferred 
that  he  was  subseqaent  to  Quintilian, 
who  could  otherwise  have  hardly  fietiled 
to  notice  a  writer  of  such  oratorical 
pretensions. 
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NOTE  A  a,  p.  440. 

LEGENDS  OONCEBNING  BACCHUS  AND  HERCULES. 

The  Greeks  found,  as  they  fancied,  a  oonfirmation  of  these 
legends  concerning  Bacchus,  not  only  in  the  occurrence  of  names 
such  as  Nysa  and  Meron, — ^the  resemblance  of  which  was  doubtletss 
purely  accidental, — ^but  in  the  presence  of  ivy,  as  well  as  of  wild 
vines,  and  the  festive  habits  and  bacchanalian  processions  of  the 
natives.  This  account  of  their  manners  is  confirmed  by  recent 
researches.  *'  Ivy  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  does  not  gro w 
iti  the  Gabul  valley,  but  the  grape  flonrishes  and  abounds  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  Kafirs,  or  people  who  dwell  on 
the  north  of  the  Afghans,  make  wine,  and  old  and  young  of  botli 
sexes  amongst  them  drink  it.  They  are  very  fond  of  drinking- 
parties,  and  of  music  and  dancing.'*  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  193.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  so-called  Kafirs  are  the  remains  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  in  the  time  of  Alexander  were  more 
widely  spread,  and  inhabited  many  of  the  valleys  now  occupied  by 
the  Afghans.  Even  Strabo  treats  all  these  fancied  resemblances 
as  pure  fictions,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  Alexander, 
and  rejects  the  supposed  expeditions  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  to 
India  as  wholly  fabulous  (xv.  i.  §  8,  pp.  687,  688). 


NOTE  B  b,  p.  440. 

THE  BOCK  AOBNUS. 


The  position  of  the  celebrated  rock  fortress  of  Aomus,  which 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  Alexander  s  histo- 
rians, has  especially  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  modem  writers, 
but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  determined  on  satisfactory  grounds. 
In  fact  there  are  so  many  sites  in  this  rugged  tract  which  suit 
with  the  general  description  of  this  impregnable  fortress,  that  mere 
local  resemblance  has  little  weight,  and  we  are  so  little  able  to 
follow  the  movements  of  Alexander  through  these  regions  that  they 
afford  us  almost  no  assistance  in  the  matter.  If  we  can  trust  the 
expressions  of  Qtdntus  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  it  rose  immediately 
above  the  Indus,  so  that  that  river  actually  washed  its  base 
(Q.  Curt  viii,  ii.  §  7 ;  Diodor.  xvii,  85),  an^  this  is  confirmed  by 
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Strabo  (xv.  p.  688),  though  not  mentioned  by  Arrian.  It  appeals 
also  from  Arrian's  narrative  to  have  been  situated  near  to  (^vcyyvs) 
a  town  called  Embolima,  wLlch  he  describes  as  some  distance  c^ove 
the  city  of  Peucelaotis,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus ;  a  position 
which  explains  Strabo's  expression  that  it  was  near  the  sources  of 
ike  Indus,  a  term  by  which  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
place  where  that  river  first  issues  from  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya. 
(See  p.  449.)  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  site  must  be 
sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend  (about  50  miles  above 
Attook),  where  the  river  issues  out  from  the  deep  mountain  gorges, 
through  which  its  course  has  been  confined  for  some  time  past,  and 
emerges  into  the  plains. 

According  to  Major  Abbott,  whose  view  has  been  adopted  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  the  rock  Aornus  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
jecting rook  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  the  village 
of  Torbela,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  gorge  of  Derbend ;  while 
the  site  of  Embolima  is  marked  by  the  names  of  Amh  and  Balimah^ 
still  retained  by  two  old  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend. 
But  such  resemblances  of  name  are  worth  very  little ;  and  Arrian's 
narrative  would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Embolima  was 
situated  helow  Aoi-nus.  The  name  also  is  certainly  Greek  (at  least 
in  the  fornK-transmitted  to  us),  and  was  probably  applied  to  a 
place  aituated  at  the  confluence  of  some  other  river  with  the 
Indus. 

The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Grote  (^History  of 
OreecBj  vol.  xii.  p.  304,  note),  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  (^Geo- 
graphie  Orecque  et  Laiine  de  VInde,  p.  40-44,  and  by  Mr.  Long  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Oeography,  art.  Aornus). 

It  has  been  since  investigated  anew  by  General  Cunningham, 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
localities.  (See  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  58-78.)  But 
the  site  on  which  he  has  fixed — an  isolated  mountain  called 
Banigat,  16  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Ohind  on  the  Indus — though 
answering  in  some  respects  well  to  the  description  of  the  fortress 
of  Aornus  (he  himself  admits  that  the  resemblance  is  incomplete), 
is  liable  to  the  insuperable  objection  that  it  is  so  far  from  the  Indus 
as  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  Curtius,  Dio- 
dorus  and  Strabo,  as  to  its  proximity  to  that  river.  It  is  singular 
that  General  Cunningham  does  not  even  allude  to  this  difficulty, 
which  must  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  site  in  question. 
The  authority  of  either  Curtius  or  Diodorus  aUme  might  well  ho 
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rejected,  especially  if  opposed  to  An  ian,  but  that  is  not  the  case  in 
thiB  instance,  while  their  joint  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Strabo,  who  certainly  derived  his  information  concerning  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  in  these  regions  from  very  good  sources. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  General  Cunningham  would 
identify  Embolima  with  Ohind,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  about  18  miles  above  Attock ;  but  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  quite  inconclusive  in  themselves.  The  one  conclusion  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  other. 

The  name  Aomus  is  doubtless  a  Hellenised  form  of  some  native 
appellation — distorted  so  as  to  suit  the  fanciful  etymology  from 
a  and  opvis,  as  inaccessible  even  to  birds.  It  is  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  that  this  was  merely  the  Sanscrit  term  Awara  or 
Awarana,  signifying  **  an  enclosure  "  or  "  stockade ;"  so  that  Aomus 
was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  stockaded  enclosure,  situated 
on  a  detached  hill  or  mountain  of  difficult  approach.  (Wilson's 
Ariana,  p.  192.)  In  this  case  we  cannot  hope  for  any  assistance 
in  deteimining  the  site  from  resemblance  of  name. 


NOTE  C  c,  p.  440. 

PBU0ELA0TI8. 

The  position  of  Peucelaotis,  which  appears  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  a  city,  sometimes  as  that  of  a  district,  is  very  imperfectly 
marked  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  though  they  all  i^ree 
in  placing  the  latter  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Cophen  or  Cabul 
river,  corresponding  to  the  district  of  Peshawer.  The  expressions 
of  Strabo  (xv.  1,  §  27)  would  indeed  seem  to  imply  that  the  city 
was  on  the  Indus,  and  close  to  the  point  at  which  Alexander 
crossed  (he  river ;  but  Arrian  repeatedly  uses  the  expression  that 
it  was  noi  far  &pm  the  Indus,  which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct. 
The  district  of  the  name  probably  extended  quite  to  that  river, 
while  the  city  was  at  some  distance  from  its  banks.  The  form 
Peucelaotis  is  so  peculiarly  Gr&k,  as  applied  to  a  district  (as  in 
the  case  of  Pelasgiotis,  Histissotis,  &c.)  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  of  purely  Greek  formation ;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
it  was  really  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  name  Pushkalavati,  which 
occurs  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  position  of  this  is  considered  by 
oriental  scholars  to  be  fixed  at  a  place  called  Hashtnagar,  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Gabnl  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  river 
of  Swat.  (St.  Martin,  GSographie  de  Vlnde^  p.  37 ;  Cunningham's 
Geography  of  Andeni  India,  pp.  49,  50.)  This  situation  is  certainly 
well  in  accordance  with  the  expressions  of  Arrian. 


NOTE  D  d,  p.  443. 

TAXILA. 

The  situation  of  Taxila  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  is 
unquestionable,  but  its  precise  site  was,  until  very  lately,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  doubt  It  was  placed  by  M.  Court,  by  Sir  A.  Burnes, 
and  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Munikyala,  celebrated  for  its  tope,  and 
where  there  are  many  other  ruins.  But  the  distances  given  by 
Pliny  (vi.  17,  §  62),  on  the  authority  of  Diognetus  and  Barton  (the 
so-called  mensorea  of  Alexander)  certainly  seemed  to  coincide  better 
with  the  suggestion  of  Major  Abbott,  adopted  by  M.  do  St.  Martin, 
that  we  should  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan  Abdul, 
about  25  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Bawul  Pindee.  (See  Bumes*s 
Tra^eU,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Ariana^  p.  196 ;  St.  Martin,  Oeogron 
pUe  de  rinde^  pp.  92-98.) 

General  Cunningham  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
very  extensive  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Shah 
Dheri,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Hassan  Abdul,  which  from  their  cha^ 
racter  and  extent  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  those  of 
Taxila.  That  city,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Takshasila,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  place  for  many  centuries, 
and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 
(Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  104-120.) 


NOTE  E  e,  p.  443. 

PASSAGE   OF  THE   HYDASPES. 

Besides  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Porus,  the  site  in  question  is 
of  importance  as  being  the  point  from  which  the  king  afterwards 
set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage  down  the  rivers  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.     All  ancient  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  two  cities, 
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Buoephala  and  Nicada,  wero  founded  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory,  and  were  situated  in  the  immediate  neigbbourhood  of  the 
spot  where  he  cix)B8ed  the  river.  Hence  we  might  naturally  look 
for  some  remains  by  which  to  identify  the  locality.  But  the  difficulty 
arises  rather  from  the  abundance  than  the  absence  of  such  indications. 
Numerous  rains  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for  a  space  of 
about  40  miles  below  the  modem  town  of  Jhelum,  extending  as  far 
as  Jelalpoor  and  Harriah.  But  the  question  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically to  lie  between  Jhelum,  at  which  point  one  line  of  high  road 
has  in  all  ages  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jelalpoor,  about  30  miles  lower  down  the  river.  It  was  at  this 
latter  point,  to  which  there  is  also  a  frequented  high  road,  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  suite,  on  their  return  from  Caubul,  crossed 
the  Hydaspes,  and  the  spot  was  thought  by  them  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  description  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  Alex- 
ander's battle  with  Porus.  (Elphinstone's  Gatibid,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
8vo.  edit.)  Sir  A.  Bumes  however  inclined  in  favour  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jhelum,  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  General 
Court,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  at 
a  later  period  by  General  Abbot.  The  question  has  been  examined 
again  with  great  care  by  General  Cunningham,  and  the  result  of 
his  researches  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  predominance 
of  argument  in  favour  of  Jelalpoor.  In  this  case  the  town  of  that 
name  probably  occupies  the  site  of  Bucephala,  while  Nicsea  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  site  with  the  modern  town  of  Mong — only 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  recent  battle-field  of  ChUianwalla. 
(Cunningham,  Anc,  Oeogr.  oflndin^  pp.  159-178.  See  also  Burnes's 
Travels^  vol.  ii.  pp.  49-51 ;  and  St.  Martin,  Giographie  de  Vlnde^  pp. 
99-102.) 


NOTE  F  f,  p.  444. 

GEOGBAPHT   OF   THE   PUNJAB. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the 
Punjab,  that  it  appears  sti-ange  to  recall  how  lately  it  is  that  we 
have  acquired  anything  like  a  competent  acquaintance  even  with 
its  leading  features.  While  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  India  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  became  acquainted 
— indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  onl}^  part  of  which  they  ever 
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obtained  any  truo  geographical  notion — it  has  in  modern  day.s  on 
the  contrary  been  this  last  r^on  that  has  oome  \vithin  the  douiuin 
of  European  knowledge.  As  late  as  1776  when  D'Anville  pub- 
lished  his  Aniiquiie  OSographique  de  Vlnde,  the  infoimation  possessed 
by  that  eminent  geographer  concerning  this  part  of  India  was  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  led  into  the  grossest  eiTort<,  and  this  poition 
of  his  work  is  a  mass  of  confusion.  Major  Bennell  was  the  first 
who  was  able,  in  part  by  the  assistance  of  Oriental  materials,  to 
I'ectify  these  errors,  and  introduce  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of 
the  subject.  {Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindastan,  p.  94-103,  3rd  ed. 
Lond.  1793.)  He  himself  observes  that,  as  his  own  researches 
advanced,  he  was  continually  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  Indeed  there  is  no  portion  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch  in  which  the  leading  geographical  features  are  more 
clearly  marked,  and  can  more  readily  be  identified.  That  the  case 
should  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
he  encountered,  can  excite  no  surprise,  when  we  consider  how 
fluctuating  are  both  the  boundaries  and  appellations  of  such  tribes, 
and  how  many  successive  waves  of  conquest  have  swept  over  the 
land  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  Moreover  the  operations  against 
thci^e  different  nations  are  generally  indicated  in  the  vaguest  and 
most  general  manner,  affording  us  little  clue  to  their  geographical 
position.  (See  the  remarks  of  Major  Bennell,  p.  124.)  Arrian 
himself  had  doubtless  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  geography  of 
the  countries  in  question,  and  even  if  the  writers  whom  he  fol- 
lowed had  supplied  him  with  fuller  details — which  may  well  be 
doubted — he  did  not  think  fit  to  preserve  them.  As  for  Curtius 
and  Diodorus  their  narratives  are  characterized,  throughout  the 
Indian  campaigns,  by  even  greater  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
geographical  accuracy  than  that  which  generally  marks  their 
works. 

The  Punjab  is  (as  its  name  imports)  the  "Land  of  the  five 
Kivers,"  and  all  these  rivers  can  be  recognized  and  identified  with- 
out difficulty.  Even  their  names,  which  at  first  appear  so  totally 
different  in  their  modern  and  ancient  forms,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent more  points  of  resemblance  than  would  be  at  first  suspected, 
or  else  the  change  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

1.  The  Hydaspes  is  unquestionably  the  river  commonly  called 
in  modern  times  the  Jhelum  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its 
banks)  but  by  Sanscrit  writers  the  Bitastha  or  Vitasthd,  of  i^^Jiich 
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the  modem  name  of  Bebut  (by  wbicb  it  is  also  known)  is  a  mere 
corruption.  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy  Bidaspes,  a  form 
that  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  Sanscrit  than  that  usually 
adapted  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

2.  The  Acesines  is  the  Chenab,  a  name  derived  from  the  more 
ancient  Sanscrit  form  Chandrabhdga,  which  is  traceable  in  the 
name  Sandabala  by  which  the  river  is  designated  by  Ptolem}'. 
The  more  usual  form  Acesines  is  said  to  have  been  an  arbitrary 
change  introduced  by  the  Greeks  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  name 
supposed  to  be  of  ill  omen. 

3.  The  Hydraotes  is  the  modem  Bavee,  an  undoubted  corrup- 
tion of  the  Sanscrit  Iravati,  in  which  we  trace  without  difficulty 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  appellation. 

4.  The  Hyphasis  or  Hypasis  is  unquestionably  the  modem  Beaa 
or  Beyah,  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Yip^s^  Here 
also  the  form  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  Bibasis,  is  the  more  correct, 
while  that  of  Hypanis,  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  is  dearly 
erroneous. 

5.  The  Sutledge,  which  at  the  present  day  is  reckoned  the  last 
of  the  five  livers,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
that  conqueror  having  stopped  short  at  the  Hyphasis — ^but  it  ap- 
pears in  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Hesidrus,  while  it  is  termed 
by  Ptolemy  ZarHdrus.     The  Sanscrit  form  is  Satadrus. 

But  while  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Punjab  can  thus  be  iden- 
fied  with  certainty,  it  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  they 
followed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  exactly  the  same  course  as  at 
present.  Since  the  country  has  been  better  known,  abundant 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  great  changes 
have  taken  place  even  in  recent  times.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
junction  of  the  Sutledge  and  Beas,  which  now  takes  place  about 
40  miles  above  Ferozepoor,  was  formerly  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1796  that  the 
Sutledge  suddenly  changed  its  course,  and  joined  the  Beas  at  their 
present  point  of  confluence.  (Cunningham,  pp.  217, 222.)  Almost 
exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Bavee  (Hy- 
draotes), which  formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Moolt&n,  and 
fell  into  the  Chenab  (Acesines)  about  15  miles  lower  down.  At 
the  present  day  the  junction  takes  place  near  Diwana  Sinand, 
more  than  30  miles  above  Moolt4n.  (Id.  p.  221.)  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  Beas  had  in  former  days  a  wholly  distinct  course  of 
its  own,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Sutledge,  and  General  Cunning- 
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ham  supposes  it  to  have  held  this  independent  channel  until  it 
ultimately  fell  into  the  Chenab,  and  did  not  join  the  Sntledge 
at  all.  (Id.  p.  223.)  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  change 
in  the  junction  of  the  Indus  itself  with  the  Chenab,  which  in 
the  time  of  Timour  and  Akbar  took  place  opposite  Ooch,  though 
their  streams  now  unite  at  Mittunkote,  60  miles  lower  down. 
This  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  (Id.  p.  220.)  There  is  great  reason,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  to  suppose  that  still  more  extensive  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  since  the  period  of 
the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Sinde. 


NOTE  G  g,  p.  444. 

ALTARS  ON  THE  HYPHA8IS. 


When  we  read  the  description  of  tlie  twelve  altars  erected  by 
Alexander  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  appear 
to  have  been  massive  constructions,  destined  by  him  to  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  point  to  which  he  had  advanced,  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  hope  that  some  vestiges  of  them  may  still  be 
discovered.  This  hope  would  be  strongly  confirmed  if  we  could 
believe  the  statement  of  Philostratus,  that  ApoUonius  of  Tyana 
on  his  journey  into  India  (in  the  2nd  century  after  the  Christian  era) 
found  the  altars  still  subsisting ;  and  even  their  inscriptions  still 
legible.  (Philostr.  Vii.  Apollan.  ii.  43).^  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that  fabulous  narrative ;  and  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace 
of  such  monuments.  If  indeed  they  are  to  be  sought  (as  is  held 
by  many  modem  writers)  below  the  present  confluence  of  the  Beas 
with  the  Sutl^jgOy  the  shifting  character  of  the  stream  and  its 
frequent  changes  leave  little  probability  that  the  site  can  ever  be 
ascertained.  (This  character  of  the  Sutledge  is  sufficiently  marked 
by  its  original  Sanscrit  name  of  Satadrus — *'  the  hundred-channeled 
river.")  But  if  the  point  where  Alexander  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Beas  was  situated  (as  appears  most  probable)  at  some  distance 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sutledge,  the  right 


*  Plntaich  also  speaks  of  the  altars  as  still  sabsiatiDg  in  hi$  time  (Alex,  62), 
but  this  is  doubtless  mere  vague  hearsay. 
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bank  is  throughout  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  left,  and 
hence  any  considerable  changes  in  the  channel  are  much  less 
likely.  Yet  it  appears  that  even  in  this  part  of  its  course  the 
river  carries  away  villages  and  even  towns,  and  it  is  said  that 
ancient  ruins  have  been  thus  destroyed  in  quite  modern  days. 
Very  little  hope  can  therefore  be  entertained  of  the  discovery  of 
any  monumental  remains  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  this  in- 
teresting geographical  question.  (See  the  descriptions  of  the 
rivers  Beas  and  Sutledge  in  Elphinstone's  Caubul,  vol.  ii.  p.  426, 
and  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  163,  167,  vol.  ii.  4-7.) 

The  altars  were  undoubtedly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis.  Pliny  alone  places  them  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank.  He  says  of  the  Hyphasis  *^  qui  fuit  Alexandri  itinerum 
terminus,  exsuperato  tamen  amne,  arisque  in  ad  versa  ripa  dicafis." 
(^Hist.  Nat,  vi.  17,  §  62.)  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  ooncurrent 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case.    (Arrian,  Anah.  v.  29 ;  Curt.  Diodor.  xviL  96.) 

It  appears  to  be  well  ascertained  (as  bas  been  already  mentioned) 
that  the  Sutledge,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  did  not  join 
the  Beas  till  near  Ferozepore,  about  40  miles  below  the  present 
junction  (Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  6 ;  Cunningham,  p.  222)  and  this,  of 
course,  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  Alexander  reached 
the  banks  of  the  latter  river  above  the  confluence. 

Though  the  Sutledge  is  in  many  respects  the  more  important 
stream  and  has  much  the  longest  course,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  the 
larger  river  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  united  streams  are 
known  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  by  the  name  of  Beas, 
as  they  appear  to  havo  been  in  ancient  times  by  that  of  Hyphasis. 
But  the  combined  stieam  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  Garra.     (Elphinstone,  L  c.) 

General  Cunningham,  in  his  recent  work,  places  the  site  in 
question  heloto  the  present  junction  of  the  two  streams,  but  above  the 
ancient  confluence  near  Ferozepoor.  This  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  rivers  could  in  this  case  have 
been  only  a  few  miles,  while  the  measurements  given  by  Pliny 
assign  a  distance  of  not  less  than  168  Boman  miles  from  the 
Hyphasis  to  the  Hesidrus  or  Sutledge,  and  the  same  from  thence 
to  the  Jumna.  (Plin.  /.  c.  §  63.)  But  General  Cunningham  sup- 
poses Pliny  to  have  misunderstood  his  authorities,  and  that  thes^e 
roally  gave  only  one  distance — the  interval  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  Sutledge  being  disregarded  as  practically  of  no  accoimt  (p.  217). 
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This  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  vengeance !  and  is  the 
less  excusable  in  this  case,  as,  if  we  suppose  Alexander  to  have 
followed  a  more  northerly  route,  keeping  nearer  to  the  mountains, 
the  interval  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutledge  really  becomes 
almost  exactly  equal  to  that  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna. 


NOTE  Hh,  p.  445. 

SANGALA  AND  THE  CATHiEI. 


These  arguments  have  been  very  fully  urged  by  Gen.  Cunningham 
(Ancient  Geography  oflndiay  pp.  179-190),  who  had  himself  visited 
the  site  which  he  would  identify  with  S^ngala.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  called  the  Beohna  Dooab,  between  the  Eavee 
(Hydraotes)  and  the  Ghenab  (Acesines)  about  60  miles  west  of 
Lahore,  and  the  local  circumstances  certainly  seem  to  correspond 
very  well  with  the  description  of  the  siege  by  Alexander.  But  if 
this  be  really  the  position  of  Sangala,  we  must  suppose  that  after 
crossing  the  Hydraotes  (which  he  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  done) 
he  recro88ed  that  river  in  order  to  attack  the  Cathasans,  and  cap- 
ture their  chief  city.  That  he  should  have  turned  aside  from  his 
general  line  of  march  for  this  purpose  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  practice  on  other  occasions,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  expressions  of  Ani'in  in  regard  to  this  particular  expedition 
{Anab.  v.  22)  :  but  if  he  recrossed  the  Hydraotes  and  returned  so  far 
westward,  without  our  finding  any  indication  of  it  in  our  existing 
hist(»rians,  it  will  certainly  prove  that  their  narrative  is  even  more 
vague  and  untrustworthy  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  than  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  suppote.  The  successive  passages  of  the 
great  rivere  of  the  Punjab  appear  to  form  the  distinct  steps  that 
mark  the  conqueror's  progress ;  and  if  we  cannot  rely  even  upon 
these,  the  whole  subject  is  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 

It  is  remarkable  however  that  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Gathanans 
were  situated,  according  to  some  authorities,  between  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydagpes,  while  others  placed  them  beyond  (t.e.  eastward 
of)  both  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes  (xv.  c.  1,  §  30,  p.  699). 
The  name  of  Sagala,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  Sangala 
of  Arrian,  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (vii.  1,  §  46),  who  however 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  HydaspeSy  thus  apparently 
following  the  anonymous  authorities  cited  by  Strabo. 
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The  Catliadi  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  India,  and  Strabo  has  preserved  to  as  some 
curious  particulars  concerning  their  manners  and  customs  (L  c). 
They  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Oxydracsa  and 
the  Malli,  with  whom  they  were  probably  conterminous,  as  the 
three  nations  made  common  cause  against  Alexander.  (Arrian,  /.  c.) 
But  this  affords  us  little  assistance  in  determining  their  precise 
position ;  that  of  the  Oxydracad  being  almost  equally  obscure. 

The  resemblance  of  name  might  easily  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  some  connection  between  these  Cathfeans  and  the 
well-known  mediteval  appellation  of  Cathay,  as  applied  to  a  region 
of  the  far  east.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  similarity  is  purely 
fortuitous ;  an  instructive  warning  against  too  hastily  building  any 
conclusions  upon  such  resemblances. 

Sir  A.  Bumes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suggested,  very  plausibly, 
that  the  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Kattia,  a  predatory  and 
vrarlike  race  who  are  found  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  and  even  across  the  deserts  to  Delhi.  They  now 
live  an  erratic  life,  but  are  supposed  by  Bumes  to  be  the  aborigines 
of  the  country,  (^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 


NOTE  li,  p.  446. 

BOATS  ON   THE  INDUS. 

The  statement  in  the  text  ia  that  given  by  Arrian  in  his  JLna&OMf 
(vi.  2,  §  7),  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  In  his  Indica 
however  (&  19,  §  7),  where  he  is  apparently  foUowing  Nearchus, 
Arrian  states  the  whole  number  of  ships  at  only  eight  hundred, 
including  both  ships  of  war  and  transports.  Schmioder  and  some 
other  editors  would  correct  this  to  eighteen  hundred :  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  basis  of  the  two  calculations  was  different. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  the  ordinary  river-boats,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers  to  assist  in  trans- 
porting so  great  an  army  and  its  supplies;  while  the  terms  of 
Nearchus  would  seem  to  imply  only  ships  of  war  or  regular 
transports. 

At  the  present  day  the  Indus  is  navigated  by  a  large  number  of 
boats  or  vessels  of  the  country,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  Near 
its  mouth  indeed  it  is  navigable  only  for  large  flat-bottomed  boats. 
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called  "  doondees,**  which,  though  large  and  unwieldy,  never  exceed 
fiftj  tons  in  burthen.  (Bumes's  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  219.)  Bnt  from 
Bukkur  upwards  it  is  navigated  by  a  diiferent  description  of  boat 
called  '*  shruk,"  ''  Which  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  transport  of 
troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  being  as  roomy  before  as  astern." 
(lb.  p.  261.)  The  Chenab  or  Acesiues  is  also  navigable  for  boats 
of  a  similar  description.  (lb.  p.  276.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
numerous  vessels  of  this  character  would  be  found  in  the  Indus  and 
its  tributaries  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Ptolemy  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  they  were  turned  to  acooimt  as  part  of  his 
fleet.  But  the  transports  for  his  cavalry  appear  to  have  been 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  such  a  sight  as  a  body  of 
horses  on  board  ship  had  never  been  before  seen  in  these  parts. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  3,  §  4.) 

The  Mahomedan  historians,  with  their  customary  exa^i^ration, 
speak  of  forty  thousand  (!)  vessels  as  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  (Abiil  Fazil,  quoted  by 
Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchua,  p.  88.) 

Alexander  had,  on  a  former  oocasion,  when  he  first  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  found  himself  opposed  by  Porus,  trans- 
ported the  vessels  of  which  he  had  previously  made  use  for  the 
passage  of  the  Indus  otferland  to  the  Hydaspes.  (Arrian,  Anah.  v.  8, 
§  4.)  But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  Dr.  Vincent 
has  done,  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  fleet  with  which  he  de- 
scended the  river.  It  was  in  fact  much  more  easy  to  construct  a 
fleet  on  the  Hydaspes  than  on  the  Indus.  (See  note  to  p.  446.) 


NOTE  Kk,  p.  447. 

DESCENT   OF  THE  INDUS. 

Sir  A.  Burnes,  who  in  1831  ascended  the  Indus  and  its  iribu- 
taries  the  Chenab  and  Ravee,  to  Lahore,  took  exactly  sixty  days  on 
the  ascending  voyage  at  the  most  favourable  Foason;  but  he  considers 
it  possible  for  a  boat  to  "  drop  down  from  Lahore  to  the  sea  in 
fifteen  days  "  at  the  very  quickest,  six  of  which  would  be  occupied 
in  the  descent  to  Mooltan,  and  nine  from  thence  to  the  sea.  (TraveU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  197  ;  Journal  of  Oeograjphical  Society^  voL  iii.  p.  113.) 
He  estimates  the  distance  from  Lahore  to  the  sea,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  at  about  1000  British  miles  (lb.  p.  195).    The  distance 
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travorsed  by  the  fleet  of  Alexander  miibt  have  been  considerably 
less,  as  although  the  point  from  which  it  set  out  was  (probably)  at 
least  as  near  the  mountains  as  Lahore,  the  course  of  the  Jhelum  and 
Chenab,  above  their  junction  with  the  Ravee,  is  much  less  tortuous 
than  that  of  the  latter  river. 

Pliny  absurdly  asserts  that  Alexander  took  five  months  and  somo 
days  to  descend  the  Indus,  though  he  never  proceeded  less  than  600 
stadia  a  day,  (Proditur  Alexandrum  nuUo  die  minus  stadia  sexcenta 
navigasse  in  Indo,  neo  potuisse  ante  menses  quinque  enavigare, 
adjectis  paucis  diebus.  Plin,  H.N.  vi.  17,  §  60.)  He  would  thus 
have  navigated  the  river  for  more  than  9000  G.  miles  I  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  from  what  source  Pliny  derived  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  which  he  repeats  without  in  the  leas6  perceivint^ 
its  absurdity.  But  a  descent  of  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  as  an  occasional 
rate  of  progress,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 


NOTE  LI,  p.  447. 

CONFLUENCE   OP   THE  HYDASPES  WITH  THE   ACESINES. 

The  confluence  of  the  Hj^daspcs  with  the  Acesines  appears  as  a 
point  of  much  importance  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  voyage  of 
Alexander.  According  to  the  historians  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  gave  rise  to  dangerous  rapids,  accompanied  with 
violent  eddies  and  tumuliuous  waves,  which  not  only  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  Macedonian  sailors,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  (Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  4,  6;  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4,  §9-14;  Diodor.  xvii. 
97.)  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  Diodorus  in 
geographical  matters  tliat  he  represents  these  rapids  as  occurring 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  with  the  Indus.  The  circum- 
stances are  as  usual  ampllHed  by  Quintus  Curtius  with  much  turgid 
eloquence,  but  even  in  the  more  sober  narrative  of  Arrian  the 
dangers  appear  sufficiently  formidable.  Cherefeddin  also,  the  his- 
torian of  Timour,  says  that  "the  waves  dashing  against  each 
other,  made  it  appear  like  a  troubled  ocean  "  (cited  by  Eennell, 
p.  118).  But  it  appears  from  the  description  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the 
first  European  who  visited  the  spot,  that  these  accounts,  though 
not  without  foundation,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  **  The  river  (he 
says)  joins  the  Acesines  with  a  murmuring  noise,  but  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  inconsiderable,  and  vessels  pass  it  without  danger. 
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except  in  July  and  AugUHt.  There  are  no  eddies  or  rocks,  nor  is 
the  channel  confined,  but  the  ancient  character  is  supported  by  the 
noise  of  the  confluence,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  rivers."  (^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  The  boatmtn  of  tlie  river 
however  still  regard  the  passage  as  a  perilous  one,  during  the 
season  when  the  river  is  swollen,     f  Ibid.) 


NOTE  M  m,  p.  447. 

COURSE   OF  THE   HYPHASIS. 


Arrian  expressly  says  that  the  Hyphasis  (meaning  undonbtedly 
the  combined  stream  formed  by  the  Beas  and  Sntledge,  now  known 
as  the  Garra)  falls  into  the  Acesines  (Anab.  vi.  14,  §  6)  below  its 
junction  with  the  Hydraotes.  He  adds  that  the  Acesines  continues 
to  retain  its  name,  notwithstanding  its  junction  with  so  many  im- 
portant rivers,  until  it  finally  discharged  their  united  waters  into 
the  Indus.  This  still  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  Chenab. 
(Bumes,  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

It  is  singular  that  notwithstanding  this  distinct  statement  of 
Arrian,  both  Major  Bennell  and  Dr.  Vincent  doubted  whether  the 
Hyphasis  really  fell  into  the  Acesines,  and  the  former  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  ^^the  truth  is,  that  the  Hyphasis  (or  Beyah)  does 
not  join  the  Chenaub,  but  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Sutlege,  falls  into  the  Indus  a  great  way  further  down"  (p.  129), 
and  his  map  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  assumption.  > 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (Note  F  f)  it  is  probable  that  the 
Indus  and  Acesines  in  the  time  of  Alexander  met  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ooch,  considerably  above  their  present  point  of  junction, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hyphasis  or 
Sutledge  pursued  a  separate  course  till  it  joined  the  Indus.  The 
contrary  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Arrian,  and  on  this  point  it  is 
difi&cult  to  believe  that  the  comtpanions  of  Alexander  could  have 
been  in  error. 

NOTE  N  n,  p.  448. 

THE   INDUS  IDENTIFIED  WITH   THE   NILE. 

So  imperfect  were  the  geographical  ideas  commonly  entertained 
previous  to  this  voyage  of  Alexander,  that  the  king  himself  whc^n 
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he  first  came  to  the  river  and  saw  crooodiles  in  it,  was  oonvinoed 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  ^ile,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Oljmpias 
containing  this  statement,  which  appears  to  have  been  extant  at  a 
later  period.  (Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  1 ;  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  696.)  It  was  only 
on  his  march  through  the  Punjab  that  he  obtained  more  accurate 
information  from,  the  natives,  and  became  convinced  that  it  ulti- 
mately flowed  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  in  this  respect  the  geographical  information  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  retrograded  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  No  allu- 
sion is  found  to  the  voyage  of  Scylax  related  by  that  hintorian, 
which  must  either  have  been  disbelieved  or  forgotten,  while  the 
just  condusionfi  derived  from  it  by  Herodotus  had  fiillen  into  the 
same  obliviou. 

But  absurd  as  was  this  identification,  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  which  are  constantly  brought  into 
comparison  by  the  Greek  geographers  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692,  &c.),  is 
certainly  such  as  to  justify  their  observations.  The  resemblance  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  the  time  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Punjab,  with  Egypt,  is  dwelt  upon  by  modem  tra- 
vellers: ''One  description  (says  Mr.  Elphinstone)  might  indeed 
serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and  fertile  plain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  desert.  It  is  divided  by  a 
large  river  which  forms  a  Delta  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  and 
annually  inundates  and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The 
climate  of  both  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
either  country."    (Elphinstone's  Cavbuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 


NOTE  Oo,  p.  448. 

WIDTH  OP  THE  INDUS. 


According  to  Sir  A.  Bumes  the  Indus  where  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  "never  shallows,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  to  less  than  fi.fteen  feet  and  seldom  preserves  fo  great  a 
breadth  as  half  a  mile."  (^Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  •*  Near  Hydrabad 
it  is  but  830  yards,  at  Tatta  less  than  700,  and  below  the  village  of 
Hilaya,  15  miles  from  that  town,  it  does  not  exceed  600."  (lb. 
p.  242.)  But  in  one  part  of  its  course  above  Bukkur,  and  below 
Mittun  Kote  (at  which  place  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the 
Punjab),  it  is  more  widely  spread,  so  that  it  "often  exceeds  a 
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thousand  yards  in  breadth,  and  at  Mittnn  was  foand  to  be  even 
double  that  width."    (Ibid.  p.  260.) 

Similarly  exaggerated  statements  were  current  among  the 
ancients  with  regard  to  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Indus : 
but  we  meet  with  others  of  a  much  more  authentic  character. 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  as  cited  by  Arrian  (t.  20,  §  8)  stated 
that  the  Aoesines,  at  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  it, 
was  fifteen  stadia  in  width,  with  a  strong  and  yiolent  current. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  concerning  the 
size  of  which  that  author  had  left  any  definite  information :  and 
his  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  says  that  the 
Gbenab  at  the  Wuzeerabad  Ghat,  where  he  crossed  it  on  the  3l8t 
of  July,  "  metuured  one  mile  three  furlongs  and  twenty  perches,  from 
edge  to  edge  of  the  water.  The  soundings  were  the  same  as  the 
Jelum,  fourteen  feet  the  greatest,  but  the  current  was  more  rapid 
by  a  knot  and  a  half."  (Elphinstone's  Caubid,  yoL  ii.  p.  423.)  The 
Jhelum  (Hydaspes)  was  found  by  the  same  authority  to  measure 
at  Jelalpoor  one  mile  one  furlong  and  thirty-five  porches,  though 
it  had  not  then  attained  its  full  height  (lb.  p.  421). 


NOTE  Pp,  p.  449. 

8OUB0E  OF  THE  INDUS. 

The  Afghans,  eyen  at  the  present  day,  regard  the  place  where  the 
Indus  first  issues  from  the  mountains  as  yery  near  the  wuree  of  the 
river.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde,  p.  44.)  The  part  of  its 
course  above  Derbend  is  indeed  the  most  imperfectly  known  of  its 
whole  stream,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  down  to  the  present 
time  no  European  traveller  has  ever  followed  the  valley  between 
Acho  and  Derbend.  In  the  last  century  modem  geographers  only 
knew  vaguely  that  it  mnst  rise  at  some  distance  from  a  point  where 
it  appeared  as  a  large  stream ;  but  even  Major  Bennell,  as  late  as 
1793,  supposed  it  to  flow  from  the  north,  and  that  it  must  have  its 
sonroes  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  that  runs  northward  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  in  which  the  Oxus  also  takes  its  rise.  He 
was  thus  led  to  place  the  sources  of  the  Indus  nearly  due  north 
from  Attock,  while  he  supposed  the  river  that  flowed  by  Ladak,  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  heard,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
and  that  another  branch  of  the  same  river  took  its  rise  in  the  Lake 
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Mansarowar.  (See  the  map  anneKod  to  his  Memoir,  p.  201.) 
D'Anville,  about  twenty  years  earlier,  took  much  the  same  view  of 
the  Bource:^  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  while  he  supposed  the  Brah- 
maputra, which  he  rightly  conceived  to  have  its  origin  in  the  same 
mountain  group,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Irawaddy,  and  to  flow 
through  Pegu  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  (See  the  map 
annexed  to  his  AntiquitS  Geographique  de  Vlnde,  published  in  1775.) 
This  last  error  was  first  corrected  by  Major  Bennell,  in  1781.  In 
criticising  ancient  geographers  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how 
imperfect  was  our  knowledge  of  many  countries  of  the  old  world 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  how  readily  even  the  ablest 
modem  writers  have  been  led  into  false  geographical  combinations 
by  imperfect  information. 


NOTE  Qq,  p.  450. 

DELTA   OP  THE  INDUS. 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  toidth  of  the 
Delta,  or  the  extent  comprised  between  its  two  arms,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  existing  Delta  was 
meant.  Aristobulus  estimated  the  hwe  of  the  tiiangle,  or  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  mouths,  at  1000  stadia,  but  Nearchus  reckoned 
it  not  less  than  1800  stadia  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701).  Now,  according 
to  Burnes,  the  land  embraced  by  the  two  actual  arms  of  the  Indus 
extends,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  with  the  sea,  to  about  70 
British  milcii,  '*  and  this,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  existing  Delta 
of  the  river."  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  208  ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society, 
vol.  iii.  p.  115.)  But  he  adds  that  '*  the  Indus  covers  with  its  waters 
a  wider  space  than  is  thus  described,  and  has  two  other  mouths  to 
the  eastward  of  these,  the  Seer  and  Koree ;"  and  with  the  addition  of 
these  (now  forsaken)  branches,  the  river  presents  a  fistce  to  the  sea 
of  about  125  British  miles.  (lb.)  But  these  two  arms  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Tattah,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Sir  A. 
Burnes  reconciled  the  statement  which  he  repeatedly  makes,  that 
the  Eoree  was  formerly  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  with  his 
adoption  of  the  view  (generally  followed  in  his  day)  which  iden- 
tified Pattala  with  Tattah. 

The  two  main  arms  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  are  more  than  90  G. 
miles  in  length  (as  measured  on  the  map,  without  following  their 
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windmgs  in  detail),  while  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta,  from  the 
Peliuian  to  the  Canopio  month,  is  not  less  than  140  G.  miles,  or 
1400  stadia. 


NOTE  Rr,  p.  450. 

SITE  OF  PATTALA. 

This  view,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Pottinger,  and  adopted  by  Droysen  and  Benfey,  has  been  worked 
oat  very  fully  by  M.  de  St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde,  pp.  169- 
172,  and  has  certainly  great  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
suggestion  first  thrown  out  by  Capt.  McMurdo,  and  which  Prof. 
Wilson  was  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  bifurcation  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  took  place  at  a  point  much  farther  up  the  river,  above 
Bukkur,  where  a  dry  channel  or  river-bed  may  still  be  traced,  part- 
ing off  from  the  main  stream,  and  holding  a  direction  towards  the 
estuary  of  Eoree,  is  liable  to  the  great  objection  that  the  extent  of 
the  two  arms  would  in  this  case  enormously  exceed  those  of  the 
Nile,  the  excess  being  in  this  case  as  great  as  the  defictency  if  we 
place  Pattala  at  Tattah ;  and  it  would  also  render  it  impossible  to 
find  room  for  the  different  tribes  and  cities  reduced  by  Alexander 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  with  the  Acesines,  and  the 
head  of  its  Delta  at  Pattala. 

But  the  point  which  both  these  views  have  in  common,  that  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  in  ancient  times  by  the  estuary  of 
Korea,  close  to  the  peninsula  of  dutch,  has  certainly  much  to 
recommend  it ;  and  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  though  he  continued  to  identify  Pattala  with  Tattah, 
speaks  of  the  Koree  as  *'  the  eastern,  though  forsaken  branch  of  the 
Indus,"  and  even  terms  it  **  the  largest  of  all  the  months  of  the 
liver,  having  become  a  branch  of  the  sea  as  the  fresh  water  has 
been  turned  from  the  channel."  (  TS^aveU,  vol.  i.  p.  7.)  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  authentic  evidence  of  the  waters  in  this  instance 
having  been  artificially  diverted  from  their  course  and  prevented 
from  flowing  in  their  former  channel,  with  a  view  to  injure  the  in- 
habitants of  Cutch.  (lb.  pp.  215,  309.)  At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  all  this  neighbourhood  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  of  level  resulting  from 
this  cause  may  also  have  contributed  to  alter  the  geographical 
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features  of  the  conntry.  (See  Lyell's  Prineiplea  of  Geology^  vol.  ii. 
pp,  98-102, 10th  edition ;  and  the  valnable  paper  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
on  the  Hunn  of  dutch,  in  the  Joum,  Oeogr,  Society,  vol.  xl.  p.  121.) 
Gen.  Cunningham,  who  has  most  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  concurs  in  placing  Fattala  on  the  same  site  with  Hyder- 
abad, which  occupies  a  long,  flat-topped  hill  that  must  have  in  all 
ages  been  favourably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  city.  The  name 
indeed  is  modern,  but  it  is  still  known  to  the  people  as  Neeruncote, 
by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Arab  historians  and  geo- 
graphers. (Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  279-285.) 


NOTE  S  s,  p.  451. 

CITIES  OF  THE  HALLI. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  this  question  that  the 
Ravee  or  Hydraotes,  which  at  present  joins  the  Chenab  more  than 
30  miles  above  Mooltan,  formerly  held  a  separate  course  much 
lower  doWn,  and  passed  under  the  walls  of  Mooltan,  completely 
encircling  that  fortress,  before  it  joined  the  Chenab.  (Cunninghsun, 
p.  221.) 

General  Cunningham,  who  has  himself  explored  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  successive  marches  of 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  against  the  Malli,  and  to  identify  the 
towns  and  strongholds  that  he  reduced.  He  considers  the  first 
city  taken  by  him  (Arrian,  vi.  6,  §  2)  to  be  represented  by  Rot 
Kamolia,  *'  a  small  but  ancient  town,"  about  44  miles  to  the  S.!E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  (the  point  from  which 
Alexander  set  out),  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Eavee.  Harapa,  a  place  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bavee,  about  16  miles  from  Kot  Eamalia,  he 
supposes  to  be  *'  the  other  city  **  against  which  Ferdicoas  was  dis- 
patched with  the  cavalry,  while  Alexander  himself  attacked  the 
former  town  (Ibid.  §  4).  The  next  city,  taken  by  Alexander  after 
crossing  the  Hydraotes  (Ibid.  7,  §  2, 3),  he  identifies  with  Tulamba, 
''a  remarkably  strong  fortress"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bavee, 
about  52  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mooltan :  while  the  fourth  city, 
called  by  Arrian  **  a  certain  city  of  the  Brachmans"  (Ibid.  §  4) 
he  considers  to  be  represented  by  the  old  ruined  fort  and  town  of 
Atari,  20  miles  from  Tulamba  on  the  road  to  Mooltan.    All  these 
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sites  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  mounds,  which,  together  with 
the  large  size  of  the  bricks  employed  in  the  mins,  are  considered  to 
afford  nnqnestionable  evidence  of  remote  antiquity.  (Cunningham, 
pp.  208-229.) 

The  above  identifications  appear  plausible  enough.  But  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  capital  city  of 
the  Malli  (^  /icytoTT/  twv  MaAA«ov  voXis,  Arrian,  vi.  8,  §  4)  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Mooltan,  the  strongest  fortress  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  natural  strength  of  which  must  have  been 
still  greater  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Eavee. 
But  the  capital  was  abandoned  \>y  the  Malli,  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Alexander:  they 
withdrew. to  the  north  bank  of  the  Hydraotes  and  being  there 
attacked  again  by  the  Macedonians,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neighbour- 
ing city  that  was  strongly  fortified  (Ibid.  §  7).  It  was  in  the  attack 
of  this  last  city  that  Alexander  himself  was  severely  wounded  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  General  Cunningham  has  con- 
founded this  city  with  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  or  combined  the 
two  together,  which  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian.  Moreover  that  author  clearly  represents  the  place  where 
the  king  was  wounded  as  at  some  distance  from  the  Hydraotes : 
and  his  description  of  the  voyage  down  that  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Acesines,  where  the  main  army  was  encamped,  implies  one 
of  longer  duration  than  the  few  miles  from  Mooltan  to  the  Chenab. 
Q.  Curtius  indeed  represents  it  as  a  four  days'  voyage  (ix.  23,  §  3), 
but  as  he  is  evidently  following  a  difleront  set  of  authorities  from 
Arrian,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this. 


NOTE  Tt,  p.  451. 

THE  OXYDBAC-ai. 


The  position  of  the  Oxydracse  is  much  more  obscurely  indicated 
than  that  of  the  Malli.  They  are  mentioned  on  more  than  one 
occasion  as  having  combined  with  the  Malli,  and  also  with  the 
CathsBi,  to  oppose  the  progiess  of  Alexander.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  Malli,  the  Oxydracae  joined  with  them 
in  sending  deputies  to  tender  their  submission.  But  we  have  no 
account  in  Arrian  of  any  military  operations  against  them,  or  of 
the  capture  of  any  of  their  cities :  and  we  cannot  infer  with  cer- 
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tainty  from  the  maxmer  in  whioh  he  speaks  of  Alexander's  de- 
scending the  river  to  attack  the  Malli  and  Oxjdracad  (vi.  4,  §  3), 
that  he  actually  traversed  the  territories  of  the  latter  people.  All 
that  we  learn  concerning  them  is  quite  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  lay  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Stitledge — the 
province  of  Bahawalpoor — though  they  may  very  well  have  extended 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooch. 

General  Cunningham  alone  places  the  Oxydracie  to  the  north  of 
the  Malli,  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference 
from  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  His  principal  reason  seems  to  be 
that  Pliny  speaks  of  the  turning-point  of  Alexander's  career 
(meaning  probably  the  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  where  he 
erected  his  altars)  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Sydracas,  which  is 
probably  the  same  name  with  that  of  the  Oxydrac®.  But  the 
passage  in  question  (in  Sydracis  Eacpeditionum  Alexandri  termino, 
xii.  6,  §  24)  is  merely  one  of  those  passing  notices  hastily  thrown 
in  by  the  author,  and  whioh  are  of  very  little  value  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view. 

We  learn  from  Arrian  that  there  was  considerable  confusion 
among  Greek  authors  with  regard  to  the  OxydracsB  and  the  Malli, 
many  writers  asserting  that  the  fortress  in  the  attack  of  which 
Alexander  was  so  severely  wounded  lay  in  the  country  of  the 
Oxydrac8d  (a  statement  which  we  find  repeated  by  Q.  Cnrtius,  ix. 
18,  §  26),  but  this  he  unequivocally  rejects  as  a  mistake.  He 
evidently  is  here  writing  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy. 

The  name  of  the  Oxydracsd  (^O^vSpoKoi)  which  is  found  in  this 
form  both  in  Arrian  and  Q.  Gurtius,  is  written  by  Strabo  SvSpoiccu, 
and  by  Pliny  (I,  c.)  Sydraci.  It  is  clearly  identical  with  the  San- 
scrit Sudraka  or  Sur&ka,  who  are  found  in  the  Mahabharata  associ- 
ated with  the  Mal&va  (Malli),  just  as  the  Oxydrac89  and  Malli  are 
by  the  Greek  writers.  (St.  Martin,  GSographie  de  Vlnde^  p.  116.) 
The  Hydrac»  (*Y8pa#cai)  of  Strabo  are  doubtless  the  same  people. 


NOTE  Uu,  p.  452. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COUBSE  OF  THE  INDUS. 

The  collocation  of  these  various  tribes  on  the  Lower  Indus 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  determination  of  a  preliminary 
question — that  of  the  course  of  the  Indus  itself.    Captain  McMurdo 
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in  an  intereflting  memoir  published  in  1834  in  the  Jcumai  of  (he  Boyal 
Ajnaiie  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  20-44)  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  changes  that  have  tdcen  place  in  the  conrse  of  the  Indns, 
and  which,  as  he  shows,  were  not  confined  to  the  Delta  or  lowest 
part  of  the  river,  bnt  have  extended  even  to  the  part  of  its  conrse 
more  than  200  miles  higher  np.  He  seems  to  have  clearly  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  even  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  did  not  follow  its  present 
channel,  but  pursued  a  more  direct  course  towards  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance in  some  parts  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  farther  east  than  it 
at  present  flows.  The  old  channel  of  the  river,  which  is  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  is  known  as  the  Purana  Deria  or  *'  old 
river,'*  leaves  the  present  stream  at  some  distance  above  Bukkur, 
passes  under  the  ruins  of  Alore,  which  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Mahometans,  and  then  holds  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  a  city  called  Brah- 
manabad,  above  which  it  divides  into  two  channels,  the  one  having 
a  direction  to  the  S.S.W.  till  it  rejoins  the  present  course  of  the 
river  just  above  Hyderabad:  the  other  having  a  south-easterly 
course  towards  the  Eunn  of  Cutch.  (McMurdo,  I,  c. ;  Wilson's 
Ariana^  p.  202  ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp.  251, 
252.)  If  this  now  deserted  bed  were  the  main  channel  of  the  Indus 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  which  there  is  certainly  strong  reason  to 
suppose,  it  explains  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  found  in 
the  historians  of  Alexander  of  so  remarkable  a  site  as  that  of 
Bukkur,  which  could  hardly  have  fidled  to  attract  their  attention. 

This  important  discovery  at  once  sets  aside  all  the  conclusions  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  (Bennell,  Vincent,  &c.)  who 
naturally  assumed  the  Indus  to  have  always  followed  its  present 
course.  The  latest  researches  would  apparently  lead  us  to  the 
following  arrangement : — 

1.  The  Sogdi,  who  were  the  first  people  encountered  by  Alexander 
in  descending  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  must  be  placed  between 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  combined  waters  of  the  Punjab 
(which  was  at  that  time  near  Ooch),  and  that  where  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  river  separates  from  the  actual  one.  There  are  no  means 
of  fixing  the  site  of  their  chief  city  with  any  certainty. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Musicanus,  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  India,  may  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Purana  Deria 
or  old  channel  of  the  Indus,  and  may  well  have  deserved  that 
character  when  it  was  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  river.    It  is 
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probable  therefore  that  the  chief  city  ocoupied  the  site  of  Alore, 
now  in  ruins,  but  celebrated  by  Mahometan  traditions  and  histories 
as  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  This  conclusion  is  adopted  both  by  Prof.  Wilson 
and  Gen.  Cunningham, 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Oxycanus  (called  by  other  writers  Porticanus) 
is  more  difficult  to  determine :  but  it  seems  to  have  not  been  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus,  and  that  Alexander  quitted  that  river  in  order 
to  attack  it  The  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  would 
place  it  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  G^harra, 
and  its  capital  city  at  Mahorta,  near  Larkhana,  about  45  miles 
from  Alore  (Cunningham,  pp.  259,  261).  But  the  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  describes  as  a 
city  of  Gedrosia  (Ptol.  vi.  21,  §  5),  appears  to  me  entirely  untenable. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Sambus  is  clearly  to  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
trict West  of  the  Indus,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  that 
borders  the  broad  valley  on  the  west.  The  name  of  his  capital 
city  of  Sindomana  leads  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Sehw&n,  an 
undoubtedly  ancient  site.  The  objection  that  Sindomana  was 
clearly  not  on  the  Indus,  is  at  once  removed,  if  the  Indus  flowed 
in  its  old  channel,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  not  less  than 
Qb  miles  from  Sehwan  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  205;  Cunningham, 
pp.  263-:  66). 

NOTE  Vv,  p.  455. 

MARCH  THROUGH  GEDROSIA. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  on  this  march  is  surprising,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  told  that  the  army  was  compelled  to  make  marches 
of  inordinate  length,  in  order  to  arrive  at  halting-places  where 
water  was  to  be  obtained,  a  fact  probable  in  itself.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
vi.  24,  §  1 ;  Strab.  xv.  2,  §  7,  p.  723.  See  the  remarks  of  Vincent, 
vol.  i.  p.  235,  on  this  subject.)  But  the  troops  were  probably  obliged 
to  make  frequent  halts  at  the  few  places  where  they  could  supply 
themselves  with  water;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers 
which  represent  the  country  as  a  continuous  sandy  desert  are 
undoubtedly  exaggerated.  No  army  could  have  marched  through 
such  a  desert  for  sixty  days  without  interruption.  And  so  far  as 
the  Mekran  is  known,  though  generally  arid  and  sterile,  it  contains 
throughout  patches  of  a  comparatively  fertile  character,  producing 
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excellent  dates,  though  little  or  no  grain.  Moreover,  time  would 
neoeflsarily  be  lost  in  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet  under  Nearchns.  The  statement  of  Strabo  that  the 
days'  marches  amounted  to  two  hundred,  four  hundred,  and  even 
six  hundred  stadia  (70  miles)  a  day,  is  manifestly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion, but  forced  marches  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  order  to 
pass  from  one  station  of  wells  to  another.  Such  forced  marches 
would  however  necessitate  corresponding  intervals  of  repose. 


NOTE  Xx,p.  456. 

BOUTE  THBOUGH  OEDBOSIA  AND  CABMANIA. 

The  description  given  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  {TraveU  in  Behocki- 
<to»,  p.  131-134)  of  the  desert  which  he  traversed  between  Sarawan 
and  Kullugan  so  closely  resembles  those  preserved  by  Arrian  and 
Strabo  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  that  it  might  almost  seem 
to  be  translated  from  them.  But  the  desert  in  question  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Beloochistan,  to  the  north  of  the  range  of 
mountains  (the  Mushti  or  Washati)  which  traverses  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  formed  the  northern  limit  of 
Gedrosia,  while  the  route  of  Alexander  unquestionably  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  same  range.  Strabo's  testimony  to  his  continued 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  precise :  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  remarks  that 
^*had  the  Greek  historians  been  even  less  explicit,  the  nature  of 
the  country  alone  -must  have  decided  any  question  that  might 
have  arisen  upon  this  point"  (TVaoels,  p.  264).  The  interior  o^  the 
Mekran  is  indeed  still  very  imperfectly  known :  though  the  coast 
has  been  of  late  years  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  the  line  of  electric  telegraph  from  Gwadur  to  Kur- 
rachee,  and  several  lines  of  route  have  been  followed,  crossing  it 
towards  the  interior  of  Beloochistan.  But  no  traveller  has  as  yet 
^traversed  its  length  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the  direction 
followed  by  Alexander.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  appears  to  have 
kept  along  a  kind  of  plain  or  valley,  which  is  found  to  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  between  the  interior  range  of  the  Mushti  hills 
and  the  lower  rugged  hills  that  bound  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea-coast.  This  line  of  route  has  been  followed  in  very 
recent  times  by  Major  Boss  from  Eedj  to  Bela,  and  seems  to  form 
a  natural  line  of  communication,  keeping  throughout  about  the 
required  distance  (60  to  70  miles)  from  the  coast.    (See  Proceedings 
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of  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  zyi.  pp.  139-141  and  219.)  The  arid  and 
impractioable  character  of  the  coast  district  itself,  which  deterred 
Alexander  from  following  that  route  (Arrian,  vi.  23)  is  folly  con- 
firmed by  recent  acoounts :  but  the  more  inland  line  of  march,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  does  not  appear  to  traverse  any  such  frightftd 
deserts  of  sand  as  those  described  by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

Nor  can  the  site  of  Pura,  the  place  which  formed  the  terminus  of 
his  toilsome  march  through  the  desert,  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. It  has  been  generally  identified  with  Bunpoor,  the  most 
important  place  in  Western  Beloochistan,  or  with  Puhra,  a  village  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  but  the  resemblance  of  name  is  in  this 
case  of  little  value — Poor  signifying  merely  a  town — while  the 
remoteness  of  Bunpoor  from  the  sea,  and  its  position  to  the  north, 
of  the  central  chain  of  mountains,  which  Alexander  must  there- 
fore have  traversed  in  order  to  reach  it,  present  conbiderable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view. 

Unfortunately  the  subsequent  march  of  Alexander  through 
Carmania  is  as  obscure  as  that  through  Gedrosia.  The  country 
being  comparatively  fertile,  and  his  passage  being  unopposed,  there 
was  little  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians,  and  we  are  briefly 
told  that  the  king  proceeded  into  Carmania ;  and  after  that  into 
Persia,  sending  Hephsestion  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  by  the 
coast  road,  while  he  himself,  with  a  light-armed  force,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  took  the  direct  road  to  Pasargada.  (Ai-rian,  Anab^ 
vi.  27,  §§  2,  3,  28,  §  7,  29,  §  1.) 

But  it  seems  clear  that,  until  this  separation,  his  line  of  march 
was  throughout  not  very  remote  from  the  sea.  When  [NearchoB 
arrived  at  the  river  Anamis,  he  learned  that  Alexander  was  '*  not 
far  off,"  an  expression  subsequently  explained  to  mean  that  he 
was  at  a  distance  of  **  five  days'  journey."  (indtco,  c.  33.)  This 
at  once  excludes  the  suppositioti  that  Alexander  was  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhod  of  Kerman,  or  the  fertile  district  of  northern 
Carmania.  For  the  city  of  Kerman  is  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
**  menzils "  or  days*  marches  from  Bander  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Pottinger,  p.  227.)  The  same  distance  is  estimated  by 
Kinneir  {Oeography  of  Penia^  j).  200)  on  the  authority  of  a  native 
traveller,  at  177  fursungs.  It  must  be  somewhat  more  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anamis.  If  indeed  he  had  struck  up  so  far  to  the 
north  as  Bunpoor,  his  natural  line  of  route  from  thence  to  Pasar- 
gada and  Persepolis  would  have  lain  through  the  fertile  district 
of  Nurmansheer,  and  Kerman,  which  was  probably  then  (as  we 
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know  it  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  Ammiantus)  the 
capital  of  the  proyinoe.  Bnt  if  Alexander  had  been  following  this 
inland  rente,  his  detaching  HephsBstion  to  the  sea  wonld  be  inex- 
plicable. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  still,  as  we  find  him  when 
Nearchns  first  rejoined  him,  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea-coast,  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  continue  his  march  with  the  whole 
army  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Carmania  and  Persia  to 
Susa.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  left  his  army  to  follow  this  route 
under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  while  he  himself  struck  up 
into  the  mountains  to  Pasargada. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  Carmania  in  general  differ  much  from 
the  impressions  of  modem  travellers,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
a  laige  part  of  the  province  is  very  arid  and  mountainous.  But 
in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  character  of  a  particular 
district  is  transferred  to  the  whole  region.  In  some  portions  of 
Carmania  there  are  tracts  of  gi'eat  fertility.  The  district  near  the 
sea-coast  around  the  river  Minab  (the  Anamis  of  Arrian)  and 
that  of  Giroft,  in  the  interior — supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  be  the 
place  of  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Nearohus — are  both  of  them 
fertile  and  well-peopled  districts.  The  former  especially  is  called 
by  the  natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  (Eempthome  in  Geo- 
graphical  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  274.)  The  district  of  Nurmansheer  in 
the  interior  is  also  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  but  this,  like 
Eerman,  seems  too  remote  from  the  sea  to  agree  with  the  accounts 
of  the  meeting  of  Nearchus  and  Alexander.  It  took  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid  16  days  travelling  to  reach  Bumm,  the  capital  of  this  district, 
Arom  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  {Jourwd  of  Oeographiccd 
Society^  vol.  xliii.  p.  65.) 

It  is  curious  that  a  large  part  of  the  province  of  Carmania  is  still 
virtually  unknown,  and  just  in  the  direction  where  Alexander 
would  proceed  from  Gedrosia  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  proper, 
large  tracts  of  country  are  still  marked  on  the  latest  map  (that  of 
Captain  St  John  in  1877)  as  '*  unexplored." 


NOTE  Yy,  p.  457. 

MABCH  OF  CBATEBUS. 


Dr.  Vincent  justly  observes  that  "  by  a  view  of  the  map  and  a 
reference  to  the  geographers,  we  can  hardly  discover  the  means  of 
his  [Craterus]  avoiding  some  part  of  that  desert  on  the  east  of 
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Garmania,  which  the  Nubian  geographer  says  is  the  lai^gest  in  the 
world  *'  (p.  340).  Yet  he  auumes  that  Cratema  had  experienoed 
none  of  the  diffioalties  which  Alexander  had  enoonntered  in  Qe- 
drosia.  This  statement  is  not  warranted  by  the  ancient  anthoritiee, 
who,  indeed,  ignore  all  difficulties  encountered  by  Craterus,  but  do 
not  say  that  he  met  with  none.  The  great  desert  of  Kerman, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  extends 
from  thence  to  the  confines  of  Yezd,  Ehorasan,  and  Seistan,  is  a 
vast  tract  of  the  most  unmitigated  barrenness,  and  a  oonsiderable 
portion  of  this,  interposed  between  the  fertile  districts  of  Nur- 
mansheer,  in  northern  Garmania,  and  the  Lake  Zurrah  in  Seistan, 
must  of  necessity  have  been  traversed  by  Graterus  with  his  army. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger  an  Afghan  army,  which  invaded 
Persia  in  1719,  su£fered  the  most  dreadful  hardships  in  this  waste, 
and  after  one-third  of  the  whole  had  perished,  the  remainder  reached 
Nurmansheer  with  the  loss  of  all  their  equipage  and  baggage. 
(Pottinger's  Travels,  p.  229.  See  also  Abbott  in  Oeographical 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  34,  37.)  It  has  been  more  recently  traversed 
by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  on  his  way  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  Seistan 
(Journal  of  the  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  65-74),  who, 
however,  did  not  encounter  any  serious  difficulties  for  an  ordinary 
traveller.  The  line  of  route  he  followed  must  probably  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Graterus,  though  in  an  inverse  direction. 


NOTE  Z  z,  p.  460. 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  BOMAKS  TO  ALEXAKDEB. 

Both  Kiebuhr  (Boman  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 69)  and  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  xii. 
p.  335)  attach  much  weight,  and  undoubtedly  with  good  reason, 
to  this  argument.  Glitarchus  appears  to  have  published  his  his- 
tory some  time  before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (b.g.  283),  and 
therefore  before  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  until  after  that  event,  the  Eomans  could  have  attracted 
80  much  attention  among  the  Macedonian  Greeks  as  to  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Livy  that  the  Bomans  had  at  this  time  not  even 
heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  is  evidently  absurd :  as  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  (stated  by  Arrian  from  his  beet  authorities) 
that  embassies  wero  sent  by  other  nations  of  Italy — the  Bruttians, 
Lucanians,  and  Tyrrhenians.     If  these  nations  were  familiar  with 
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the  name  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  aware  of  the  commanding 
position  that  he  occupied,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Eomans  should 
not  be  80  likewise.  Equally  futile  is  the  argument  of  Arrian  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  republican  spirit  of  the  early 
Bomans  to  have  sent  such  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  king.  He 
must  have  forgotten  that  they  had  already — some  six  years  before — 
sought  the  alliance  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  of  the 
great  conqueror,  and  actually  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  This 
circumstance  may  have  naturally  led  to  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  adds  much  to  the  probability  of  their  having  subsequently 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  nephew. 

Gould  we  feel  certain  that  the  statement  cited  by  Pliny  was 
really  made  by  Clitarchus,  the  probabilities  would,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  be  greatly  in  its  favour :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian,  who 
also  notices  the  story  (Anah,  vii.  15,  §§  5, 6),  speaks  of  it  as  mentioned 
only  by  Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  two  authors  of  very  little  note, 
and  certainly  of  a  later  period,  and  though  he  discusses  at  some 
length  the  probability  of  the  incident,  never  alludes  to  Clitarchus, 
though  a  contemporary,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.     Still  more  important  is  it  that  Diodorus, 
who  undoubtedly  wrote  with  Clitarchus  before  him,  and  followed 
him  as  one  of  his  chief  authorities  (see  the  remarks  of  Geier, 
Seriptorea  Alexandri  Magniy  p.  155;  and  of  C.  Mliller,  Fragmenta 
Scriptorum  Alex.  If.,  p.  75),  while  mentioning  the  names  of  many 
of  the  nations  that  sent  embassies  on  this  occasion  to  Alexander 
(xvii.  118),  says  not  a  word  about  the  Bomans,  though  he  at  least 
must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  interest  of  such  an  incident,  had 
it  really  occurred.     This  portion  of  the  history  of  Q.  Curtius,  who 
was  also  to  a  groat  extent  a  follower  of  Clitarchus,  is  unfortunately 
lost     The  authority  of  Justin  is  not  worth  much,  but  his  silence 
on  such  a  point  is  not  without  its  importance.    (Justin,  xii.  13.) 
The  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  3,  p.  232),  referred  to  by  Niebuhr  (I.  c.) 
that  Alexander  sent  back  some  pirates  from  Antium  that  he  had  cap- 
tured to  the  Bomans,  may  much  more  probably  refer  to  Alexander 
of  Epirus  than  to  the  great  conqueror :  but  the  whole  story  has  a 
very  doubtful  aspect. 
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NOTE  A  A,  p.  463. 

THE  PALLAGOPAS. 

It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  Pallacopas  with  anj  reasonable 
oertaintj.  The  same  oircumstances  that  had  rendered  it  defective 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  for  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
would  almost  certainly  operate  again  to  render  useless  the  new  cat 
made  by  order  of  the  king :  and  this  would  in  its  turn  be  super- 
seded by  some  later  canal.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  other 
historians  of  Alexander,  or  in  the  geographers.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  was  a  cut  on  the  right  (or  western)  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
river,  during  times  of  inundation,  into  the  sandy  tracts  of  Arabia, 
just  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  the  canal  called  Hindiyeh, 
which  quits  the  Euphrates  about  15  miles  above  Babylon,  and 
forms  the  extensive  marshes  and  meres  on  the  west  and  south-west 
of  Hillah.  But  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Col.  Ghesney 
did,  that  the  one  cut  represented  the  other.  (The  same  view  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Loffcus  (ChcddcBa  and  Susiana,  p.  42)  who  mistranslates 
the  passage  of  Arrian  to  suit  it)  The  Pallacopas,  according  to 
Arrian,  quitted  the  Euphrates  800  stadia  hehto  Babylon  (viL  21) : 
and  though  the  distance  may  be  overstated,  it  must  certainly  be 
sought  between  Babylon  and  the  sea.  The  suggestion  of  Capt. 
Felix  Jones  that  an  ancient  dry  water-course,  ccdled  the  Shat  al 
Boumayieh,  from  its  passing  by  a  town  of  that  name,  represents 
the  Pallacopas,  is  more  plausible,  though  the  distance  from  Babylon 
is  much  less  than  that  given  by  Arrian :  but  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  any  such  identification. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Pallacop€is  is  represented  on  several 
recent  maps,  as  a  canal  having  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Euphrates  and  extending  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  appears  to  me 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Arrian  of  its 
character  and  purpose.  There  is  no  other  authority :  but  the 
mention  of  it  by  Appian  (B.  Civ.  ii.  153)  shows  at  least  that  he 
understood  its  object  as  above  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

VOYAGE  OF  NEAKCHUS. 

§  1.  We  must  now  return  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  in  safety  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.    Such  an  enterprise  was 
undoubtedly  in  those  days  a  task  of  diflBculty  and  danger, 
requiring  great  energy  as  well  as  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  commander.    It  moreover  derived,  even  in  ancient  times, 
great  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first — or  at  all  events  generally  believed  to  be  the  first — 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  much  more  arduous 
voyage  of  Scylax  in  the  same  seas  was  either  forgotten  or  dis-  - 
believed ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  full  or  authentic  record 
of  it  had  been  preserved.^    But  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  has 
attracted  an  increased,  and  in  some  degree  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention,  in  modem  times,  £rom  its  having  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a  form  so  much  more  complete  and  au- 
thentic than  any  other  record  that  we  possess  of  a  similar 
charact'Cr.    A  detailed  narrative  of  his  voyage  was  written  by 
Nearchus  himself,  of  which  Arrian  has  transmitted  to  us  an 
abstract  so  full  that  it  may  to  a  great  extent — ^for  geographical 
purposes  at  least, — stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  work. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  accurately  this  account  is 
found  to  tally,  both  in  the  geographical  details,  and  in  the 
particulars  transmitted  concerning  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants, with  the  results  of  recent  observations.   In  proportion 
as  we  have  in  modem  times  become  better  acquainted  with 


*  See  the  obseryations  in  Chapter  VII.  p.  227,  Note  B. 
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.n  fortunate  that  Arrian  has  not  preserved  to  us 

t   of  the  number  or  description  of  the  ships 

tliis  occasion.    They  formed  without  doubt  but  a 

u<jii  of  the  numerous  fleet  with  which  Alexander 

rseended  the  Indus ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed 

.uld  consist  principally  of  ships  of  war,  or  "long 

..•  Greeks  termed  their  galleys  for  distinction's 

they  were    undoubtedly  accompanied    also    by 

])parently  vessels  of  no  great  size,  which  had 

od  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Indus.'    But  we  have 

•f  forming  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  these, 

'"oops  and  seamen  on  board. 

*ill  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  distinct 
•*'  the  point  from  which  the  fleet  took  its  departure.^ 
'-♦ain  that  this  was  considerably  lower  down  than 
'«t  we  learn  from  the  journal  of  the  voyage  that  it  was 
">  stadia  from  the  sea.    Alexander  had  indeed  con- 
*  naval  stations  (Naustathmi)  at  several  points  in  the 
^  the  Indus,  and  it  appears  that  the  one  at  which  the 
'   Nearchus  was  assembled,  and  the  last  preparations 
>r  the  voyage,  was  situated  on  the  western  arm  of  the 
•robably  on  a  large  island  called  Eillouta.    But  in  a 
'» V  where  the  channels  and  mouths  of  the  river  are  per- 


ihe  few  passages  in  which  they 

■utioned  these  yessels  are  called 
,;"L,  a  term  luuaUy  applied  to 

vessels;  and  the  same  that  is 
*yuti  by  Arrian  (Anah.  vi.  2,  §  7) 
.-.ribing  the  fleet  that  was  col- 

by  Alexander  for  the  descent  of 

■F 

IMiTiy,  following  Onesicritns,  says 

the  fleet  took  its  departure  from  a 

i-%i  ^vhich  he  calls  Xylencpolis;  but 

^«*'>ni]>lain8  that  his  author  does  not 

accurately  describe  its  position. 

rlinumque  XylenepoHs  ab  Alexandro 

•Hta,  unde  cepemnt  exordium,  juxta 

I II  ••!  ilumen,  aut  ubi  fuerit,  non  satis 

■Uinatur  "     {Nat.  Hist,  vi.  23,  §  9G). 

»'  words  *•  juxta  quod  flumen  *'  can 


only  mean,  "  which  of  the  branches  of 
the  Indus." 

Nearchus,  as  reported  by  Arrian 
(Indicay  0.  21,  §  2),  says  only  that  they 
took  their  departure  from  the  naval 
staiion  (hwh  rod  vav<rrd6fjiov),  and  Alex- 
ander had  caused  so  many  of  these  to 
be  constructed  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  that  the  expression  conveys  no 
information.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  O. 
Miiller,  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
island  of  Killouta  (KtXAoirri),  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  in  his  other  work 
{Anab.  vi.  19)  as  the  place  where  Alex- 
ander stationed  his  fleet  in  de^scending 
the  Indus,  is  plausible  enough,  but 
rests  on  no  definite  foundation. 
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petoally  shifting,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  position  with  any 
certainty.  Three  days  were  employed  in  dropping  down  the 
river,  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  which  presented  so  formidable 
an  obstacle  as  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  cat  a  channel  through 
a  narrow  bank  of  sand  in  order  to  reach  the  open  sea.*  Having 
thus  entered  the  ocean  they  proceeded  as  far  as  a  sandy  island 
called  Crocala,  and  the  next  day  reached  a  large  and  con- 
venient harbour,  to  which  Nearchus  gave  the  name  of  the 
Port  of  Alexander. 

§  3.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time.  Nearchus  had 
originally  intended  not  to  commence  his  voyage  until  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  when  the  monsoon,  concerning  which  the 
Greeks  had  obtained  accurate  information,  should  be  fully 
past ;  but  the  attacks  of  the  natives  had  become  so  trouble- 
some, after  the  departure  of  Alexander,  that  he  had  set  out 
earlier  than  he  designed.  The  consequence  was  that  he  found 
the  south-west  monsoon  still  blowing  with  great  violence,  and 
having  found  a  secure  station  in  the  Port  of  Alexander,  he 
remained  there  twenty-four  days  until  the  wind  abated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  harbour  which  afforded  him  this  opportune 
shelter  was  no  other  than  the  port  of  Kurracfaee,  now  one  of 
the  most  frequented  sea-ports  in  this  part  of  India.^  During 
their  stay  here  the  troops  subsisted  to  a  great  extent  on  shell- 
fish, the  enormous  size  of  which,  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
European  seas,  naturally  struck  them  with  astonishment. 

When  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  sea  again  (about  the 
beginning  of  November),  it  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards 
the  west,  and  in  five  days  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arabis,  having  accomplished  a  distance  (according  to  their 
reckoning)  of  a  thousand  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  firom  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.*  This  distance  is  undoubtedly  over-stated  and 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  made  out  with 
any  distinctness;  but  the  Arabis,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  found  a  commodious  port,  is  undoubtedly  the  Poorally, 


»  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  21,  §  6.  *  Note  C,  p.  546.  «  Ibi<L  c.  25,  §  3. 
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the  only  considerable  stream  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  small  town  called  Somneanee,  that  is 
a  place  of  some  trade.^ 

§  4.  The  coast  thus  far  had  been  held  by  the  Arabics,  whom 
Arrian  calls  the  last  of  the  Indian  tribes.  From  hence  the 
navigators  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  the  Oritie,  and  after 
three  days'  voyage— during  which  they  encountered  a  severe 
gale,  in  which  they  lost  three  of  their  ships — arrived  at  a 
place  called  Cocala,  where,  though  there  was  no  harbour,  but 
merely  an  open  roadstead,  Nearchus  landed  his  crews  in  order 
to  re&esh  them  after  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone.  Here 
he  was  met  by  Leonnatus,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  been  left 
behind  by  Alexander  for  that  purpose,  and  was  able  to  take 
on  board  provisions  for  ten  days,  as  well  as  to  repair  his  ships, 
and  recruit  his  crews  out  of  the  forces  of  Leonnatus.* 

Sailing  hence  with  a  fair  wind  he  made  good  a  course  of 
500  stadia  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  rather  torrent,  called 
the  Tomerus,  where  his  landing  was  opposed  by  the  natives 
in  arms,  and  had  to  be  effected  by  force,  under  circum- 
stances strongly  resembling  those  to  be  foimd  in  many  modem 
voyages  of  discovery.  The  victory  was  indeed  an  easy  one : 
the  natives  appear  to  have  been  mere  savages,  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  and  using  sharp  stones 
for  knives,  and  spears  with  the  points  hardened  in  the  fire.' 
Here  Nearchus  again  remained  for  six  days,  and  then  made  a 
short  day's  voyage  to  a  place  called  Malana,  which  is  termed 
by  Arrian  the  limit  of  the  Oritse. 

This  part  of  the  voyage  presents  no  geographical  difSculties. 
The  site  of  Cocala  cannot  indeed  be  identified,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  mark  it,  the  locality  being  a  mere  open  beach, 
off  which  it  was  possible  for  the  ships  to  anchor.  But  the 
river  Tomerus  corresponds  with  that  now  called  the  Muklow, 
or  Hingul :  and  Malana  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  a  head* 


*  Arrian,  Jndica,  c.  23. 

*  Ibid.  c.  24. 


'  Eerapthorne,  in  Geogr.  Journal, 
vol.  V.  p.  264.  Pottinger*8  TraveU 
in  Belooehi$tan,  p.  11. 
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land  which  still  preaeryes  the  name  of  Cape  Malaii  or  Malin. 
The  distances  however,  as  usual,  are  greatly  oyerstated,  the 
whole  length  of  the  Yoyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Oritse  being 
estimated  at  1600  stadia  (160  G.  miles),  while  the  real  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  900  stadia  in  a  direct  line,  and  the 
windings  of  the  coast  are  very  trifling. 

§  5.  From  this  point  began  the  navigation  along  the  barren 
and  desolate  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  poor  miserable  savages  who  inhabited  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mekran,  or  Gedrosia.  This  sterile  tract  extends 
for  a  space  of  more  than  400  G.  miles  from  Cape  Malan  to 
Cape  Jask,  preserving  throughout  a  very  unifonn  direction 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  presenting  but  few  prominent  geographical 
features.  It  is  well  described  by  Nearchus,  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  have  been  repeated  by  modem  voyagers,  as  a  barren 
and  inhospitable  coast,  though  presenting  from  distance  to 
distance  spots  where  palm-trees  grew,  and  water  was  to  be 
procured.  Even  where  the  coast  was  apparently  a  mere  tract 
of  barren  sand,  water  was  generally  to  be  obtained  (though 
often  of  bad  quality)  by  digging  wells  of  moderate  depth 
near  the  shore.*  The  difficulties  of  the  fleet  on  this  account 
were  consequently  not  so  great  as  had  been  encountered  by 
the  army  under  Alexander.  The  time  of  year  also  was  favour- 
able, the  winds  at  this  season  blowing  generally  prettily 
steadily  from  the  land,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  encoun- 
tering any  gales,  or  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  through- 
out this  part  of  their  passage.  Both  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  appear  indeed  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  They 
were  proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast,  with  a  vast  and 
unknown  ocean  beside  them :  and  such  exploring  expeditions 
were  almost  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  doubtless  the 
8£une  feeling  that  led  them  vastly  to  overrate  the  distances 


*  Tndica,  c.  26.    The  same  thing  is 
fonnd  to  be  the  ease  at  the  present  day. 


(See  Vincent,  p.  234,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  by  him.) 
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actnally  traversed.  The  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagiy  which  had  occupied  them  twenty  days/  was  esti- 
mated by  Nearchus  at  '^a  little  more  than  10,000  stadia" 
(1000  G.  miles),  which,  after  making  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  windings  of  their  course,  along  a  coast  offering  few 
considerable  sinuosities,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  truth.® 
The  natives  of  these  sterile  shores  subsisted,  as  they  do  at 
the  present  day.  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they  fre- 

,.»W  a-o  Jd  ».,  t  oft»  /„  Jd,yin«  "  -  ^'  »i.  "«"> 
pounding  it  into  a  sort  of  meal,  of  which  they  formed  a  kind 

of  cakes.  Even  the  few  horses  and  cattle  they  possessed  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  same  food.*  They  had  very  few 
boats  and  relied  principally  upon  the  supply  of  fish  left 
stranded  on  the  beach,  or  caught  in  stake-nets  set  up  near  the 
shore.  Even  their  huts  were  constructed  in  great  part  of 
fishes*  bones :  in  those  of  a  superior  kind  they  employed  the 
bones  of  whales  by  way  of  beams  or  door-posts.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives  and  their  habits  of  life  coincides  precisely 
with  the  observations  of  modem  voyagers.*  So  strongly 
marked  are  the  natural  conditions,  by  which  those  habits  have 
been  inexorably  prescribed.' 


•  See  the  carofal  oomputation  by  Dr. 
Vincent  PUny,  however,  eays  that  it 
took  them  thirty  days,  and  his  authority 
on  a  point  of  this  sort  is  not  wholly 
woi^hleflSa 

•  It  may  be  obeenred  that  10,000 
stadia  in  20  days  would  giye  500  stadia 
a  day,  which  is  just  the  averaee  of  a 
day's  Toyage,  as  estimated  by  Soylax. 
TUb  gives  rife  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
statement  of  the  distance  as  g^ven  by 
Kearchus.waa  merely  based  upon  this 
rough  mode  of  computation. 

•  Indiea,  c.  29 ;  Strabo,  zv.  2,  §  2. 
The  same  thin^c  takes  place  at  the 
present  day.  Lieut.  Kempthome  says : 
**  The  inhabitants  stiU  live  entirely  on 
fi«h,  the  cattle  having  much  the  same 
diet  as  their  masters,  for  the  country  is 
whoUy  destitute  and  barren,  and  yields 
no  sort  of  grass.  Vast  stores  of  oysters, 
crabs,  and  all  kinds  of  shell-flah  are 


found  on  the  coast,  of  which  Nearohus'a 
deticription  is  generally  very  accurate. 
In  many  places,  both  here  and  in 
Arabia,  the  cattle  are  fed  entirely  on 
dried  fish  and  dates,  mixed  together, 
on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
grass  in  these  sunburnt  and  sandy 
regions  "  (Journal  0/  Geogr.  8oe,  vol.  v. 
p.  270). 

The  strange  assertion  of  Pliny  (H.  N, 
vi.  23,  §  95),  that  Alexander  **  forbade 
the  Ichthyophagi  to  subsist  on  fish,'* 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  con- 
demning them  all  to  starvation. 

1  Kempthome,  2.0.  pp.  270-273.  The 
authority  of  two  earlier  voyagers,  Capt. 
Blair  and  Lieut.  Porter,  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Vincent  to  the  same  efifect. 

'  The  modem  name  for  this  country, 
the  Mekran  or  Makran,  is  in  all  proba^ 
bility  derived  from  Mahi-Khoran,  "fish- 
eaters,"  and  ihuB  exactly  oonespoods 
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§  6.  The  geographical  details  of  this  part  of  the  Paraplns 
offer  no  special  interest,  but  they  may  for  the  most  part  be 
identified  without  difficulty,  after  making  due  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  the  distances.  The  first  day's  yoyage 
from  Malana  brought  them  to  a  place  called  Bagisara,  where 
there  was  a  commodious  port,  after  which  they  had  to  round  a 
lofty  promontory  standing  far  out  into  the  sea.  This  is  clearly 
the  headland  now  called  Cape  Arabah,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  a  bay,  forming  a  deep  and  commodious  port.  Two 
days'  voyage  &om  thence  brought  them  to  a  place  called 
Calama,  where  there  was  a  village  and  a  few  palm-trees.  This 
name  is  still  retained  by  a  smell  river  called  the  Ealami :  and 
the  bland  mentioned  by  Nearchus  as  about  100  stadia  distant 
from  the  mainland  is  readily  recognized  in  that  now  called 
Ashtola,  one  of  the  few  islands  along  this  coast,  from  which 
it  is  really  about  twelve  miles  distant.^  The  next  point  of 
importance  was  a  lofty  headland  called  Mosama,  projecting 
150  stadia  into  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  found  a 
well-sheltered  port.^  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promon- 
tory now  called  Passenee,  or  Pasni,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  the  town  and  port  are  on  the  easi  side  of  the 
headland,  instead  of  the  west. 

Here  they  found  only  a  small  village  of  fishermen,  but 
obtained  an  important  assistance  by  taking  on  board  a  pilot 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  con- 
fines of  Carmania,  and  under  his  guidance  and  direction  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  presented  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. From  this  time  we  find  them  sailing  much  at  night  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze.  Meanwhile  their 
provisions  were  beginning  to  fail  them,  especially  com,  of 
which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  get  any  addi- 
tional supply  after  leaving  Cocala.  But,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  leaving  Mosama,  having  found  a  town  on  a  hill,  with 


to  the    appellation    of   lohthyophagi 

g'yen   them   hy   the    Greeks.      (See 
ixghes's  Balooehistan,  p.  152.) 


'  Kempthome,  p.  266.    See  Note  D, 
p.  547. 

*  Indicoy  0.  26. 
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some  signs  of  cultivation  round  it,  Nearchus  landed  his  troops, 
and  by  making  a  hostile  demonstration,  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  furnish  him  with  such  stores  as  they  possessed.  These 
were  however  for  the  most  part  limited  to  cakes  of  meal  made 
from  dried  fish,  in  the  manner  already  described,  with  a  slight 
mixture  only  of  wheat  or  barley-flour.  This  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  given  by  Arrian,  appears  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Gwettur,  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be 
identified.' 

§  7.  From  this  point  their  voyage  was  conducted  with  much 
greater  expedition  than  before.  They  had  evidently  acquired 
greater  confidence  in  their  navigation,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  a  native  pilot ;  and  the  crews  suffered  so  much 
from  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  from  the  total  want  of 
flour  or  grain  of  any  kind,  that  Nearchus  was  obliged  to  press 
the  voyage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  They  thus  accom- 
plished a  distance  according  to  their  own  computation  of 
8750  stadia  in  six  days — a  rate  of  progress  far  exceeding  what 
they  had  performed  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  voyage.  In  the 
last  instance  they  sailed  on  through  a  whole  night  and  day 
continuously,  in  order  to  reach  a  long  low  headland,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Ichthyophagi  and  Earmania, 
and  the  next  day,  after  rounding  this  point,  they  found  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Badis,  in  a  land  of  comparative  fertility, 
where  they  were  able  to  procure  both  dates  and  grain  in 
abundance.  The  site  of  Badis  may  be  fixed  at,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Jask ;  and  the  low 
promontory  is  undoubtedly  Cape  Jask,  which  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  on  this  line  of  coast.^ 


*  Indiea,  co.  27.  28. 

*  There  is  considerable  oonfasion  (as 
Dr.  Vincent  has  pointed  out)  in  tbe 
earlier  defloriptions  of  this  coast,  be- 
tween Cape  Jask  and  Cape  Bombareek, 
the  next  headland  towards  the  N.W., 


on  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  any 
promontory  answering  to  Cape  Jask  is 
found  in  the  Alexanorian  geographer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  oor- 
rectnesB  of  the  identification  of  Cape 
Jask  (Vincent,  yol.  i.  pp.  280,  285): 


which  is  also  a  long  low  point,  though  ]  the  uncertainty  of  the  modem  names 

marked  by  a  singular  detached  rock,   j  may  serve  as  a  warning  in  similar  cases 

This  is  the  Curpella  of  Ptolemy,  but  |  which  occur  so  frequently  in  comparing 

is  not  mentionua  by  Nearchus,  while  1  the  accounts  of  ancient  geographers. 
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§  8.  Before  we  proceed  to  follow  the  fleet  on  its  subsequent 
progress  along  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Persia,  we  must 
advert  to  two  other  points  connected  with  the  earlier  part  of 
the  voyage.  The  first  of  these  is  the  curious  account  given 
by  Nearchus  of  their  battle — the  expression  is  not  exagger- 
ated— with  a  swarm  of  whales,  which  took  place  off  a  town 
called  Cyiza.  The  presence  of  these  sea-monsters  was  first 
announced  by  the  columns  of  water  shot  up  into  the  air  by  their 
"  blowing ;"  a  phenomenon  which  was  at  first  taken  for  water- 
spouts, but  when  the  sailors  were  told  by  their  native  guides 
that  they  were  produced  by  whales,  "  they  were  so  terrified  that 
the  oars  fell  from  their  hands."  Nearchus,  however,  encouraged 
them,  and  having  drawn  up  his  ships  ^  in  order  as  if  for  battle," 
commanded  them  all  on  a  given  signal  to  row  rapidly  forward 
towards  the  animals,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  raise  loud  shouts, 
while  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  attack,  and  the  rowers  made 
as  much  noise  as  possible  with  their  oars.  The  astonished 
whales  naturally  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
though  they  afterwards  reappeared  in  another  spot,  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  sailors  were  removed,  and  Nearchus  was  hailed 
with  loud  applause  as  the  saviour  of  the  fleet.'  Such  was  the 
terror  of  the  crews  on  this  occasion  that  it  appears  to  have 
produced  as  much  effect  on  their  minds  as  all  their  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  other  hardships.  At  the  present  day  whales 
are  still  frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  steamer  bound  &om  Aden  to 
Bombay  to  encounter  *^  a  school "  (as  it  is  termed)  of  whales 
similar  to  that  which  caused  such  alarm  to  the  fleet  of  Nearchus. 
They  however  rarely  approach  so  near  the  coast. 

§  9.  A  much  more  startling  assertion  is,  that  while  the 
navigators  were  following  the  coast  of  India  (under  which  head 
Nearchus  included  the  territory  of  the  Arables  and  OritsB,  but 
not  that  of  the  Ichthyophagi),  they  found  the  shadows  not  to 
follow  the  same  rule  as  in  other  countries,  but  either  the  sun 


7  Arrian,  Indiea,  o.  30.    Stmbo,  xv.  2,  §  12,  p.  725. 
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was  rertical  at  noon^  or  the  shadow  was  cast  to  the  south.  He 
added,  that  the  constellations  and  stars,  which  had  usually  been 
high  in  the  heayens,  now  rose  only  just  above  the  horizon,  and 
those  that  were  elsewhere  constantly  visible,  rose  and  set  again 
after  a  short  interval.^  Both  these  phenomena  would  of  course 
be  really  observed  by  navigators  in  the  Indian  Ocean  who 
advanced  far  enough  to  the  south  to  be  well  within  the  tropic : 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  effect  as  that  first  stated  could  be 
witnessed  by  Nearchus  and  his  comrades,  who  at  no  period  of 
their  voyage  were  in  a  lower  latitude  than  24°  7(y,  or  more 
than  a  degree  north  of  the  tropic.  Moreover,  the  time  of  year 
(November)  was  one  in  which  the  sun  would  be  far  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  no  such  appearance 
could  be  seen,  even  had  the  voyagers  penetrated — which 
assuredly  they  did  not — far  within  the  tropic.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  that  seems  to  present  itself  is,  that 
Arrian,  though  in  general  reporting  his  authority  with  great 
clearness,  has  in  this  instance  misunderstood  his  author,  and 
represented  Nearchus  as  stating,  as  a  matter  of  his  own  eoope^ 
rienoe  and  chservattony  that  which  he  had  only  reported  as  a 
fact  witnessed  by  those  who  continued  the  navigation  of  the 
Indian  coasts  farther  to  the  south.' 

§  10.  After  having  refreshed  his  crews  at  Badis,  Nearchus 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Carmania,  which,  as  he 
correctly  observed,  had  from  this  point  a  general  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  and  after  proceeding  800  stadia  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  lofty  promontory,  called  by  the  natives 
Maceta,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  being  only  about  80  G. 
miles  distant  would  of  course  be  readily  seen  from  the  Persian 
coast.^    Here  Onesicritus,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  second 


*  Anian,  Indices  o.  25. 

•  Note  £,  p.  548. 


'  Gape  Macela  is  nndonbtedly  the 
same  with  the  ooospiouous  headland 
now  caUed  Cape  Mussendom :  it  is 
lofty  and  rugged>  and  fomus  in  fact  the 


termination  of  a  craggy  ridg^  of  monn- 
tains  running  through  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Oman  in  Arabia,  and  here 
abutting  on  the  sea.  It  is  ao  high  as 
to  be  visible,  not  only  from  the  coast 
immediately  opposite,  but  all  the  way 
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in  commandy  urged  Nearchus  to  cross  the  straits  to  this  head- 
laud,  and  prosecute  their  exploration  along  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Fortunately  for  the  fleet  Nearchus  opposed  this  suggestion, 
and  determined  to  continue  the  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Here  two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anamis,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  called  Harmozia,  where 
Nearchus  halted  to  repose  his  forces  after  all  their  toils.  It 
was  here  that  they  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  Greek,  who  had 
strayed  from  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  learned  to  their  great 
satisfaction  that  the  king  himself  was  encamped  within  a  dis- 
tance of  only  five  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  Nearchus 
himself,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  by  drawing 
them  up  on  the  shore,  and  defending  them  with  a  rampart 
and  trench,  hastened  to  report  to  Alexander  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  fleet;  an  announcement  that  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.* 

The  liver  Anamis,  which  from  this  circumstance  assumed  so 
important  a  position  in  the  narrative  of  Nearchus,  is  clearly 
the  same  with  the  Minah  or  Minab,  a  considerable  stream  that 
flows  into  the  northern  angle  or  bight  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Persian  coast  opposite  to  Cape  Mussendom.  It  flows  through 
a  very  fertile  district;^  and  the  name  of  Harmozia,  mentioned 
by  Nearchus,  was  perpetuated  down  to  a  recent  period  in  that 
of  Ormuz,  which  became  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  and  opulent  monarchy.^  The  position  of  the  camp 
of  Alexander,  where  that  monarch  was  evidently  making  a  pro- 
longed halt,  is  too  vaguely  indicated  to  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  :  Dr.  Vincent  would  place  it  conjecturally  in  the 
district  of  Giroft  or  Jeruft,  a  fertile  tract  in  the  interior,  about 


from  Carpel  la  (Gape  Bombareek).  See 
Vincent,  vol.  i.  pp.  318|  321;  and 
Kempthorue,  in  Geogr,  Joum,  vol.  v. 
p.  272. 

^  Arrian,  Indica,  cc.  33-35. 

'  The  country  adjoining  the  Minab 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Persia,  and 
ii  termed  by  the  natives  '*  the  Paradise 


of  Persia"  (Kempthome,  p.  274). 

*  The  name  of  Ormuz  was  originally 
given  to  a  town  or  district  on  the  main* 
land,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  island  more  generaUy  known  by 
that  name,  when  that  became  ibe 
centre  of  trade,  and  consequently  the 
capital  of  all  the  surrounding  coasts. 
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85  G.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minab.^  The  Buggestion 
is  at  all  events  a  plausible  one,  and  would  suit  well  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  from  this  point  that  Hephsestion  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  the  lower  road, 
through  Laristan,  to  the  sea.^ 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  rejoicings  and  festivities,  Nearchus 
returned  to  the  fleet  and  resumed  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Carmania,  with  the  view  of  conducting  the  fleet  to  Susa.  But 
his  progress  from  thence  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  presents  comparatively  little  interest.  Though  it 
still  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  an  exploring 
voya£:e,  as  these  coasts  had  never  been  navifi:ated  by  Greeks, 

a  certain  amount  of  trade  carried  on  along  them  by  native 
vessels,  and  the  general  direction  and  character  of  the  coast 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Persians.  From  this  time 
therefore  the  voyage  became  rather  what  we  should  term  in 
modem  days  a  surveying  voyage  than  one  of  actual  discovery. 

§  11.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis 
Nearchus  mentions  their  passing  by  a  small  island,  barren  and 
rugged,  after  which  they  came  to  a  much  larger  one  that  was 
fertile  and  inhabited,  which  he  calls  Oaracta.  This  is  clearly 
the  large  island  of  Kishm;  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  the  barren  islet,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Organa, 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East,  and  obtained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  under  its  medisBval  name  of  Ormuz.' 

The  succeeding  points  in  the  voyage  have  no  particular 
interest.  After  touching  at  several  other  islands,  as  well  as  at 
a  small  town  on  the  mainland  called  Sisidone  (probably  the 
modem  Duan)  they  visited  a  small  island,  the  name  of  which 
is  not  given,  but  which  is  noted  by  Nearchus  for  its  .pearl 


»  Vincent,  p.  338.  The  district  of 
Jeruft  ia  described  by  Mr.  Abbott  in 
the  Journal  of  Oeogr,  8oe.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  46. 


^  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  28,  §  7.  See 
Chiipter  XII.  p.  457. 

7  Arrian,  Lidieaj  o.  37.  See  Note  F, 
p.  549. 
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fishery,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  notice 
found  of  the  pearl  fisheries  for  which  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now 
so  celebrated.*  As  they  proceeded  up  the  sea-coast  of  Persia 
Proper,  the  navigation  became  more  intricate  and  difficult,  the 
coast  being  described  as  abounding  in  shoals,  rocks,  and  reefs, 
a  character  fully  confirmed  by  modem  obserrations.  On  one 
occasion  three  of  the  ships  got  aground  on  a  sand-bank  at  low 
water,  but  were  got  off  in  safety,^  and  Nearchus  had  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishing  this  difficult  part  of  the  yoyage 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel.  They  were  however  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  Sitacus  (the 
modem  Jayrah)  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  days  to  refit  the 
ships :  and  here  also  they  laid  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
From  hence  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  the  rivers  and  headlands 
may  be  identified  with  little  difficulty :  but  the  only  marked 
geographical  point  is  a  peninsular  headland  named  Mesembria, 
which  is  clearly  the  same  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 
Abu-Shehr,  or  Bushire,  now  the  principal  trading-place  on  the 
Gulf. 

No  towns  of  importance  were  met  with;  a  circumstance 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  barren  character  of  the  shores. 
Nearchus  indeed  well  describes  the  whole  province  of  Persia  as 
divided  into  three  natural  zones  or  belts,  of  which  that  along 
the  sea-coast  is  sandy  and  barren  from  the  extreme  heat: 
farther  inland  comes  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  which  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vines,  &c., 
in  great  abundance,  while  it  contains  also  extensive  pastures 
and  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  abundant  streams.  North  of 
this  again  is  a  cold  and  snowy  region  of  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous character.^    This  description  is  in  substance  repeated 


*  Arrian,  Indict^  a  88,  §  3. 

'  Seo  Chapter  XII.  p.  461,  nofce. 

'  It  appears  probable  that  the  place 
where  thu  acoident  occurred  ib  a  long 
shoal  or  scmdbank  near  the  western 
extremity   of  the   island   of  Kishm, 


caUed   the    Bassadoie  Bank,   where 
Lieut.  Eempthome  himself  got  aground 
with  his  surveying  yessel,  the  *■  Clire' 
(Journal  of  Oeogr.  8oe,  voL  t.  p.  280). 
'  Arrian,  Indiea,  c.  40. 
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by  Strabo,'  and  entirely  agrees  with  the  olMerrations  of  modem 
travellers. 

§  12.  The  boundary  between  Persia  Proper  and  Snsiana  was 
marked  by  a  river  called  by  Nearchus  the  Arosis  (by  Strabo 
and  other  writers  the  Oreatis),  which,  as  he  remarks,  was  the 
largest  stream  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Indus.  This  is 
clearly  the  modem  Tab,  sometimes  also  called  the  Endian,  or 
Hindian  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its  banks),  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  important  stream  that  flows  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  From  hence  the  shores  became  so 
shoal  and  muddy,  that  the  ships  could  no  longer  approach  the 
land  at  night,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  but  held  their 
course  along  the  outskirts  of  the  mud  banks  till  they  reached 
a  place  called  Diridotis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
though  a  mere  village,  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the 
aromatic  productions  of  Arabia,  which  were  brought  thither 
by  merchants  from  that  country.^ 

It  is  singiQar  that  though  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  first 
instance  that  Nearchus  had  been  commissioned  by  Alexander 
to  bring  the  fleet  on  to  Susa^  he  had  thus  carried  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  as  if  with  the  object  of  ascending 
that  river  to  Babylon.  But  having  leamt  at  Diridotis  that 
Alexander  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Susa,  he  turned  back,  and 
after  retracing  his  course  for  some  distance,  and  passing  the 
marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  he 
entered  the  river  Pasitigris,  and  ascended  it  with  his  whole 
fleet  as  far  as  the  point  where  Alexander  had  thrown  across  it  a 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  passage  of  his  main  army  to  Susa. 
Here  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  once  more  united,  and  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  at  an  end.* 

§  13.  The  voyage  had  occupied  almost  exactly  five  months' 


»  Strab.  XV.  p.  727. 

*  Arrian,  Indioo,  o.  41,  §  7.     Boe 
Note  G,  p.  550. 

*  Id.  i6.  c.  36. 

*  Id.  •&.  c.  42.    Concerning  the  Pasi- 
tigria  of  Neaiohus,  see  p.  458,  note. 


'  See  the  oareftil  compntation  of  Dr. 
Vincent,  p.  495.  Pliny  aays  that  the 
actual  voyage  had  lasted  less  than 
three  months ;  bnt  it  was  nearly  seven 
since  Alexander  had  left  them  at  Pat- 
tala.    Neither  stiitemunt  u  aocurate. 
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from  the  time  the  fleet  left  the  Indus :  but  of  this  period  con* 
siderable  intervals  had  been  taken  up  by  long  halts ;  especially 
that  at  first  starting  of  24  days  in  the  port  of  Alexander, 
and  more  recently  of  21  days  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sitacus. 
But  even  allowing  for  all  such  deductions,  their  progress  had 
been  unusually  slow,  a  circumstance  which  was  owing  in  great 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  object  of  which,  as 
Nearchus  distinctly  urged,  was  not  merely  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  from  point  to  point,  but  to  examine  the  coasts  as 
they  went  along,  observe  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain what  towns  or  harbours  were  to  be  found.^  The  fulfilment 
of  these  purposes  necessitated  a  very  diffSBrent  rate  of  progress 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  voyage,  while  under  any  circum- 
stances the  progress  of  a  large  fleet  will  be  much  slower  than 
that  of  a  single  well-appointed  vessel.  Hence  it  is  altogether 
delusive  to  refer  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  as  a  specimen  of 
the  rate  of  sailing  of  ancient  navigators,  and  the  distances  that 
they  could  accomplish  in  a  given  time* 
'  The  success  with  which  Nearchus  had  completed  this  enter- 
prise, was  a  source  of  additional  satisfaction  to  Alexander, 
as  giving  him  favourable  prospects  for  the  scheme  which  he 
undoubtedly  entertained  of  following  it  up  by  a  similar  voyage 
along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed 
Sea ;  a  much  longer  and  more  perilous  navigation,  yet  one 
which  would  probably  have  presented  no  insuperable  obstacles 
to  so  able  and  cautious  a  commander  as  Nearchus.  Had  Alex- 
ander lived  to  see  the  completion  of  this  greater  design,  he 
would  not  only  have  made  a  most  important  addition  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  but  would  have  opened  up  the  way  for 
direct  trade  between  Egypt  and  India,  and  have  thus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  that  regular  intercourse  with  the  latter 
country  which  assumed  so  much  importance  at  a  later  period. 
As  it  was,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  was  destined  to  remain  an 
isolated  effort,  attended  with  very  little  result  that  had  any 


"  Arriaiii  Indica,  c.  82. 
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immediate  bearing  upon  the  commerce  or  civilization  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  which  the  others 
were  still  wanting.  It  is  indeed  of  peculiar  interest  to  ns  as 
the  first  voyage  of  discovery  of  which  we  have  any  detailed 
narrative;'  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commander  displayed  no 
common  amount  of  ability  in  its  execution.  But  while  doing 
justice  to  the  really  great  qualities  of  which  Nearchus  gave 
proof — ^to  his  energetic  perseverance  and  courage,  combined 
with  prudence  and  caution — ^it  is  idle  to  compare  him,  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Vincent,  to  such  navigators  as  Columbus  and 
Yasco  de  Gama,  whose  exploits  have  exercised  an  enduring 
influence  upon  all  succeeding  ages. 


*  That  of  Hanno  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  imperfectly  known  to  ns  as  to  admit  of 
no  comparison  in  this  respect. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  526. 

C0HPABI80N  WITH   PLIKT. 

We  cannot  better  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
unnsnally  aathentio  form  in  which  the  voyage  of  Nearchns  has 
been  recorded  to  as  by  Arrian,  than  by  comparing  it  with  the 
account  of  the  same  voyage  aa  given  by  Pliny.  (N€U,  Hist,  vi.  23, 
§  96-100.)  That  writer  appears  to  have  followed  ezclnsively  the 
authority  of  Onesicritns,  without  comparing  it  with  the  more 
authentic  narrative  of  Nearchus:  but  even  that  of  Onesicritus  he 
in  reality  quotes  only  at  second  hand,  from  the  work  of  Juba  the 
Mauritanian,  who  had  doubtless  given  a  mere  compendium  or 
abridgement  of  the  original.  (This  appears  to  be  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  '*  indicare  convenit  qws  prodit  Onesicritus^  classe 
Alexandri  circumvectus  in  mediterranea  Persidis  ez  India,  narrata 
proxime  a  Jnha^^  §  96.)^  The  words  *' Onesicriti  et  Nearchi  navigatio" 
correctly  desciibe  the  voyage^  but  certainly  do  not  imply  that  he 
had  consulted  the  vxirk  of  Nearchus  himself:  while  the  statement 
that  follows,  that  it  contained  no  regular  enumeration  of  the 
halting-places  or  distances  (nee  nomina  habet  mansionum,  nee 
spatia)  is  glaringly  false,  if  applied  to  the  methodical  and  regular 
jouiiial  that  we  have  before  us.  In  the  following  extract  he  gives 
indeed  a  certain  number  of  geographical  names  of  rivers,  head- 
lands, &c. ;  but  none  that  were  mere  halting-places  (mausiones), 
so  many  of  which  occur  in  the  work  of  Nearchus,  nor  has  he  in  any 
instance  given  the  distances  from  point  to  point  (spatia).  The 
information  he  has  furnished  us  is  in  this  respect  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  what  he  tells  us  of  the  authority  from  which  he 
wrote.     Such  an  enumeration  however — though  very  meagre  and 


*  This  is  denied  by  M.  Urlichs  in 
his  Vindici«  PUnianSB  (p.  95);  but 
his  view  that  the  .words  ''narrata 
proxime  a  Juba"  refer  to  the  inter- 
mediiite  stages  between  the  voyage  of 
Onesicritus  and  that  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes as  practised  in  his  own  day 
appcfirs  to  me  entirely  untenable.   Nor 


can  I  at  all  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
that  Pliny  must  have  seen  tiie  original 
work  of  Nearchus,  because  he  includes 
him  in  the  list  of  his  authorities  in  the 
first  book.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  Pliny  cites  many  of  these  autho- 
rities only  at  second  hand. 
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unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  the  narrative  preserved  to  ns  by 
Arrian — would  not  be  without  its  value  if  the  selection  were  made 
with  method  and  accuracy.  But  unfortunately,  whether  from  the 
fault  of  his  authorities  or  his  own,  the  abstract  given  by  Pliny  is  so 
utterly  confused  and  inaccurate  that  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
altogether  worthless.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  relates  to  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  After  having  justly  censured 
his  author  for  omitting  to  indicate  clearly  the  point  from  which 
the  fleet  took  its  departure,  he  proceeds : 

'*  Hadc  tamen  digna  memoratu  prodentur :  Arbis  oppidum  a 
Nearcho  conditum  in  navigatione  ea,  flumen  Nabrum  navium 
capax,  contra  insula  distans  lxx  stadia,  Alexandria  condita  a 
Leonnato  jnssu  Alexandri  in  finibus  gentis,  Argenns  portu  salubri, 
flumen  Tomberon  navigabile,  circa  quod  Pasirse ;  deinde  Ichthyo- 
ph^i  tam  longo  tractu  ut  xxx  dierum  spatio  prsenavigaverint ; 
insula  quae  Soils  appellatur  et  eadem  Nympharum  cubile,  rubens, 
in  qua  nullum  non  animal  absumitur,  incertis  causis.  Ori  gens, 
flumen  CarmaniaB  Hyctanis  portuosum  et  auro  fertile;  ab  eo 
primum  septentriones  apparuisse  adnotavere.  Arcturum  neque 
omnibus  cemi  noctibus,  nee  totis  unquam.  Achsamenidas  usque 
illo  tenuisse.  Aeris  et  ferri  metalla  et  arsenici  et  minii  exerceri. 
Inde  promontorium  Carmaniad  est,  ex  quo  in  adversa  ora  ad  gentem 
Arabias  Macas  trajectus  distat  l  m.  p.  Insulsa  tres,  quarum  Oracla 
tantum  habitatur  aquosa,  a  continenti  xxv  m  p.  InsulsB  quatuor 
jam  in  sinu  ante  Persida.  Circa  has  hydri  marini  vicenum  cubi- 
torum  adnatantes  terruere  classem."  (§§  97,  98,  ed.  Sillig,  whose 
text  has  been  followed.) 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  this  extract  in  detail.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  Dodwell  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Voyage  of  Nearchus ;  by  Dr.  Vincent  (vol.  i.  p.  70-76),  and  by  Geier 
{Alex.  Magni  Histor.  Scriptores,  pp.  80,  81,  104).  The  slightest 
comparison  with  the  authentic  narrative  as  preserved  to  us  by 
Arrian  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  while  Pliny  has  retained 
some  names  correctly,  or  in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  recognized, 
and  has  preserved  some  interesting  detached  facts,  the  whole  bets 
been  jumbled  together  in  so  confused  a  form,  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  derive  from  it  any  geographical  condusions  at  all,  if  we 
were  not  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the  assistance  of 
other  and  more  authentic  sources.    Fortunate  is  it  for  us  that  we 
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possess  a  jonmal,  of  which  (as  Dr.  Vincent  remarks,  p.  76)  *'  the 
accuracy  is  as  conspicnons  as  the  inaccaracy  of  Pliny  is  demon- 
strable/' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  in  two  dr  three  other  passages  (vi. 
107,  109,  124)  cites  Nearchus  as  his  authority  for  distances  along 
the  coast,  though  he  appears  to  have  found  none  in  the  narrative 
which  he  had  before  him,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  which  we  are 
now  considering.  But  in  these  cases  also  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  quotes  him  only  at  second-hand,  and  has  taken 
the  statement  of  distances  from  some  intermediate  compiler.  The 
numbers  given  are  in  every  instance  erroneous,  but  this  may  arise 
merely  from  the  coruption  of  the  text. 


NOTE  B,  p.  526. 

ESTIMATE  OP  DISTANCES  BY  SEA— SUPPOSED  DIFFERENCE 

OF  STADIA. 

No  ancient  writer  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  preserved  to  us  any 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  ancient  navigators  computed  or 
estimated  the  distances  traversed  by  them  at  sea.  No  allusion  is 
found  to  any  process  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  ^ ;  a  simple 
device,  but  by  no  means  so  simple  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume 
it  to  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages. 

In  regard  to  ih.Q  voyage  of  Nearchus  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distances  are  uniformly  over-rated  :  in  most  cases  very  far  exceed- 
ing the  truth.  To  such  an  extent  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  it 
induced  Dr.  Vincent  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  D*Anville,  and 
assume  that  Nearchus  had  throughout  reckoned  by  a  different 
stadium  from  that  employed  in  estimating  distances  on  land.  Thia 
was  indeed,  in  the  time  of  D'Anville,  the  ordinary  mode  of  solving 
such  difficulties,  and  attempting  to  save  the  credit  of  ancient 
writers  for  accuracy.  But  even  if  we  overlook  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  Artian  should  have  continued  reckoning  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  his  work  by  stadia  of  fifteen  to  the  Boman 
mile,  while  he  elsewhere  uniformly  employs  the  ordinary  stade 
of  eight  to  a  mile;  or  that  the^e  should  have  existed  a  nautical 
stadium,  not  much  more  than  half  the  common  itinerary  stade, 
without  any  hint  of  such  a  difference  being  found  in  any  of  the 
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anoiest  geographers — ^it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  even 
this  bold  hypothesis  is  far  from  removing  the  difficulty. 

Though  Dr.  Vincent  considers  himself  compelled,  by  the  wide 
divei^enoe  of  the  measures  of  Nearchus  from  the  trath,  to  adopt 
the  supposition  that  they  are  reckoned  in  these  short  stadia,  he 
ncTertheless  admits  that  even  with  this  resource  '*  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  a  [correct]  proportion  of  part  to  part,  or  perhaps  to 
measure  five  hundred  stadia  in  any  detached  portion  of  the  course 
with  satisfaction "  (p.  55).  Moreover  when  he  comes  to  the  part 
of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  where  the  fleet 
encountered  the  greatest  hardships  and  difficulties,  he  finds  that  **  the 
stadium  of  D'Anville  is  less  appliccible  to  this  coast,"  which  measures 
only  450  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  625  (according  to  his  own 
calculation)  by  the  course  of  the  fleet  (p.  229).  A  pretty  notable 
difference,  which  he  explains  principally  by  supposing  that  **  their 
distresses  caused  the  distances  to  appear  longer,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  engaged  the  mind  too  much  to  allow  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion "  (p.  230).  What  means  of  accurate  ealculation  they  possessed 
in  any  case  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us.  But  when  the  fleet  reached 
the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  proceeded  up  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  they  were  comparatively  free  from  anxiety 
and  encountered  no  serioas  difficulties,  it  is  found  that  the  error  is 
in  the  contrary  direction,  ''  the  measures  upon  this  coast  proving  as 
erroneous  from  deficiency  as  those  on  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi 
from  excess  "  :  a  fault  for  which  (adds  Dr.  Vincent)  ^*  no  better  ex- 
cuse can  be  given  than  the  sitaation  of  Nearchus  in  both  instances. 
If  distress  magnified  the  length  of  his  former  measures,  ease  and 
security  appear  to  have  diminished  those  on  the  coast  of  Ear- 
mania  "  (p.  365).  But  such  an  explanation  at  once  excludes  the  sup- 
position of  any  real  measures  or  adculcUion  whatsoever,  and  if  we  are 
compelled  to  fiGill  back  upon  mere  vague  estimates  (which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  truth)  it  is  surely  much  more  simple  to  admit  those 
estimates  to  be  for  a  part  of  the  voyage  more  widely  erroneous 
than  Dr.  Vincent  woidd  allow,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the 
forced  assumption  of  a  different  mode  of  reckoning,  in  stadia  of 
a  kind  of  which  we  have  no  other  mention. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  D'Anville  arrived  at  his  conclusion  is 
indeed  sufficiently  extraordinary,  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  though  he  adopted  his  result  as  applied  to  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus.     In  a  passage  of  Aristotle  (De  CcBto^  ii.  14)  already 
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adyerted  to,  that  philosopher  estiniates  the  circnmferenoe  of  the 
earth  at  400,000  stadia,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  oir- 
enmference  was  oalcxQated  hy  Eratosthenes  at  252,000  stadia. 
Therefore^  ooncludes  the  French  gec^rapher,  the  stadium  of  Aristotle 
mnst  have  been  to  that  of  Eratosthenes  as  252  to  400 ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  stadinm  in  use  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  consequently  that  employed  by  Nearchus.  But 
in  fiEU}t  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to  measure  a  portion  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth's  surfiaoe  was,  so  £eu:  as  we  know,  the  first  real 
aUempi  made  by  any  Ore^k  to  measure  or  calculate  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  at  all.  All  previous  measurements,  or  rather 
estimates,  including  that  of  Aristotle,  were  merely  conjectural : 
and  the  true  inference  from  the  passage  in  quoBtion  is,  not  that 
Aristotle  employed  a  different  stadium,  but  that  he  supposed  the 
world  to  be  vastly  larger  than  it  really  is.  We  find  accordingly 
that  his  estimate  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  uniyersally  re- 
jected by  later  Greek  writers,  after  the  more  accurate  investigations 
of  Eratosthenes. 

Major  Bennell  also  justly  rejected  the  Aristotelian  stade  of 
M.  D'Anville,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient  author. 
Yet  he  himself  fell  into  a  somewhat  similar  error,  and  was  induced 
by  a  comparison  of  numerous  distances,  as  stated  by  ancient  authors, 
to  assume  ''an  average  of  718  to  the  degree,"  for  the  Olympic  or 
common  stadium  of  Oreece,  giving  505  Englibh  feet  to  the  stade, 
instead  of  606  feet,  which  correspond  with  the  600  Greek  feet 
universally  recognized  by  the  ancients  as  the  length  of  the  ordinary 
stadium.     (Bennell's  Oeogra^y  of  Herodotus,  p.  31.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  528. 

PORT   OF  ALEXANDER. 


This  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Major  Bennell  (Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  187),  and  has  been  adopted  both  by  Gossellin 
and  C.  Muller.  The  importance  of  the  port  of  Eurrachee  in  such  as 
to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  whose  days 
Eurrachee  was  little  known,  placed  the  Port  of  Alexander  just 
beyond  Cape  Monze,  a  view  that  is  open  to  the  unanswerable 
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objection  that;  there  is  no  port  of  the  kind  to  be  found  there ;  and 
be  has  thus  thrown  his  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
into  confnsion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  on  any  view  the  topography  of  this 
portion  of  the  voyage  (from  the  moath  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Arabis)  remains  very  obscure:  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Kearchus  should  have  rounded  such  a  headland  as  Cape  Monze 
without  making  any  mention  of  it :  and  the  harbour  called  Moron- 
tobara  or  the  Port  of  Women,  described  by  Arrian  as  large,  roomy, 
deep,  and  well  sheltered,  though  having  but  a  narrow  entrance, 
(Xi/ti/v  /£c/as  Kol  cvfcvfcXo9  KoX  l^aOv^  koI  &ckwrro9f  o  8*  IcnrXovs  cs  avrov 
oTcvd$,  InduMy  c.  22,  §  5)  has  not  yet  been  identified.  This  point 
is  the  more  important  as  the  name  is  still  found  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  21, 
§  2),  and  it  must  therefore  probably  have  continued  to  be  a  place 
frequented  by  navigators. 


NOTE  D,  p.  532. 

THE  ISLAND  OF   ASHTOLA. 

Ashtola  being  the  only  island  of  any  size  along  this  coast,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which  is  referred  to  by 
Nearchus  in  another  passage  (Arrian,  Indicaj  c.  31)  though  he  there 
says  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Nosala.  It  was  regarded  by  them 
with  superstitious  dread,  believing  that  whoever  landed  there  im- 
mediately disappeared.  One  of  the  transports  was  indeed  actually 
lost,  but  Nearchus  touched  at  the  island  with  his  own  ship,  and 
compelled  his  sailors  to  go  ashore,  without  any  ill  effect.  It  is 
singular  that  a  similar  superstition  should  still  linger  about  the 
island  in  modem  times ;  Captain  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
explore  these  coasts  (in  1774)  having  been  warned  by  the  natives 
at  Passenee,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  island  of 
Ashtola,  08  it  was  enchanted^  and  that  a  ship  had  been  turned  into  a 
rock.  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  It  abounds  in  turtle  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality:  but  no  mention  is  made  of  these  by 
Nearchus,  nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  Qreek  voyagers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important 
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resonroe,  though  suffering  so  seyerely  from  want  of  provisions.  It 
is  remarkable  indeed  that  no  indication  of  the  nse  of  turtle  as  an 
article  of  food  is  found  in  either  Greek  or  Boman  writers. 


NOTE  E,  p.  535. 

SUPPOSED  ASTBONOMICAL   CHANGES. 

This  suggestion,  which  agrees  in  substance  with  the  views  of 
Gossellin  and  Sohmieder,  appears  to  me  much  more  plausible  than 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  that  the  statement  in  question  was 
interpolated  from  Onesicritus,  and  did  not  really  proceed  from 
Nearchus  at  all.     Apart  from  the  improbability  that  Arrian,  who 
has  throughout  followed  the  narrative  of  Nearchus  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness,  should,  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  introduce  state- 
ments from  other  sources  without  any  hint  that  they  were  so 
derived,  the  particular    fact    in   question  is  expressly  cited  as 
being  sUUed  by  Nearchus  (iropairXoioiTODv  Sc  r^v  'Iv&iiv  y^  .  •  .  Xc/ci 
Ncop^o?  ^^   ^  (Tfcuu   avTouriv  ov  ravro  hroCeov,  c.  25).      It   seems 
therefore  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  found  in  his  narrative. 
But  two  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  concur  in  favour  of  the  other 
hypothesis :  the  one,  that  this  passage  occurs  at  the  point  where 
Nearchus,  according  to  his  own  view,  had  arrived  at  the  western 
limit  of  India, — ^the  Arabics  and  Oritsd  being  regarded  by  him  as 
Indian  tribes :  where  he  therefore  seems  to  have  paused,  as  we  find 
him  doing  on  other  occasions,  (see  c.  29, 38, 40)  to  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  Indian  coasts  and  people.    On  such  an  occasion  he 
might  easily  have  introduced  the  mention  of  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  (to  the  Greeks  of  those  days)  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Indian  navigators,  who  were  doubtless  even  at  that  period  in 
the  habit  of  descending  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
Malabar.    Even  the  words  irapairXxtiovnay  n/v  'Iv^Sty  yrjv  may  perhe^ 
have  in  fact  referred  to  such  navigators,  though,  as  they  are  intro- 
duced by  Arrian,  they  undoubtedly  can  have  reference  only  to 
Nearchus  and  his  comrades.    But  another  circumstance  that  appears 
to  me  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  statement  was  really 
made  by  Nearchus  as  a  matter  of  his  own  experience,  is,  that,  as 
the  passage  stands  in  Arrian,  these  appearances  were  only  visible 
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when  ihey  stdod  far  out  to  «ea,  towards  the  aotUh  (okov  fuv  iirl  woXXov 
Tov  irovTou  w5  irpos  fitxnjfiPph/v  'n-po\<i>p7ja€uiv).  Now  their  voyage 
was  throughoat  a  ooasting  voyage  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  ;  they  were  never  driven  out  to  sea  by  violent  gales;  in  ^uot 
they  anchored  off  shore  every  night.  It  is  certain  therefore  that 
they  could  never  have  been  on  any  occasion  more  than  a  few  miles 
to  the  sonth  of  the  coast  line ;  and  of  course  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  siln  and  stars  conld  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  a  deviation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  just 
cited  would  naturally  find  a  place,  if  Nearchus  were  recounting  the 
observations  of  others,  and  the  general  experience  of  navigators  in 
the  Indian  seas. 

There  seems  indeed  little  doubt  that  such  perverted  statements 
as  to  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  were  really  made  by 
Onesicritns  (cited  by  Pliny,  vL  23,  §  98 ;  see  above,  p.  543),  and  are 
quoted  from  him  by  other  writers,  but  it  is  incredible  that  Nearchus, 
whom  we  find  throughout  a  careful  and  trustworthy  authority, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  so  fiagrant  a  departure  from  the  truth. 


NOTE  F,  p.  537. 

ISLAND  OF   ORMTJZ. 


The  fate  of  Ormuz  has  indeed  been  a  singular  one.  The  island 
itself  is  not  only,  as  it  is  termed  by  Nearchus,  barren  and  rugged 
in  a  supreme  degree,  but  wholly  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Yet  the 
advantages  of  its  opportune  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  its  secure  harbour,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  nnder 
its  Arabian  rulers,  and  still  more  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Portuguese,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  trade  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  East.  Barbosa,  who 
describes  it  as  it  existed  before  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1514,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
commerce  at  this  period,  when  it  served  as  the  chief  entr^t  whence 
the  spices,  gems  and  other  productions  of  India  and  the  silk  of 
China,  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
West.  (Barbosa's  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Malabar^ 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1866,  pp.  41-45.)  At  a  later 
period  "  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind "  had  become  proverbial 
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for  the  riches  of  the  East.  (Milton,  Paradi$e  Losi^  book  ii.  v.  2.) 
The  iaiand  oontinued  in  the  hands  of  the  Fortogaese  till  1622, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Persian  monaroh  Shah 
Abbas,  who  demolished  the  city  and  transferred  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  what  survived  of  the  trade,  to  the  town  of  Bander  Abbas  or 
Gombroon,  on  the  mainland,  nearly  opposite  to  Ormnz.  The  island 
itself  is  described  as  "  a  mere  barren  rock,  formed  of  rock  salt  and 
snlphur,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Its  appearance  is 
thus  altogether  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined."  (Kemp* 
thome  in  Oeogr,  Joumalf  voL  v.  p.  274.)  It  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen,  but  a  small  garrison  is  maintained  there  by  the  Imam  of 
Muscat.  (For  a  more  recent  account  of  Ormuz,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Eishm,  see  a  paper  by  Col.  Felly,  in  the 
Journal  of  Oeogr.  Soe.  vol.  xzxiv.  pp.  251-258.)  The  Arabic  name 
of  the  island,  before  it  assumed  that  of  Ormuz  firom  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  was  Jerun  or  Djerun,  in  which  some  resem- 
blance may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  ancient  appellation,  which  is 
written  Organa  by  Arrian,  but  appears  under  the  form  Ogyris  in 
Strabo  and  Fliny. 


NOTE  G,  p.  539. 

DIRIDOTIS. 


The  name  of  Diridotis  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author.  Bnt 
Strabo  and  other  authors  place  a  city  called  Teredon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  frequented  port 
under  the  Macedonian  kings.  (Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  21.) 
Hence  the  two  have  been  generally  identified.  But  this  seems  to 
me  very  doubtful.  Teredon  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
ancient  city,  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  80,  xvi.  3, 
p.  765 ;  Dionys.  Ferieg.  v.  980),  while  Diridotis  is  described  as  a 
mere  village,  though  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  It 
was  probably  therefore  a  mere  temporary  mart,  at  the  actual  en- 
trance of  the  Euphrates,  while  Teredon  may  be  sought  for  a  little 
higher  up.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  tale  of  its  ancient 
origin,  it  could  not  have  been  situated  really  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  days  of  Nearchus,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  coast  line.    The  suggestion  of  Col.  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  355) 
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that  the  site  of  Teredon  is  marked  by  a  gigantio  motind  called 
Jebel  Sanaxn,  near  the  (supposed)  Fallacopas  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bassorah,  is  plausible 
enough. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  observe  that  the  manner  in  which 
Nearchus  speaks  of  Diridotis  as  situated  at  the  mouth  oftheEuphrateaj 
which  was  navigable  for  3300  stadia  from  thence  to  Babylon,  appears 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  Euphrates  in  his  time  still  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own. 


(    552    ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Successors  of  Alexandeb. 


Section  1. — Megasthenes, — Increased  knowledge  of  India, 

§  1.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  confusion 
which  followed  it,  and  the  internecine  struggles  among  his 
generals,  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  the  general  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  East.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  time,  the  death  of  the  great 
conqueror  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
solution of  his  empire.  While  the  rival  candidates  for 
power  were  contending  among  themselves  for  supremacy,  the 
provinces,  even  the  remotest  of  them,  continued  to  acquiesce 
in  Macedonian  rule,  and  to  be  governed  by  Macedonian 
satraps.  When  at  last  a  new  order  of  things  began  to  emerge 
out  of  the  chaos,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  Macedonian 
empire  would  be  permanently  divided  into  several  separate 
and  independent  monarchies,  still  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  remained  united 
under  one  head.  From  the  time  that  Seleucus  Nicator  esta- 
blished himself  at  Babylon  in  b.o.  312,  he  became  virtually 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  the  vast  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  to 
which,  after  the  fall  of  Antigonus  (in  b.o.  301)  were  added  also 
Syria  and  great  part  of  Lower  Asia,  or  what  we  now  call  Asia 
Minor.  Ptolemy  meanwhile  had  not  only  fortified  himself  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt,  but  held  also  the  im- 
portant island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
still  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce. 

Of  the  steps  by  which  Seleucus  established  and  secured  his 
authority  over  the  extensive  satrapies  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus  we  have  unfortunately  no  information ;  the  meagre 
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historians  of  this  period  confining  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  contests  between  the  rival  competitors  for  power. 
But  there  appears  no  doubt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  series  of  successive  campaigns  into  different  provinces,  the 
governors  of  which  had  probably  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion at  head-quarters  to  establish  themselves  in  virtual 
independence,  trusting  for  safety  to  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation,  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them.  The  details 
of  these  operations,  had  they  been  preserved  to  us,  would 
doubtless  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  geography  of 
Upper  Asia,  but  as  it  is,  they  are  a  mere  blank.  All  that  we 
learn  is  that  by  degrees  Seleucus  consolidated  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Alexander,  including  the  remote 
regions  of  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  and  the  Paropamisus ;  and  that 
he  transmitted  this  extensive  empire  undiminished  to  his  son 
Antiochus.  That  prince  had  indeed  been  already  established 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  (b.o.  293)  in  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  title  of 
king.  The  statement  that  no  less  than  seventy-two  satrapies 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  Seleucus,^  if  it  be  indeed 
founded  on  fact,  would  prove  that  he  must  have  instituted  a 
new  administrative  partition  of  his  dominions,  subdividing  the 
previously  existing  provinces  into  much  smaller  governments ; 
a  measure  that  would  indeed  be  dictated  by  sound  policy,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  excess  of  power  confided  to  former 
satraps.'    But  of  such  a  system  we  find  no  other  indication. 

§  2.  On  one  point  only  do  we  obtain  any  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proceedings  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  and 
although  the  statements  preserved  to  us  are  even  here  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory,  they  possess  nevertheless  a  great  interest. 
It  is  certain  that  Seleucus  not  only  renewed  the  relations  with 


'  Appisn,  Syriacaf  c.  62. 
3  Broysen  {Helleniamu»t 
)6)  assumes  it  as  certain 
meaauie  was  adopted  by  Seleucus,  and 


with  the  view  indicated  in  the  text 


3  Broysen  {HeUeniemuB,  vol.    i.    p.      But  the  authority  of  Appian  on  such  a 
606)  assumes  it  as  certain  that  such  a  *   point  is  unfortunately  worth  very  little. 
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India  which  Alexander  had  begun,  but  materially  extended 
theniy  and  acquired  important  additional  information  concern- 
ing parts  of  that  country  to  which  the  Greek  arms  never 
penetrated. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  discern,  the  Greek  satraps,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  India,  maintained  the  Macedonian  power 
in  the  regions  west  of  the  Indus ;  but  having  taken  part  with 
Antigonus  in  the  contest  for  Upper  Asia,  they  naturally 
found  themselves  on  hostile  terms  with  Seleucus,  who  was 
consequently  obliged  successively  to  reduce  them  under  his 
authority.  This  he  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  at  one  period  reunited  under 
his  government  all  the  provinces  that  lay  west  of  the  Indus. 

Meantime  an  important  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
regions  east  of  that  river.  A  native  chief,  whom  the  Greeks 
name  Sandracottus— the  original  Indian  form  of  the  name  is 
Chandra-gupta — had  overthrown  in  succession  the  petty  native 
dynasties  that  were  reigning  in  the  Punjab  and  had  thus 
become  the  founder  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  he  had 
subsequently  extended  by  his  arms  eastward,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  where  he 
overthrew  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Prasians,  and  thus 
established  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  Seleucus  had  recovered  possession  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  commanding  resources  of 
a  very  different  character  from  any  that  had  been  opposed 
to  Alexander.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  was  almost  inevitable,  but  of  the 


■  Justin,  XV.  4.  For  the  history  of 
SandraoottuB  and  the  revolution  effected 
by  him  in  the  kingdom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ghknges,  foonded  nearly  a  century 
before  by  the  Magadha  dynasty,  see 
Lassen's  Inditche  AUetihumery  voL  ii. ; 
Dunoker,  Geech,  dea  AUerlhumSf  vol.  ii. 


pp.  356-361. 

*  Of  oourse  the  statements  that  San- 
dracottus was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  400,000,  or,  according  to  others, 
600,000  men,  are  to  be  taken  merdy  as 
instances  of  Oriental  ezaggeratioa 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  709 ;  Pint  Alex,  62> 
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circumstances  and  character  of  these  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant.  It  appears  certain  that  Seleucus  crossed  the  Indus 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Indian  king,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  advance  far  ;^  at  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  final  result  of  his  operations  was  not  successful,  as  by 
the  treaty  which  he  ultimately  concluded  with  Sandracottus, 
he  not  only  yielded  all  claims  to  the  Punjab,  but  ceded  a 
portion  of  the  districts  of  the  Paropamisus  and  Arachosia, 
which  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Macedonians,  so  that 
both  banks  of  the  Indus  were  now  united  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  king.*  Seleucus  however  received  in  exchange 
not  less  than  five  hundred  elephants — ^an  addition  to  his  forces 
which  he  may  well  have  regarded  as  an  ample  equivalent  for 
the  precarious  possession  of  a  few  remote  and  barbarous  dis- 
tricts. He  hastened  to  return  to  Babylon  to  take  part  in  the 
coalition  against  Antigonus  (b.g.  802). 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  Sandracottus  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  both  with 
Seleucus  and  his  son  Antiochus.  He  sent  repeated  embassies 
to  Babylon,  while  the  Syrian  king  in  return  sent  a  Greek  of 
the  name  of  Megasthenes,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  his  confidence  and  favour,  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Sandracottus.  Megasthenes  repaired  to  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king,  at  Palibothra  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  and  brought  away  an  amount  of  information 
concerning  India  in  general,  which  became  for  a  long  time 


'  The  sapposition  that  Seleucos 
himself  had  penetrated  aa  far  as  the 
Ganges,  though  adopted  by  several 
early  writers,  some  of  whom  even  sup- 
posed him  to  have  advanced  to  Pui- 
tx>thra,  is  whoUy  untenable;  and  is 
deservedly  rejected  by  Bobertson  and 
others.  Pliny's  expression,  **Reliqua 
inde  Selenoo  Nicatori  peragrata  sunt," 
wonld  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  the 
king  had  really  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Jmnna,  but  even  this  is  at  lekst  very 
doubtfol,  and  very  little  reliance  can 


be  placed  upon  the  precise  phraseology 
of  such  a  writer  as  Pliny  (compare 
his  expressions  concerning  Patrocles). 
The  subject  is  weU  discussed  by 
Schwanbeck  in  his  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Megasthenes,  pp.  12-18. 

«  Btrabo,  xv.  2,  §  9,  p.  724;  Appian, 
Syriaca,  c.  55.  The  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  not  dearly  indicated. 
It  probably  comprised  only  the  districts 
between  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains. 
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the  fonndation  and  principal  anthority  for  all  that  the  Greeks 
knew  in  regard  to  that  country. 

§  3.  The  work  of  Megasthenes  has  unfortunately  perished ; 
but  large  extracts  from  it  have  been  preserved  to  us,  especially 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  both  of  whom  have  taken  it  as  the  base 
of  their  descriptions  of  India,  in  regard  as  well  to  its  natural 
features,  as  to  its  political  institutions  and  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.^  A  considerable  amount  of  informar 
tion  had  indeed  been  already  collected  by  the  companions  and 
generals  of  Alexander,  and  given  to  the  world  by  Nearchus, 
Onesicritus  and  others,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  separate 
distinctly  the  statements  derived  from  these  different  sources. 
In  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  India  acquired  at  this  time  by  the  Greeks,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  observe  this  distinction;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  statements  of  Strabo  and 
Arrian,  for  which  no  other  authority  is  expressly  cited,  are 
derived  from  Megasthenes. 

§  4.  Already  before  Alexander  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Hy  phasis  he  had  received  information  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  powerful  empire  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkuiges,  the 
resources  of  which  were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
native  reports  that  were  transmitted  to  him.  According  to  these 
statements,  Xandrames,  the  king  of  the  Prasians,  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  the  territories  east  of  the  Jumna,  commanded  an 
army  of  not  less  than  200,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  3000 
elephants,  and  more  than  2000  war-chariots.®  But  with  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  even  at 
this  period  there  really  existed  a  powerful  mionarchy,  com- 
bining under  its  sway  the  whole  of  the  fertile  regions  from  the 
Jumna  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges :  whQe  the  overthrow  of 
the  then  existing  dynasty  by  Sandracottus  seems  to  have  im- 


^  The  fragments  of  Megasthenes  have 
been  oollected,  and  published,  with  an 
excellent  introdnction,  containing  a 
full  inquiry  into  his  life  and  writings, 
by  Schwanbeck,  8vo,  Bonn,  1846.  They 


are  contained  also  in  the  2nd  Tolnme 
of  the  Fragmenta  Hittorioorum  Qrto^ 
eorum,  edited  by  G.  Milller. 

•  Diodor.  xvii.  93.    Compare  Plut 
Alex.  62,  whoso  numbers  are  still  higher. 
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parted  fresh  life  and  vigour  to  the  whole  empire,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  so  materially  extended  its  confines  towards  the 
west.  The  seat  of  government  had  been  already  established  at 
the  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Falibothray  a  form  under 
which  we  readily  recognize  the  native  appellation  of  Patali- 
putra ;  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
Sone,  a  few  miles  above  the  modem  city  of  Patna.* 

§  5.  On  his  journey  to  the  capital  Megasthenes  followed 
what  was  termed  '^  the  royal  road,"  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  only  definite  geographical  data  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers  concerning  this  part  of 
India.  Unfortunately  his  statements  of  distances  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  only  by  Fliny,^  and  the  numbers  as  they 
stand  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  But  the  general 
line  of  route  may  be  clearly  followed.  The  principal  points  or 
stages  are  thus  given : — "  From  the  Hyphasis  to  the  Hesydrus 
(Sutledge),  168  Boman  miles ;  thence  to  the  lomanes  (Jumna), 
the  same  distance ;  thence  to  the  Ganges,  112  miles ;  to  the 
Bhodapha,  119  miles  (though  others  made  this  distance  325)  ; 
to  the  city  of  Calinipaxa,  167  miles  (or  according  to  others 
265) ;  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  lomanes  and  Ganges, 
620  miles ;  to  the  city  of  Falibothra,  425 ;  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  638  miles."" 

Setting  aside  the  distances,  which  are  involved  in  hopeless 
confusion,^  we  find  the  most  important  points  on  this  line  of 
route  correctly  given ;  it  proceeded  across  from  the  Sutledge  to 
the  Junma,  thence  to  the  Ganges,  and  Afterwards  descended 


'  The  tme  site  of  Falibothra  was 
flrat  pointed  out  by  Major  BenneU 
(Memoir  of  a  Map  of  India,  p.  50). 
His  view  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  recent  writers. 

'  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have 
Availed  himself  of  the  same  authority, 
when  he  reckoned  10,000  stadia  from 
the  Indos  to  Falibothra  (ap.  Strab.  zy. 
1,  §  11).  The  startling  discrepancy 
l^tween  this  statement,  and  the  num- 
bers given  by  Fliny  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the 


latter. 

■  Flin.  ma.  Nat.  vi.  17,  §  63. 

*  FUny  himself  tells  us  that  the 
numbers  were  variously  given  by  his 
authorities,  and  the  instances  in  which 
he  adds  the  different  statements  e^ow 
how  wide  was  the  divergence  between 
them.  When  we  add  to  this  cause  the 
diversity  of  numbers  found  in  our 
existing  MSS.  of  Pliny,  we  may  well 
pronounce  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or 
explain  them  to  be  wholly  futile. 
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the  valley  of  that  river  as  feur  as  the  junction  with  the  Jninna 
at  Allahabad.  The  site  of  Galinipazay  which,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, is  wholly  unknown :  nor  can  we  identify  the  river 
Bhodapha  among  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ganges. 
Megasthenes,  indeed  appears  himself  to  have  enumerated  nine- 
teen tributaries  of  the  great  stream,  of  which  the  names  have 
been  preserved  to  us,^  but  in  no  correct  geographical  sequence, 
and  without  any  statement  of  distances :  hence  their  identi- 
fication is  very  uncertain.*  Among  the  names  that  can  be  most 
clearly  recognized  is  that  of  the  Sonus,  mentioned  both  by 
Arrian  and  Pliny,  and  still  called  the  Sone,  which  falls  into 
the  Indus  at  Palibothra. 

§  6.  Megasthenes  was  probably  the  first  Greek  who  ever 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Granges — certainly  the  first  writer 
who  transmitted  any  account  of  it  from  personal  observation. 
That  his  account  should  be  tinged  with  exaggeration  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  We  have  seen  how  greatly  they  magnified  in 
their  reports  the  real  dimensions  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary 
waters :  and  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges  was  still  more 
calculated  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  those  who  gazed  upon 
it  for  the  first  time.  We  are  told  that  it  was  100  stadia  in 
width  at  its  narrowest  point,  and  that  where  its  waters  spread 
out  freely,  one  bank  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  other.* 
Of  its  sources  he  had  of  course  no  definite  knowledge,  but  was 


*  They  are  given  by  Arrian  ( Jtidioa, 
c.  4),  bnt  in  a  very  <»releB8  and  per- 
functory manner.  Pliny  also  Btates 
the  whole  number  at  nineteen,  but 
faves  the  names  of  only  four,  ^  besides 
those  alrsady  mentioned,"  f  e.,  the 
lomanes  and  Khodapha,  and  apparently 
regards  these  as  the  only  ones  that 
were  navigable  (H,  N.  vi.  18,  §  65), 
though  this  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statement  of  Arrian. 

The  omission  in  the  former  list  (that 
of  Arrian)  of  the  lomanes  or  Jumna, 
the  most  important  of  aU  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  which  was  unques- 
tionably known  to  Megasthenes,  as  it 


is  twice  mentioned  in  the  deBoriptkm 
of  the  *'  royal  road,'*  is  unaccountable; 
But  it  shows  how  little  relianoe  can  be 
placed  on  such  enumerations,  when 
reported  at  second  hand. 

^  It  has  been  attempted  to  detennine 
them  by  means  of  the  Sanscrit  names, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  with  very  im- 
perfect success. 

«  Arrian,  Indiea^  4,  §  7.  The  state- 
ments quoted  by  Pliny  are  somewhat 
more  moderate,  making  it  only  eight 
Boman  miles  at  the  narrowest,  and 
100  stadia  in  average  width  (Plin.  JET.  N, 
vi.  18,  §  66). 
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correctly  informed  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Indian  Caucasus 
(the  Himalaya),  and  after  flowing  at  first  to  the  south,  then 
turned  eastwards,  and  pursued  an  easterly  course  as  far  as 
Palibothra.'  Of  the  great  bend  that  it  makes  towards  the 
south,  after  passing  that  city,  he  had  no  knowledge,  but 
described  it  as  holding  on  the  same  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  particularly  stated 
that  it  had  but  one  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Indus, 
which  formed  a  Delta.^  So  imperfect  was  his  information 
concerning  the  course  of  the  river  below  Palibothra,  that  he 
seems  to  haye  had  no  idea  of  the  complicated  network  of  rivers 
really  formed  by  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  arms,  before 
they  enter  the  Grulf  of  Bengal. 

Palibothra  itself  was  described  as  a  very  large  city,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  another  river  (the  Sonus 
or  Erannoboas),^  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
eighty  stadia  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth:  it  was  sur- 
rounded only  with  a  wooden  wall  or  stockade,  but  pierced  with 
loopholes,  and  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  besides  an  outer 
ditch  of  vast  dimensions,  which  was  filled  with  water  from  the 
neighbouring  rivers.^  "But  no  details  are  preserved  to  us  of 
architectural  splendour,  or  of  that  magnificence  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  court  and  palace  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  capitals  of  Oriental  potentates. 

§  7.  The  other  cities  of  India,  we  are  assured,  were  so 
numerous  that  they  could  not  be  counted;  but  Megasthenes 


'  Strabo,  zt.  1,  §  13,  p.  690. 

'  Strabo,  I.  o. 

*  Some  oonftision  has  arisen  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  the  statement  that  the  river 
at  the  confluence  of  which  with  the 
(4ange8  Palibothra  was  situated  was 
the  Erannoboas  (Arrian,  Jndteo,  c.  4. 
The  name  is  accidentally  omitted  by 
Strabo,  having  evidendy  fallen  out  of 
our  text  Bee  Kramer's  note);  while 
the  ruins  generally  regarded  as  those 
of  Pataliputra  are  placed  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bone,  a  large  river,  the 
name  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is 
readily  reoogoised   in    the  Sonus   of 


Arrian  and  Pliny.  Bat  although  these 
authors  certainly  regarded  the  two 
rivers  as  distinct,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  in  fact  only  two 
names  for  the  same  stream,  the  name 
Erannoboas  being  only  a  Greek  form  of 
the  Sanscrit  Hyranyavahas  (the  golden 
armed),  which  is  the  poetical  desig- 
nation of  the  Sone  (see  Ritter,  Erd' 
kunde,  yol.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  508). 

1  Strabo,zv.l,  §86;  Arrian,  Itulfea, 
c.  10.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  89), 
Palibothra  was  founded  and  fortified 
by  Hercules.  (!) 
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estimated— of  coarse  from  mere  hearsay  authority — the  num- 
ber of  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabited  it  at  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighteen.'  Of  these,  the  Frasians,  in  whose 
country  Palibothra  was  situated,  were  accounted  the  chief. 
Their  relation  with  the  GangaridsB,^  whose  name  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  authors,  is  not  clearly  indicated ; 
but  the  latter  appellation  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
while  that  of  Prasians  is  eridently  only  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  Fratschia — the  people  of  the  East — and  was  thus  not 
a  true  ethnic  appellation.  It  had  doubtless  been  used  to  desig- 
nate the  kingdom  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Funjab. 

All  the  information  collected  by  Megasthenes  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  period  the  Indian  monarchy  was  a 
powerful  and  well-organized  government :  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  coimsellors,  who  assisted  him  in 
maintaining  a  strict  superintendence  over  all  branches  of  the 
administration :  justice  was  well  administered :  care  bestowed 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  highways:  and  the  revenues 
diligently  collected.  Sandracottus  is  said  to  have  kept  up 
a  standing  army  of  400,000  men,  with  30,000  cavalry  and 
9000  elephants.^  These  numbers  are  doubtless  exaggerated, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  his  forces 
were  really  very  nimierous  and  well  organized.  The  king 
himself,  except  when  he  went  out  to  war  or  the  chase,  or  for 
the  performance  of  some  special  sacrifices,  was  hardly  ever 
seen.  Within  his  palace  he  was  attended  only  by  women, 
some  of  whom  even  accompanied  him  on  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions and  in  war,  and  were  especially  charged  to  watch  over 
his  personal  safety. 


>  Arrian  (Indioa,  c.  7)  justly  remarks 
on  the  inadequate  means  of  information 
possessed  by  Megasthenes  for  such  a 
statement. 

'  The  name  is  written  by  Plutarch 
(Alex.  62)  Gandaridie;  but  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Gandarii  of 


Herodotus,    who   dwelt   west  of  the 
Indus. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  }  58,  p,  709.  Pliny, 
as  usual,  adopts  the  still  more  exaf?- 
geratod  statement  of  600,000  as  the 
number  of  the  infantry  {B,  N,  vi.  19, 
§68). 
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§  8.  Of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  their  divi- 
sion into  castes  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  statements  of  Megasthenes  upon  this  subject, 
though  not  free  from  error,  are  in  themselves  very  curious  and 
interesting.  According  to  his  account  the  Indians  were  in  his 
time  divided  into  seven  classes,  every  one  of  which  kept  itself 
quite  distinct  from  the  others,  and  could  neither  intermarry 
nor  pass  from  one  class  to  another.  The  first  of  these  was 
formed  by  the  wise  men  or  philosophers,  by  whose  advice  and 
direction  everything  was  managed:  the  second  consisted  of 
the  agriculturists  or  tillers  of  the  soil :  the  third,  of  shepherds 
and  hunters :  the  fourth,  of  artisans  and  traders :  the  fifth,  of 
soldiers:  the  sixth,  of  inspectors,  or  official  superintendents 
appointed  to  examine  every  detail  of  the  lives  of  others :  the 
seventh,  of  other  officials  and  councillors  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  was  entrusted.^  Megasthenes  was 
undoubtedly  led  into  error  by  supposing  these  two  last  classes, 
which  really  formed  very  distinct  bodies  of  men,  to  constitute 
separate  eastes.  He  was  also  misled  in  describing  the  shep- 
herds and  hunters  as  similarly  separated  from  all  others :  but 
these  errors  are  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  great  tendency 
which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  India  to  render  all  such 
occupations  hereditary,  and  thus  maintain  subordinate  lines  of 
distinction  within  the  broader  limits  of  the  castes  properly  so 
called.  These,  as  is  now  well  known,  were  really  only  four  in 
number,  namely ;  the  Brahmins,  answering  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Greeks,  but  comprising  also  the  official  inspectors  and 
ministers,  whom  they  regarded  as  constituting  the  sixth  and 
seventh  classes ;  the  Kshatriyas  or  warriors :  the  Yaisyas, 
including  herdsmen  and  hunters  as  well  as  agriculturists ;  and 
the  Sudras,  or  menial  class,  comprising  also  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen of  all  descriptions.  Besides  these  however  there 
exist  what  are  called  the  mixed  castes,  several  of  which  are. 


*  Arrian,  IndiecL,  0. 11,  12;  Strabo,      are  taken  from  Megasthenes,  and  are 
XV.  1,  §§  39-41,  46-49;  Diodor.  ii.  40,      almost  exactly  the  same. 
41.    The  acootmts  of  all  three  authors 
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according  to  law  at  leasts  confined  to  the  practice  of  certain 
trades  or  occupations.* 

One  circumstance  which  naturally  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Greeks  was  the  absence  of  slaves :  slavey  as 
an  institution,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  uniyersal  in  the 
West,  being  unknown  among  the  Indians:  and  though  the 
condition  of  the  Sudras  was  in  reality  little  removed  &om  that 
of  a  servile  class,  this  appears  to  have  been  so  fSax  ameliorated 
in  practice  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  foreign  visitoia. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  still  more  degraded  claasy 
called  Pariahs,  which  now  fonns  an  important  element  in  the 
social  constitution  of  India.  In  other  respects  too  the  Grreekg 
were  led  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  character. 
But  tiiis  tendency  to  find  a  kind  of  Utopian  perfection  in 
any  form  of  society  widely  different  from  that  with  which  the 
observer  is  familiar,  is  an  error  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all 
ages.*  Thus  Megasthenes  represented  the  warrior  caste  as 
leading  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  enjoyment,  when  not  called 
upon  to  go  out  to  war,  while  the  agricultural  peasantry  pur- 
sued their  occupations  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  being  never 
interfered  with,  even  when  their  district  became  the  theatre  of 
hostilities. 

§  9.  Much  attention  was  bestowed,  both  by  Megasthenes 
and  other  G-reek  writers,  upon  the  Brahmins,  or  philosopheis 
as  they  termed  them,  whose  doctrines  and  tenets  were  regarded 
by  them  as  having  much  resemblance  with  those  of  Pytha- 
goras. For  us  on  tiie  contrary  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
notices  that  have  been  thus  preserved  to  us,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  we  now  possess  of  the  philosophical  and  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Greeks  must  have 


*  See  Colebrooke's  Enumeration  of 
Ifidian  Clastes  in  his  EB$ay9,  pp.  270- 
279. 

'  The  flattering  piotnre  of  China  by 


Yoltaiie  (Etsai  9ur  let  Magurs  et  TEtpnt 
del  NationM)  is  an  instanoe  that  will 
readily  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
modem  reader. 
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labouied  in  obtainiBg  such  knowledge,  their  information  is 
singularly  correct^  They  mention  also  that  besides  the  Brach- 
man»  or  Brahmins,  there  existed  another  sect  of  philosophers 
whom  they  term  GarmanaB  or  Sarmanae,  who  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  privation  in  the  woods,  but  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity.  It  is  probable  that  we  hare  here  a  notice  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  were  at  this  time  rising  to  eminence,  though 
still  inferior  in  importance  and  consideration  to  the  Brahmins, 
as  they  are  justly  described  by  the  Greek  writers.  The  name 
SarmanfiB  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Sramana,  the  native 
appellation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.^  Others  again  prac- 
tised austerities  similar  to  those  of  the  modem  Fakeers, 
remaining  immoyeable  in  the  same  position,  standing  or  lying 
naked  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  &c.  The  practice  of  self- 
immolation  by  Yoluntary  burning  was  also  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  one  characteristic  of  the  Brahmins;  a  belief  na- 
turally confirmed  by  the  conspicuous  instance  of  Calanus,  who 
having  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  return  from  India,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  this  manner.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
custom  of  widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands — so  general  among  the  Hindoos  in  modem 
times — ^is  noticed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  only  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  customs  of  a  particular  tribe — the  Cathseans — 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  natural  productions  of  India  the  accounts 
given  by  Megasthenes  were  in  general  very  accurate.    Fore- 


^  It  is  mentioned  in  one  passage 
that  the  oommnnioations  of  the  Brah- 
mins with  the  messengers  sent  to  them 
by  Alexander  had  to  pass  through 
three  saooessiTe  interpreterB,aU  of  tbem 
illiterate  and  ignorant  men  (Strabo,  zy. 
l,|64,p.716). 

'  The  name  is  written  Topfiaytf  and 
Tcpfiaycr  in  eur  MSS.  and  editions  of 
Btrabo;  bnt  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  aooount  is  obvioasly  derived 
£rom  the  same  source,  writes  it  Sop/ioyoi, 
which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct 


form,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text 
(Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromata,  i.  15,  §71). 

'  He  is  expressly  described  as  having 
done  this  in  accoraanoe  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  (koI  inro$ew€ty  ry 
-rarpl^  v6/x^,  r904irra  M  vvpKCudy. 
Btrab.  xv.  1,  §64).  Megasthenes,  how- 
ever, denied  that  self-immolation  was 
inculcated  by  the  precepts  of  the  philo- 
sophers. Ibid.  §  68. 

^  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  62. 
p.  714;  Diodor.  xvii.  91. 
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most  among  these  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  tbe  ele- 
phants, with  which  the  Greeks  had  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  But  not  only 
has  he  preserved  to  us  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
their  natural  history,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  their 
sagacity,  but  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  catching 
and  taming  them,  which  agrees  in  almost  every  particular 
with  those  recorded  by  modem  travellers.^  The  size  and 
ferocity  of  the  tigers  in  the  land  of  the  Frasians  is  also  men- 
tioned with  wonder ;  and  the  gigantic  serpents — ^the  Pythons 
of  modem  naturalists — were  perhaps  still  more  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  accounts  of 
these  monstrous  reptiles  were  considerably  tinged  with  ex- 
aggeration.^ Even  the  parrots  and  monkeys  were  strange  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  their 
narratives.  The  abundance  of  peacocks  too  had  been  early 
remarked  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.^  They  could  not 
fail  also  to  be  stmck  with  the  vast  forests  of  trees  wholly 
different  from  any  they  knew  elsewhere;  and  the  peculiar 

tree  is  described  with  great  accuracy.  In  this  instance  indeed 
even  their  dimensions  are  not  exaggerated.  The  vast  size  of 
the  reeds  (bamboos)  also  attracted  particular  attention,  and  the 
circumstance  of  trees  growing  actually  in  the  sea  (evidently 
mangroves)  is  noticed  with  wonder.^ 

Among  the  quadmpeds  characteristic  of   India  we  find 
mention  also  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  name  of  which  first  became 


*  MesBflthenes,  Fr.  36,  37,  ed. 
Schwanbeok.  Arrian,j  Jndioa,  e.  13, 
14;  Strabo,  XT.  1,§42. 

'  It  was  OneacritoB  alone,  who  was 
notorioas'for  the  gross  exag^rations  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  indnlge,  that 
spoke  of  two  serpents  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  Abisares,  king  of  a  mountain 
tribe  above  Taxila,  of  which  one  was 
80  onbits,  the  other  140  cubits  long  1 
(Onefiicrit.  ap.  Strab.  xy.  1,  §  28,  p. 
698.)     This  is  one  of  the  marvellous 


statements  for  which  Onedoritiis  ia 
justly  called  by  Stmbo  rdr  vapaBi^ 
kffx^Ku^pv^trtiP,  Aristobulus  and  Ke- 
archus,  as  usual,  were  much  more 
moderate.  The  latter  mentioned  a 
serpent  of  16  cubits  in  length  as  the 
largest  that  was  actually  caught  by  the 
Macedonians,  but  added  that  the  In- 
dians asserted  they  were  found  of  much 
larger  size  (Anian,  Tndina^  c.  15,  §  10). 

*  Q.  Curtius,  ix.  2,  §  13. 

■  Megasth.  Fr.  19. 
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known  to  the  Greeks  at  this  period.®  We  have  already  seen 
how  much  they  were  struck  with  finding  crocodiles  in  the 
InduSy  though  subsequent  observation  showed  them  that  they 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  resemblance  of  the  two  rivers  in  this  respect  seems 
to  have  led  them  to  expect  to  find  hippopotami  also  in  the 
Indus;  as  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  especially 
that  these  were  not  found.^ 

The  great  size  and  power  of  the  Indian  dogs — ^some  of  which 
were  said  to  be  a  match  for  a  lion,  and  to  despise  any  meaner 
foe — are  especially  mentioned  as  haying  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  Alexander.^  The  most  remarkable  specimens  were 
those  exhibited  by  Sopeithes,  the  king  of  a  tract  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  the  dogs 
of  these  mountain  regions  are  to  this  day  described  as  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  in  India. 

Of  the  more  useful  productions  of  the  country  the  sugar- 
cane is  noticed^*  though  in  a  manner  that  would  hardly  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  was  in  very  extensive  use;  rice  is  well 
described,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  cultivation ;  and  cotton, 
or  tree-wool,  as  it  was  called,  the  general  use  of  which  by  the 
natives  in  the  place  of  linen  and  woollen  textures  is  attested 
by  all  Greek  writers.  They  had  even  noticed  the  fact  of  its 
stones  or  hard  seeds,  which  had  to  be  extracted  before  the 
cotton  could  be  carded.^  Silk  also  is  mentioned,  though 
obscurely,  and  was  supposed  to  be  procured  from  the  bark  of 
a  tree.^  Cinnamon  and  other  spices  were  said  to  be  produced 
in  the  south  of  India,  from  whence  doubtless  they  were 
transmitted  in  thd  way  of  trade  to  the  regions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.^    


•  Q.Ourt.  ix.  1,  §5. 

'  OnesicritiLs  alune,  with  his  usual 
inaccuracy,  maintained  that  there  were 
hippopotami  in  the  Indus  (Strabo,  xv. 
1,  p.  690;  ArriaD,  Indiea,  o.  6). 

■  Strabo,  xy.  1,  §§  31,  37 ;  Diodor. 
ZYii.  92;  ^lian,  Hitt.  Nat.  yiii.  1. 
The  fame  of  these  Indian  dogs  had 
indeed  previously  reached  the  ears  of 


the  Greeks,  as  tliey  are  mentioned  both 
by  Xenophon  {Cynegetioay  o.  10)  and 
by  Aristotle  {Hut  An.  viii.  28).  They 
had  probably  been  already  imported 
into  Persia. 

»  Strubo,  XV.  1,  §  20. 

■  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  21, 
p.  694. 

«  Btrab.  I.  c.  »  Id.  §  22,  p.  695. 
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§  11.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  has  preserved  to  tis  so 
many  valuable  and  trustworthy  notices  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  so  as  to  relate  the  most  absurd  and 
extravagant  fables.  But  not  only  did  Megasthenes  repeat  the 
story  of  the  gold-digging  ants,  as  large  as  foxes — a  fable  for 
which  there  was  certainly  some  foundation^  however  strangely 
perverted/  and  assert  the  existence  of  unicorns,  which  he 
describes  as  horses,  with  heads  like  deer,  and  a  single  horn 
— ^a  belief  that  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India;  but 
he  described  winged  serpents,  winged  scorpions,  and  other 
creatures  equally  anomalous.  Still  more  absurd  were  the 
fables  that  he  repeated  concerning  races  of  men  of  pigmy 
stature — some  only  five  spans  in  height,  some  only  three — 
of  others  without  nostrils,  others  without  mouths,  supporting 
themselves  only  by  smells;  of  wild  men  who  had  their  feet 
turned  backwards,  so  that  the  heels  were  in  front ;  of  men 
with  ears  like  dogs,  and  only  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  forehead ;  and  others  again  with  ears  reaching  to  their 
feet,  on  which  they  used  to  lie  down  to  sleep.*  Some  of  these 
marvellous  tales  were  certainly  Indian  fables,  which  had  been 
really  told  to  the  travellers,*  but  others  are  unquestionably 
fictions  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  which  were  transplanted 
at  pleasure  from  one  unknown  region  to  another. 

§  12.  The  direct  information  obtained  by  Megasthenes  was 
confined  to  the  two  great  valleys,  or  plains,  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  table-lands  of  the 
interior  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.    Probably  the 


*  See  this  subject  disousBed  in 
Chapter  VII.  p.  229,  Note  D.  Megas- 
thenes added  the  curious  statement 
that  these  gold -digging  ants  were 
found  among  the  Derdn,  a  nation 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  in  the  east 
of  India,  where  Uiero  was  a  great  table- 
land {6poir4^iov)  in  which  the  gold  was 
found  (Fr.  39,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  i.  p.  706 j. 
This  points  clearly  to  the  gold  being 
derived  from  the  valleys  of  the  Hima- 
laya. The  name  of  the  Derdn  is 
obviously  the  same  with  that  of  the 


Darad»  or  Daradra  of  Ptolemy,  whom 
that  author  places  near  the  sources  of 
the  Indus  (Ptol.  vii.  1,  $  42),  and  it  is 
still  retained  by  the  Derds  or  Oards^ 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thibet,  near  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

*  Megasthen.  Fr.  29,  ed.  Sohwanbeck. 
Strabo,  zv.  1,  §  57,  p.  711.  Compare 
Pliny,  Hist,  Nat,  vii.  2,  §§  25,  26. 

*  8e«  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of 
Schwanbeck  in  his  introduction  to  the 
fragments  of  Megasthenes,  pp.  61-71. 
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dominions  of  Sandracottus  were  limited  towards  the  south  by 
the  .Yindhya  mountains.  But  of  the  general  configuration 
and  extent  of  India,  as  a  whole,  he  obtained  a  more  accurate 
idea  than  under  the  circumstances  could  well  have  been 
expected*  Thus  while  Ctesias  had  asserted  that  India  was 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  eyen 
Onesicritus  had  maintained  that  it  was  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabited  world,  Megasthenes  greatly  reduced  its  dimensions, 
stating  that  its  extent  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
Ocean  on  the  south  was  about  20,000  stadia  (2000  G.  miles). 
He  added  the  important  observation  that  its  greatest  length 
was  from  north  to  south ;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west — which 
almost  all  other  writers  had  regarded  as  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  extent— being  really  only  about  16,000  stadia.^  Both 
statements  are  indeed  considerably  in  excess  of  the  truth — the 
real  length  of  Hindustan  being  in  round  numbers  about 
1800  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1500  miles ; 
but  considering  the  nature  of  the  information  to  which  alone 
Megasthenes  could  have  access,  and  the  yague  ideas  previously 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  the  geography  of  these  countries, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  numbers  present  a  marked 
approximation  to  the  real  distances. 

§  13.  Another  point  upon  which  Megasthenes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  obtain  any  definite  information  was 
concerning  the  large  and  important  island  of  Taprobane,  or 
Ceylon.  Its  name  indeed  had  already  reached  the  ears  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander ;  and  was  mentioned  by  Onesicritus, 
who  stated  that  it  contained  large  numbers  of  elephants,  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  added  vaguely  that  it  was 
5000  stadia  in  extent^  without  specifying  whether  he  meant 
length  or  breadth ' — and  was  distant  twenty  days*  voyage  from 
the  main  land.    Megasthenes  reduced  this  last  statement  lo 


'  Stiabo.ii.l,  §§4,7.12;  xv.i.§12; 
Ariian,  Indiea,  S,  §§  7,  S.  According 
to  the  latter  writer,  Megasthenes  gave 
the  length  at  22,300  stadia;  a  state- 


ment of  singolar  prectaeness,  oonsider- 
ing  the  nature  of  his  information. 
•  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  15,  p.  691. 
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seyen  days — still  a  great  exaggeration — and  added  that  the 
island  produced  abundance  of  gold  and  pearls.*  His  informa- 
tion was  doubtless  derived  from  merchants  who  traded  thither 
for  this  last  article.  But  his  geographical  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  island  was  evidently  very  vague. 

§  14.  Of  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  the  Greek  monarchs 
with  India  we  have  very  little  information.  We  learn  indeed 
that  after  the  death  of  Sandracottus,  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Daihachub  was  sent  by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  his  suc- 
cessor Allitrochades  (Amitraghades)  and  that  he  wrote  some 
account  of  his  journey,  but  his  authority  is  rarely  cited,  and 
he  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  worthy  of  very  little  credit.^  Much 
more  trustworthy,  according  to  that  author,  was  Patrocles,  an 
officer  who  held  important  commands  both  under  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  his  son  Antiochus,  and  was  entrusted  for  some 
time  with  the  chief  government  of  the  provinces  on  the  frontiers 
of  India.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  himself  visited  that 
country,  or  at  least  that  he  ever  crossed  the  Indus.  Nor  have 
we  any  account  of  the  title  or  character  of  the  work  in  which 
he  had  collected  the  results  of  his  researches;  but  his  geo- 
graphical data  were  considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  Megasthenes,  and  were  made  by  that 
great  geographer  the  foundation  of  his  own  description  of 
India.^  Still  less  do  we  know  concerning  a  writer  of  the  name 
of  Dionysius,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  according  to  whom  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  one  of  the  Indian  kings  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.^  But  such  a  mission  was^natural  enough,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the 
time  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  were  striving  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  India. 


•  Megasthen.  JF'r.lS;  Plin.  H.N.yi, 
22,  §  81. 
»  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  9,  p.  70. 


«  Strabo,  ib.  pp.  68,  69, 70. 
»  Plin.  Hiit.  Is'at.  vi.  17,  §  58. 
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Section  2. — Bactrian  Province. — PcUrodes. 

§  1.  Ftoiu  India  it  seems  natnial  to  turn  to  another  quarter, 
where  we  might  have  reasonably  hoped  to  find  that  the  long 
continued  Macedonian  dominion  would  have  led  to  increased 
geographical  knowledge.  But  in  this  case  we  are  destined  to 
complete  disappointment.  We  have  seen  how  Alexander  had 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  laxartes,  and  had  not  only- 
subdued  the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  but 
had  founded  several  cities  there,  and  established  colonies  of 
Macedonian  soldiers  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Hellenic  civilization, 
Kor  did  these  settlements  prove  abortive.  So  far  as  our 
information  enables  us  to  judge,  the  cities  thus  founded  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  while  the  pro- 
vinces in  question,  after  continuing  for  more  than  sixty  years 
under  the  government  of  Greek  satraps,  appointed  by  the 
Syrian  kings,  threw  off  the  yoke  and  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy.*  Their  rulers  how- 
ever were  still  of  Greek  origin,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  continued  to  retain  a  strong  tincture  of  Greek  culture, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  and  secluded  position.  But  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  this  cause  were  greatly  increased, 
when  the  Parthians — a  purely  oriental  tribe,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  same  race  with  the  Turks — ^who  had  revolted 
from  the  Syrian  kings  much  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bac- 
trians,  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  ultimately  established  their  authority  even  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris. 


*  The  date  of  the  first  declaration  of 
independence  by  the  Bactrian  satrap, 
Theodotns  or  Diodotus,  cannot  oe 
fixed  with  certainty,  bnt  it  may  be 
determined  within  approximate  limits. 
We  learn  positively  from  Strabo  (xi  9, 
§  2)  that  it  preceded  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaces,  and  this  is 
assigned  by  the  best  authorities  to  the 
year  250  B.a  (Clinton,  Fatt.  HeUen. 


vol.  iii.  p.  18.)  Henoe  the  revolt  of 
Buctriana  has  been  fixed  by  Bayer  in 
255  B.C.,  and  by  Yisconti  and  others, 
including  Professor  VTilson,  in  256 
nVilson's  AriaTMt  p.  216).  General 
Cunningham  woidd  assign  it  to  tiie 
year  246  B.O.,  but  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date  appear  to  me 
to  preponderate. 
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§  2.  The  effect  of  this  was  completely  to  isolate  the  Greek 
kings  of  Bactridy  and  the  regions  over  which  they  had  esta* 
blished  their  role — including  Ariana  and  the  Faropamisns,  as 
well  as  the  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana — from  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  world :  and  thoagh  it  is  certain  that  the  germs  of 
Greek  civilization^  once  planted  in  these  remote  regions,  main- 
tained their  ground  with  singular  pertinacity  for  a  long  period, 
we  are  almost  wholly  without  information  concerning  their 
progress  and  diffusion.  The  Bactrian  provinces,  north  of  the 
ParopamisuSi  were  the  first  to  succumb  under  an  invasion  of 
Scythian  tribes  from  the  north-east;'  while  the  Greek  rulers 
who  had  established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Paropa- 
misusy  and  on  the  borders  of  Ariana  and  India,  maintained 
their  independent  position  down  to  a  later  period,  and  were 
able  at  times  to  extend  their  arms  over  the  Punjab,  and  even 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  But  almost  all 
definite  historical  information  is  wanting  in  regard  to  these 
remote  and  petty  kingdoms :  we  know  nothing  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions  or  relations  with  the  native  powers,  while 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  result  is  absolutely  nulL 
We  find  indeed  a  vague  statement  that  these  monarchs  had 
carried  their  arms  farther  into  India  than  Alexander  had  done. 


•  The  period  of  thu,  like  almost  aU 
the  dates  and  facts  ocmnected  with 
these  Bactrian  kingdoms,  is  nncertain : 
but  the  final  extinction  of  the  Greek 
dynasties  in  this  part  of  Ada  is  assigned 
to  the  year  126  B.a  :  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  proyinoes  north  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians  some  time  before 
those  on  the  western  border  of  India. 
Recent  researches  in  connection  with 
the  coins  which  have  been  discovered 
of  late  years  in  large  numbers  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  have  established  the  ex- 
istence of  not  less  than  twenty-nine 
kings  or  princes  bearing  pure  Greek 
names,  and  consequently  in  all  proba- 
bility of  purely  Greek  extraction.  So 
great  a  number  of  rulers  during  a  period 
of  only  120  to  ISO  years  appears  clearly 


to  show  that  some  of  them  were  oaa" 
temporaneons,  and  reigned  separately 
in  Bactria  proper,  Ariana,  or  the  Indian 
provinces.  But  all  attempts  to  arrange 
them  in  any  definite  chronological 
order,  or  determine  their  geographical 
relations,  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  mere  conjecture.  8ee  Wilson's 
AriantL,  pp.  215-SOO ;  and  an  elaborate 
series  of  papers  by  Major-General 
Gunnineham  in  the  Numumatie  Chfo- 
nicU,  yoIb.  8, 9, 10.  The  whole  subject 
has  been  still  more  recently  submitted 
to  a  careful  re-examination  by  Dr.  vcm 
Ballet  in  the  ZeiUchri/lfOrNumismaHk^ 
Beriin,  1878 ;  but  his  researches  have 
only  led  him  to  acknowledge,  even 
more  strongly  than  his  predeoessora, 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  (see  p.  207). 
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and  opened  ont  a  more  extensiye  knowledge  of  that  country : 
and  two  of  the  kings  in  qnestion,  Menander  and  Demetrius, 
are  especially  mentioned  as  having  passed  the  Hyphasis,  which 
had  been  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests  to  the  east,  and 
adyanced  as  &r  as  the  Jumna :  they  also  recovered  possession 
of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  or  Pattalene,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  some  adjoining  districts  of  the  sea-coast.'  But 
it  is  probable  that  these  conquests  were  short-lived.  Strabo 
distinctly  observes  that  they  had  added  nothing  to  the  in- 
formation previously  possessed  :•  and  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  find  in  our  extant  authorities  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
increased  acquaintance  with  India,  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Greek  kingdom  on  its  immediate  frontiers.  One 
curious  circumstance  is  however  recorded,  which  proves  the 
extent  of  the  commercial  relations  maintained  by  these  kings 
with  the  adjacent  parts  of  India ;  that  when  the  Greek  and 
Boman  merchants  visited  Barygaza  and  the  ports  of  Guzerat, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Christian  era,  they  still  found 
the  silver  coins  of  Apollodotus  and  Menander  commonly  cur- 
rent among  the  traders  of  that  country.^ 

§  3.  Equally  little  do  we  learn  during  this  period  con- 
cerning the  provinces  beyond  the  line  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  rulers  of  these 
countries  foimded  there  several  flourishing  cities,  in  addition 
to  those  already  established  by  Alexander,  and  that  the 
country  rose  under  their  government  to  a  very  prosperous 
condition.^    The  manner  in  which  the  same  result  was  pro- 


*  AponodoniB  ap.  Strab.  xi.  11,  §  1, 
p.  516 ;  XT.  1,  §  3,  p.  686.  This  Apol- 
lodoruB,  who  was  a  natiYe  of  Artemita 
in  Babylonia,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Parthians,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have  con- 
tained some  interesting  notices  oonoem- 
ine  the  Bactrian  kings.  His  date  is 
nxucnown,  bat  he  seems  to  have  written 
after  the  time  of  Eucratides,  and  appa- 
rently after  tliat  of  Menander  also. 
His  work    can    therefore    be  hardly 


placed  earlier  than  120  b.o.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  by  0.  Miiller  in 
his  Fragmenta  Hidoricorum  Grasrorumy 
vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

»  PenpluB  Maris  Eryihrmi,  c.  47. 

'  Eight  new  cities  were  fuanded  by 
Alexander  in  Baotriana  and  Sogdiana 
(Btrab.  xi.  1 1 ,  §  4).  We  haye  no  details 
concerning  those  founded  by  bis  suc- 
cessors, Imt  the  name  of  Eucratidia 
points  distinctly  to  its  having  been 
founded   or    rebmlt    by   Eucratides. 

[Antiochia 
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duced,  at  a  much  later  period,  under  Timour  and  his  sac- 
cessors,  is  su£Scient  to  show  how  easily  such  a  state  of  things 
may  have  arisen ;  and  the  scanty  and  passing  notices  found  in 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  such  monarchs 
as  Euthydemus  and  Eucratides  have  been  abundantly  con- 
finned  in  modem  times  by  the  discoTcry  of  their  coins  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  But  of  any  extension  of  their  commercial 
relations  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  or 
any  increased  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  we  hear 
nothing.*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  given 
by  Polybius  of  the  campaigns  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
Upper  Asia,  against  the  lately  revolted  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
kings,  has  not  been  preserved  to  us,  but  as  that  monarch  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces,  it  could 
scarcely  have  added  anything  very  material  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

§  4.  There  was  indeed  one  author  of  earlier  date,  from  whom 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. This  was  Fatbogles,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  India,  and  who  held  for  a  con- 
siderable time  under  Antiochus  I.,  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  provinces  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  this  position  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
statistical  and  geographical  information  concerning  the  coun- 
tries under  his  government,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  derived  many  valuable  details  from  his  work 
had  it  been  preserved  to  us.  He  is  praised  by  Strabo  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 


Antiodiia  in  Margiana,  and  Soteira 
in  Aria  are  also  ascribed  to  Antiochus 
8oter. 

Justin's  phrase,  where  be  calls  Theo- 
dotus  **mille  urbium  Bactrianarum 
priefectus  "  (zli.  4),  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

*  We  know  not  what  value  to  attach 


to  the  vague  expression  quoted  from 
ApoUodorus  by  SStrabo  (xi.  11,  §  1)  that 
the  Bactriaa  kings  ''extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  the  Seres  and  the 
Phrynes,"  but  the  passage  is  interest- 
iug  as  being  the  first  geogiaphical 
notice  of  a  people  of  the  name  of  tSeree, 
so  celebrated  in  after  times. 
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as  well  as  for  his  abstinence  from  the  fables  with  which  so 
many  writers  had  disfigured  their  narratives.  We  are  told 
moreover  that  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a  statistical 
account  of  the  provinces  under  his  rule,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  himself,  and  was  afterwards  given 
to  Patrocles  by  one  Xenocles,  who  had  charge  of  the  trea- 
sury.^ Though  it  is  probable  that  such  a  document  was  drawn 
up  with  statistical  and  financial  rather  than  geographical 
objects,  it  must  have  been  in  any  case  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  l^e  most  important  geographical  statement  that 
is  transmitted  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles  is  one  that 
we  now  know  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

In  the  speech  which  Alexander  himself  is  represented  as 
addressing  to  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
thence  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  added  that  this 
Eastern  or  Indian  Sea  was  continuous  with  the  Hyrcanian 
(Caspian)  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
other,  all  of  them,  as  well  as  that  which  bounded  Libya,  being 
in  fact  portions  of  the  one  great  circumfluent  ocean.^  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus  conclusively  established  the  fact  that  this 
was  true  as  regards  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  discovery  appears 
to  have  tended  strongly,  by  a  false  but  natural  analogy,  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  a  similar  communication  existed 
with  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  also.  Alexander  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  taken  measures  for  an  exploring  voyage  on  the  Caspian, 
when  all  his  schemes  of  this  description  were  interrupted  by 
his  untimely  death.  Nor  does  it  appeal  that  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors found  leisure  to  resume  the  project.     But  from  the 


'  Stittbo,  ii.  1,  §  6,  p.  69.  Strabo 
calls  it  an  dyoypiM^,  or  '*  register,"  an 
expression  which  dearly  points  to  an 
official  docmnent,  not  a  mere  literary 
description. 

•  Arrian,  Anab,  ^.  26.  How  far  the 
speech,  as  preserTed  to  us,  may  repre- 
sent that  actually  delivered  by  Alex-  I 


ander  we  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  composition 
of  Arrian,  and  on  such  a  point  as  this 
would,  in  all  probability,  correctly  g^ve 
us  the  views  of  the  king  himself,  which 
were  doubtless  shared  by  the  leading 
officers  of  his  army. 
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position  of  Patrocles  he  would  be  naturally  led  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  point,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  was  to  confirm  him  in  the  received  view,  so 
that  he  even  maintained  expressly  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  from  India  to  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,^  His  authority  on  this 
point  was  unfortunately  universally  received,  and  was  adopted 
as  conclusive  both  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  Thus,  as 
Humboldt  has  observed,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  became  in 
this  instance  the  means  of  retarding,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  geographical  knowledge.^ 

His  information  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
was  more  correct,  as  he  justly  reported  it  to  be  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Euxine,^  while  in  regard  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
laxartes  he  stated  that  they  both  flowed  into  the  Caspian  on 
its  eastern  shore,  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  eighty  parasangs.'  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
he,  in  common  with  the  other  geographers  of  his  day,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  8ea  of  Aral,  as  distinct  from  the  Caspian. 
But  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  assume  in  consequence,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  the  former  was  not  then 
in  existence,  and  that  the  laxartes  really  pursued  an  unbroken 
course  to  the  Caspian.  It  is  much  more  probable  to  suppose 
that  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  laxartes, 
when  they  were  told  by  the  native  tribes  that  the  river  flowed 
into  a  great  salt  lake  or  sea,  took  for  granted  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Caspian,  with  the  northern  end  of  which  they 


*  Btrabo  distinctly  says  that  it  was 
not  an  ascertained  fact  that  any  one 
had  aduaJhf  tailed  round  from  India 
into  the  £nrrcanian  Bea;  but  that 
Patrocles  affirmed  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  so  (xi.  11,  §  6.  oifK  6fioXoyovffi 
8i,     Zri    ircpt^Xcvirdy  riycs    iarh    rris 

narpoKKTjs  «2fn}fc«).  This  statement  is 
strangely  misinterpreted  by  Pliny,  who 
says  that  Patrodes  himself  had  aotnally 
performed  the  voyage,  and  in  company 
with  Selenons  and  Antiochns  i  (^*  cir- 
comvectis  etiam  in  Hyroaninm  mare  et 


CSaspinm  Selenco  et  Antiocho  pnefeo- 
toqne  olossis  eomm  Patrodey"  Plin. 
H,  N.  vi.  17,  §  58). 

*  Aristotle,  writing  just  before  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  appears  to 
have  held  the  same  view  as  Herodotos, 
that  the  Caspian  was  a  wholly  separate 
basin,  not  communicating  with  any 
other  (Meteorologiea,  L  13,  §  29 ;  ii  1, 
§  10).  But  his  infoimation  was  evi- 
dentlv  veiy  imperfect.  See  Chap.  XI. 
p.  401. 

•  Strab.  xi.  7.  §  1. 
"  Strab.  xi.  11,  §  5. 
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were  wholly  unacquainted;  otherwige  they  could  neyer  have 
supposed  it  to  communicate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Nor 
could  they  have  been  ignorant  of  the  great  river  Volga,  which 
flows  into  it  at  its  northern  extremity;  but  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  in  any  Greek  author  before  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.' 


'  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(Chapter  YI.  p.  218)  that  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Oanu  of  Herodotus  with 
the  Volga  rests  npon  yery  slender  foun- 
dation; but»  wen  if  it  be  admitted, 


that  author  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
flowing  into  the  Oaspian :  on  the  con- 
trary he  supposed  it  to  fall  into  the 
Palus  MsBotiSy  of  the  extent  of  which 
he  had  a  yeiy  exaggoated  idea. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PTOLEMIES  IN  EGYPT. 


Section  l.—The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt— The  Bed  Sea.— The  Nile. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
was  receiying  important  accessions  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  different  kingdoms  constituted  out  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander there  was  none  which  inherited  a  larger  portion  of  Grreek 
civilization  than  that  of  Egypt.  Founded  in  tiie  first  instance 
by  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom  and  enlarged  intelligence, 
it  continued  under  his  son  and  grandson  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  be  not  only  the  centre  of 
literary  cultivation  and  learning  for  the  Hellenic  world,  but 
became  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  emporium  of 
trade  and  centre  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  position  of 
Alexandria  was  admirably  selected  with  a  view  to  its  being 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  its  port 
was  spacious  and  secure,  and  it  was  free  from  that  tendency  to 
fill  up  with  sand,  which  is  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  aU 
the  ports  along  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  But  it  was  not  to  the 
Mediterranean  alone  that  the  Ptolemies  directed  their  atten- 
tion. Their  new  capital  was  situated  in  a  convenient  position 
for  communicating  with  the  Bed  Sea,  and  by  that  means  with 
the  spice  and  incense  bearing  tracts  of  Arabia  and  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  more  distant,  but  still  more 
important,  trade  with  India. 

§  2.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  throughout  the  reigns  of 
these  first  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  which 
had  always  continued  to  carry  on  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
had  hitherto  possessed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Bed  Sea, — the  Egyptians  themselves  having  never  shown 
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any  aptitade  for  maritime  commerce — were  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Ptolemies  could  thus  avail  them- 
selyes  both  of  the  skill  of  the  Phoenician  nayigators  and  of 
the  relations  which  their  merchants  had  already  established 
in  these  quarters.  It  was  only  necessary  to  divert  the  line  of 
traffic, — ^which  had  been  previously  carried  cu^ross  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  direct  to  Tyre, — ^to 
the  Egyptian  capital.  With  this  view  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
began  with  founding  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  modem  town  of  Suez,  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinoe ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to 
open  a  direct  communication  by  canal  between  that  city  and 
Alexandria.^  But  notwithstanding  the  facilities  thus  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation 
of  the  inner  bight  or  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea — the  Heroopolites 
Sinus  or  Gulf  of  Suez — was  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  to  Alexandria ;  and  a  port  was  in  consequence 
established  nearly  five  hundred  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
Egyptian  shore,  which  gradually  became  the  chief  emporium 
for  all  the  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea.  To  this  city  Philadelphus 
gave  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice,  as  he  had  called  the 
other  after  his  wife  Arsinoe.  From  thence  the  merchandise 
had  to  be  carried  over  land,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles, 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  descended  that  river  to 
Alexandria.'  Two  other  settlements  were  founded  during  the 
same  reign  on  the  coast  between  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  Philo- 
tera  and  Myos  Hormus,  the  latter  of  which,  at  a  later  period. 


>  This  canal  was  in  fact  only  the 
completion  or  restoration  of  one,  which 
had  been  begfun  long  before  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Necho,  and  afterwards 
continued  by  Darius  Hystaspes;  but 
had  apparently  been  neglected  and 
fallen  into  disuse  (Herodot.  ii.  158 ;  and 
see  the  note  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  on  the 
passage,  in  Rawlinson's  HtrodottUy 
vol.  ii.  p.  243).  It  began  from  the 
Pelnsiao  branch  of  the  Kile,  aboTe  the 
city  of  Bnbastis,  and  waa  carried  from 

VOL.  I. 


thence  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  it 
turned  to  the  south,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Arsinoe  (Herodot.  2.  c. : 
Plin.J?.^.yi29,§165).  In  this  latter 
part  of  its  course,  therefore,  it  must  have 
followed  nearly  the  same  line  with  the 
modem  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
*  Strabo,  zyii.  p.  815.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  were  first  yisited  by  Belzoni, 
and  have  been  more  ftilly  described  by 
8ir  G.  Wilkinson  and  by  Lieut  Wellsted 
in  the  Journal  ofGeogr.  8oo.  vol.  vi.  p.  96. 

a  p 
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obtained  the  preference  over  Berenice,  and  became  the  chief 
trading-place  with  India.^  Its  greater  proximity  to  Coptoa 
wa£  probably  the  chief  cause  that  led  to  this  change.^ 

§  3.  But  these  establishments  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  objects  of  Ptolemy,  who  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  securing  the  complete  command  of  the  Bed  Sea.  With 
this  yiew  he  founded  towns,  or  at  least  established  permanent 
stations,  from  distance  to  distance,  all  along  the  Egyptian 
coast  of  that  sea  &om  Berenice  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these— situated  in 
latitude  18^  40",  about  50  miles  below  the  modem  port  of 
Suakim  —  was  named  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  and  destined 
principally,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  station  from  which  to 
carry  on  expeditions  into  the  interior,  with  a  view  to  the 
capture  of  elephants.  This  had  indeed  become  a  great  object 
with  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Ever  since  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  in  India  had  brought  the  Greeks  into  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  elephants  in  war,  they  had  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  rival  monarchs,  and  when  the  present  of  fire 
hundred  of  them  to  Seleucus  by  the  Indian  king  Sandro- 
cottus^  had  for  a  time  given  to  the  Syrian  kings  a  pre- 
ponderance in  this  respect  with  which  no  others  could 
compete,  the  Ptolemies  turned  their  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  training  African  elephants  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  ones,  and  thus  deriving  an  inexhaustible  supply  from 
the  regions  within  their  own  command.^  The  position  of 
Ptolemais  Epitheras'  gave  them  direct  and  ready  access  to  the 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  and  its  tributaries,  the  very 


s  Strabo»  ii.  p.  118;  xviL  p.  815. 
Gonceniing  the  position  of  Myos  Hor- 
miis,  see  l^te  A,  p.  607. 

•  Thus  we  find  the  Roman  General, 
^lins  GaUus  (in  the  reign  of  Angnatna), 
on  his  retnm  from  his  expedition  to 
Arabia^  landing  at  MyoB  Hormns  and 
marching  with  hia  army  from  thenoe 
to  Coptoa  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  p.  782). 

•  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  555. 

•  See  Note  B,  p.  607. 


'  The  aito  of  Ptolemais  Epithetaa 
may  be  fixed  (approximately  at  least) 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Cape  Mugda 
or  Mikdam.  in  latitude  18°  40^  (see  a 
Miiller'a  note  to  Agatharohides,  p.  172). 
It  waa  oorrectly  placed  within  a  short 
distance  of  this  position  by  I^AnTille, 
but  Dr.  Vincent  tranaferred  it  much 
farther  south,  being  misled  by  the  enor 
of  Ptolemy,  who  followed  Eratosthenes 
in  placing  it  in  the  aame  latitude  with 
Meroe. 
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same  districts  which  have  recently  formed  the  well-known 
hnnting-gronnds  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker ;  and  which  no  doubt 
then,  as  now,  abounded  in  elephants  and  all  other  kinds  of 
**  large  game."  ® 

§  4.  Beyond  this  again  towards  the  south,  the  name  of 
another  city  of  Berenice  (called  for  distinction's  sake  Berenice- 
ad-Sabas),  within  less  than  a  degree  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  another  Arsinoe  immediately  close  to  the  actual 
straits,  and  a  third  Berenice  just  without  them,  adjoining  the 
headland  of  Deir6  (Bas  Bir),  sufficiently  prove  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  the  Ptolemies  carried  out  their  policy  of 
occupying  and  securing  the  whole  of  these  coasts.  The 
barren  and  inhospitable  nature  of  the  adjoining  regions  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  colonization  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  all  these  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits  appear  to  have  been  employed  principally  with  a  view 
to  catching  elephants  in  the  interior.  But  immediately  beyond 
Deir6  began  a  long  line  of  coast  stretching  out  as  far  as  Cape 
Guardafui — the  Noti  Keras  or  Southern  Horn  of  Strabo— which 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
producing,  not  only  myrrh  and  frankincense,  like  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia,  but  cinnamon  also  in  such  quantities  that 
the  whole  tract  came  to  be  known  both  to  Greek  and  Latin 
geographers,  as  **  the  Land  of  Cinnamon."  *  No  trace  is  found 
of  any  settlement  in  these  parts  being  established  by  the 
Ptolemies,  though  successiye  Greek  navigators  set  up  gtdaB  as 
landmarks  along  the  coast, — probably  indicating  in  each  case 
the  fieurthest  point  attained, — which  bore  the  names  of  those  who 
had  erected  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  names  of  Pytholaus, 
Lichas,  Pythangelus,  Leon  and  Charimortus  were  perpetuated.^ 


*  It  was  probably  from  the  same 
quarter  that  thej  imported  the  varioTU 
strange  animals  that  figured  in  the 
festive  prooessions  at  Alexandria, 
among  which  we  find  mention  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  of  a 
camelopard  and  an  Ethiopian  rhino- 
ceros,   besides    oryxes,    bnbali,    &c. 


(Athenaras,  y.  82,  p.  201). 

'  ^  Kivyafic9fjL6^pos,  This  designation 
was  dearly  weU  established  in  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes,  as  we  find  it  con- 
tinually cited  from  his  work  by  Sttabo. 
Concerning  the  production  of  cinnamon 
in  these  countries,  see  Note  C,  p.  608. 

»  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  15,  p.  774. 
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With  this  exception  yery  little  notice  has  been  preserved  to 
US  of  the  enterprising  commanders  by  whom  the  exploring 
expeditions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  were  conducted,  or  of 
'  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  chain  of  Egyptian  outposts 
already  described  was  established  along  a  line  of  coast  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent.^  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the 
stations  near  the  Straits,  which  bore  the  names  of  Berenice 
and  Arsinoe  were  erected  either  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
Ptolemy,  or  at  latest  in  that  of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
This  period,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  that  when  the 
Egyptian  commerce  was  at  its  height,  as  it  was  that  in  which 
the  kingdom  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  their  trading  voyages  had 
already  been  extended  to  their  utmost  limits. 

§  5.  Much  the  most  interesting  and  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Ptolemies  is  that 
which  relates  to  their  trade  with  India.  That  the  Egyptian 
Greeks  under  their  rule  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
Indian  commodities,  and  that  Alexandria  became  at  an  early 
period  the  chief  emporium  of  this  lucrative  commerce  is  a 
point  upon  which  all  writers  are  agreed.  But  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  trade  we  have  very  imperfect  information. 
It  has  been  assumed  by  many  modem  writers  that  they  traded 
direct  with  the  Indian  peninsula,  although  from  their  ignorance 
or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  monsoons,  and  probably  also  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
ErythrsBan  Sea,  their  ships  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
circuitous  course  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  along 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus. 

But  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  there  is  great 


*  The  names  of  Satyms  and  Eumedes 
have  been,  however,  recorded  among 
tiiose  who  were  thus  employed  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  the  former  as 
the  founder  of  Philotera,  the  latter  of 
Ptolemai's  Epitheras  (Strabo,   xvi.  4, 


^.  5, 7).  We  learn  also  from  Diodoms 
that  one  of  the  captains  sent  out  by 
Ptolemv  Euergetes,  to  explore  the 
Ti-oglodytic  ooast,  was  named  Simmiaa. 
His  acoount  of  those  regions  was  cited 
by  Agatharohidee  (Diodor.  iii.  18). 
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xeason  to  doubt  whether  any  direct  trade  with  India  ever 
existed  under  the  Ptolemies.  While  we  haye  abundant  notices 
of  their  commerce  with  both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
countries  on  each  side  after  passing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb,  for  a  certain  distance;  we  find  all  information 
suddenly  come  to  an  end  at  Cape  Guardafui  on  the  one  side, 
and  at  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Sabaeans  on  the  other. 
^Eratosthenes  indeed  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hadra- 
maut  (ChatramotitaB),  as  one  of  the  provinces  or  portions  into 
which  Arabia  was  divided ;  but  the  later  writers,  Agatharchides 
and  Artemidorus,  who  describe  the  coasts  in  detail,  give  no 
names  or  stations  along  this  part  of  Arabia  or  the  adjacent 
district  of  Oman.  The  name  of  the  headland  of  Syagrus 
(Cape  Fartak)  which  assumes  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  later  geographers,  ft  not  found  in  Strabo,  and  was 
therefore  probably  unknown  to  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  to  his 
immediate  successors.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  of 
the  island  of  Socotora,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow 
sea,  which  imder  the  name  of  the  island  of  Dioscorides  became 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times,  when  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  not  only  speak  of  the  land  of  the  Sabeeans  (the 
district  now  known  as  Yemen)  as  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world — ^a  character  which  it 
certainly  does  not  deserve  on  its  own  account,  though  a  tract 
of  considerable  fertility  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Arabia — 
but  they  expressly  state  that  this  prosperity  was  owing  in  part 
to  their  extensive  commerce,  the  SabaBans  themselves  having 
many  ships,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  while  their  ports 
were  frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Alex- 
ander had  established  his  naval  emporium.^  It  thus  becomes 
extremely  probable  (to  say  the  least)  that  the  Alexandrian 
merchants  may  have  derived  their  Indian  wares  from  the  ports 


'  Agatharchides,  f  102 ;  ap.  Diodor.  iii.  47 ;  Artemidorus  ap.  8trab,  xvi.  4,  §  19. 
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of  SabsBdy  whither  they  would  be  brought  by  uatiye  traders, 
whether  Arabian  or  Indian ;  and  they  would  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  the  coasts  of 
Hindustan. 

§  6.  The  account  given  by  Agatharchides  of  the  commercial 
character  of  the  SabsBans  is  confirmed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  who  speaks  of  the 
merchants  of  Muza  (a  port  just  within  the  straits)  as  carrying  on 
an  extensive  commerce  and  sending  their  own  ships  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  to  the  well-known  Indian  port  of  Barygaza.^ 
The  same  writer  expressly  tells  us  that  the  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
by  which  he  unquestionably  means  Aden,  was  in  former  dagfSy 
when  navigators  did  not  yet  venture  to  proceed  from  Egypt 
direct  to  India,  or  from  India  to  Egypt,  the  emporium  at  which 
they  mutually  exchanged  their  dbmmodities.*  Though  he  does 
not  in  terms  apply  this  to  the  trade  of  Egypt  under  the  PtolenUes, 
the  comparison  which  he  implies  with  the  state  of  things  in 
his  own  day  (when  the  course  of  trade  had  totally  altered) 
leaves  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  period  to  which  he  alludes.* 
Had  the  Greek  navigators  under  the  Ptolemies  been  in  the 
habit  of  trading  directly  with  India,  it  is  inconceivable  but 
that  they  should  have  brought  home  some  notices  of  the 
country,  its  sea-coasts  and  the  ports  they  visited,  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  neither  Eratosthenes  nor  any  other  of  the 
geographers  consulted  by  Strabo — though  writing  for  the  most 
part  at  Alexandria — contain  the  slightest  additional  informap 
tion  from  this  source,  their  knowledge  of  the  continent  of 
India  being  derived  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  M^as- 
thenes  and  the  other  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  Even  the 
name  of  Barygaza,  so  important  an  emporium  of  Indian  00m- 


*  Peripl,  Maria  EryOw.  §  21.  .    found  in  any  of  these  earlier  writers 

*  Ibid.  §  26.    He  expressly  compares  |   (Agatharchides,  Artemidoms,  or  Era- 


it  in  this  respect  with  Alexandria,  sa  a 
place  that  exported  not  only  its  own 
commodities,  bnt  ihoee  which  had  been 
brought  thither  ilh)m  a  distance. 

*  It  is,  however,  very  remarkable, 
npon  this  supposition,  that  no  notice  is 


tosthenes)  of  the  port  and  promontory 
of  Aden,  which  iu  not  only  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  on  the  line  of 
coast,  but  must  always  have  been  the 
chief  natural  emporium  for  all  thia  part 
of  Arabia. 
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merce,  and  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  months  of 
the  Indus,  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  Alexandrian  geographers.' 

We  can  hardly  therefore  be  mistaken  in  concluding  that,  at 
all  events  under  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  the  voyages 
of  the  Alexandrian  traders  did  not  extend  farther  than  Cape 
Guardafui  on  the  one  side,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  on 
the  other ;  and  that  the  lucrative  trade  with  India,  of  which 
they  possessed  to  a  great  extent  the  monopoly,  was  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  of  the  Venetians  in  later  times,  who  supplied 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  Indian  commodities,  which  they  them- 
selves purchased  at  Alexandria. 

§  7.  We  have  much  less  information  concerning  the  progress 
made  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  but  we  know  that  on  this  side  also  they  made  great 
additions  to  the  geographical  knowledge  previously  possessed 
of  the  countries  vaguely  known  by  the  designation  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  civilized  and  powerful  state 
should  be  established  in  Egypt,  without  attempting  to  push 
exploring  expeditions  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  both  in  the 
hope  of  solving  the  long  controverted  question  of  the  origin  of 
that  river,  and  with  the  more  practical  object  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  nations  and  countries  on  its  banks, 
which  were  known  to  produce  ivory,  ebony,  and  other  articles 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  supposed, 
though  with  little  foundation,  to  be  equally  abundant  in 
gold.  The  Ethiopians  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  had  at 
this  period  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  civilized 
community,  and  under  the  government  of  a  native  ruler,  called 


^  Strabo  in  desoribing  the  extensiye 
trade  carried  on  in  his  day  from  Myoa 
Hormus  with  India  direct,  expressly 
contrasts  it  with  the  state  of  things 
when  very  few  ventured  to  sail  thither 
for  commercial  objects  (irp^tpoy  ^1 
rur  Tlro\€fuuK&y  fituri\4o»y  6\iywv  iroK- 
rdirafft  Bttppo^trruv  ir\€iy  Koi  rhy  ^IvBtkby 


ifjLiropti(ff$cu  <p6pToyy  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118). 
The  voyage  of  Eudoxns  of  Gyzioua 
(about  120  B.C.),  who  certainly  did 
proceed  to  India,  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  as  something  altogether  new  and 
exceptional  (Strabo,  ii.  3,  §  4,  p.  98). 
See  Chapter  XVUI.  sect  5. 
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by  the  Greeks  Ergamenes,  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  would  materially 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  farther  south.^  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  Meroe  itself  appears  to  have  become  a 
dependency  of,  if  not  actually  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  This  circumstance  readily  accounts  for  the  in- 
creased knowledge  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period  of 
the  course  of  the  Nile  above  the  second  cataract  and  of  the 
several  confluents  or  tributaries  of  that  great  stream. 

Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  nothing  of  any  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Nile,  and  justly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  great 
peculiarities  of  that  river,  that  during  so  very  long  a  course  it 
had  no  tributaries.  Moreover,  while  he  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Meroe,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Ethiopians,  he  has 
no  mention  of  the  *^  island,'*  as  the  surrounding  territory  was 
caUed  by  later  geographers,  in  consequence  of  its  being  nearly 
encircled  by  the  Nile  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  Eratosthenes, 
on  the  contrary,  correctly  described  the  "  island  "  of  Meroe  as 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaboras, — ^the 
stream  which  is  now  called,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the 
Tacazze,  but  near  its  junction  with  tiie  Nile  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Atbara.  Above  this  was  another  similar  island,  formed 
by  two  rivers  called  the  Astapus  and  Astasobas,  concerning 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion,  some  writers 
describing  them  as  two  separate  affluents  of  the  Nile,  others 
more  correctly  asserting  that  the  Astapus  was  in  reality  the 
inain  stream  of  the  Nile  itself.*  It  was  said  to  flow  from  some 
lakes  farther  to  the  south ;  but  no  one  pretended  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  view  of  the  cause  of  its  periodical  inundations,  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  summer  rains  in  these  southern 
regions,  appears    to  have  been  generally  adopted,    though 


'  See  the  article  Ebgambnbs  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Biography, 
vol.  ii. 


*  Eratofithen.  ap.  8trab.  zvii.  L  p. 
786. 
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Yarious  other  fanciful  theories  were  from  time  to  time  promul- 
gated by  philosophers.^ 

§  8.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  names,  that  the  Greeks  were  at  this  time 
well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Khartoum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  now  known  as  the  Blue  and 
White  Nile — the  Bahr  el  Azrek  and  Bahr  el  Abiad ;  and  for  a 
certain  distance  up  those  riYcrs.  It  was  aboYC  their  junction, 
in  the  so-caUed  island  formed  by  the  two,  that  dwelt  a  people 
termed  by  Eratosthenes  and  later  writers  the  Sembritse,  who, 
according  to  the  current  tradition,  were  the  descendants  of  a 
body  of  Egyptian  exiles  who  had  quitted  their  country  in  the 
reign  of  Fsammetichus.^  We  here  recognize  at  once  the 
Automoli  of  Herodotus,  though  the  reports  which  had  reached 
that  historian  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation.'  They  CYidently  occupied  in  reality  the  region  now 
known  as  Sennaar.^ 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  intercourse  with 
Meroe  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  should  acquire  accurate 
information  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nile  between  that 
city  and  Syene,  and  from  this  period  accordingly  we  find  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  riYer  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  with  the  second,  or  as  it  was 
termed,  '^  the  great "  cataract,  concerning  which  such  absurd 
fables  were  propagated  in  later  times.'  But  the  difficulties 
presented  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  other  obstacles  to  the 
naYigation  of  the  riYcr  in  this  part  of  its  course,  would  naturally 


*  Stmbo,  xviL  1,  p.  789. 

'  EratoBthen.  ap.  Strab.  xrii.  1,  p. 
786. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  80.    See  Chapter  Yin. 
^  The  name  of  Sennaar  is  given  at 

the  present  day  to  the  distriot  between 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile,  oon- 
stitnting  a  qwui  island  precisely 
analogous  to  tiie  so-oalled  "  isLEUid  "  of 
Meroe.  The  town  of  the  name  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  150  miles 


aboye  Khartoum. 

*  No  distinct  mention  of  the  Second 
Cataract  is  found  in  Herodotus,  though 
he  was  aware  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  in  this  part  presented  great 
difficulties  (see  Qiapter  YIIL).  The 
first  mention  of  **  the  Great  Cataract " 
is  found  in  Eratosthenes ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  countenanced  the 
absurd  exaggerations  concerning  it, 
which  are  found  in  Pliny  and  later 
writers. 
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prevent  any  considerable  traffic  firom  being  carried  up  or  down 
the  Nile ;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  the  intercourse  with 
Meroe  was  carried  on  principally  by  caravans  across  the  desert, 
from  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea.  The  direct  distance  by  this 
line  of  communication  is  stated  at  only  ten  or  twelve  days' 
journey.*  No  allusion  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  tiie 
route  which  has  been  generally  followed  by  modem  travellers, 
which  quits  the  Nile  at  Eorosko  and  strikes  across  the  desert 
to  Abu  Hamed,  thus  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  avoiding  the  cataracts. 

§  9.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
himself  carried  his  arms  into  Ethiopia,  and  thus  led  to  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  interior:^  but  the 
expressions  of  the  historian  are  vague,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  that  monarch  himself  conducted  any  expedition  of 
importance.  Meroe  also  appears  to  have  continued  virtually 
independent,  and  we  have  no  proof  of  any  attempts  being 
made  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
farther  up  in  the  interior.  The  supposition  that  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  had  made  extensive  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  he  conducted  in  person,  rests  solely  on 
a  misconception  of  the  celebrated  monument  of  Adulis,  which 
records  the  exploits  of  an  Ethiopian  king  of  much  later  date. 
That  monument  was  undoubtedly  erected  in  the  first  instance 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  set  up  by  that  monarch  in  person  or  that  he 
had  himself  visited  this  remote  comer  of  his  dominions." 

A  considerable  amount  of  information  seems  to  have  been 
collected  by  the  explorers  and  traders  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs concerning  the  various  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  with 


*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Btiab.  xyiL  1,  p. 
786.  In  another  passage,  where  he  is 
foUowing  Artemidorus,  Strabo  states 
the  distance  from  Meroe  to  the  Arabian 
Qnlf  at  fifteen  dayif  journey  for  an 
active  traveller  (cj^iiiyy  Ms.  zvL  4, 
p.  771). 

At  the  present  day,  since  the  foun- 


dation of  Khartomn,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  oommanicatioiis  with 
the  npper  regions  of  the  Kile,  UMSt 
travellers  proceed  by  sea  to  Soakim, 
and  thenoe  across  the  desert  to  Khar- 
toum. 

'  Diodor.  i.  37. 

*  Note  D,  p.  e09. 
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whom  they  came  in  contact  in  their  expeditions  in  pnisnit  of 
elephants  and  other  game :  but  no  notice  is  fonnd  of  the 
ragged  and  lofty  table-knd  of  Abyssinia,  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  regions : 
nor  even  of  the  great  mountain  barrier  that  bounds  it  on  the 
east,  and  presents  so  conspicuous  an  object,  when  yiewed  from 
the  Bed  Sea. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the 
coxmtries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Nile — ^now  known  as 
Kordofan  and  Dar  Four ;  while  below  these  the  great  Nubian 
desert  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  explorations  in 
this  direction.  The  Egyptian  kings  had  indeed  early  extended 
their  dominion  oyer  the  whole  of  the  Cyrenaica,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  founded  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Berenice  on  the  very  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis ;  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  having  instituted  any  exploring 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Libya,  or  established  any  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt,  like  the 
native  Egyptian  kings,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  thought 
of  introducing  the  use  of  camels  into  Africa :  without  which 
useful  auxiliary  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
extensive  journeys  or  explorations  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

§  10.  To  the  period  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  belongs  a  writer, 
who  is  frequently  cited  by  extant  geographical  authors,  and 
whose  work  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  geography  in  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  him.  Timobthenes,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  held 
the  important  position  of  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,*  drew  up  a  treatise  ^^  concerning  Ports," 


*  Stiabo  (iz.  3,  p.  421)  termfl  him 
6  P€i6apxos  rod  itvripov  nroXe/uilov,  but 
Marcian  of  Heraclea  calls  him  &px''^<^ 
fifpirfirris,  a  term  which  would  imply 
more  scientlflo  acquaintance  with  prac- 
tical navigation  (^kpU.  ArUmidor.  §  2). 


HiB  work,  which  was  in  ten  bookB 
(Straboi  2.  o.)«  would  appear  to  haye 
been  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Marcian. 
It  is  also  referred  to  by  Agathemerus 
{Oeograph,  i.  §  7),  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  judge  whether  these  oita- 
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which  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Strabo,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  followed  by  Eratosthenes.  It  was 
evidently  not  confined  to  the  mere  description  of  the  cities  or 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  gave  the  distances  from 
one  to  the  other,  with  indications  of  their  relative  position  and 
bearings.^  Such  a  work  was  apparently  designed  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  navigator,  but  must  have  contributed  also 
materially  to  the  more  definite  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
seas  and  coasts  which  it  comprised :  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  it  became  one  of  the  principal  authorities  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Eratosthenes  indeed,  whose 
work  so  long  retained  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on 
geography,  is  said  to  have  made  such  extensive  use  of  the 
work  of  Timosthenes,  as  to  amount  to  direct  plagiarism.'  But 
£rom  the  total  loss  of  his  writings  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  great  geographer  of 
Cyrene  to  his  predecessor.  It  appears  certain  however  (so  far 
as  we  can  judge  firom  the  extant  citations)  that  the  treatise  of 
Timosthenes  was  confined  to  the  '^  Inner  Sea "  or  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  dependencies :  it  could  therefore  hardly  have 
added  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in 
point  of  extent,  however  much  it  may  have  contributed  to 
accuracy  of  details.  Stiabo  indeed  speaks  of  Timosthenes,  as 
well  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  as  showing  great  ignorance 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  western  regions  of  Europe  in  general : 
a  criticism  that  is  probably  well-founded,  though  Strabo  him- 
self (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  was  far  firom  possessing  as 
correct  ideas  as  he  himself  imagined,  concerning  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 


lions  by  late  authors  are  really  taken 
from  the  original  works,  or  oopied  at 
second  hand. 

>  Tbns  he  stated  that  Metagoniom 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  oppotite  to 
Massilia,  an  error  for  which  he  is  justly 
censured  by  Strabo  (zyii  3,  p.  827). 

'  Maroian  of  Heraolea  goes  so  fiir  as 
to  assert  that  Eratosthenes  transcribed 
the  whole  treatise  into  his  own  work, 
making  only  a  few  additions  {EpU, 


Artem,  §  8).  But  this  statement  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  much  more 
trustworthy  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
while  Eratosthenes  praised  the  week 
of  his  predecessor  above  all  others,  he 
differed  from  him  upon  many  points 
(hf  4waiv§t  fi^w  iictufos  fidXxara  tw  tX" 

xKuara.    Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92.) 

'  Marcian  also,  in  whoee  days   of 
course  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
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In  one  respect,  Timosthenes  (we  are  told)  made  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  his  predecessors — that  he  was  the  first  to  point 
ont  the  arrangement  of  different  conntries  according  to  the 
winds  that  blew  from  the  different  quarters,  or  as  we  should 
say,  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  so  doing  intro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  these  divisions  than  had  been 
before  in  use/  Thus  he  placed  the  Bactrians  in  the  extreme 
east  (Apeliotes),  the  Indians  in  the  south-east  (Eurus),  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  south-south-east  (Phoenix), 
the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt  in  the  south  (Notus),  the  Gara- 
mantes  above  the  Syrtis  in  the  south-south-west  (Leuconotus), 
the  western  Ethiopians  above  the  Mauri  in  the  south-west 
(Libs) ;  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  the  confines  of  Africa 
and  Europe  in  the  west  (Zephyrus),  Iberia  (Spain)  in  the 
north-west  (Argestes),  the  Kelts  in  the  north-north-west  (Thras- 
cias),  the  Scythians  above  Thrace  in  the  north  (Aparctias),  the 
Pontus,  Maeotis  and  Sarmatians  towards  the  north-north-east 
(Boreas),  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sacce  towards  the 
north-east  (Csecias)/ 


Section  2. — Progress  of  Discovery  in  Western  Europe. — 

Pytheas, — Timasus. 

§  1.  While  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  were  extending  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  east,  other 
causes  were  producing  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was 
the  information  possessed  by  the  Greek  geographers  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ephoms  and  the  coast-describer  Scylax,  concerning 
everything  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  although  we 


were  well  known,  oensuree  Timosthenes 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  conntriee  aronnd 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  from  thenoe 
to  the  Straits,  as  weU  as  of  the  southern 
ooast  from  Oarthage  to  the  Straits,  and 


expresses  his  surprise  that  Eratosthenes 
should  have  followed  him  so  implicitly 
(EpU.  Artem.  §  8). 

*  Note  E,  p.  610. 

*  Agathemerus,  c.  2,  §  6. 
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know  that  the  name  of  the  Cassiterides — ^as  islands  in  the 
western  sea,  from  whence  the  Phcenicians  brought  large 
supplies  of  tin — was  well  known  before  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
that  historian  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  definite  informal 
tion  concerning  them,*  and  the  Greek  writers  who  followed  him 
appear  to  have  been  equally  ignorant  in  this  respect 

But  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arriyed — ^the 
generation  following  the  death  of  Alexander — we  find  alto- 
gether new  names  and  new  geographical  notions  concerning 
the  western  regions  of  Europe,  which,  although  still  in  a  very 
vague  and  fluctuating  form,  had  acquired  a  hold  upon  the 
popular  belief,  and  undoubtedly  indicate  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  this  portion  of  the  world.  For  these  notions, 
and  for  the  first  introduction  into  the  domain  of  geographical 
science  of  some  leading  facts,  though  confused  and  distorted 
by  many  errors  and  fables,  the  Groeks  were  indebted  to  a  writer 
named  Pytheas,  a  native  of  Massilia. 

Though  the  discoveries,  or  alleged  discoveries,  of  Pytheas, 
were  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  ancient  writers,  and 
wero  fully  discussed  by  some  authors  still  extant,  no  definite 
statement  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  to  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  or  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  Even  as  to 
its  form  and  character  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,^ 
and  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  what  little  infonna- 


•  Heiodot  iii.  115.  See  Chapter  VI. 
p.  164. 

'  The  title  of  hiB  yrork  U  uncertain. 
The  ancient  anthors  cite  it  under 
yaiiotiB  names.  Mardan  of  Heradea 
claases  him  amongst  the  writers  who 
had  left  Off^nrXoi,  hut  it  is  dear  that 
he  uses  the  word  in  a  general  sense,  as 
he  indndes  Eratosthenes  in  the  same 
category.  The  Scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nins  Rbodins  (iv.  76n  dtes  it  as  rrjs 
Ttpioios,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  had  himself  seen  the  work.  An 
astionomical  writer  of  the  first  century 
B.O.  refers  to  his  authority,  iv  rou  irtpl 
rov  *{XKtayou ;  but  this  is  probably  only 


a  general  expression.  So  far  as  we  oaa 
gather,  it  seems  probable  that  Pytheas 
wrote  a  geographical  work,  in  the 
course  of  whidi  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  own  Toyages  and  explorations*  but 
described  other  countries  also,  from  the 
infonnation  that  he  had  ooUeoted. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  more  than  one  treatise  of  tiie  kind. 
The  original  work  may  probably  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  period.  Strabo 
evidently  knew  it  only  through  Eratos- 
thenes and  Polybius;  and  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  dtafcions  of  Pliny, 
and  later  Greek  writers,  are  in  like 
manner  all  made  at  second  hand. 
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tion  we  possess  concerning  it  is  derived  principally  from  the 
controTersial  notices  of  hostile  critics,  who  were  disposed  to 
decry  the  whole  production  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  With  regard 
to  his  date,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  not  only  before  Eratos- 
theneSy  who  relied  much  .  upon  his  authority,  but  before 
Dicsearchus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  died  about 
B.O.  285.^  He  may  therefore  probably  be  regarded  as  about 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

§  2.  According  to  Polybius,  Pytheas  had  given  an  account 
of  a  voyage  undertaken  by  himself,  in  which  he  had  not  only 
visited  the  island  of  Britain,  but  had  travelled  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  and  stated  it  to  be  more  than  40,000  stadia 
(4000  G.  miles)  in  circumference.®  Beyond  Britain  to  the 
north  lay  another  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Thule, 
and  he  stated  that  the  sea  in  these  parts  assumed  a  thick  and 
sluggish  character,  like  neither  Icmd  nor  sea,  but  resembling  in 
consistence  the  molluscous  animal,  or  jelly-fish,  called  ihepulmo 
marinuBy  or  sea-lung.  This  substance  he  had  himself  seen, 
but  the  other  phenomena  he  described  only  from  hearsay. 
Betuming  from  this  expedition  to  Britain,  he  visited  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  ocean,  from  Gadeira 
(Gades)  as  far  as  the  Tanais.^  The  whole  of  this  account  is 
rejected  by  Polybius  in  a  summary  manner,  and  he  elsewhere 
asserts  broadly  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from 
Narbo  in  Gaul  to  the  Tanai's  was  still  wholly  unknown,  and 
that  everything  which  was  related  concerning  it  was  mere 
fiction.^  Eratosthenes  was  more  cautious,  and  while  he  appears 
to  have  doubted  some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas,  he  gave 
credence  to  those  which  related  to  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
coast  of  Iberia  (Spain)  and  Gadeira.^    He  also  received  as  a 


'  Aoooxding  to  Strabo,  Polybius 
ceiunured  Eratoethenes  for  believing 
Pythea%  when  Dicsarchns  had  not 
done  BO  (Strab.  ii  p.  lOi).  It  appears 
also  from  Pliny  (xxxrii.  2,  §  36)  that 
TinuBUS,  who  Wrote  aboat  264  B.a,  had 
made  nse  of  the  work  of  Pytheas. 

•  Note  F,  p.  612. 


>  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  104. 

*  Polyb.  Hi.  88.  If  these  ezpressions 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have 
treated  the  existence  of  Britain  as 
equally  fabulous  with  that  of  Thule. 
But  this  is  scarcely  probable. 

'  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  2.  o. 
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fact  the  existence  of  Thule,  as  the  most  northern  land  known, 
a  yiew  which,  thongh  rejected  both  by  Polybins  and  Strabo, 
came  to  be  part  of  the  generally  received  system  of  ancient 
geographers. 

§  8.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  degree  of  credit  that 
can  be  attached  to  Pytheas,  we  labour  under  the  very  great 
disadyantage  that  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us,  while  the  few 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  most  disputed  points,  and  to  those  statements  that  were  con- 
troverted by  later  authors.  As  we  learn  from  Polybius  that 
Eratosthenes  relied  mainly  upon  Pytheas  for  the  account  of 
Iberia,  we  must  presume  that  the  latter  had  given  some 
account  of  his  voyage  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain,  and 
doubtless  that  of  Gaul  likewise.  Had  we  possessed  this  account 
we  should  have  been  far  better  able  to  judge  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  his  information,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
leffc  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  really  made  the  voyage  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  Strabo  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  the 
ignorance  of  Eratosthenes  concerning  Iberia  and  the  west  of 
Europe  in  general-/  but  his  censures  are  not  always  well- 
founded  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  statement  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  from  the  work  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  coasts  of  Gaul,  is  one  in  which  he  shows  himself 
better  informed  than  Strabo.  He  represented  the  land  of  the 
Ostimii— the  Osismii  of  later  authors* — who  inhabited  a  part 
of  Bretagne,  as  forming  a  great  promontory,  extending  far  out 
to  sea.*  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  attached  no  importance  to 
the  projection  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  thus  gave  an 
entirely  wrong  configuration  to  the  Gaulish  coast  adjoining 
the  ocean,  by  neglecting  one  of  its  most  essential  features. 


«  Strabo,  ii  1,  p.  93;  4,  p.  104. 

*  The  name  is  indeed  found  in  onr 
existing  text  of  Strabo  only  in  a  corrupt 
form ;  the  M SS.  giving  in  one  passage 
(i.  p.  S3)  'CiffriBimts  or  ^Qtmaiovs,  in 
another  Cp.  64)  *ficrrt<a/uy  W,  and  in  a 
third  Tifjiovs  (iv.  p.  195).    But  a  com- 


parison of  the  three,  which  aU  onques- 
tionably  refer  to  the  same  people, 
leaves  little  donbt  that  the  true  reading 
iSi  as  restored  by  Kramer,  'OotiaJovs 
(see  Kramer's  note  to  vol.  L  p.  97  of 
his  edition). 
•  Id.  14,  p.  64:  iv.4,p.  195. 
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Eratosthenes  followed  Fytheas,  and  his  map  of  this  part  of 
Europe  was  in  consequence  far  superior  to  that  of  Strabo. 

Pytheas  was  indeed  in  error  in  supposing  this  headland  to 
be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  extending  farther  west 
than  Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  but  errors  of  longitude  of  this 
kind  are  of  all  others  the  most  excusable.  He  was,  moreover, 
correctly  informed  that  there  were  several  islands  in  the  open 
sea,  west  of  this  promontory ;  one  of  which  was  named  Uxisama, 
and  lay  three  days'  voyage  from  the  mainland.^  Though  this 
distance  is  greatly  overstated,  as  in  many  similar  instances, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of 
the  Isles  of  XJshant. 

Another  passage,  which  is  unfortunately  not  very  intelli- 
gible in  its  present  form,  proves  at  least  that  Pytheas  spoke  of 
the  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  course  of 
navigation  that  it  was  desirable  to  pursue.' 

§  4.  With  regard  to  Britain  again  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
to  what  extent  Pytheas  professed  to  have  carried  his  personal 
explorations ; '  and  his  statement  of  its  dimensions  was  un- 
doubtedly exaggerated,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
supposed  by  some  ancient  writers.  He  was  also  in  error  (if  he 
is  correctly  reported  by  Strabo)  in  stating  that  the  promontory 


'  Id.  i  4,  p.  64. 

*  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Pytheas,  that  the 
voyage  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Spain  was  easier,  in  sailing  towards 
Gaul,  than  by  standing  out  towards 
the  open  Ocean  {rh  irpotrcufKruA  fifpii 
rUs  *lfifipias  €{nrapoi<&T€pa  uyai  wf^s  riju 
Kt\ru^y  fi  Korh  rhr  *CiKia»o¥  v\4otHn\ 
a  fact  which  Artemidorus  denied 
(Strab.  iii.  2,  §  11).  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  exact  sense  of  these  words 
is,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly translated  by  Groskord  to  mean 
that  the  voyage  from  west  to  east,  such 
as  a  navigator  would  make,  starting 
£rom  Gadefl  and  rounding  Gape  Finis- 
terre, was  more  favourable  than  in  the 
contrary  direction.  At  all  events  they 
certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  practicfJ 
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acquaintance  with  the  navigation  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 

*  The  expression  of  Polybius,  as  it 
appears  in  our  existing  text  of  Strabo 
(li.  p.  104),  is  ambiguous,  but  the 
emendation  of  ifjifiaShy  introduced  by 
the  recent  editors  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  Pytheas  chargeable  with  a 
monstrous  exaggeration  by  saying  that 
he  had  tmvellM  by  land  through  the 
whole  of  Britain,  a  statement  which 
cannot  fairly  be  forced  upon  him  wititi- 
out  better  authority.  Groskurd  ad- 
heres to  the  old  t^t;  and  translates 
ififiarhy  as  equivalent  to  iaov  ifAfiarhi 
^¥ ;  which  certainly  gives  the  reason- 
able meaning  of  the  passage.  Schweig- 
h'auser,  in  his  edition  of  Polybius 
(xxxiv.  5),  receives  these  words  into 
the  text,  on  the  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt. 

2  Q 
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of  Cantium  in  Britain  was  several  days'  voyage  from  the  coast 
of  Graul.^  In  respect  to  the  island  of  Thole — ^a  name  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  into  ancient  geography, 
where  it  eyer  after  maintained  its  place — ^his  account  was  eyi- 
dently  extremely  vague.  We  learn  only  that  he  stated  it  to 
be  situated  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain : '  but 
according  to  Strabo  he  said  nothing  of  whether  it  was  habitable 
or  not.  It  was  beyond  Thule  that  the  navigation  became  im- 
passable on  account  of  the  sea  assuming  a  thick  and  gelatinous 
consistency.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  modem  writers,  that  Pytheas  himself  professed 
to  have  visited  Thule :  indeed  the  expressions  of  our  extant 
authorities  would  rather  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.^  But 
this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  the  absence  of  the  original  work. 

On  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  formed  by  Pytheas 
(and  derived  from  him  by  Eratosthenes)  of  Britain  as  an 
island  of  vast  extent,  stretching  fax  away  to  the  north,  but 
having  another  island  called  Thule  still  farther  to  the  north,^ 
was  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo,  who  conceived 
Britain  as  stretching  lengthwise  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Graul, 
as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with  leme  (Ireland)  lying 
far  away  to  the  north  of  it.    It  must  be  observed,  moreoyer. 


^  StrabO)  L  4,  §8,  p.  68.   At  the  eame      any  approach  to  certainty ;  bnt  he  had 


time  he  was  the  first  writer  who  men- 
tioned the  name,  00  famjHRr  to  aU 
later  geographers. 

•  ll  4,  §5  p.  63;  Plin.  H.N.  n.  75, 
§187. 

'  The  only  ancient  writer,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  Pytheas  as  having 
vinUd  Thnle  is  the  astronomer  Gleo- 
medes,  in  citing  his  statament  con- 


probabiy  heard  irately  of  the  exist- 
ence of  some  considerable  island,  or 
groan  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
whetner  the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlands 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  npon  the  aUeged  distance 
of  six  days'  voyage  from  the  mainlaDd 
(see  the  case  of  Uxisama,  jnst  cited); 
and  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as 


cermng  the  astronomical  phenomena     belonging  to  the  groi^  of  the  British 
witnesaed  there  ;  and  he  introduces  it      IslanoB  (So^Xiir  ripf  fiopturrdnip  rAr 


with  a  vagne  ''ly  f  yvyovipai  ^ac\ 
nv$4ay^''  and  had  evidently  not  con- 
sulted the  original  work  (Cleomedes,  i. 
47,  ed.  Bake> 


Bp€TeantiK&w,  Strab.  ii  p.  114X  an  ex- 
pression which  would  at  once  exclude 
the  possibility  of  his  referring  to 
Iceland,  even  if  the  inherent  impn>- 


*  It  appears  to  me   impossible   to      bability  of  the  case  were  not  dedsive 
identify  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  with  1   against  this  supposition. 


SiCT.  2. 
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that  however  yagne  or  inaccarate  may  hare  been  his  desorip<* 
tion  of  Britain^  he  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  gaye  any  account  of  the  British  Islands  at  alL^  If  its 
existence  was  preyiously  known — and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Pytheas  claimed  to  be  its  discoverer — ^it  could  only  haye  been 
through  yague  reports  obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  from 
the  Gaulish  traders,  who  possibly,  eyen  at  this  period,  extended 
their  communications  from  one  sea  to  another.^  But  it  seems 
certain  that  Pytheas  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  his  coun- 
trymen any  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

§  5.  StiU  more  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  alleged  voyage  of 
Pytheas.^  The  statement  that  he  proceeded  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  TojnoAs  is  of  course  impossible  in 
fact,  though  it  would  not  appear  so  to  the  imperfect  geo- 
graphical ideas  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pytheas  might  as  readily 
have  taken  some  important  river  flowing  into  the  North  Sea  or 
the  Baltic  for  the  Tanais,  as  the  companions  of  Alexander 
mistook  the  laxartes  for  the  same  river.  Hence  some  modem 
writers  have  supposed  that  he  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Vistula :  others,  more  reasonably,  that  he  stopped  short  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.'    On  the  other  hand  the  expression  used 


*  The  Paeudo-Aristotelian  treatUie 
de  Mundo  (llcpl  K^o/iov),  in  which 
mention  is  found  of  **  the  two  Britiah 
iBlande**  (cu  Bpcr«u7^iica2  vri<roiy,  with 
the  addition  ot  their  names,  Albion 
and  leme,  is  undoubtedly  a  spurious 
production,  and  belongs  to  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
probably  even  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  era.  Tet  it  is  dted  both  by 
Forbiger  and  by  Dr.  Latham  (in  Dr. 
Smitlr  s  Dtd,  of  Oeography,  art  Bbzt- 
AxmcM  Iksuue),  as  if  Aristotle  himself 
were  acquainted  witii  the  names  of 
Albion  and  leme. 

*  The  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian 
Himiloo  was  undoubtedly  made  at  a 
much  earlier  period;  but  no  Greek 
author  shows  any  acquaintance  with 
his  authority. 


'  The  expresdons  of  Polybius,  as 
quoted  by  Stzabo  (ii.  p.  104),  have  be^i 
understood  by  some  modem  writers,  as 
if  Pytheas  had  made  ttoo  distinct 
voyages,  in  the  one  of  which  he  ex- 
plored Britain,  in  the  other  he  traced 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe  from 
Gades  to  the  Tanais.  But  this  seems 
most  improbable.  He  must  have 
already  visited  the  western  and  north- 
em  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Britain;  and  if,  after 
making  an  excursion  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  he  returned  &om 
thence  to  Gaul,  and  carried  on  his 
voyage  towards  the  east,  this  would 
sufficiently  coincide  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius. 

^  This  is  the  view  tajcen  by  Ukert 
(iom.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  SOT). 
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by  Polybius  that  he  followed  the  coast  ^'  as  far  as  the  Tanais 
may  be  employed  only  in  the  same  sense,  as  he  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards  says  that  the  north  of  Europe  extending 
**  from  the  Tanfids  to  Narbo  "  was  wholly  unknown  :*  where  he 
clearly  refers  to  the  northern  coast  opposite  to  each. 

Here  therefore  we  are  entirely  at  fault.  But  we  may  pro- 
bably connect  with  this  part  of  his  voyage  the  statement 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  of  the  account  he  gave  of  the  pro- 
duction of  amber :  ^'  According  to  Pytheas  (says  that  writer) 
the  GuttoneSy  a  German  nation,  dwelt  on  an  estuary  of  the 
Ocean,  of  the  name  of  Mentonomus,  extending  for  the  distance 
of  6000  stadia.  From  this  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  voyage 
was  an  island  called  Abalus,  on  which  in  the  spring  amber  was 
cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  was  a  kind  of  scum  produced  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  sea  (concreti  maris  purgamentum).  The 
inhabitants  used  it  instead  of  wood  for  their  fires,  and  sold  it 
to  their  neighbours  the  TeutonL  Timaeus  also  (he  adds)  gave 
credence  to  this  account,  but  called  the  island  Basilia.*'^ 

This  passage  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  if  it  proved  that 
Pytheas  had  himself  visited  the  land  where  the  amber  was 
found :  but  it  is  certain  not  only  that  it  asserts  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  that  it  points  in  reality  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Pytheas  may  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Guttones  (though 
even  this  is  not  stated  by  Pliny),  but  he  clearly  seems  to  speak 
of  the  island  of  Abalus  from  hearsay  only.  Had  he  visited 
any  of  the  regions  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber 
was  really  found,  he  would  hardly  have  been  told  that  it  came 
from  a  distant  island.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  explored  the 
coasts  of  Geftnany,  eastward  from  Britain,  he  would  doubtless 
have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  land  where  amber  was  pro- 
duced, and  might  have  been  readily  misled  by  some  such 
information  as  that  transmitted  to  us  in  his  name. 

It  is  certain  also  that  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  we  are  far 


•  Polyb.  /.  0,  >  PUn.  JT.  N.  xxxvii  2, 11,  §  55. 
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from  possessing  a  correct  report  of  the  statement  of  Pytheas : 
we  haye.  seen  in  repeated  instances  how  careless  that  author  is 
in  the  citation  of  his  authorities :  and  in  the  present  case  the 
words  '^  Guttonibus  Oermanue  genti "  render  it  almost  certain 
that  Pliny  is  not  quoting  the  expressions  of  Pytheas  himself, 
the  name  of  Germany  in  this  general  sense  being  certainly  of 
later  introduction,  and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans.' 

Supposing  however,  as  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  work 
of  Pytheas  did  contain  some  such  statement  concerning  the 
origin  of  amber  as  that  cited  by  Pliny,  we  are  left  wholly 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  locality  which  he  meant  to  designate. 
The  assumption  of  many  modern  writers  that  amber  is  found 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  is  certainly  an  error.  We 
shall  see  that  Boman  writers  at  a  later  period  speak  distinctly 
of  its  being  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands:  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  found  ill 
sujBScient  quantities  to  be  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig,  and  occasionally,  though 
more  sparingly,  on  that  of  Holstein  also.^ 

§  6.  It  must  be  added  that  Pytheas  was  the  first — so  far  as 
we  know — to  report  various  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  northern  regions,  which  were  undoubtedly 
correct ;  such  as  the  gradual  disappearance  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  as  one  advanced  towards  the  north,  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors  made  from  com  and  honey,  and  the  habit  of  threshing 
out  their  com  in  large  bams — instead  of  the  open  threshing- 


*  The  name  of  the  Germanf,  as  a 
tribe  or  nation,  was  indeed  known  to 
the  Greeks  not  long  after  this ;  as  we 
find  it  in  the  treatise  De  MircMibus, 
erroneously  asoribed  to  Aristotle  (§  168), 
bnt  belonging  in  reality  to  the  sno- 
oeeding  oentary.  Posidonins  also 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  it 
(ap.  AtheniBum,  !▼.  39,  p.  158).  But 
the  extension  of  the  name  as  a  geo- 
g^phical  term,  as  here  used  by  Pliny, 
was,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus, 
of  rc«ent    introduction   in    his   time 


(Tadt  Gferm,  c.  2). 

*  For  this  important  fact,  though 
already  indicated  by  Ukert,  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kedslob  (Thule:  die  Phdniciachen  Han^ 
del9wegen  naeh  dem  Norden,  Leipzig, 
1855,  pp.  26,  27).  Sir  6.  Lewis  and 
most  other  modem  writers  on  the  subject 
have  assumed  that  amb^  was  found 
otdy  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
existence  of  two  amber  re^ons  will  be 
found  to  explain  many  difficulties. 
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floors  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians — on  account  of  the  want  of 
sun  and  the  frequency  of  rain.^ 

On  the  whole  then,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  vague 
and  defective  character  of  our  information^  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Pytheas  really  made 
an  exploring  voyage  along  the  niorth-westem  coasts  of  Europe 
— setting  out  from  Gades,  and  proceeding  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe — from  which  he  brought  back  much 
valuable  information,  though  in  part  undoubtedly  founded  on 
mere  hearsay,  and  partaking  of  the  vague,  and  even  semi- 
fabulous  character,  which  such  reports  are  liable  to  assume. 
The  extravagant  pretensions  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
some  modem  writers  on  his  behalf,  contending  that  he  carried 
his  personal  explorations  as  far  as  the  Vistula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  or  even  Iceland,  on  the  other, 
have  tended  to  increase  the  air  of  fable  thrown  around  his 
voyage,  and  have  led  some  critics  in  very  recent  times  to 
follow  the  example  of  Polybius  and  Strabo,  and  reject  the 
whole  story  as  a  fiction.* 

§  7.  But  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  Pytheas,  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ploring voyager  and  discoverer — a  question  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  the  original 
narrative — ^there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  that  he  was  the  first  to  embody  in  his  work  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  information  concerning  the  north-west  of 
Europe.  That  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe,  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  had  been  a  mere  blank,  had  been  now 
partially  filled  up,  and  had  assumed  much  the  same  general 
aspect  as  it  was  destined  to  retain  till  after  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

In  one  respect  the  merit  of  Pytheas  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  ancient  writers,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  reject 


*  strabo,  iv.  5,  §  5.  •  Note  G.  p.  612. 
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his  testimony.  He  was  a  good  astronomer,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  day,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude,  and  observatioti  of  celestial  phenomena, 
at  the  places  he  visited.  Thus  in  the  first  place  he  determined 
the  latitude  of  Massilia,  his  native  city,  with  great  care,  and 
his  observation,  which  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus,  was  in 
reality  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth ;  though  re- 
jected without  reason  by  Strabo."  It  appears  also  that  he 
recorded  several  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which 
the  one  that  is  most  frequently  cited,  and  that  gave  rise  to 
the  most  controversy,  was  that  concerning  Thule.  In  this 
instance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  reporting  merely 
what  he  had  heard,  or  perhaps  only  what  he  inferred  from  the 
gradual  change  that  he  had  observed  as  he  himself  proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately  in  this  instance  the  reports  at  second-hand  in 
our  existing  authorities  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  now  to  determine  with  certainty  what  Pytheas  really 
stated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  he  conceived  Thule  as 
lying  under  what  we  now  call  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  parallel  of 
66^^  N.  latitude,  where  the  day  at  the  summer  solstice  is 
twenty-four  hours  in  length,  and  that  he  reported  this  as  a 
fact.'  The  phenomena  of  the  long  days  and  short  nights,  with 
continuous  daylight,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands,  would  really  be  remarkable  enough  to  give  rise  to  much 
exaggeration,  and  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  he  had  col- 
lected some  hearsay  statements  of  the  kind :  but  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Pytheas  had  himself  penetrated  to  these 
remote  regions.    Much  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 


*  We  shaU  hereafter  see  that  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  feU 
into  a  grave  error,  whioh  contributed 
greatly  to  distort  their  maps  of  Europe, 
by  adopting  the  statement  of  Hippar- 
chus that  Byzantium  and  Massilia  lay 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  But 
it  is  remarkable  tiiat  here  it  was  the 


position  of  Byssantium  that  was  erro- 
neously given  by  Hipparchus,  while 
that  of  Massilia,  which  he  fixed  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas  (who  had  himself 
made  observation  with  the  gnomon), 
was  almost  exactly  correct  (Strab.  ii.  5, 
p.  115). 
^  Note  H,  p.  613. 
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had  visited  Iceland,  where  he  cotdd  himself  have  really  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon.  But  he  was  undoubtedly  correct  in 
asserting  that  Thule,  which  he  placed  six  days'  voyage  north 
of  Britain,  lay  far  to  the  northward  of  the  lands  on  the  Borys^ 
thenes,  in  the  interior  of  Scythia,  which  were  regarded  by 
many  of  the  Greeks  as  the  most  northern  region  of  Europe. 
In  this  conclusion  he  was  followed  both  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Hipparchus,  though  Strabo  rejected  it  with  undeserved  con- 
tempt On  another  point  also  Pytheas  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  Greeks  more  definite  and  correct  notions. 
This  was  with  regard  to  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  concerning 
which  he  reported  that  they  increased  as  the  moon  became 
full,  and  diminished  as  she  waned.^  Though  of  course  this 
statement  is  not  accurate,  it  not  only  shows  a  clear  perception 
of  the  main  fact  that  the  tides  were  produced  and  regulated 
by  the  moon,  but  an  acquaintance  with  their  periodical  fluc- 
tuations, in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  that  luminary.' 

§  8.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found  in  connection 
with  Pytheas  and  his  voyage  of  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands, 
from  which  the  Fhoenicians  continued  to  draw  their  principal 
supplies  of  that  valuable  metal — the  discovery  or  exploration 
of  which  would  seem  to  have  naturally  formed  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  voyage.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  we  find  in  the  time  of  Posidonius  that  Meissilia  had 
opened  a  regular  trade  with  these  islands,  and  their  tin  was 
brought  overland  to  that  city  from  the  western  ports  of  Gaul.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  period  Massilia,  which 
had  long  been  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  extending 
its  trade  in  all  directions  through  Gaul,  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  both  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  The  prospect 
of  competing  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  lucrative  trade  in 
tin  would  naturally  offer  special  attractions ;  as  did  that  for 


•  Plataroh,  de  PlaeU.  PhUowph.  iii. 
17. 

*  Plutaroh,  however,  appears  to  have 
misunderstood  what  he  was  reporting, 


* 

and  to  have  confounded  these  fluctua- 
tions with  the  daily  vaziationB  of  the 
tides. 

'  Posidon.  ap.  8trab.  iii.  2,  p.  147. 
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amber  with  the  North  Sea.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  Greeks  of  Massilia  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  position 
of  the  lands  from  which  these  yaluable  commodities  were 
brought :  but  they  had  doubtless  obtained  vague  information 
concerning  them  from  the  native  traders,  and  these  would 
stimulate  them  to  farther  inquiries,  and  explorations  on  their 
own  account.  This  would  account  for  the  extension  of  their 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  direction,  and  may  have  been 
the  cause  that  induced  Pytheas  to  undertake  a  voyage  from 
Gades  to  Britain  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

§  9.  Another  writer,  who  appears  to  have  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  extension  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe,  was  TiM^us, 
a  native  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,^  who  wrote  an  elaborate 
historical  work,  in  which  he  treated  very  fully  of  the  founda- 
tion and  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
a  subject  that  naturally  led  him  to  treat  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  them. 
Thus  we  find  from  existing  fragments  that  he  gave  some 
account  of  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  the  Bomans,^  and  the 
Carthaginians,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  islands  in  this  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Gymnesian 
Islands,  known  to  the  Bomans  as  the  Balearic.  He  is  severely 
censured  by  Folybius  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his  geographical 
statements,  and  especially  for  his  ignorance  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  different  countries  that  he  described  ;^  but 
he  himself  boasted  of  the  great  pains  and  labour  he  had  in- 
curred in  coUecting  information  concerning  the  manners  and 


'  The  exact  age  of  Timieiis  cannot 
be  detennined,  neither  the  date  of  hia 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death  being  accu- 
rately known  ;  bnt  his  great  historical 
work  (of  which  that  of  Polybius  was  in 
Bome  BeoBe  a  continnation)  ended  with 
the  yeas  B.a  265  (Polyb.  i  5).    As  he  . 

lived  to  the  age  of  96  he  probably  sur-      Ant.  Bum.  L  74). 
Tived  its  completion  by  many  years ;  *  Polyb.  xiL  3,  4. 

but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  the 


most  material. 

'  TinuBus  was  the  earliest  author 
who  assigned  a  date  for  the  foundation 
of  Borne,  which  he  regarded  as  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Oarthage,  and 
placed  it  3S  years  before  the  First 
Olympiad,  or  B.a  SIO  (Dionys.  Halic. 
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customs  of  the  Ligurians,  Celts,  and  Iberians  f  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  had  this  part  of  his  work  been  preserved,  we 
should  have  found  in  it  many  curious  and  yaluable  notices. 
Of  geographical  observations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
we  find  very  few  cited,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timseus  paid 
much  less  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  subject  than  his 
predecessor  Ephorus  had  done.*  The  only  example  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  of  his  attempts  at  the  explanation  of 
physical  phenomena  i^  singularly  unfortunate.  We  are  told 
that  he  accounted  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean,  by  supposing  the  water  to  be  driven  back  by  the  flood- 
ing of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  from  the  mountains  of 
Gaul,  and  to  return  as  these  subsided.^  Such  an  explanation 
shows  an  entire  want  of  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  It  is  curious  only  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks  were  already  familiar  with  the  fact  of  great  rivers 
(the  Garonne  and  the  Loire)  flowing  through  Gaul  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Timseus  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  concerning 
the  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Europe,  chiefly  from  Pytheas :  he  followed  that  writer  in 
regard  to  the  land  from  whence  amber  was  brought,  though 
he  caUed  the  island  Basilia,  which  was  named  by  Pytheas 
Abalus.^    But  the  most  curious  notice  that  is  preserved  to 


*  Id.  zii.  28  a.  If,  however,  theee 
researohes  were  in  any  degree  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  they  most  have 
been  made  at  an  early  period  of  his 
lite,  as  he  himself  stated  m  his  history 
that  he  had  resided  at  Athens  nearly 
fifty  years  without  once  quitting  it 
(Ibid.  25  d). 

*  His  views  on  two  points,  however, 
which  are  regarded  as  erroneous  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  2,  p.  654}— that  Sardinia 
was  larger  than  Sicily,  and  that  the 
chief  of  the  two  Gymnesian  or  Balearic 
Islands  (Maioroa)  was  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  after 
Lesbos — were  far  from  meriting  the 
reprobation  of  the  geographer.     Sar- 


dinia is  in  &ct,  according  to  the  oom- 
nutation  of  Captain  Smyth,  sli^tly 
larger  than  Sicily,  while  Majorca  is  not 
only  entitled  to  rank  next  after  Lesbos, 
but  is  considerably  luiger  than  that 
island,  though  not  usu^ly  comprised 
bv  ancient  writers  among  the  seven 
chief  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
(see  note  on  Scylax).  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Timieus  w|ts  certainlv  better 
informed  than  most  of  the  Greeks. 

'  TimAus,  Fr.  36.  Plutaich  de 
PlacU.  Philotoph.  p.  901. 

•  Plin.  H.  N,  XMvii.  11,  §  36.  In 
another  passage,  however  (iv.  27,  §  94), 
Pliny  cites  Timseus  as  calling  the 
island  Baunmia,  and  placing  it  in  the 
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113  from  this  part  of  his  work  is  the  statement  that  tin  was 
brought  from  an  island  named  Mictis,  which  was  distant  six 
days'  voyage  from  Britain,  to  which  the  Britons  navigated  in 
vessels  of  wicker-work  covered  with  leather.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  first  mention  of  the  Cornish 
tin-trade,  in  connection  with  Britain,  and  that  the  island  of 
Mictis  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Diodorus  Ictis,  which  he 
describes  as  the  chief  emporium  to  which  the  British  tin  was 
brought  for  exportation.^ 

§  10.  Independently  of  any  professed  geographical  treatises^ 
it  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Greeks  had  acquired  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Liguria,  as  well  as  with  Italy  and  the  Italian 
islands,  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  possessed  a 
century  before.  This  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  incidental 
notices  of  the  productions  of  those  countries  and  of  natural 
phenomena  observed  there,  which  we  find  in  Theophrastus, 
who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  b.o., 
and  still  more  in  the  treatise  **  On  Wonders,"  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  but  really  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  same 
century.  Thus  we  find  in  Theophrastus  mention  of  several 
plants  and  trees  as  flourishing  in  Tyrrhenia,  Latium,  &c. :  a 
special  notice  of  the  extensive  forests  of  Corsica,  the  pine- 
trees  in  which  were  said  to  exceed  all  others  in  size : '  a  curious 
and  accurate  description  of  the  promontory  of  Circseum  or 
Monte  Cireello;^   an  account  of  certain  kinds  of  sea-weed 


Oeean  to  the  north  of  Soythia,  at  a 
day's  YO^^e  from  the  mainland.  There 
can  be  httle  doubt  that  both  statements 
refer  to  the  same  stoiy,  bat  whether  the 
error  rests  with  Timaaos  or  with  Pliny 
we  are  unable  to  decide. 

*  Unfortunately  this  notice  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Pliny  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  His 
words  are:  ^Timseus  historicus  a 
Britannia  inirornu  sex  dierum  navi- 
gatione  abesse  dicit  insulam  Mictim,  in 
qua  candidum  plumbum  proTeniat.  Ad 
eam  Britannos  vitiUbus  navigiis  corio 


ciroumsutis  navigare  "  (PUn.  H.  N.  iv. 
16,  §  104).  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  sense  we  are  to  attach  to  the 
word  **  introrsus/'  upon  which  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  whole  passage,  in  a 
geographical  sense,  depends.  But  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  we  have  hero 
the  flTst  obscure  intimation  of  the  story 
which  we  find  deyeloped  in  a  more 
complete  form  in  Diodoros. 

»  Diodor.  v.  22. 

«  Hut.  Plant  V.  8,  §§  1,  2. 

»  Ibid.  §  3. 
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which  grew  in  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles ;  ^  and 
the  fiact  that  native  cinnabar  was  found  in  the  interior  of  Spain.' 

The  notices  preserved  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  treatise 
'^  De  Mirabilibus  "  are  unfortunately  mixed  up,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  work,  with  much  of 
fable ;  and  its  date  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  uncertainty, 
but  it  contains  some  notices  of  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  statement  that  the  Ister  rose  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest — a  name  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time.* 
At  the  same  time  the  author  repeats  the  popular  notion  that 
one  arm  of  that  river  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  other 
into  the  Euxine.  He  placed  also  the  Electrides  or  Amber 
Islands,  in  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic,  but  connected 
them  with  the  Eridanus,  which  he  undoubtedly  supposed  to  be 
the  PoJ  He  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  mentions  the 
iron  mines  of  ^thalia  (Elba),  though  these  had  doubtless  been 
worked  by  the  Tyrrhenians  long  before;^  and  has  a  very 
curious  notice  of  certain  vaulted  buildings  or  Tholi,  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  probably  refers  to  the  singular 
edifices  called  Nuraghe  still  found  in  that  island.^ 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  name  of  the  Bhenus  or  Rhine 
had  reached  his  ears,  and  was  mentioned  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ister,  as  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  north. 
Both  of  them,  he  adds,  were  navigable  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  were  frozen  hard,  so  that  you  might  ride  across  thenu 
Equally  interesting  is  it  that  he  describes  the  Bhine  as  flowing 
by  the  land  of  the  Germans  (Tepfiavov^),  as  the  Danube  did  by 
that  of  the  PsBonians.^  This  is  the  first  mention  that  is  found 
in  any  ancient  author  of  the  name  of  Germans.' 


*  Ibid.  iv.  6,  §4;  7,§1. 

*  De  Lapid,  o.  8,  §  58. 

«  Mirab.  AuscuU.  §  105.  Aristotle 
himBelf  iMeteorologica,  i  IS,  §  19) 
deBciibes  the  Ister  aa  rising  in  the 
I^rrenees.  '  Ibid.  §  81. 

*  Ibid.  §  93.  •  Ibid.  §  100. 

>  Ibid.  §  168.  The  Peeonians  here 
meant  are  clearly  the  some  people  with 


the  Pannonians  of  later  ^rriterB.  The 
oonfufiion  between  the  two  names  is 
found  in  Greek  anthers  of  much  later 
date. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  passage 
should  have  been  overlocdced  by  Ukert 
in  his  elaborate  in¥estigation  of  the 
origin  and  introduction  of  the  name 
(^Cfeograpkief  vol.  iti.  pt.  1,  p.  71). 
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§  11.  We  are  indebted  to  this  compiler  also  for  two  inter- 
esting notices  concerning  the  little  known  regions  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  one  relates  that  the  Phoenicians 
who  dwelt  at  Gradeira,  having  sailed  for  four  days  with  an  east 
windy  discoyered  some  banks,  dry  at  low  water  and  covered 
with  quantities  of  sea^weed,  where  they  found  vast  quantities 
of  tunny  fish  of  such  superior  quality  that,  when  salted  or 
pickled,  they  were  carried  to  Carthage  and  retained  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  own  exclusive  use.'  The  other  refers 
to  the  discovery  in  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars,  at  a  distance  of 
several  days'  voyage,  of  an  island  of  considerable  extent, 
uninhabited,  but  abounding  in  timber  of  all  kinds,  possessing 
navigable  rivers,  and  admirably  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  £ruits. 
It  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  partially 
colonized,  but  subsequently  abandoned  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  intercourse  with  it  prohibited,  for  fear  that  it 
shoidd  attract  too  great  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mother  country.^  This  account  agrees  so  closely  with 
that  of  Diodorus^  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  both 
taken  from  Timseus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this,  the 
earliest  notice  that  is  preserved  to  us  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  West — which  we  shall  find  reappear  in  so  many  forms — 
one  island  only  is  spoken  of,  and  that  is  described  in  a  manner 
that  leads  us  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Madeira.* 

§  12.  Various  causes  must  have  no  doubt  contributed  at 
this  period  to  awaken  increased  interest  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  sudden  inroads 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  not  only  overrun  the  northern  provinces 


•  Ibid.  §  ise. 

«  Ibid.  §  84. 

*  Lib.  ▼.  0. 19,  20.  Diodorns,  how- 
eyer,  repreflenta  the  island  as  inhabited 
and  even  abounding  in  splendid  build- 
ingsl  His  whole  acooont  is  indeed 
much  more  highly  coloured  and  exag- 
gerated than  that  of  our  author.  ^ 

*  The  abundance  of  wood,  presenting      not  probable  enough, 
■o  striking  a  contrast  to  eyes  accus- 


tomed to  the  barren  shores  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  is  characteristic  of  Madeira, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  madera  being  Portuguese 
for  timber.  The  existence  of  navigdUe 
rivers  is  of  course  an  exaggeration,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  nothing  in 
the  account  given  by  our  author  that  is 
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bordering  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but  had  for  a  time 
overthrown  the  Macedonian  monarchy  itself,  and  then  crossing 
over  into  Asia  rendered  themselves  equally  formidable  to 
the  Greek  rulers  of  Asia  Minor,  would  naturally  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  original  abodes,  as  well 
as  to  the  national  characteristics,  of  these  formidable  invaders. 
At  the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spedn  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country,  at  all  events  of  its  eastern  portions, 
and  though  this  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  transmitted 
to  the  Greeks,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  increased 
freedom  of  intercourse  among  all  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean*  In  addition  to  Alexandria,  Bhodes  had 
assumed  a  prominent  place  among  the  trading  communities 
of  Greece,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  period  to  enjoy 
the  highest  wealth  and  prosperity.'  Byzfmtium  also,  from  its 
position,  commanded  all  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  Syra- 
cuse was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  under  the  mild  imd 
beneficent  rule  of  Hieron  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  unwonted 
tranquillity,  during  which  it  rose  to  the  greatest  opulence. 
Carthage,  though  declining  in  power  after  the  First  Punic  War, 
still  retained  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  appears  to  have 
held  more  communication  with  the  Greeks  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  though  the  latter  were  still  jealously  excluded  from 
the  trade  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  continued  to 
be  centred  exclusively  at  G«des. 


'  Diodor.  xx.  81 ;  Polyb.  iv.  47.  Lx 
B.O.  219  the  Bhodians  were  oompeUed 
to  engage  in  war  with  the  Byzantines, 


by  the  complaints  of  the  other  trading 
cities,  di^  rh  ioKtiy  atrrohs  vpa^rrAna. 
Tw  Kork  OdXarreof.    Polyb.  2.  e. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  578. 

MTOS   HOBMUS. 

The  position  of  M  jos  Hormns  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
donbt.  It  was  placed  by  Wilkinson  and  Wellsted  at  Aba  Schar, 
in  latitude  27°  24',  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 
But  Dr.  C.  Muller  has  shown  that  it  was  in  all  probability  situated 
at  Baa  Abu  Somer,  about  half  a  degree  farther  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  a  good  port  with  three  small  islands,  aud  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  remarkable  mountain,  conspicuous  by  its  red 
colour,  thus  answering  precisely  to  the  Scarlet  Mouutain  (opos 
/uXru8cs)  placed  by  Agatharchides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Myos 
Hormus.  (Agatharchid.  §  81,  ed.  Miiller.)  In  this  case  the  ruins 
visible  at  Abu  Schar  probably  mark  the  site  of  Philotera,  which  is 
placed  by  Artemidorus  to  the  north  of  Myos  Hormus,  though 
Ptolemy  places  it  farther  south,  having  apparently  transposed  the 
two  positions.  (See  0.  MUller's  elaborate  note  on  Agatharchides, 
L  c.)  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  {Le  Nard 
de  tAfiriqvte,  pp.  255-258). 


NOTE  B,  p.  578. 

AFBIOAN  ELEPHANTS. 


It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  day  the  African  elephant  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  untameable,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
more  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Abyssinians,  during  the  late  war, 
than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  elephants  that  accom- 
panied the  English  army  were  trained  to  perfect  obedience.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  not  only  were  the  Ptolemies  able  to  train  the 
elephants  of  Ethiopia  for  purposes  both  of  war  and  parade,  but 
their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
employed  elephants  in  Sicily  as  early  as  the  First  Punic  War, 
before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    All  the  elephants  used 
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by  tbem,  including  those  carried  by  Hannibal  into  Italy,  were  tin- 
donbtedly  of  African  origin.  The  elephants  also  which  are  repre- 
sented on  Boman  coins  and  monuments  belong  in  all  cases  to  the 
African  and  not  the  Indian  variety:  the  very  large  size  of  the 
ears  constituting  a  criterion  by  which  they  are  easily  recognized. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Adnlis,  erected  in  tiie  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  distinctly  ascribes  to  his  father  Philadelphns 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  procure  Ethiopian  elephants  and 
train  them  to  service  in  war.  A  large  number  of  these  aooom- 
panied  the  army  of  Euergetes  when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Aaia 
and  overran  the  dominions  of  Seleucus  II.  (Hon.  Adulit.  ap. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iiL  p.  382.)  The  statement  of  Agatharchidee 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  was  the  first  to  train  elephants  for  war, 
which  justly  excited  the  surprise  of  Photius,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  apply  only  to  African  elephants,  and  as  thus  understood,  whb 
strictly  correct.    (Agatharchides  ap.  Phot.  p.  717.) 


NOTE  0,  p.  579. 

LAND  OF  CINNAMON. 


There  is  no  doubt  not  only  that  the  Begio  Ginnamomifera 
(rf  KiwafjL<a/jt6<l>opo{)  of  the  ancients  was  the  tract  of  Northern  Africa 
extending  to  Cape  Ouardafui,  bnt  that  it  was  from  thence  tbat 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  derived  their  principal,  if 
not  their  sole,  supply  of  that  valuable  spice.  The  geographical 
term  is  first  found  in  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  pp.  63,  72,  &fx) 
who  appears  to  have  applied  it  to  the  whole  coast  extending  from 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  find  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsdan  Sea  enume- 
rating cassia — a  term  which  was  usually  applied  to  cinnamon — 
among  the  productions  exported  from  all  the  ports  along  this  line 
of  coast,  from  Malao  (Berbera)  to  Cape  Guardafni,  or  the  Promon- 
tory of  Spices  (Aromatum  Promontorium),  as  it  was  called  by  all 
later  writers,  evidently  from  this  very  circumstance.  {Periplns 
Mar.  Erythr.  §§  8-12.) 

But  while  no  difficulty  arises  on  the  geographical  point,  there 
has  been  much  question  raised  as  to  the  ancients  having  really 
derived  their  cinnamon  from  thence.  In  modem  times  cinnamon 
is  almost  exclusively  procured  from  Ceylon,  or  from  regions  still 
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farther  to  the  east  and  Btill  more  unknown  to  the  ancient  tniders, 
China  and  Java.  Nor  is  it  now  known  to  exist  in  the  part  of 
Africa  from  whence  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  procured  it :  thongh 
that  region  still  abonnds  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  it  was  only  brought 
by  sea  to  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Guardafui,  and 
thence  imported  by  the  Arabian  and  Qreek  merchants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indian  merchandise  was  from'  Aden  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Sabaaa. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers  however  is  too  distinct 
and  precise  to  be  thus  set  aside :  and  Mr.  Cooley  has  moreover 
shown  that  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon  dates  from  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  same  view  is  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care.  It  is 
certain  that  no  ancient  writer  alludes  to  cinnamon  being  brought 
from  thence  or  from  the  adjoining  coasts  of  India,  even  after  the 
direct  trade  was  opened  with  those  countries.  It  seems  therefore 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  cinnamon  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans — which  was  probably  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 
Ceylon — was  really  brought  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Africa, 
the  land  of  the  Som&li,  a  tract  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
where  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cinnamon  may  still  be  found 
vrild. 

(See  Mr.  Cooley's  paper  on  the  Begio  CinTianumifera  of  the  Ancients^ 
in  the  Journal  of  Oeogr,  80c,  vol.  xix.  and  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceyhn, 
vol.  i.  p.  699-604.*) 


NOTE  D,  p.  586. 

MONUMENT   OP  ADULIS. 


It  is  now  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Monument  of  Adulis, 
for  our  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  monk  of  the 
sixth  century,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  consisted  in  fact  of  two 
separate  portions,  the  inscriptions  on  which  were  copied  by  the 
traveller,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  same  record.  The 
former  part  belonged  to  a  stela  or  p3rramid  set  up  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  recounting  the  exploits  of  that  monarch, 

*  The  same  view  had  heen  already  urged  hy  Dr.  Vinoent,  vol.  11.  p.  512. 
VOL.  I.  2  R 
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especially  bis  invasion  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  in  which  he  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  or  at  least  reduced  to 
submission  the  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Fersis,  Media,  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  as  £u:  as  Bactriana ;  biit  containing  no  allusion  io 
any  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  incidental  notice  already 
alluded  to,  of  his  having  made  use  of  Ethiopian  elephants.  The 
second  part,  which  is  of  much  later  date,  recounts  the  exploits  of 
an  Ethiopian  king  oi  Axum  in  Abyssinia,  who  appears  to  have 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
even  carried  his  arms  across  the  Bed  Sea  into  Arabia.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two,  which  had  misled  even 
]>r.  Vincent  and  XJkert,  was  first  cleared  up  by  the  English  tra- 
veller Mr.  Salt.  (A  full  account  of  the  monument  and  its  inscrip- 
tions will  be  found  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  InaeripL  QrcBcarum^  torn.  iii. 
p.  508  and  foil.)  See  also  St.  Martin,  Le  Nord  de  VAfrique^  p.  224. 
Clinton  {F.  H,  vol.  iii.  p.  382  note)  has  given  the  first  part  of  the 
inscription  relating  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  has  erroneously 
added  as  referring  to  the  same  monarch  the  oondubion  «which 
belongs  to  the  Axumite  king. 


NOTE  E,  p.  589. 

THE  WINDS  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GBEEKS. 

The  number  of  divisions  thus  established  by  Timosthenes  was 
twelve  in  all :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  number  generally 
recognized  among  the  later  Greek  geographers.  No  trace  is  found 
of  a  subdivision  into  sixteen  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of 
modem  navigators  and  gec^raphers.  But  the  statement  of  Aga- 
themerus  that  Timosthenes  distinguished  twelve  winds,  by  inserting 
four  additional  ones  between  those  previously  known  and  admitted, 
is  certainly  not  correct.  Aristotle,  in  his  M^eorologiea  (iL  6), 
distinctly  enumerates  twelve  winds,  and  the  quarters  from  which 
they  blow ;  and  though  his  list  differs  slightly  from  that  ascribed 
to  Timosthenes,  this  arises  only  from  the  variations  of  names,  many 
of  which  were  of  local  attribution.  His  enumeration  is  as  follows. 
The  west  wind,  Zephyrus,  blew  from  the  equinoctial  setting :  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  east  wind,  Apeliotes,  from  the  equinoctial 
rising.  The  north  wind,  called  Boreas  and  Aparctias,  blew  from 
the  north,  the  region  of  the  Great  Bear  (Arctos).    Opposite  to  this 
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was  the  south  wind,  Notns.  The  Csdcias  blew  from  the  summer 
rising  (north-east),  and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Lips,  from  the 
winter  setting.  The  Enrus  blew  from  the  winter  rising  (south- 
east), and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Argestes  (north-west)  known 
also  as  Olympias  and  Soiron.  These  therefore  formed  four  pairs 
respectively  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  besides  these  there  were 
others  which  were  not  so  precisely  opposite:  these  were  the 
Thrascias,  intermediate  between  the  Argestes  and  the  Boreas :  the 
Meses,  intermediate  between  the  Boreas  and  CsBcias ;  the  Phoenix, 
between  the  Eurus  and  Notus ;  the  Libonotus  in  the  corresponding 
position,  between  the  Lips  and  Notus,  is  not  mentioned,  the  name 
being  apparently  not  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  his  day. 

But  though  this  amount  of  subdivision  was  recognized  by  the 
more  scientific  wiiters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eight  winds 
only  were  popularly  known.  This  is  the  number  found  on  the 
monument  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
where  their  names  are  thus  given:  Boreas,  Caecias,  Apeliotes, 
Eums,  Notus,  Lips,  2iephyrns,  and  Sciron.^ 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  ancients,  even  the  geographers, 
made  no  attempt  to  divide  the  circle  of  the  heavens  into  regular 
portions  corresponding  with  our  quarters  (N.E.,  S.W.,  &c.),  inde- 
pendent of  the  winds.  The  only  mode  in  use  to  designate  these 
points  of  the  compass  (as  we  call  them)  was  by  reference  to  the 
summer  and  winter  changes  in  the  place  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun :  as  is  done  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  cited,  and 
by  Strabo  throughout  his  work.  Of  course  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion was  inaccurate,  and  had  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  ought 
in  strictness  to  vary  with  the  latitude  of  each  place :  as  for  instance 
between  Athens  and  Alexandria.  But  no  such  accuracy  was  ob- 
served in  practice :  and  the  expressions  of  *'  the  winter  sunrise  "  or 
**  the  winter  sunset  ^  would  be  used  generally  as  equivalent  to 
south-east  and  south-west  respectively.  At  the  same  time  most 
scientific  observers  would  be  aware  that  there  was  a  greater  in- 
terval between  these  points  and  the  four  cardinal  points,  on  the 
one  side  than  the  other ;  and  hence  arose  the  intercalation  both  by 
Timosthenes  and  Aristotle  of  four  such  points,  without  the  four 
corresponding  ones  introduced  in  our  modem  division. 


*  ThiB  monument,  more  correctly  termed  the  Horologinm  of  Andronioiu 
Oyrrhestes,  belongs  probably  to  the  second  century,  b.c. 

2  B  2 
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It  will  be  Been  that  where  the  whole  cirde  is  thus  divided  into 
twelve  regions  instead  of  sixteen,  none  of  the  points,  except  the 
four  cardinal  ones,  can  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  our  modem 
divisions.  Hence  the  use  of  the  terms  North-north-East,  South- 
south- West,  &o.,  in  the  translation  of  the  passage  from  Timosthenes 
is  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  has  been  adopted  merely  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 


NOTE  F,  p.  591. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  BBITAIN. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Diodorus,  writing  after  CaBsar  had 
given  so  much  more  information  concerning  Britain,  and  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  its  true  dimensions,  should  return  nearly  to 
the  statement  of  Pytheas,  though  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy, 
which  was  evidently  founded  on  no  real  authority.  He  makes  the 
whole  circumference  42,500  stadia,  the  three  sides  being  respec- 
tively 7500,  15,000  and  20,000  in  extent.  (Diodor.  v.  21.)  But  he 
correctly  calls  the  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  the  thorteat  side  of  the 
triangle :  while  Strabo,  who  had  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  Britain,  makes  its  side  opposite  to  Gaul, 
which  does  not  exceed  (he  says)  4400  stadia,  the  greatest  length 
of  the  island.    (Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  1,  p.  199.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  Diodoms 
ibllowed  TimsBUs. 


NOTE  G,  p.  598. 

SIB  a.  LEWIS  ON  CBEDIBILITY   OF  PYTHEAS. 

This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  (inserted  in  his 
Historical  Survey  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  chap,  viii.)  has  treated  Pytheas 
with  the  same  contempt  as  Polybius  did,  without  adverting  to  the 
points  in  which  our  present  fall  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  has  shown  that  Pytheas  was  right,  and  Polybius  and 
Strabo  were  wrong.  That  Pytheas  did  not  really  visit  Thule  may 
be  readily  admitted,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  really  advanced 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Germany  farther  than  the  Mbe.    Even 
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at  a  much  later  period  we  find  the  Boman  fleet  that  first  penetrated 
to  the  month  of  that  river  claiming  to  have  reached  the  confines  of 
the  known  world  (Man.  Anc^rofa,  p.  34.)  Bnt  this  is  no  reason  for 
disbelieving  altogether  the  fact  of  his  having  personally  explored 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe  that 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  chapter  of  Sir  G.  Lewis  just  referred  to,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  voyage  of  Fytheas  and  of  his  geographical  information 
is  fully  discussed  by  Gossellin  in  his  Becherches  mr  la  OSogrofpJUe 
des  Andena  (vol.  iv.  p.  168-179),  by  Ukert  (Oeographie  der  (hieehen 
und  Bamer,  voL  i.  pt.  2.  p.  298-309 ;  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  6,  §  6) :  and 
in  the  article  Pttheas  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Beferences  are 
given  by  Ukert  to  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject.  See  also 
Bedslob's  Thulej  cited  in  note  to  p.  597. 


NOTE  H,  p.  599. 

ASTRONOMIOAL  PHENOMENA  AT  THULB. 

This  is  the  distinct  statement  of  Pliny  in  one  passage  (iv.  16, 
§  104),  ''  Ultima  omnium  quse  memorantur  [insularum]  Thule,  in 
qua  Bohtitio  nullas  esse  nodes  indicavimus,  caneri  signum  sole 
transeunte,  nullosque  contra  per  brumam  dies."  But  he  adds: 
**  Hoc  quidam  senis  mensibus  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur  "  :  and  in 
the  previous  passage  to  which  he  here  refers  (ii.  75,  §  187)  he  him- 
self cites  Fy  theas  as  having  stated  that  this — the  continuous  day 
for  six  months,  and  continuous  night  for  the  other  six — was  what 
actually  occurred  at  Thule.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Py  theas 
had  made  the  more  correct  and  i*ational  statement,  and  had  been 
misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  other 
supposition. 

In  another  passage  Strabo  refers  to  him  as  having  placed  Thule, 
which  he  calls  "  the  most  northern  of  the  British  Islands,"  in  a 
latitude  where  the  arctic  circle  coincided  with  that  of  the  summer 
tropic — a  distinct  astronomical  statement  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent, in  the  language  of  modem  geographers,  to  saying  that  it  was 
situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Strabo,  IL  5,  §  8,  p.  114.)  This 
is  of  course  incorrect,  if  we  suppose  Thtde  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  British  Islands,  so  as  to  represent  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands  (even  the  latter  group  extending  only  to  60°  50'  N.  lat.),  but 
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by  no  means  so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by 
Strabo  and  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  tme  position  of  these 
northern  countries.  It  is  one  also  to  which  Pyiheas  wonld  have 
been  easily  led,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  picked  up  his  infor- 
mation oonoeming  Thule  at  second  hand :  the  absence  of  any  appa- 
rent night  in  these  high  northern  latitudes  being  readily  transformed 
into  the  assertion  that  the  actual,  or  astronomical,  day  was  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration.  Fytheas  was  doubtless  astronomer 
enough  to  discern  that  this  must  be  the  case  tomewkerej  as  one 
advanced  towards  the  north,  and  he  might  therefore  readily  accept 
the  hearsay  statement  that  it  was  the  &ct  in  the  island  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thule. 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  a  much  later  period  we  find  Caasar 
himself  repeating  the  tale  that  there  was  continuous  night  for 
thirty  days  at  the  winter  solstice,  but  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  islands  between  Britain  and  Ireland.     (Cads.  B,  G.  v.  13.) 


(    6i5     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ERATOSTHENES. 

§  1.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  geography  first 
began  to  assume  something  of  a  regular  and  systematic  cha- 
racter; and  to  be  based,  however  imperfectly,  upon  fixed 
scientific  principles.  It  is  to  the  Alexandrian  school  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  steps  in  this  direction :  and  Eratos- 
thenes, who  presided  over  that  school  during  the  space  of 
more  than  forty  years,^  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  scien- 
tific geography,  as  he  was  also  in  great  measure  of  systematic 
chronology.  The  way  had  been  undoubtedly  prepared  for 
him  by  the  astronomical  researches  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
astronomical  science  of  his  time :  while  the  recent  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  from  the  various 
causes  which  we  have  been  just  passing  in  review,  had  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  information  greatly  exceeding  that  at  the 
disposal  of  earlier  writers. 

The  position  of  Eratosthenes  himself  was  peculiarly  favour- 
able. He  was  bom  at  Cyrene  in  B.C.  276,  and  having  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  learning,  passed 
a  considerable  time  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Library,  a  position  of  the  highest  literary  distinction,  which 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  learning 
that  had  been  brought  together  by  the  enlightened  monarchs 
of  Egypt  during  three  generations.     Eratosthenes  continued  to 


*  According  tt)  Clinton  (F.  H,  vol.  iii. 
p.  37),  he  succeeded  Zenodotus  as  libra- 
rian at  Alexandria,  about  b.o.  240,  and 


continued  to  hold  this  situation  till  his 
death  in  b.o.  196. 
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hold  this  important  post  till  his  death,  about  B.C.  196;  and 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  works,  some  scientific,  others 
purely  literary.  All  these  have  unfortunately  perished ;  and 
though  enough  has  been  preserved  of  his  geographical  treatise 
to  enable  us  in  great  measure  to  judge  of  its  character,  and 
to  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  system,  yet  we  shall  find, 
as  we  pursue  our  examination,  abundant  reason  to  regret  the 
imperfect  character  of  our  materials.^  In  another  respect  also 
we  are  unable  to  estimate  justly  the  amount  of  merit  due 
to  Eratosthenes,  from  our  very  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  geographical  science  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  was  not  the  first 
among  the  writers  of  this  period  who  attempted  to  bring  toge- 
ther in  one  general  view  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  and 
observations,  and  survey  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  Dic^- 
ABCHUS,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus, 
who  flourished  about  a  hundred  years  before  Eratosthenes, 
B.C.  326-296,*  had  left  several  geographical  works,  one  of 
which,  termed  r^9  Trep/oSo?,  was  apparently,  from  its  title,  a 
general  geographical  treatise :  and  would  seem  to  have  com- 
prehended a  summary  view  of  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  habitable  world,  as  then  known,  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  given  by  Eratosthenes.  But  the  few  citations  that 
are  preserved  to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  relation  which  it  bore  to  the  work  of  the  later 
author.  We  learn  however  from  Strabo,*  that  Polybius,  while 
he  passed  by  the  earlier  writers  on  geography  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration,  entered  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
Dicaearchus  and  Eratosthenes  as  representing   an  improved 


'  The  fragments  of  the  geographicfll 
work  of  Eratosthenes  were  first  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Reidel  (Erato$- 
thenis  Geographicorum  Fragmenta,  8vo, 
Goetting8B,  1789);  and  more  fully, 
togetlier  with  the  remains  of  his  other 


works,  by  Bemhardy  (JSraUMenka^ 
8vo,  Berolin.  1822). 

»  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  iii  p.  474 ;  C 
Miiller,  Fragm,  EUt,  Gr.  vol,  ii,  pp. 
225,  226. 

*  ii.  p.  104. 
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state  of  geographical  knowledge.  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
the  former  also  had  treated  the  subject  in  something  like  a 
scientific  manner. 

Dicaearchus  had  also  written  (besides  many  valuable  works 
of  a  historical  character)  a  complete  geographical,  or  rather 
topographical,  description  of  Greece — a  treatise  which  would 
have  been  of  the  highest  interest  to  us  had  it  been  preserved  ; 
and  we  learn  incidentally  that  this  was  accompanied  by  maps, 
which  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  were  regarded 
by  him  as  of  high  authority.*  Three  fragments  of  considerable 
length  belonging  to  a  work  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  are  published  in  all  the  editions  of  the  minor 
Greek  geographers,  to  which  the  name  of  Dicaearchus  has  been 
usually  applied,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  attribution, 
though  they  probably  belong  to  about  the  period  of  that 
author.* 

§  3.  On  another  account  also  Dicaearchus  deserves  a  place  in 
reviewing  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  he  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  attempt  a  scientific  measurement 
of  the  height  of  mountains ;  a  task  which  he  undertook,  we  are 
told,  at  the  request  of  certain  kings,^  probably  those  of  Mace- 
donia. It  was  not  likely  that  the  results  of  such  a  first  attempt 
should  be  satisfactory :  but  the  few  and  scanty  notices  of  them 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  uncertain  and  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  that  we  cannot  safely  judge  of  their 
character.  Thus  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  he  deter- 
miued  the  height  of  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  to  be  rather  less  than 
15  stadia,  or  9000  Greek  feet,  and  that  of  Atabyrius  in  the 


*  '' Peloponnesias  dntates  omnes 
maritimas  esse  hominis,  non  nequam^ 
sed  etiam  tuo  judicio  probati  Dioadarchi 
tabulU  credidL"  Gio.  EpiU,  ad  AtL 
vi.  2.  Osann  considers  these  tabulx  to 
hare  been  attached  to  the  rijs  reploBosy 
irhile  G.  MiiUer  donbts  their  haying 
any  reference  to  maps  at  aU.  ^  The  pas- 
sage is  certainly  not  conclusive. 


MiiUer  in  his  edition  of  the  Frugmenta 
Eistorioorum  Crrxcontmy  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 
-232.  The  fragments  themselves  are 
published  by  the  same  author  in  his 
Oeographi  Gr«ei  Minores,  tom.  i.  pp. 
97-110.  They  are  contained  also  in 
the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  edition 
of  the  same  writers. 

'  Begum   cura   monies   pcrmensus. 


*  See  this  point  fully  discussed  by  G.  '  Flin.  H.  N.  ii.  65,  §  162. 
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island  of  Rhodes  (a  mountain  of  very  inferior  altitude)  to  be 
14  stadia.^  On  the  other  hand  Pliny  asserts  that  he  ascer- 
tained Pelion  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Greek  mountains,  but 
that  it  did  not  exceed  1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular 
height.'  If  he  really  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pelion  ex- 
ceeded in  elevation  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Ossa  and 
Olympusy  his  method  of  observation  must  have  been  singularly 
inaccurate ;  the  former  being  in  fact  at  least  1000  feet  higher 
than  Pelion,  while  Olympus  exceeds  it  by  4700  feet,  little  less 
than  half  its  total  altitude.^  Olympus  is  indeed  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  in  Greece,  while  Pelion  is  inferior  to  Par- 
nassus, CyUene,  Taygetus,  and  several  others.  But  Dicaearchus 
at  least  deserves  credit  for  having  attempted  to  determine  the 
perpendicular  altitude  by  a  mathematical  process. 

§  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes the  ideas  of  the  learned  world  upon  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy had  assumed  a  more  regular  and  systematic  form.  And 
it  is  certain  also  that  these  had  been  embodied  in  the  form  of 
maps,  which,  however  imperfect,  were  unquestionably  very 
superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  use  of  maps  had  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period  by  Anaximander.  and  that  maps  of  the  world  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  based  on  the 
crude  ideas  of  the  period,  and  on  hasty  assumptions  that 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  historian.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  discoveries  resulting  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  under  his  suc- 


*  Geminns,  Elein.  Astronom.  c.  14. 
The  actual  height  of  CyUene  is  7788 
feet,  that  of  Atabyrius  oaly  4560.  The 
former  was  generaUy  regarded  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnesus : 
aocording  to  Strabo  it  was  reckoned  by 
some  to  be  20  stadia  in  perpendicular 
height;  by  others  (probably  referring 
to  Dicsaarchus)  only  fifteen.  But 
another  statement,  cited  from  Apollo- 
dorus,  made  its  height  80  feet  less  than 


nine  stadia,  or  only  5320  Greek  feet 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  y.  Kvw^m ;  Enstaih. 
ad.  Horn.  Odyss,  p.  1951). 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  ii,  c.  65,  §  162.  "  Dic«- 
archus,  yir  in  primis  eruditus,  regum 
cura  permensus  montes,  ex  qnibus 
altissimum  prodidit  Pelion  mocl 
passuum  ratione  perpendiculari.** 

'  Admiral  Smyth  gives  the  height  of 
Pelion  at  5200  feet,  Osaa  at  6100,  and 
Olympus  at  9850  feet  above  the 
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cessors^  would  have  gradually  found  their  way  into  such  maps ; 
.but  we  know  from  frequent  experience,  even  in  modem  times, 
how  slowly  established  errors  are  discarded,  and  how  long  they 
maintain  their  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  more  accurate 
information.  The  same  thing  was  still  more  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  could  now  recover 
the  map  of  the  world  as  it  was  generally  received  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemies,  we  should  find  it  still  retaining  many 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  Herodotus  and  HecatsBUs. 

It  appears  indeed  from  repeated  statements  of  Strabo  that 
Eratosthenes  made  it  the  object  of  his  special  attention  to 
"reform  the  map  of  the  world,"  as  it  had  existed  down  to 
his  time,^  and  to  reconstruct  it  upon  more  scientific  principles. 
It  is  this  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  which 
constitutes  his  especial  merit,  and  entitles  him  to  be  justly 
called  the  father  of  systematic  geography.  The  materials  at 
his  command  were  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  means  of  scien- 
tific observation  were  wanting  to  a  degree  which  we  can,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  figure  to  ourselves ;  but  the  methods 
which  he  pursued  were  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  and  his 
judgment  was  so  sound  that  he  proved  in  many  instances  to  be 
better  informed  and  more  judicious  in  his  inferences  than 
geographers  of  two  centuries  later. 

§  5.  In  regard  to  the  f  undsunental  idea  of  all  geography — 
the  position  and  figure  of  the  earth — Eratosthenes  adopted 
the  views  that  were  current  among  the  astronomers  of  his  day, 
which  had  been  received  almost  without  exception  from  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid.^  He  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
sphere,*  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  around  which  the 


viyaxa  was  the  problem  that  he  had  set 
before  himself.  Strab.  ii.  c.  1,  §  2. 
These  words  point  clearly  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  a  generally  recog- 
nized map  of  the  inhabited  world 
{rijs  olKovfi^rn^),  probably  that  of 
Dictearchns. 


views  will  be  fonnd  in  Sir  G.  Lewis's 
Hiatoriodl  Survey  of  Ancient  Astronomy 
(pp.  187,  188),  extracted  from  the 
PhsBnomena  of  Euclid.  The  great 
geometer  had  preceded  Eratosthenes 
by  nearly  a  century. 

^  Strabo  repeatedly  censures  Eratos- 
thenes (i.  pp.  62,  65)  for  dwelling  at 


'  A  convenient  summary  of   these  '  unnecessary  length  upon  the  proofs  of 
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celestial  sphere  reYolyed  every  twenty-four  hours:  besides 
which,  the  sun  and  moon  had  independent  motions  of  their 
own.  The  obliquity  of  the  sun's  course  to  that  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  was  of  course  well  known :  and  hence  the  great  circles 
of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  ecliptic,  or  zodiacal  circle,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  circles,  called  the  tropics,  parallel  with  the  equi- 
noctial, were  already  familiar  to  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  these  conceptions,  originally  applied 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  had  been  abeady  transferred  in  theory 
to  the  terrestrial  globe.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eratosthenes, 
or  any  of  his  more  instructed  contemporaries,  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  modem  geographer.  For  all  geo- 
graphical purposes,  at  least  as  the  term  was  understood  in  his 
day,  the  difference  between  the  geocentric  and  the  heliocentric 
theories  of  the  universe  would  be  unimportant. 

§  6.  But  Eratosthenes  had  the  merit  of  making  one  valuable 
addition  to  the  previously  existing  ideas  upon  this  subject,  by 
a  more  careful  and  successful  measurement  than  had  ever 
been  previously  attempted,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  or 
circumference  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

He  was  not  indeed  the  first  who  had  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  which  would  naturally  engage  the  attention  of 
astronomers  and  geometers,  as  soon  as  it  was  agreed  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  spherical  form.  Aristotle  refers  to  the  calculation 
of  ^'mathematicians"  who  had  investigated  the  subject  (without 
naming  them)  that  the  earth  was  400,000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference.^   At  a  later  period  Archimedes  speaks  of  800,000 


the  spherical  character  of  the  earth ;  a 
fact  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
as  too  well  known  to  require  demon- 
stration.  But  though  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  received  tenet  among  philosophers 
in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  it  had  pro- 
bably not  yet  acquired  the  same  general 
acceptance  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
two  centuries  afterwards. 
«  De  Ccdo,  u.  14,  §  16.     It  is  a 


singular  instunoe  of  that  blind  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  which  has  misled  so 
many  modern  writers,  that  tliis  passing 
notice  of  Aristotle,  on  which  he  himself 
evidently  laid  no  stress,  aud  had  taken 
up  (as  ne  himself  tells  us)  on  the 
authority  of  others,  should  lutve  been 
received  as  unquestionably  correct. 
Hence  D'AnviUe  and  Grossellin,  in  order 
to  explain    its    apparent  inaccoiaoy, 
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stadia  as  the  measurement  usually  received,  a  statement 
apparently  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos^ 
one  of  the  earlier  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian  school.' 
But  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  data  on  which  these  first 
crude  attempts  were  based,  or  the  mode  by  which  the  authors 
arrived  at  their  results. 

The  method  pursued  by  Eratosthenes  was  theoretically 
sound,  and  was  in  fact  identical  in  principle  with  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  astronomers  in  modem  days.  Assuming 
(in  accordance  with  the  general  belief)  that  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt  was  situated  exactly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer: 
assuming  also  that  Alexandria  and  Syene  were  on  the  same 
meridian,  and  at  the  distance  of  5000  stadia  from  one  another, 
he  measured  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  in  order 
to  determine  its  latitude,  and  thus  ascertained  that  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  two,  was  equal  to 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Hence  he  at 
once  deduced  the  conclusion  that  such  a  great  circle,  or  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  would  amount  to  250,000  stadia.^ 

§  7.  The  only  theoretical  error  in  this  mode  of  calculation 
was  in  the  assumption — which  was  inevitable  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes — ^that  the  earth  was  exactly  spherical,  instead 
of  being  as  it  really  is,  a  slightly  oblate  spheroid,  and  that 
therefore  a  meridian  great  circle  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
equator.  And  the  error  proceeding  from  this  cause,  which 
would  not  exceed  y^th  part  of  the  whole,  is  wholly  unimportant 


have  assiimed  that  Aiistotle  must  have 
heen  employing  a  smaUer  stade  than 
that  generally  known  to  the  Greeks, 


accurate  investigations  of  the   same 
problem. 
*  Archimed.  Arenarius,  p.  320,  ed. 


snch  as  would  really  give  400»0008tade8   ^  Torelli. 

for  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and   |       ^  The  method  pursued  by  Eratos- 


have  then  proceeded  to  make  use  of 
this  smaller  or  ArUtotdian  stade  for 
the  measurement  of  distances  in  the 
marches  of  Alexander  and  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus  (see  Chapter  XIII.  p.  545). 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  no  value  was  at- 
tached to  this  statement  by  any  ancient 
writer  from  the  time  when  Eratosthenes 
and  Hipparohus  had  instituted  more 


thenes  ia  fully  stated  and  explained  by 
the  astronomer  Gleomedes,  in  his  work 
on  the  Circular  Motion  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  (KuxXtiH^  Btvpta  MereAp«y,  i. 
c.  10,  ed.  Bake),  and  will  be  found  in 
BernhATdfB  Erato8theniea,FTA2.  The 
date  of  Oleomedes  is  uncertain,  but  he 
may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  first 
centmy  before  Christ. 
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as  compared  with  the  practiedl  errors  arising  firom  the  defectiye 
means  of  observation. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  assumed  that  Syene  lay  directly 
under  the  tropic,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  summer 
solstice  the  sun  could  be  seen  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  gnomon  cast  no  perceptible 
shadow.*  But  though  these  facts  were  perfectly  correct  as 
matters  of  rough  observation,  such  as  could  be  made  by  general 
travellers,  they  were  far  from  having  the  precise  accuracy 
requisite  as  the  basis  of  scientific  calculations.  Syene  is  in 
fact  situated  in  latitude  24°  5'  307  or  nearly  37  G.  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the  next  place  Alexandria,  instead 
of  being  exactly  on  the  same  meridian  with  Syene,  lay  in  fact 
not  less  than  three  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west  of  it :  an 
error  of  no  trifling  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  two 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  But  a  much  graver 
error  than  either  of  these  two  was  that  caused  by  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  cities.  What 
mode  of  measurement  had  been  resorted  to,  or  how  Eratos- 
thenes arrived  at  his  conclusion  upon  this  point,  we  are  wholly 
without  information :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  anything  like  actual  mensuration.^  Indeed 
the  difiSculty  which  modem  experience  has  shown  to  attend 
this  apparently  simple  operation,  where  scientific  accuracy 
is  required,  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  it  was  even 
attempted ;  and  the  round  number  of  5000  stades  at  once 
points  to  its  being  no  more  than  a  rough  approximation.  But 
even  considered  as  such,  it  exceeds  the  truth  to  a  degree  that 


B  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  817.  The  same 
thing  is  told  by  Beneca,  Pliny,  and 
Lnoan.  It  u  remarkable  that  no  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  Herodotns,  though 
the  fact  must  have  been  well  Imown  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  was  one 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
travellers. 

•  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thtbes, 
p.  415. 


'  We  are  told  indeed  by  Martianua 
Capella  (cited  by  Bemhardy)  that 
this  distance  was  derived  from  actual 
measorement,  but  the  anthority  of  so 
late  a  comjpiler  ia  altogether  worthless ; 
and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  no 
power  of  making  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, without  which  any  such  measure- 
ment is  impossible. 
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one  could  hardly  have  expected,  in  a  country  so  well  known 
as  Egypt,  and  in  an  age  so  ciyilized  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Alexandria  is  in  fact  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  530  geo- 
graphical miles  (5300  stadia)  from  Syene,  as  measured  on  the 
map  along  the  nearest  road:  but  the  direct  distance  between 
the  two,  or  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  intercepted  between  the 
two  points,  which  is  what  Eratosthenes  intended  to  measure, 
amounts  to  only  453  G.  miles  or  4530  stadia.^  Eratosthenes 
therefore  in  fixing  the  length  of  this  arc  at  5000  stadia,  was 
470  beyond  the  truth.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  difference 
in  latitude  between  Alexandria  and  Syene  really  amounts  to 
only  7^  5',  so  that  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities, 
supposing  them  to  have  be€fn  really  situated  on  the  same 
meridian  (as  Eratosthenes  assumed  them  to  be)  would  not 
have  exceeded  425  G.  miles,  or  4250  stadia,  instead  of  5000. 
His  arc  was  therefore  in  reality  750  stadia  too  long. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  terrestrial  measurement  was 
thus  grossly  inaccurate,  the  observation  of  latitude  as  deduced  * 
from  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  was  a  very  fair  approximation 
to  the  truth :  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  being  equivalent 
to  an  arc  of  7°  12',  thus  exceeding  by  about  T  only  the  true 
interval  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,^  while  falling  short 
of  that  between  Alexandria  and  the  real  tropic  by  about  30'  or 
half  a  degree. 

§  8.  It  appears  indeed  almost  certain  that  Eratosthenes 
himself  was  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  data,  and  regarded 
the  result  of  his  calculation  only  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Hence  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  add  2000  stadia  to 
the  250,000  obtained  by  his  process,  in  order  to  have  a  number 
that  would  be  readily  divisible  into  sixty  parts,  or  into  degrees  • 
of  360  to  a  great  circle.*    The  result  would  of  course  be  that 


*  Leake  On  tome  digputed  Question$ 
0/  Ancient  Geography,  p.  101. 

*  The  latitade  of  ^exandria  is  81° 
10'  45" ;  that  of  Syene  as  already  stated 
24°  5'  30",  the  exact  difference  between 
the  two  is  therefore  T  5'  15". 


*  It  is  by  DO  means  dear  whether 
the  diyision  of  the  great  circle  into 
degrees  was  known  to  Eratosthenes,  or 
at  least  was  adopted  by  him.  It  would 
rather  appear  from  a  passage  in  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  lis)  that  he  divided  Uie  equator 
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each  degree  would  be  equivalent  (according  to  his  calculation) 
to  700  stadia;  though  it  in  reality  contained  no  more  than 
600  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stadia  of  600  Greek  feet  in  length. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  that 
Eratosthenes  really  employed  stadia  of  this  length,  or  in  other 
words  that  where  he  estimates  distances  in  stadia,  he  is  not  using 
the  term  in  the  usual  sense — the  only  one  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  contemporaries,  or  by  subsequent  Greek  writers 
— but  means  everywhere  stades  of  700  to  a  degree,  or  rather 
more  than  514  Greek  feet  each.*  These  writers  in  fact  assume 
that  Eratosthenes  mtut  have  known  the  true  length  of  a  degree, 
and  the  real  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  that  therefore  his 
stade  must  have  been  a  different  measure  from  that  in  ordinary 
use.  But  the  account  of  his  operation,  which  is  given  us  with 
great  clearness,  proves — ^as  might  indeed  almost  have  been 
assumed  without  it — that  he  in  reality  followed  the  converse 
method.  He  started  from  what  he  believed  to  be  a  well-ascer- 
*  tained  terrestrial  measurement,  and  deduced  from  thence  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  and  the  length  of  its  aliquot  parts. 
His  conclusion  was  erroneous,  because  his  data  were  inaccurate, 
-and  his  observations  defective.  But  none  of  the  writers  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  details  of  his  calculation,  have 
given  us  the  slightest  hint,  or  evidently  had  any  idea,  that  he 
was  not  employing  the  customary  Greek  stade,  the  length  of 
which  was  familiar  to  them  all. 

After  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  calculation  of 
Eratosthenes,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  came  surprisingly  near  the  truth.  His  measure- 
ment of  250,000  stadia  (the  immediate  result  of  his  calcula- 
tion) would  be  equivalent  to  25,000  geographical  miles,  while 


into  gixtietha,  without  carrying  the  smb- 
diviaion  further.  But  this  would 
equally  require  the  addition  of  2000 
stadia  to  allow  of  the  division  into 
whole  numbers. 

I  have  however  continued  to  employ 
the  familiar  phrase  of  stades  of  700  to  a 


degree,  rather  than  4200  to  a  eixtieihy  as 
involving  no  substantial  error,  though 
the  term  may  be  slightly  inaocurate. 

'  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Gk)ss6lin,  whose  oaloulations  are  in 
almost  all  cases  based  upon  this  as- 
sumption. 
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the  actual  circnmference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  falls  very 
little  short  of  25,000  English  miles.*  The  error  in  excess  there- 
fore amounted  to  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole.' 

§  9.  Haying  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
called  in  modem  times  "  geodesy  " — ^the  determination  of  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  considered  in  its  entirety, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  Eratosthenes  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  that  portion  of  it  which  was  in  his  time 
geographically  known,  or  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  Ahd  here 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  relation  between  the  habitable 
world,  which  was  alone  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  geographer  (properly  so  called),  and  the  terrestrial 
globe  itself,  was,  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  we  now  con- 
ceive as  subsisting  between  them.  Ever  since  the  discoveries 
of  the  great  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  opened  out  to  us  new  continents,  and 
extensions  of  those  already  known,  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  previously  been  suspected  or  imagined,  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  "  map  of  the  world  "  as  comprising 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  including  both  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres,  while  towards  the  north  and  south 
it  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  till  it  should  reach  the 
poles,  and  is  in  fact  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions. 
With  the  Greek  geographers  on  the  contrary,  from  Eratos- 
thenes to  Strabo,  the  known  or  habitable  world  (97  olxovfjuivrj) 
was  conceived  as  a  definite  and  limited  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  situated  wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
comprised  within  about  a  third  of  the  extent  of  that  section. 


*  The  exact  amount,  accordiog  to 
the  most  recent  culculations,  is  24,899 
English  miles  (Herschers  OtUHnes  of 
Astronomy^  p.  136). 

'  Eratosthenes  attempted  also  to  de- 
termine the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon  from  the  earth.  But  here  the 
entire  want  of  any  trustworthy  basis  of 
calculation  led,  as  might  be  expected, 

VOL.  I. 


to  wholly  erroneous  results.  He  com- 
puted the  distance  of  tiie  moon  at 
780,000  stadia,  and  that  of  the  sun 
at  4,000,000  stadia  (see  the  passages 
cited  by  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ui.  p.  515). 
No  account  is  preserved  of  the  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  these  con* 
elusions. 

2  s 
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Towards  the  north  and  the  south  it  was  conceived  that  the 
excessive  cold  in  the  one  case,  and  the  intolerable  heat  in  the 
other,  rendered  those  regions  uninhabitable,  and  even  inac- 
cessible to  man.  That  there  miffJU  be  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  beyond  the  torrid  zone,  or  that  unknown 
lands  miffht  exist  within  the  boundless  and  trackless  ocean 
that  was  supposed  to  extend  around  two-thirds  of  the  globe, 
from  west  to  east,  was  admitted  to  be  theoretically  possible, 
but  was  treated  as  mere  matter  of  idle  speculation,  much  as  we 
might  at  the  present  day  regard  the  question  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon.® 

§  10.  The  first  task  of  the  geographer  therefore,  according 
to  the  notions  then  prevailing,  was  to  determine  the  limits 
and  dimensions  of  the  map  of  the  world  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  special  investigations.  This  question,  which  was 
taken  up  by  Eratosthenes  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  book, 
had  already  been  considered  by  several  previous  writers,  who 
had  arrived  at  very  different  results.  On  one  point  indeed 
they  were  all  agreed,  that  the  length  of  the  habitable  world, 
from  west  to  east,  greatly  exceeded  its  breadth,  from  north  to 
south.^  Democritus,  two  centuries  before  Eratosthenes,  had 
asserted  that  it  was  half  as  long  again  as  it  was  broad,  and 
this  view  was  adopted  by  Dicsearchus,  though  recent  dis- 
coveries had  in  his  day  materially  extended  the  knowledge  of 
its  eastern  portions.^  The  astronomer  Eudoxus  on  the  other 
hand  maintained  that  the  length  was  double  the  breadth; 
Eratosthenes  went  a  step  farther  and  determined  the  length 
to  be  Tnore  than  double  the  breadth,  a  statement  which  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  subsequent  geographers  for  more 
than  three  centuries  as  an  established  fact.^  According  to 
his  calculation  (the  steps  of  which  will  hereafter  be  examined 


•  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  13,  p.  118. 

*  It  is  haidly  necessaiy  to  observe 
that  the  traces  of  this  primitiYe  con- 
ception are  stiU  preserved  in  the  terms 
latitude  and  longitude;  as  used  by 
modem  geographers.     But  the  scien- 


tific nse  of  those  terms  appears  to  have 
been  first  introduced  by  Ptolemy;  or 
at  least  is  not  found  in  any  earUer 
writer. 

*  Agathemerus,  i.  o.  1. 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  64. 
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more  in  detail)  the  length  of  the  known  world  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  amounted  to  78,000  stadia, 
while  its  breadth  from  the  parallel  of  the  Cinnamon  Land  to 
that  of  Thule  did  not  exceed  38,000  stadia. 

As  Eratosthenes  had  computed  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  globe  at  250,000  stadia,  it  was  easy  to  derive  from  this, 
by  mere  geometrical  calculation,  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  circum- 
ference would  amount  to  about  200,000  stadia.  Hence  he 
found  that  the  length  of  the  known  or  habitable  world  was 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  this  latitude.*  The  remaining  interval  he  conceived 
to  be  filled  up  by  sea,  so  that,  as  he  observed,  "  if  it  were  not 
that  the  vast  extent  of  the  Atlantic  sea  rendered  it  impossible, 
one  might  even  sail  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  that  of  India 
along  the  same  parallel."  *  A  curious  speculation,  as  the  first 
suggestion,  though  of  course  merely  as  a  matter  of  theory,  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ! 

§  11.  Having  thus  determined  the  area  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  the  next  step  was  to  divide  this  space  at  intervals  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  area,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  parallels  of  latitude, 
passing  through  given  points.  For  this  purpose  Eratosthenes 
began  by  tracing  one  main  line,  which  extended  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  (the  westernmost  point  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  island  of  Bhodes  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Hence  it  was  prolonged  along 
the  southern  foot  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  he 
conceived  as  a  continuous  range  of  mountains,  of  great  width, 
but  preserving  an  uniform  direction  from  west  to  east,  and 


*  Strabo,  i.  p.  65.  The  passage  is 
unfortunately  mutilated,  and  cannot 
be  restored  with  certainty,  but  the 
words  rh  Konrhy  fi4pos  irapii  rh  Acx^^v 
Zidtrriifia  ivhp  rh  rpiroy  fitpos  6v  rod 
i\0v  KifKXov  can  clearly  have  no  oth» 


signification  than  that  given  in  the  text. 
*  Strabo,  i.  p.  64.  fitrrt  c2  ix^  rh 
fi4ytdos  rod  'ArKayriKOu  ireXdyovs 
iK^\v€f  Ktiy  irAcTi^  iifias  ^k  rrjs  *\0iriplas 
€i$  r^y  'IvSticV  ^<^  Toi^  odtrov  irapoA.- 
Xt^Xov. 
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continued  under  the  name  of  Caucasus  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  until  it  ended  in  the  Eastern  or  Indian 
Ocean,* 

A  similar  proceeding  had  been  already  resorted  to  by 
Dicaearchus,  who  had  in  like  manner  divided  the  known  world 
by  a  longitudinal  line,  traversing  its  whole  extent  from  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  range  of  Imaus,  which  he  took  as 
the  line  of  separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions, 
describing  the  different  regions  and  countries  with  reference 
to  this  imaginary  line,  and  not  according  to  the  customary 
division  into  three  continents.®  It  does  not  appear  that  Era- 
tosthenes attached  any  such  special  importance  to  this  par- 
ticular line,  but  it  was  evidently  selected  by  him  as  traversing 
a  number  of  points  the  position  of  which  was  known,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  and  as  being  the  only  line  which  through 
its  whole  length  passed  through  regions  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  in  some  degree  acquainted.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be 
the  line  which  traversed  the  inhabited  world  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the  west  to  the 
supposed  extreme  point  to  the  east ;  and  hence  the  distances 
measured  along  this  line  would  give  as  their  result  the  total 
length  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  known  to  geographers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  any  such  line  as  this, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  required  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  correct  observations  of  latitude  for  different  points 
along  its  whole  extent;  but  such  observations  were  almost 
wholly  wanting.  It  was  not  merely  that  in  the  age  of  Era- 
tosthenes the  only  methods  available  for  this  purpose  were  of 
a  rude  and  imperfect  description,  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  accuracy,  except  within  very  wide  limits,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  observations  were  in  existence,  unless  in 


*  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  1.  |  rris  otKWfihnis ;  and  refer  to  the  aboTe 

*  Agathemerus,  Geograpk.  i.  o.  1,  §  5.  ;  passage  of  Agathemenu  as  their  autho- 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  modem  j  rity.    But  no  such  statement  is  found 
writers,  including  the  accurate  Colonel  |  in  Agathemerus,  nor  have  I  met  vith 
Leake,  should  state  that  this  line  was  :  the  expression  in  any  ancient  author, 
termed  by  Diciearchus  the  hid^payiia  I 
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a  very  few  and  isolated  cases.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  attempt  thus  made  came  out  in  some  points  very  wide 
of  the  truth ;  the  remarkable  thing  is  rather  that — for  the 
western  portion  of  its  course  especially — the  line  should  have 
made  as  near  an  approximation  to  correctness,  as  proyes  to  be 
the  case. 

§  12.  This  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude  (as  it  may  be 
called  for  want  of  a  better  distinctive  term)  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  which  was 
generally  (though  erroneously)  regarded  as  the  westernmost 
point  of  Europe,  whence  it  passed  through  the  Strait  of  the 
Columns,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  Pel6ponnese  and  Attica,  to  Ehodes 
and  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Of  these  points,  if  we  take  the  parallel 
of  36°,  which  really  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as 
representing  that  intended  by  Eratosthenes,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Sacred  Promontory  is  placed  just  about  a  degree 
too  far  south,  while  the  Sicilian  Strait,  or  Strait  of  Messina, 
is  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  south,  into 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Gozo  near  Malta;  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  parallel  passes  within  less  than  half  a 
degree  of  Cape  Malea  (generally  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnese) ;  while  it 
actually  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Bhodes, 
about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  approaches 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
or  Iskenderun, 

It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  himself  was  to  a 
great  extent  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  did  not  regard  his  proposed  line  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  accuracy,  but  only  as  a  rough  approximation.  This 
is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  without  indicating  any  particular  point  of  it, 
and  of  Bhodes,  without  stating  whether  the  island  or  the 
city  was  meant ;  but  still  more  from  his  repeatedly  referring 
to  the  parallel  in  question  as   passing  through  Athena  and 
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Bhodes/  though  he  elsewhere  indicated  distinctly  that  the 
parallels  of  the  two  cities  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
400  stadia  (40  G.  miles).^  Such  a  difference  he  regarded  as 
immateriai  in  considering  such  distances  as  the  diameter  of 
the  known  world. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  this  admitted  yagueness 
and  laxity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  very  serious  error  is  involved  in  the  line  of  the  assumed 
parallel  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Sicilian  Strait, 
which  is  brought  down  nearly  into  the  latitude  of  Malta.  But 
so  grave  an  error  in  regard  to  a  place  which  must  have  been 
so  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  sufficiently  shows  how  little  attempt 
could  as  yet  be  made  to  base  these  geographical  conclusions 
upon  trustworthy  data.  In  the  present  instance  the  mistake 
made  by  Eratosthenes  was  continued  by  almost  all  subsequent 
geographers  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy.* 

Closely  connected  with  this  error  was  the  false  conception 
formed  by  all  the  earlier  Greek  geographers  of  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  they  supposed  to  have  a  nearly  uniform 


^  Hence  we  find  him  (as  reported  by 
Strabo)  continuallj  referring  to  this 
line,  sometimes  as  the  parallel  through 
BhodeSy  at  others  as  that  through  Athena, 
without  naming  any  other  points.  In 
one  instance  only  does  he  designate  it 
by  the  fuller  description  as  ri  Sik  Srij- 
\&v  Kcfl  *A&rivcav  icol  *P(J8ov  ypofifif  (ii.  1, 
§  24,  p.  79). 

The  strange  false  reading  that  had 
found  its  way  into  all  our  MSS.  of 
Strabo,  in  several  of  the  other  pas- 
sages, where  6  hi*  'AOrjv&v  k^kKos  had 
been  corrupted  into  6  iih  Qiywv  k^k\05 
or  irapdKKiiXos,  and  had  remained  unoor- 
rected  by  all  editors  down  to  Kramer, 
had  the  effect  not  only  of  introducing 
into  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  a 
name  first  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
Soman  Empire,  and  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  the  description  of  India 
and  the  far  East,  where  it  would  have 
found  its  appropriate  place,  but  of  re- 
ferring to  this  remote  and  unknown 
locality  as  a  familiar  designation  for 


this  important  parallel.  The  oorrectioo 
of  these  passages  by  Kramer  (foUowed 
by  the  most  recent  editors)  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  correct  reading  found 
in  others  precisely  similar,  has  had  the 
effect  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  student  of 
ancient  geography.  (See  Kramer's 
note  on  Strabo,  ii.  p.  65.) 

•  Strabo,  ii.  1,  p.  87.  The  real  dif- 
ference is  much  greater ;  Athens  being 
situated  in  37''  58'  K.  latitude,  while 
the  city  of  Bhodes  was  in  36°  26* ;  but 
Eratosthenes,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
geographers,  brought  down  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  Attica,  and  Athens  itself^ 
much  too  far  to  the  south. 

*  Hipparchus  was  indeed  an  ex- 
ception, who  brought  down  the  parallel 
passing  through  Bhodes  (correspond- 
ing with  that  in  question)  considerably 
to  the  south  of  Syracuse  (Strabo,  ii. 
p.  134).  Strabo,  however,  recurred  to 
the  erroneous  view  of  Eratosthenes. 
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direction  from  east  to  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bays 
called  the  Syrtes,  which  they  regarded  as  mere  indentatiojis, 
thus  ignoring  altogether  the  manner  in  which  that  coast 
projects  to  the  northward  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  itself  was  thus  placed  far  to  the  south  of  its  true 
position,^  while  the  island  of  Sicily  was  brought  down  to  meet 
it ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  interval  between  the  two  was 
not  very  considerable. 

§  13.  Having  thus  drawn  one  main  line  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  Eratosthenes  next  proceeded  to  draw  a 
meridian  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  Alexandria 
and  Bhodes,  which  he  considered  to  be  on  the  same  meridian. 
This  assumption  involved  in  the  first  instance  an  error  of  con- 
siderable amount,  the  city  of  Bhodes  being  really  situated 
more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  of  longitude  to  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  while  Syene,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he 
also  regarded  as  on  the  same  meridian,  lay  in  reality  three 
degrees  to  the  east  of  it.  Producing  this  line  in  both  direc- 
tions, he  conceived  it  as  passing  through  Meroe  to  the  south 
(which  is  really  situated  very  nearly  in  the  same  longitude 
with  Syene),  and  thence  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  the  land 
of  the  Sembritse,  the  remotest  people  in  this  direction  of  whom 
he  had  any  knowledge.  Northwards  again  from  Bhodes  it 
was  supposed  to  pass  through  Byzantium  (which  lies  in  fact 
between  the  meridians  of  Alexandria  and  Bhodes)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  a  very  vague  designation,  as  that 
river  forms  an  extensive  estuary,  the  whole  of  which  however 
lies  two  or  three  degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  Byzantium.* 


*  Strabo  supposed  Carthage  to  be 
only  900  stadia  or  90  6.  miles  to  tbe 
north  of  the  paraUel  of  Alexandria, 
thongh  there  is  in  reality  a  difference 
of  more  than  five  degrees  and  a  half  of 
latitude  between  the  two  cities  (Strabo, 
ii.  p.  133)  I  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
erroneous  position  of  ^a  city  so  well 


known  to  navigators  appears  to  have 
been  founded  on  supposea  astronomical 
observations  with  the  gnomon  (Strabo, 
I.  e.).  See  the  passage  cited  in  Note  A, 
p.  661. 

«  If  the  Greek  city  of  Olbia  or  Olbio- 
polis,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Borysthenes,  was  the  point  referred  to 
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§  14.  At  the  same  time  this  erroneons  conception  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  points  in  longitude  was  combined 
with  equally  mistaken  ideas  of  their  distance  in  latitude, 
which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
9350  stadia  to  the  north  of  Bhodes;  while  the  real  interval 
in  latitude  between  the  two,  is  only  about  lOj^  degrees,  or 
630  G.  miles.  It  is  evident  how  defective  a  map  must  neces- 
sarily prove,  which  was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  such 
data  as  these ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  whole  course 
of  proceeding  Eratosthenes  showed  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  scientific  geographer, 
and  the  method  he  pursued  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
was  possible  for  him  under  the  disadvantages  in  which  he 
found  himself.  It  was  the  want  of  trustworthy  observations 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  extremely  defective  cha- 
racter of  all  calculations  of  distances,  that  opposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  the  attainment  of  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy. 

The  Greeks  were  undoubtedly  familiar  at  this,  period  with 
the  use  of  the  gnomon  in  determining  latitudes,  and  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Alexandria,  such  observations,  when 
carefully  made,  were  susceptible  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy :  but  this  was  rarely  the  case,  and  in  the  majority  of 
those  instances — very  few  in  number  as  they  are — ^in  which  we 
know  that  such  observations  were  actually  made,  the  result  is 
far  from  satisfactory.'  More  generally  the  latitude  seems  to 
have  been  inferred  from  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
day  at  the  summer  or  winter  solstice,  a  method  which  could 
give  at  best  but  a  rough  approximation,  and  which  was  greatly 
vitiated  by  the  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of 
ancient  astronomers  for  the  measurement  of  time.  But  defec- 
tive as  these  modes  of  observation  were,  they  would  still  have 
offered  a  comparatively  trustworthy  basis,  had  there  been  a 


—'Which  is  probable,  as  it  was  the  only 
spot  where  any  observations  could  have 
been  mado — tlie    error   in    longitude 


would  be  just  about  three  degrees. 
•  Note  A,  p.  661. 
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sufficient  number  even  of  such  rough  observations  ayailable : 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case^  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Eratosthenes 
sufficiently  proves  how  little  reliance  was  placed  on  authorities 
of  this  kind  by  succeeding  geographers. 

§  15.  But  if  the  means  at  the  command  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  determination  of  latitudes  were  thus  imperfect,  far  more 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  longitudes.  Here  indeed  the 
want  of  any  precise  mode  of  observing  diurnal  time,  or  of  com- 
paring such  observations  with  one  another,  was  absolutely 
fatal.  Hipparchus  indeed  had  the  sagacity  to  point  out  that 
the  observation  of  eclipses  might  be  applied  to  this  object ; 
but  even  if  the  idea  had  occurred  to  earlier  astronomers,  it  is 
certain  that  no  observations  had  been  made  with  such  a  view ; 
and  the  few  general  notices  of  such  phenomena  were  wholly 
destitute  of  the  accuracy  requisite  for  scientific  objects.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  we 
shall  find  that  scarcely  any  observations  of  this  kind  were 
available.^ 

The  entire  want  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of  longitudes, 
even  in  the  case  of  well-known  localities,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  Eratosthenes  placed  Carthage  and 
the  Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  meridian  with  Bome,  though 
the  one  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  west,  the  other  more 
than  three  degrees  to  the  east  of  that  city  I^  The  effect  of  this 
error,  combined  with  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
latitude  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  was  of  course  totally  to  distort 
the  map  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 


*  See  Ptol.  Geogr.  i,  o.  4.  The 
most  noted  example  of  Buoh  observa- 
tionB,  to  which  eTen  Ptolemy  refers  as 
a  typical  instaDce,  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated eclipse  that  occurred  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela  (bo.  831),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  observed  at  Arbela 
at  the  fifth  howr,  and  at  Carthage  at 
the  second  hour.  This  would  imply  an 
interval  of  forty-five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude between  the  two  cities;  the  real 
difference  being  less  than  thlrty-tbur 


degrees  I  So  that  the  error  amounts 
to  just  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
distance.  The  vagueness  of  the  ob- 
servation is  in  thu  case  sufficiently 
attested  by  tlie  form  in  which  it  is 
reported. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  p.  93.  Yet  Strabo,  while 
censuring  Eratosthenes  for  his  inaccu- 
racy in  this  respect,  himself  falls  into 
the  grave  error  of  placing  Rome /ar  to 
the  west  of  Carthage. 
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§  16.  At  the  same  time  that  the  means  of  correcting  a  map 
by  the  only  secure  criterion — the  determination  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes — was  thus  in  great  measure  wanting ;  even  the 
measurement  of  ordinary  distances  was,  as  we  have  already 
had  repeated  occasion  to  obserye,  of  the  rudest  description. 
And  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  distances  by 
sea.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  navigators  had  no  means 
of  determining  their  progress  analogous  to  the  modem  log,  so 
that  the  computation  of  distances  by  sea  was  really  nothing 
more  than  rendering  the  number  of  days  or  nights'  voyage  by 
a  rough  estimate  into  stadia.  This  was  the  method  avowedly 
employed  by  Scylax,  and  doubtless  also  by  Timosthenes,  upon 
whose  statements  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  in  great 
measure  relied  for  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean.*  Im- 
perfect as  such  a  pro9ess  would  be,  it  would  still  give  something 
like  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  wherever  the  voyage  was 
one  that  was  frequently  or  habitually  made  :  in  other  cases  it 
would  be  altogether  uncertain.  When  we  compare  the  prin- 
cipal distances  given  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  results  of  fnodern  observation,  we  shall  find  the  fluc- 
tuations arising  from  these  causes  very  much  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

Thus  the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Carthage 
is  estimated  at  8000  stadia,  and  that  from  Carthage  to  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  Alexandria,  at  13,500 
stadia.  The  former  of  these,  which  agrees  with  the  compu- 
tation of  Scylax,  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth, 
while  the  latter,  though  considerably  in  excess,  if  compared 
with  the  direct  distance,  according  to  the  course  which  a 
modern  vessel  would  pursue,  is  not  materially  so,  if  we  allow 
for  the  principal  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  of  which  the  ancient 
navigators  were  in  this  instance  unaware.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  apparently  computed  by  Eratosthenes 
at  26,500  stadia  ;^  an  estimate  naturally  in  excess  of  the  truth. 


•  Seo  Chapter  XV.  p.  580. 

'  Tliid  number  ia  indeed  nowhcro 


given  directly ;  but  results  frum  the 
combination    of    the   distance    from 
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as  it  was  arriyed  at  by  adding  together  distances  from  point  to 
pointy  estimated  according  to  the  course  of  navigation,  and 
then  computing  the  whole,  as  if  they  formed  one  continuous 
and  uniform  line.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  grave  defect  in 
the  mode  of  calculation,  the  error  in  excess  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  might  be  expected.®  The  distance  from  the  Straits  to 
Issus  comprises  in  reality  about  41^  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  would  give  in  round  numbers  a  little  more  than  2,000 
geographical  miles,  or  20,000  stadia,  for  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  measured  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  would  be  indeed  impossible  in  reality  to  sail  in  a  direct 
course  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
projection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  north ;  but  of  this 
Eratosthenes  was  unaware.  Hence  one  unavoidable  source  of 
error  in  his  computation. 

But  erroneous  as  the  result  thus  attained  may  appear,  when 
compared  with  our  improved  modern  methods  of  calculation,  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  only  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  adopted  by  Ptolemy  three  centuries  later,  but  it  is  actu- 
ally a  better  approximation  than  was  arrived  at  by  modem 
geographers  till  about  two  centuries  ago.  While  Eratosthenes 
made  the  length  of  the  Mediterraneaji  about  6000  stadia,  or 
600  geographical  miles,  too  great — an  error  of  rather  more  than 
one-fifth — it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  modem  maps  in  use,  as  late 
as  the  year  1668,  assigned  it  a  length  of  fifteen  degrees  in 
excess  of  the  truth,  or  nearly  one-third  greater  than  the 
reality.® 

§  17.  A  few  of  the  other  more  important  distances  given  by 
Eratosthenes  will  tend  to  show  how  far  he  had  arrived  at  a 
reasonably   correct  idea  of  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Bhodes  (which  Eratosthenes  looked 
on  as  on  the  same  meridian  with  Alex- 
andria) to  Issus,  with  those  already 
cited  firom  the  Straits  to  the  Ganopic 
mouth. 

■  Note  B,  p.  662. 

*  GosseUin,  Geographie  des  Grecs 
analysie,  p.  42.    The  maps  published 


by  M.  Sanson  in  1668  placed  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  60^  of  longitude  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  The  real  interval  is  just 
about  45°,  Gape  St.  Vincent  being  in 
9°  W.  long.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
being  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
86°  E.  longitude. 
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Thus  we  find  that  he  reckoned  7000  stadia  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Massilia,  and  6000  to  the  Pyrenees — ^that  is  to  the 
point  where  these  mountains  abut  on  the  Mediterranean.  Both 
distances  are  below  the  truth,  but  present  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation, if  they  are  measured  on  the  map  without  following  the 
minor  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  On  the  other  hand  his  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  was  8000  stadia,  though  the  distance  is 
really  less  than  600  G.  miles  (6000  stadia) :  ^  but  to  this  he 
added  600  stadia  more  for  the  distance  from  the  Phasis  to  Dios- 
curias,  which  he,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Greek  geo- 
graphers, regarded  as  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Euxine.' 

§  18.  But  while  Eratosthenes  possessed  pretty  accurat<e 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul  that  border  the 
Mediterranean,  his  information  as  to  the  rest  of  those  countries 
was  very  imperfect.  His  knowledge  of  the  western  regions  of 
Europe,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was  indeed  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  Pytheas,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  far  from  att€kching  unlimited  credit ;  but  he  regarded 
his  account  as  on  the  whole  the  most  trustworthy  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  respects  his  information 
was  more  correct  than  that  of  several  later  geographers. 

He  even  followed  Pytheas  in  regard  to  Thule,  the  existence 
of  which  he  clearly  admitted :  and  adopted  the  statement  of 
the  same  author  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  solstitial 
days  and  nights  in  that  island.^    Hence  he  was  justly  led  to 


'  It  is  probable  that  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  length  of  the  Eazine  had 
become  tradiiional  among  the  Greeks, 
like  so  many  similar  errors.  We  have 
seen  how  greatly  it  was  over-rated  by 
Herodotus  (see  Chapter  VI.  p.  177). 

'  The  permanence  of  this  error,  in 


Dioscnrias,  which  was  placed  both  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  600  stadia 
(60  G.  miles)  east  of  the  month  of  the 
Phasis,  was  really  situated  to  the 
N.N.W.  from  that  point;  and  about 
20  G.  mUes  farther  wed. 
'  It    must   also    have    been    from 


which  even  Strabo  participated,  serves  i  Pytheas  that  Eratosthenes  derived  the 

to  show  how  little  care  was  bestowed  statement  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 

by  ancient   navigators    upon    correct  >  Thule  the  arctic  circle  (in  the  Greek 

bearings ;     and,    consequently,    how  |  sense  of  the  term)  coincided  with  the 

little  assistance  they  could  derive  from  tropic  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114). 

these  in  determining  their  longitudes.  | 
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infer  that  the  parallel  of  Thule  was  the  most  northerly  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  placed  it  11,500  stadia  to  the 
north  of  that  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes — 
a  conclusion  for  which  he  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,* 
though  it  in  reality  comes  very  near  the  truth.^  At  the  same 
time  he  placed  the  northern  part  of  Gaul  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes ;  which  last,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
erroneously  placed  considerably  too  far  to  the  north. 

But  the  error  resulting  from  this  cause  was  not  very  material : 
and  though  it  had  the  effect  of  dongaiing  the  great  island  of 
Britain  much  beyond  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  map  of 
these  western  regions  as  conceived  by  Eratosthenes,  had  con- 
siderably more  resemblance  to  the  reality  than  that  afterwards 
drawn  by  Strabo.*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found 
either  in  the  extant  notices  of  Eratosthenes,  or  of  his  guide 
and  predecessor  Pytheas,  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  British 
islands,  leme.^  But  no  negative  inference  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  this,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  these 
notices. 

Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  have  any  definite 
points  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  compare  with  those  in  the 
west  of  Europe.    Observations  would  doubtless  be  here  entirely 


*  i.  4,  p.  63. 

*  The  real  difference  in  latitude 
between  the  moath  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Shetland  Islands  (supposing 
them  to  be  the  Thule  of  Pytheas)  does 
not  exceed  13^°  of  latitude,  or  about 
810  6.  mUes :  but  if  Thule  be  placed, 
as  Eratosthenes  supposed  it  to  be, 
under  the  arctic  circle,  the  difference 
would  be  about  2XP  or  12,000  stadia. 

*  Yet  Strabo  confidently  asserts  that 
Timosthenes  and  Eratostnenes  '*were 
utterly  ignorant*'  concerning  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  stiU  more  so  in  regard 
to  Germany  and  Britain  (tcX^mt  ^7^ 
y6ow  rd  T€  *l^piKii  ical  rh,  Kc^roc^ 
uvpltp  8^  fMkXoy  T&  Ttpfuxyuch  jcai  rit 
BptrraytKd.    Strab.  ii.  1,  p.  93). 


'  The  names  of  Albion  and  leme 
are  found  (as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, p.  398)  in  the  treatise  De  Mundo 
(v€pl  K6<rftov),  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
but  that  work  is  unquestionably  spu- 
rious, and  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period.  The  name  of  leme  is  first 
found  among  extant  authors  in  Strabo, 
though  there  can  be  little  doabt  it 
was  known  long  before.  Polybius  uses 
the  expression  *'the  British  Islands" 
(a/  Bperayyucai  initroi^  iii.  57),  showing 
clearly  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  mote  than  one  of  them. 
Unfortunately  the  part  of  his  work 
containing  a  fuUer  account  of  them  is 
lost  (see  Chapter  XVII.). 
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wanting :  but  it  appears  singular  that  the  long  continued 
intercourse  of  the  Greek  colonies  with  the  Scythian  tribes  of 
the  interior  had  not  led  to  any  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge in  this  quarter.  Eratosthenes  must  ^  indeed  probably 
have  known,  as  well  as  Strabo,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais 
lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  this  fact  in 
arranging  the  distances  for  his  map  of  the  world. 

He  was  equally  unacquainted  with  the  northern  shores  of 
Germany,  and  though  he  certainly  supposed  that  there  was 
continuous  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  this  was 
either  a  mere  hypothetical  inference,  or  a  conclusion  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  Pytheas  had  sailed  along  these  northern 
shores  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
knowledge  of  the  extensive  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps  was  of  the  vaguest  and  most  imperfect  character. 
We  learn  only  from  an  incidental  notice  that  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Hercynian  forest;®  by  which  he  probably 
meant  the  Black  Forest,  in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise. 
The  same  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  already  found  in  the 
treatise  Be  Mirdhilibus  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

§  19.  The  parallel  of  Thule  being  thus  taken  for  the  most 
northern  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  that  which  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  SembritsB  on  the  Upper  Nile  was 
assumed  to  be  the  southernmost.  This  parallel  was  placed 
by  Eratosthenes  3400  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe — which 
would  bring  it  down  to  the  south  of  Sennaar — and  he  correctly 
estimated  that  the  same  parallel,  if  produced  eastwards,  would 
pass  through  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  and  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  Africa,  which  was  also  at  that  time  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  continent  known  to  navigators.  He 
further  assumed — for  here  he  had  unquestionably  no  real 
information — that  Taprobane,  the  southernmost  land  of  which 
he  had  heard  in  connection  with  Asia,  lay  on  the  same  parallel 
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with  the  Begion  of  Cinnamon,  so  that  this  line  passed  through 
all  the  most  remote  regions  towards  the  south,  and  might 
thus  be  fairly  taken  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable 
world.* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  at  what 
distance  from  the  Equator  Eratosthenes  conceiyed  this  line  to 
be  drawn,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  other 
authorities  that  he  fixed  it  at  8300  stadia  from  the  equinoctial 
line :  *  a  position  very  near  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  Eratosthenes 
to  have  here  been  calculating  by  his  own  estimate  of  700 
stadia  to  a  degree,  as  in  this  case  he  would  naturally  do.^ 

§  20.  The  other  distances  along  his  principal  meridian  line 
he  estimated  as  follows:  from  Meroe  to  Syene  5000  stadia; 
from  Syene  to  Alexandria  5000 ;  from  Alexandria  to  Ehodes 
3750 ;  from  Bhodes  to  the  Hellespont  4350 ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  5000 ;  thus  giving  as  the  sum 
total  26,500  stadia  from  his  southernmost  parallel  to  the 
Borysthenes,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  11,500  stadia  assumed 
from  thence  to  the  parallel  of  Thule,  38,000  stadia  for  the 
total  width  of  the  habitable  world. 

Of  these  distances  that  from  Alexandria  to  Bhodes  was  the 
result  of  a  gnomonic  observation  made  by  Eratosthenes  himself^ 
— the  distance  having  previously  been  estimated  ly  navigaiors 
at  4000,  or  according  to  others  as  much  as  5000  stadia — a 
striking  instance  of  the  vagueness  of  their  mode  of  reckoning.* 
The  distance  from  Syene  to  Alexandria  was  supposed  to  have 


•  The  information  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes 
conceming  the  peninsula  of  India,  and 
stiU  more  concerning  Taprobane  itself, 
was  so  utterly  vagne  and  erroneous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this 
assumption  as  more  than  a  lucky  g^ess, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  Taprobane 
was  the  most  southerly  portion  of  Asia, 
and  perhaps  confirmed  by  the  notion 
(utterly  unfounded  in  itself)  of  that 
great  island  extending  from  east  to 
west  towards  the  Land  of  Cinnamon. 

>  Note  0,  p.  664. 


'  A  line  drawn  through  the  Land  of 
Cinnamon  and  the  south  of  Sennaar 
would  about  coincide  with  the  parallel 
of  12°  N.  latitude.  Of  course  this 
would  give  8400  stadia  as  the  distance 
from  the  equator,  reckoning  700  sta<lia 
to  a  degree.  The  result  adopted  by 
Eratosthenes  therefore,  whatever  the 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  it,  dif- 
fered from  the  truth  only  by  100  stadia, 
or  10  G.  miles. 

•  Note  D.  p.  665. 

^  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  125. 
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been  measured,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  really 
wide  of  the  truth ;  the  position  of  Meroe  also  had  been  deter- 
mined by  astronomical  observation ;  but  all  the  others  could 
only  be  the  result  of  yague  computation  from  the  distances 
estimated  by  navigators. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  computation  would  be  unques- 
tionably to  exaggerate  the  distance ;  but  it  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  geographer  as  Eratosthenes  should  have  taken  the 
actual  distances  traversed  on  such  a  circuitous  voyage  as  that 
from  Bhodes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  added  them 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  direct  distance,  or  interval  of 
latitude  between  the  two  points.  Yet  even  this  hypothesis 
fails  to  explain  the  full  amount  of  the  discrepancy.  The  dis- 
tance from  Bhodes  to  the  Hellespont,  as  measured  on  the  map 
by  the  nearest  course  that  would  be  possible  for  a  vessel  to 
pursue,  on  account  of  intervening  headlands  and  islands,  is 
(in  round  numbers)  only  about  800  G.  miles,  or  3000  stadia 
instead  of  4350 ;  that  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosphorus, 
about  150  miles ;  and  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Borysthenes, 
where  it  was  easy  to  pursue  a  direct  course,  about  390 ;  thus 
giving  a  total  result  of  8400  stadia,  instead  of  the  9350 
assigned  by  Eratosthenes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  thb 
excess  in  the  computation  of  the  distances  was  in  great  part 
neutralized,  as  affecting  the  latitvdea,  by  his  erroneous  allow- 
ance of  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  Hence  he  placed  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  in  48°  N.  latitude,  which  is  only  about 
1^°  to  the  north  of  its  true  position. 

§  21.  In  continuing  the  line  which  he  had  assumed  as  his 
main  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  eastward 
across  the  continent  of  Asia,  Eratosthenes  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  another  kind.  Here,  however,  he  derived  important 
assistance  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  itineraries 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ments of  Patrocles,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  himself  held 
important  governments  in  Upper  Asia.    He  conceived   the 
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line  in  qnestion  to  be  carried  from  Issos  to  Thapsaens  on  the 
Euphrates,  thence  to  the  Pyl»  Caspiae,  next,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  its  whole  length  he  regarded  this 
line  as  nearly  coinciding  with  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  he  considered  as  a  vast  range  of  mountains, 
occupying  in  parts  a  width  of  not  less  than  2000  stadia,  and 
stretching  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator, 
from  the  interior  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  where  they  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  north  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the  table  land  of  Persia,  and  the  plains 
of  India,  till  they  ultimately  ended  in  the  unknown  ocean  that 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia. 

Imperfect  as  was  such  a  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  trace  in  it  some  approach  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  geography  of  Asia,  and  to  that  systematic 
grouping  of  the  subordinate  ranges  of  mountains,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  physical 
geography  of  a  great  continent.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position 
throughout  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  with  the 
lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Armenia  and  Koordistan,  and  through 
them  with  the  range  of  Elbourz  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  again  connected,  though  more  irregularly,  with  the 
stupendous  range  that  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names 
of  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  forming  a 
continuous  mountain  barrier  to  the  north  of  India.    The 
course  of  this  vast  mountain  system  is  indeed  very  far  remoyed 
from  the  regular  and  uniform  direction  which  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Eratosthenes,  and  it  is  connected  with  various  other 
mountain  chains,  some  of  them  of  great  height,  that  branch 
off  to  the  north  and  south,  of  which  comparatiyely  little  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer:   but  the  great 
leading  fact  that  Asia  is  traversed  in  about  the  latitude  sup- 
posed, by  a  broad  belt  of  mountains,  was  rightly  conceived,  and 
tended  to  throw  much  light  upon  its  physical  configuration. 
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Nor  do  the  leading  points  through  which  Eratosthenes  drew 
his  assumed  line  deviate  very  widely  from  the  required  posi- 
tion. If  we  take  as  before  the  parallel  of  36^  to  represent  the 
line  in  question,  we  shall  find  that  it  passes  a  very  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Thapsaeus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  mountain  regions  of  Eoordistan  and  the  plains  of 
Media,  passes  within  less  than  a  degree  north  of  the  Fybe 
Caspise,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh,  where  it  was  traversed  by  Alexander.'  From 
'  this  point  indeed  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas  trends 
away  rapidly  to  the  south-east — a  fact  of  which  Eratosthenes 
was  wholly  ignorant.  He  accordingly  regarded  the  mountain 
chain  as  still  preserving  its  direction  from  west  to  east,  in 
accordance  with  the  supposed  course  of  the  Ganges,  which  was 
believed  by  all  the  Greek  geographers  at  this  period  to  hold 
a  due  easterly  course  to  its  outflow  in  the  eastern  ocean. 

§  22.  The  distances  as  computed  by  Eratosthenes  along  this 
main  parallel  were :  from  Issus  to  the  Euphrates  1300  stadia  ;^ 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pylae  Oaspise  10,000  stadia ;  thence 
to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  14,000 ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  16,000  stadia.^  These  distances  were 
almost  all  based  upon  the  itineraries  of  Alexander  and  his 
generals,  or,  in  the  case  of  India,  upon  those  which  had  been 
furnished  to  Seleucus.  They  therefore  inevitably  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  itinerary  distances,  con- 
verted into  rectilinear  ones,  and  laid  down  on  the  map  as 
such,  without  attempting  to  correct  them  either  by  observa- 
tions of  longitude,  or  by  any  trigonometrical  measurements, 
neither  of  which  were  at  the  command  of  the  Greek  geo- 


*  The  parallel  of  36°  actuaUy  passes 
about  50  miles  sonth  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Balkh,  the  ancient  Baotia.  It  is  just 
about  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  city 
founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  may  very  probably 
have  been  the  point  intended  by  Era- 
tosthenes under  the  vague  general 
designation  of  *'  the  Indian  Caucasus." 


*  No  indication  is  here  giv^  of  the 
point  on  the  Euphrates  intended ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  Thapsaeus  is  meant 
as  bemg  t)ie  customary  place  of  passage. 
In  that  case  the  distance  is  almost  pre- 
cisely correct,  as  measured  on  the  map 
in  a  direct  line,  without  any  allowance 
for  itinerary  excess. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  i.  4,  §  5,  p.  64. 
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grapher.  The  consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected^  that 
the  distances  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  in  this  instance  the  error  is  far  greater 
than  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean.®  But 
defective  as  were  the  materials  at  the  command  of  Era- 
tosthenes for  all  this  part  of  Asia,  they  were  nevertheless 
considered  so  valuable  that  two  centuries  later  Strabo  was 
still  content  implicitly  to  follow  him,  because  he  could  obtain 
no  better  information.* 

The  whole  sum  of  the  distances  thus  computed  by  Era- 
tosthenes for  the  length  of  the  habitable  world,  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  India  gave  a 
result  of  70,800  stadia.  To  this  he  added  2000  stadia  more  to 
the  west  of  the  Sacred  Promontory — apparently  with  the  view 
of  allowing  for  the  supposed  projection  of  the  coast  of  Gaul 
beyond  that  of  Spain  ^ — and  again  5000  more  to  the  eastward, 
where  he  considered  the  extreme  point  of  India  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  be  3000  stadia  east  of  the  extremity  of 
his  main  parallel.  By  these  additions  he  attained  a  total  sum 
of  77,800  stadia ;  thus  making  the  length  slightly  to  exceed 
twice  the  assumed  breadth.^ 


'  In  attempting,  however,  to  com- 
pare theae  distancee  with  the  reality 
we  labour  under  the  great  difficulty  of 
not  knowing  the  precise  line  of  route 
along  which  they  were  measured  ;  and 
any  line  of  march  likely  to  be  foUowed 
by  an  army  would  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tremely circuitous.  The  direct  distance, 
as  measured  on  the  map  from  Thap- 
sacuB  to  the  Pyle  Caspiie  but  little 
exceeds  620  G.  miles  or  6200  stadia : 
whUe  that  from  the  Pylte  to  Alexandria 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  gives  only 
about  970  G.  miles  or  9700  stadia.  The 
excess  of  the  itinerary  dibtances  em- 
ployed by  Eratosthenes  amounts  there- 
fore in  the  one  case  to  more  than  ttoo 
9evenih»y  in  the  other  to  nearly  two 
fifiht  of  the  whole.  The  whole  interval 
in  Umgitude  between  the  Gulf  of  Issue 
and  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Kooeh, 
which  was  what  he  in  reality  was 
attempting  to  estimate,  is  in  fact  only 


about  38^  which  in  lai  36°  is  equiva- 
lent to  1600  G.  miles,  or  16,000  stadia, 
instead  of  25,300  stadia,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  computation  of  Eratos- 
thenes. 

*  Tcpl  &v  *l£paro<r$4vris  ofhws  ^priKty 

atn&y.    Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  8,  p.  723. 

'  He  conceived,  in  accordance  with 
the  erroneous  view  universally  enter- 
tained in  his  time,  that  Hie  Saoned 
Promontory  (Gape  St.  Vincent)  was  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Spain  :  but  he 
supposed,  still  more  erroneously,  that 
the  promontory  of  Galbium,  the  western- 
most point  of  Gaul — ^which  evidently 
corresponds  with  one  of  the  headlands 
of  Finisterre  in  Brittany — extended 
still  further  to  the  west.  This  idea 
was  M>parently  derived  fix)m  Pytheas. 
(See  Chapter  XY.  p.  593.) 

'  It  is  curious  that  this  assumption 
had  come  to  be  regarded  so  completely 
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§  23.  EratostheneB  undoubtedly  conceivedy  in  aooordance 
with  the  prevalent  belief  in  his  day,  that  the  Ocean  was  found 
immediately  to  the  east  of  India^  and  that  the  Ganges  flowed 
directly  into  it  Just  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Imaus,  which  he  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the  Taurus^  descended 
(according  to  his  ideas)  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  Tamarus  to  the 
headland  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  great  range.' 
From  that  point  he  supposed  the  coast  to  trend  away  towards 
the  north-west,  so  as  to  surround  the  great  unknown  tracts 
of  Scythia  on  the  north,  but  sending  in  a  deep  inlet  to  the 
south  which  formed  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Of  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  or  Europe  he  had  really  no 
more  knowledge  than  Herodotus,  but,  unlike  that  historian,  he 
assumed  the  fact  that  both  continents  were  bounded  by  the 
Ocean  on  the  north ;  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in 
a  sense  so  widely  different  from  that  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  held  as  justifying  his  theory.  In  fact 
the  conclusion  of  Eratosthenes  was  mainly  based  upon  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  Caspian  communicated  with  the 
Ocean  to  the  north  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
did  to  the  south ;  a  view  which  was  adopted  by  all  geographers 
for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles.* 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  same  authority  that  Eratosthenes 
derived  his  statement  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  outflow  into  it  of  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  laxcurtes^  which  he  asserts  in  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  positive  manner.^    Yet  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  com- 


as an  admitted  prinoiple,  that  Strabo 
treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
Eratosthenes,  having  fallen  into  error 
with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
known  world,  mutt  neeeMarUy  be  wrong 
in  respect  to  the  length  also :  for  that 
it  was  a  fact  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
best  authorities  that  the  length  was 
more  than  double  the  breadth  (i.  4,  §  5, 
p.  64).    Eratosthenes  therefore  having. 


as  Strabo  considered,  exaggerated  the 
breadth  by  carrying  Thule  to  so  high 
a  latitude,  was  compeUed  to  give  an 
undue  extension  to  the  length  also,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  assumed  propor- 
tion between  the  two. 
»  Note  E,  p.  666. 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  574. 

*  He  stated  that  the  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  Caspian  *' which 
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mnnication  with  the  Ocean  to  the  north  sufficiently  shows  how 
far  from  trustworthy  the  information  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
really  was.' 

§  24.  His  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  and  configura- 
tion of  India  were  in  great  measure  erroneous.  He  conceived 
it  indeed  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  he  even  knew  that 
the  two  sides  which  enclosed  the  southern  extremity  were 
longer  than  the  other  two.  But  as  he  supposed  the  range  of 
Imaus  that  bounded  the  country  to  the  north  to  have  its 
direction  from  west  to  east,  while  the  Indus  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  he  was  obliged  to  shift  round  the  position  of  his 
rhomb,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  two  sides  approximately  parallel 
to  the  two  thus  assumed.  Hence  he  conceiyed  the  projecting 
angle  of  India  to  have  a  direction  towards  the  south-east, 
instead  of  the  south,  and  even  (as  we  have  already  seen)  sup- 
posed it  to  advance  farther  towards  the  east  than  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  He  appears  in  fact  to  have  obtained — probably 
from  the  information  collected  by  Patrocles — a  correct  general 
idea  of  the  great  projection  of  India  in  a  southerly,  direction 
towards  Cape  Comorin,  but  was  unable  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  previously  conceived  notions  as  to  its  western  and  northern 
boundaries,  and  was  thus  constrained  altogether  to  distort  its 
position  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  what  he  regarded  as 
established  conclusions.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  same 
source  that  he  had  learnt  the  name  of  the  Coniaci,  as  the 
people  inhabiting  this  southernmost  point  of  India ;  ^  a  name 
which  henceforward  became  generally  received,  with  slight 
modifications,  by  ancient  geographers. 

He  was  familiar  also  with  the  name  of  Taprobane,  which 


was  well  known  io  the  Greeks "  (rhr 
^h  T&y  'EXAi^tKay  yvApifAOv)  was  5400 
stadia  in  extent;  that  horn,  thenoe 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Anariaoi  ( ? ), 
the  Mardi,  and  Hyrcanians  cm  fair  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxu9  was  4800  stadia ;  and 
ihence  to  the  laxartes  .2400  (Btrabo,  xi. 
6,  §  1,  p.  507).    Patrocles  had  stated 


the  latter  distance  at  80  parasangs  (Id. 
xi.  11,  §  5),  which  exaoHv  coincides 
with  the  distance  given  oy  Eratos- 
thenes. 

'  To  tliis  may  be  added  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  river  Volga,  the 
name  of  which  is  first  fonnd  in  Ptolemy. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  689. 
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had  indeed  been  known  to  the  Greeks  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander^  but  his  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  erroneous, 
as  he  placed  it  south  of  the  headland  of  the  Goniaci  (Cape 
Comorin),  at  a  distance  of  seven  days'  voyage  from  the  main 
land,  and  extending  for  a  space  of  8000  stadia  in  length, /rom 
east  to  west,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cinnamon  Region 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.^  At  the  same  time  he  placed  the  two 
(as  already  noticed)  in  the  same  latitude,  as  the  most  southerly 
regions  of  the  inhabited  world. 

§  25.  Imperfect  as  was  the  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
possessed  by  Eratosthenes,  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  later 
geographer,  until  after  the  time  of  Strabo.    He  was  also  the 
first  to  bring  together  anything  like  definite  information  with 
regard  to  Arabia,  a  country  which  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  attract  in  a  high  degree  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  under  the  Ptolemies.    We  have  seen  that 
Alexander,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a  voyage 
of  discovery  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Arabia.    The  project  thus  interrupted  was  not  resumed  by 
any  of  his  successors;  but  although  we  have  no  account  of 
any  regular  expedition  by  which  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  were  examined  and  surveyed,  in  the  manner  that  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates 
had  been  by  Nearchus,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  cir- 
cumnavigation had  been  accomplished.    It  is  probable  indeed 
(as  h^  been  already  shown)  that  the  Greek  traders  from 
Alexandria  did  not  usually  extend  their  voyages  beyond  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  few  more  adventurous  spirits  having  con- 
tinned  them  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  even  to  India  itself.*    But 
even  if  this  navigation  were  in  practice  confined  to  native 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  690. 

•  The  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  who  un- 
doubtedly visited  India  in  person,  did 


not  take  place  tiU  after  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes. 
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traders  from  the  Sabsean  ports,  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  for 
the  Greeks  to  obtain  horn  them  sufficient  information  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  fact  that  it  presented  no  very  serious  diffi- 
culties to  the  navigator  was  in  any  ease  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  existence  of  this  trade.  Hence  Eratosthenes  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  general  notion  of  Arabia  so  far  as  the 
sea-coasts  were  concerned. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  interior  of  that  country 
presented  the  same  obstacles  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
in  ancient  times  that  they  have  continued  to  do  down  to  our 
own  days.  But  the  proximity  of  two  such  flourishing  and 
civilized  states  as  the  Egyptian  monarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Syrian  monarchy,  with  its  seat  at  Babylon  or  Seleucia, 
on  the  other,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
even  on  the  wild  tribes  of  Arabia.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
find  that  a  considerable  commerce  had  developed  itself,  which 
was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the  deserts  from  one  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Thus  Gerrha,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  already  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade;  the  spices  and  other  productions  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Africa  being  brought  thither  by  caravans,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  from  thence  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia.^  These  caravans 
took  forty  days  for  the  overland  journey  from  Hadramaut.^ 
Other  similar  caravans  carried  on  the  communication  from 
^lana,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea  (now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah),  through  the  western  portions  of 
Arabia,  and  reached  the  district  of  the  Mina^ans  in  seventy  days. 
jSlana  was  the  port  of  Petra,  which  seems  to  have  been  already 
rising  into  importance  as  an  emporium  of  trade :  and  from 
thence  other  caravans  boldly  struck  across  the  desert  direct  to 
Babylon,  a  distance  estimated  by  Eratosthenes  at  5600  stadia.^ 

§  26.  His  general  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 


^  Eratoflthen.  ap.  Strab.  xtI.  3,  p.  766. 
»  Ibid.  4,  §  4,  p.  768.  »  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  767. 
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Arabia  is  very  correct.  The  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula^ 
bordering  on  Judaea  and  Coele  Syria,  were  barren  and  sandy,  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  palm-trees,  thorny  acacias  and  tamarisks,  and 
devoid  of  running  water,  but  having  wells  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance. The  inhabitants  were  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  dwelling 
in  tents  and  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  camels.  The  more 
southern  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  felt  the  influence 
of  the  ocean,  and  were  subject  to  periodical  rains  in  summer, 
were  fertile  and  produced  abundance  both  of  grain  and  cattle.* 
This  portion  of  Arabia  was  divided  into  four  districts,  inhabited 
by  four  principal  tribes :  the  Minseans  adjoining  the  Bed  Sea, 
whose  chief  city  was  Carna  or  Oarnana ;  the  Sabseans,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba ;  the  Catabanians,  extending  to  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and  the  Chatramotitaa,  the  furthest  to  the 
east,  whose  capital  was  Sabata.^  The  name  of  this  last  people 
is  evidently  still  retained  in  that  of  Hadramaut ;  of  the  others, 
the  Minseans  were  apparently  the  occupants  of  the  Hedjaz: 
while  the  Sabseans  unquestionably  held  the  fertile  district  of 
Yemen,  the  chief  city  of  which  retained  the  name  of  Mareb 
till  a  late  period.  The  site  of  the  Gattabanians  is  clearly  indi^ 
cated,  but  their  name  is  otherwise  little  known.  According  to 
Eratosthenes  their  territory  produced  frankincense,  while  myrrh 
was  brought  from  that  of  the  ChatramotitsB,*  both  of  which 
were  important  articles  of  export ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  aromatic  spices  were  in  reality  brought 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  for 
which  it  was  famous.'' 

§  27.  No  settlements  had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptian 


*  There  was  however  one  remarkable 
exception.  It  is  strange  to  find  him 
stating  that  these  more  fertile  regions 
of  Arabia  possessed  abundance  of  cattle 
and  beasts,  except  horsesj  mules,  and 
swine  (Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  2,  fiotrK-niidmy 
Tc  iuf»0oytdy  irXV  ^irvav  ical  7ifu6yuy  JcoU 
{&y),  Kor  is  there  any  allusion  to 
horses  being  more  frequent  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  interior. 

*  Eratoathen.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  2. 


•  Id.  ibid.  4,  §  4. 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  Nearohus. 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  headland 
of  Maceta— the  easternmost  promontory 
of  Arabia — was  told  that  it  was  from 
iftence  (%.e,  from  Arabia)  that  dnnamon 
and  other  similar  productions  (jh  ku^- 
fiufid  re  Kol  &Wa  ToiovT6rp<nta)  were 
conveyed  to  Babylon  and  Assyria 
(Anian,  Indioa,  c  82,  §  7). 
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monarchs  upon  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  the 
African  side  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  lined  by  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  trading  stations,  forming  permanent 
settlements^  though  prevented  by  the  barrenness  of  the  ad- 
joining tracts  from  ever  rising  into  colonies  of  importance. 
Hence  Eratosthenes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
dimensions  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  describes  as  extending 
9000  stadia  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  adjoining  Heroopolis  (the 
Gulf  of  Suez)  to  the  station  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  and  4500 
from  thence  to  the  Straits.  Both  statements  are  very  fair 
approximations,  the  former,  however,  somewhat  exceeding,  while 
the  latter  rather  falls  short  of,  the  truth.^  He  also  estimated 
the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cinnamon  Begion  (Cape  Guardafui)  at  5000 
stadia — ^a  very  close  approach  to  the  truth.  But  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  that 
point,  which  indeed  contiDued  until  long  after  to  be  the 
farthest  limit  of  Greek  navigation  in  that  direction.® 

§  28.  We  have  already  seen  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  had  advanced 
under  the  Ptolemies.  This  was  in  part  the  consequence  of  direct 
exploration  from  Egypt,  but  still  more  from  the  establishment  of 
a  comparatively  civilized  state  at  Meroe,  which  carried  on  con- 
siderable intercourse  both  up  and  down  the  river.  It  is 
evident  also  that  Meroe  maintained  direct  communication  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  it  was  distant  only  ten  or  twelve  days' 
journey  :^  and  it  was  this  communication  that  enabled  Eratos- 


•  Ibid.  §  4,  768.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, in  one  respect  to  have  formed  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  flgnre  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  he  oonceived  to  have  a 
direction  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  from 
Heroopolis  to  Ptolemais  Epitheras, 
and  thence  to  trend  awav  to  the  8.E. 
The  general  direction  of  this  vast  inlet 
is  in  reality  remarkably  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  But  the  notion 
entertained    by   Eratosthenes   of  its 


forming  a  considerable  bend  or  elbow 
at  the  point  mentioned,  was  received 
by  all  ancient  geographers  down  even  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

*  Thus  Strabo,  writing  on  the  autho- 
rity of  ArtemidoruB,  a  century  later 
than  Eratosthenes,  speaks  of  the  coast 
towards  the  south,  after  doubling  the 
Southern  Horn  (Gape  Guardafui),  as 
wholly  unknown  (p.  774). 

1  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  zvii.  1,  p.  786. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  regular 
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thenes  to  connect  his  observations  on  the  Upper  Nile  with 
those  on  the  Bed  Sea,  where  he  placed  Ptolemals  Epitheras  on 
the  same  parallel  with  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  he  correctly 
placed  Meroe  itself  at  just  about  the  same  distance  from  Syene 
that  the  latter  was  from  Alexandria.^  With  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
described  clearly  the  great  bend  made  by  the  riyer  between 
Meroe  and  the  Second  Cataract — an  important  feature  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Africa,  which  has  only  become  known 
to  modern  geographers  in  quite  recent  times.' 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  relations 
between  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  was  not  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,*  altogether  free  from  confusion, 
arising  principally  from  the  different  names  given  by  the 
native  tribes  to  the  different  branches  of  the  river,  and  even  to 
different  portions  of  the  main  stream.  But  with  due  allowance 
for  this  source  of  error  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  was  not  only  superior  to  that  of  any 
ancient  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  was  much 
more  correct  than  that  possessed  by  modern  geographers  until 
a  very  recent  period.*  Thus  he  clearly  understood  that  the 
so-called  "island"  of  Meroe  was  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  easternmost  of  which  was  the  Astaboras  (still 
called  the  Atbara),  and  the  westernmost  the  Astapus,  though 
according  to  others  its  proper  name  was  the  Astasobas,  while 


caravan  trade  from  SuakLn  to  Berber 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  just 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Atblara, 
and  about  60  6.  miles  below  Meroe. 

*  This  was  probably  derived  from 
the  astronomical  determination  of  its 
position  already  referred  to  (see  Note  A\ 
Bat  there  must  have  been  at  this 
period  a  more  direct  caravan  route  in 
use,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
without  foUowing  the  circuitous  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  this  would  afford  the 
means  of  direct  measurement,  or  rather 
computation  of  the  distance. 

'  Colonel  Leake  observes  that  ^'  the 


remarkable  bend  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia 
here  described  by  Eratosthenes  was 
first  verified  in  modem  times  by  the 
information  procured  by  Burckhardt " 
(Journal  of  Geogr.  8oe,  vol.  ii.  p.  24). 

*  Chapter  XV.  p.  584. 

*  M.  GoBsellin,  writing  near  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  observes :  '*  Quant 
au  Nil,  Eratosthenes  d^orit  la  partie 
superieure  de  son  cours  avec  assez  d*ex- 
actitude  pour  que,  depnis  son  si^le,  on 
n'ait  rien  eu  d'miportant  ^  y  ajouter,  ni 
k  y  oorriger"  {Wographie  Se$  Grea 
ancUysee,  p.  21).  This  first  volume  of 
his  work  was  published  in  1790. 
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the  name  of  Astapns  properly  belonged  to  another  branch 
which  flowed  from  certain  lakes  to  the  sonth^  and  formed  in 
fact  the  main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  itself/  We  have 
here  a  distinct  indication  of  the  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  another  *' island" 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  higher  up  than  that 
of  Meroe,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sembritae,  the  descend- 
ants of  an  Egyptian  colony.  This  can  clearly  be  no  other  than 
the  district  of  Sennaar,  comprised  between  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  river,  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.^ 

Of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  on  the  contrary  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  knowledge;  though  he  was  certainly  not 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  mountains  in  that  direction,  and 
correctly  ascribed  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  the 
regular  rains  that  fell  in  these  elevated  regions  within  the 
tropics.*  This  theory  indeed  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  his  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  everything  points  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  having  been  derived  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  itself,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
where  a  civilized  community  was  once  established  so  far  up 
the  river  as  Meroe :  while  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  at  a  much 


'  Eratosthen.  ap.  Strab.  zYii  i.  p. 
786.  rhy  8i  *A(rrdirovtf  A?iXov  ttyai, 
pdovra  ^k  tivobv  \ifiy&y  iirh  fie<nifjkfip(as, 
ica2  (TxeS^i^  t^  kot*  elB^Tay  <r&fia  rov 
Nc£\ov  rovroy  votuy.  This  notice  ap- 
pears to  me  concloBive  against  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Cooley  (^Clauditu  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  8yo.  Lond.  1854),  who 
maintains  that  the  ancients  were  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  White 
Nile,  and  that  all  their  acconnts  of  its 
upper  course  refer  exclusiyely  to  the 
Blue  Nile  or  Abyssinian  river. 

Apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Eratosthenes,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
the  Greekd  of  the  second  century  B.O., 
to  whom  Meroe  was  as  familiar  as 
Khartoum  is  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
should  not  have  known  of  the  union  of 
the  two  great  streams,  little  more  than 


100  miles  above  it. 

The  lakes  (\lfum)  from  which  it  was 
supposed  to  flow,  probably  referred  to 
the  vast  marshes  which  it  forms  above 
lat  10°.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
rumour  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Nyanza  had  reached  his  ears. 

J  The  comparative  civilization,  and 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  possessed 
by  the  natives  of  Sennaar  at  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  the  other  native 
tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
is  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to 
be  derived  from  their  Egyptian  de- 
scent. See  Gooley*8  work  above  cited 
(pp.  22,  23)  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

'  T^y  8^  ir\'fipw<riy  cdfrov  robs  Btpivohs 
6fi$povs  Tapaa'K€^(€iy,  Strabo,2.e.  Pro- 
clus  od  PlcUonis  TtiruBum,  p.  37. 
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later  period,  seems  to  have  derived  his  accounts  as  to  the  npper 
coarse  of  the  river  from  the  Bed  Sea.  Hence  arises  in  part  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  authors.  But  the  statements 
of  Eratosthenes,  taken  by  themselves,  are  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible. 

He  was  also  the  first  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Nubians 
{Novficu),  whom  he  describes  as  occupying  the  country  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  to  the  bend 
of  the  river.  They  were  a  great  nation,  not  subject  to  the 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  but  forming  numerous  petty  sovereignties 
of  their  own.* 

§  29.  Of  the  rest  of  Africa  Eratosthenes  probably  knew  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  was  already  known  to  Herodotus.  But 
as  no  extracts  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  this  part  of  his 
work,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  furnished  no  information 
beyond  what  was  in  the  possession  of  all  later  geographers. 
In  one  respect  however  he  wai  certainly  better  informed  than 
many  of  his  successors, — ^that  he  mentioned  the  island  of  Ceme, 
and  many  other  Phoenician  settlements  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  His  knowledge  of  these 
was  probably  derived  from  Carthaginian  sources  ^ :  but  as  the 
settlements  themselves  had  disappeared  at  a  later  period,  the 
fact  of  their  existence  was  disbelieved,  and  the  statements  of 
Eratosthenes  were  summarily  rejected  by  Artemidorus  and 
Strabo." 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xvti.  p.  786.  Accord- 
ing to  Bfr.  Cooley  {Clauditu  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  p.  41)  the  name  of 
Nubians,  which  is  not  a  native  appel- 
lation, was  at  first  applied  only  to  the 
natives  of  Kordofan  (immediately  west 
of  Sennaar),  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  that  people  occupied  the 
lower  districts  between  Meroe  and  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  This  would  be 
entirely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  state- 
ment of  Eratosthenes,  as  cited  by 
Strabo. 

*  The  voyage  of  Hanno  had  unques- 
tionably taken  place  long  before  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  we  have  no 


means  of  judging  whether  it  was 
known  to  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
No  aUusion  to  it  is  found  in  Strabo ; 
unless  it  be  assumed  to  be  the  autho- 
ritv  referred  to  in  the  next  note. 

^  Btrabo,  i.  p.  47  (compare  xvii.  p. 
829).     ireirl4rrevKf   Si  koX  xc/»1  r&r  f|« 

Kfptrfiv  Tc  yrjaop  ical  &AAov5  r6frovs  omh 
/id(»yf  robs  fjofiofuni  mn^l  Heuant/iiwovs, 
The  disappearance  of  such  a  settlement 
as  Oeme  is  readily  explained  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Arguin,  a  barren  island 
on  the  same  line  of  coast,  occupied  by 
the  Portuguese  for  a  period  of  centuries, 
and  which  at  one  time  carried  on  a 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  Africa  to  be  sni' 
rounded  by  the  sea  to  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  notion 
prevalent  in  his  time ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already 
held  by  Alexander  himself.  This  much  might  be  clearly  in- 
ferred from  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  Atlantic,  as  applied  to 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  surrounding  ocean  as  continuous,  so  that  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  Erythraean  were  parts  of  the  same  sea.^  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  attempted  to  support  this  theoretical 
conclusion  by  a  reference  to  known  facts,  and  we  must  there- 
fore infer  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  alleged  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  by  order  of  Necho.* 

§  30.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  work  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  judge  how  tax  Eratosthenes  entered  into  a  detailed 
geographical  account  of  the  various  countries  of  which  he 
spoke :  but  as  his  whole  treatise  on  geography  was  comprised 
in  only  three  books,  and  the  third  of  these  alone  was  devoted 
to  what  can  be  strictly  called  geographical  details,  it  is  evident 
that  any  such  review  must  have  been  very  brief  and  summary. 
As  far  as  the  fragments  preserved  enable  us  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture, it  would  appear  that  he  certainly  gave  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  coasts,^  as  well  as 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  he  undoubtedly  added  some 
notices  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  or  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  principally  confined  to  the  more  remote  and 
less  known  regions  of  the  world.  His  object  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  rather  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  world 
as  then  known,  than  an  elaborate  geographical  description  of 


considerable  trade,  but  is  now  utterly 
desolate  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Arab  fishermen. 

»  Strabo,  i,  3,  §  18,  p.  56.  koI  yhp 
Ktn^  avrhy  *Zp«ro<rB4yri  rlir  iierhs  BdXefr- 
reuf  Bfinurop  dppow  tlyau,  &trr€  koL  rV 
'Emrdpiov  koL  riiv  'LpvBpiaf  $d\cerray 
uUty  cTycu. 

*  Bee  Chapter  ym.  sect.  2. 


*  It  was  evidently  in  this  part  of  his 
work  that  he  made  so  much  use  of  that 
of  his  predecessor  Timosthenes,  that 
he  is  accused  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea 
of  having  plundered  it  bodQy  (Mardan. 
Spit.  Artemidor,  §  8.  *EpaTo<r94iniis  8i 
6  KvpftivcuoSj  ouK  o2^a  ri  xoBitVy  rh  Ti/ioo'- 
BhfWi  jucrrypcnfrc  fitfiKloy,  fipax^a.  rtrk 
vpoiretls).    See  Chapter  XY.  p.  588. 
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the  different  countries  of  which  it  was  composed*  All  stich 
details  could  be  easily  filled  in  at  a  subsequent  time,  if  the 
general  outlines  were  correctly  drawn.  The  object  of  Eratos- 
thenes was  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  succeeding 
geographers  could  build :  and  so  successfully  did  he  execute 
this  task,  considering  the  materials  at  his  disposition,  that  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  him,  received  scarcely  any 
material  improvement  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

§  31.  Another  part  of  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
which  we  have  very  imperfect  information,  is  his  division  of  the 
inhabited  world  into  sections,  to  which  he  gave  the  strange 
designation  of  Sphragides  (o-<^/wi7iS69),  or  "  seals."  The  origin 
of  this  term  is  unknown,  and  it  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
geographer.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discern  what  was  the  purpose  of 
its  introduction,  or  the  nature  of  the  division  intended.  These 
sections  indeed  had  so  far  a  relation  to  the  fundamental  parallel 
of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  manner  already 
described,  that  they  were  all  placed  to  the  north  or  south  of 
that  line,  so  that  it  should  form  (in  part  at  least)  one  of  their 
boundaries;  but  in  other  respects  they  were  very  irregular, 
being  neither  conterminous  with  countries,  nor  with  any  geo- 
metrical divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  first  section 
indeed  comprised  India  only,  and  would  therefore  answer  the 
first  condition.  The  second  also  might  be  thought  to  fulfil  the 
same  purpose,  though  much  less  perfectly :  it  comprised  Ari^T^a, 
under  which  name  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  included  (as 
was  done  by  Strabo  after  him),®  Aria,  Parthia,  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  Gedrosia  and  Carmania,  or  all  the  provinces  from 
the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  This 
section  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Pylse  CaspisB  to  the  frontier  of  Carmania  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  Eratosthenes  conceived  as  situated  on  the 


*  Btrabo,  indeed,  in  the  description 
of  aU  these  oountries,  their  boundaries 
and  extent,  distinctly  foUows  the  autho- 
rity of  Eratosthenes,  adding  that  he 


had  no  better  information  (&i  yitp  l^o- 
fih^  Ti  \4ytaf  $4\ru>y  irtfH  atrrw,  XT.  2, 
§  8,  p.  728). 
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same  meridiaB.  Hence  the  eastern  and  western  bonndaries 
would  be  approximately  parallel/  and  the  whole  section  presents 
the  form,  roughly  taken^  of  a  parallelogram.  But  the  third 
section,  which  was  conceived  to  be  still  bounded  by  the  chain 
of  the  Taurus  on  the  north  (continued  in  a  supposed  straight 
line  from  the  Caspian  Gates),  and  by  the  imaginary  line  above 
described  on  the  east,  was  limited  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Armenian  mountains  (the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Taurus)  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  and  then  down  that 
river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here  we  find  no  apparent  connection  with  any  national 
divisions ;  while  the  approach  to  any  regularity  of  figure  is  of 
the  most  imperfect  description.  But  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  fourth  section,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  west, 
while  it  was  boimded  on  the  south  by  an  imaginary  line  across 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  from  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon.  It  thus  presented  something  like  a 
triangular  form,  having  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
vertex  on  the  Euphrates.  Unfortunately,  while  Strabo  goes 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion  of  the  boundaries  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  section,  he  has  omitted  to  continue  the  enumeration 
of  these  divisions,  so  that  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sections  into  which  Eratosthenes 
subdivided  Africa  and  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  north  of  the 
Taurus.®  In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  what  geographical  meaning  Eratosthenes  attached  to  the 
subdivisions  in  question,  or  what  purpose  they  were  intended 
to  serve. 

§  32.  On  one  subject,  which  occupied  an  important  place  in 


'  Eratoethenes,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  supposed  the  Indus  to  flow  from 
N.  to  S.,  whUe  the  Ganges  flowed  from 
W.  to  E.  For  this  he  was  censured  by 
Hipparchns,  who  maintained  that  the 
Inons  flowed  towards  the  south-east 
(Strabo,  ii.  ],  §  S4,  p.  87).  Its  real 
course   deyiatee   considerably  to   the 


wegtward  of  sonth,  so  that  its  month, 
taking  the  centre  of  the  Deltei  as  snch. 
is  situated  4}^  of  longitude  to  Uie  west 
of  Attock. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  penin- 
sula of  Arabia  constituted  the  fifth 
Sphragis,  but  this  is  not  stated  by 
Strabo. 
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the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  of  his 
successors,  he  certainly  entertained  sounder  and  more  judicious 
views  than  most  of  the  Greek  geographers.  The  feeling  of 
blind  reverence  for  Homer  and  his  works,  which  had  grown  up 
in  Greece  itself,  but  had  attained  to  a  still  higher  develop- 
ment in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  had  led  to  a  belief  that  his 
statements  were  to  be  received  with  deference  as  authorities 
not  only  in  matters  of  history  and  mythology,  but  on  questions 
of  geography  also.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  Greece  itself  and 
the  lands  immediately  adjoining,  where  the  accuracy  of  the 
long  array  of  names  exhibited  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  descriptive  epithets  so  often 
appended  to  them,  were  the  subject  of  well-merited  eulogy ;  • 
but  the  same  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  statements  of  the 
poet  concerning  the  more  remote  localities  described  in  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaiis,  and  even  in  his  casual 
notices  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Scythians.^ 

Eratosthenes  on  the  contrary  had  the  boldness  to  assert  that 
while  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  Greece  and  the  regions 
near  at  hand,  he  was  ignorant  of  those  more  remote  :^  and  that 
his  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  interwoven  as  it  was 
with  obvious  fables,  that  no  one  could  dream  of  understanding 
in  their  literal  signification,  was  no  more  amenable  to  the  test 
of  geographical,  than  of  historical  truth.  He  appears  to  have 
given  especial  oflfence  by  saying  that  people  woidd  never  find 
out  the  real  localities  described  in  the  Odyssey — the  islands  of 
iEolus,  Circe,  Calypso,  &c.,  until  they  found  out  the  cobbler 
who  had  sewn  up  the  bag  of  JEolus.^  All  these  localities  had, 
long  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  been  identified  with  well- 
known  spots :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  thus  pitched 
upon  naturally  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  supposed  traditions 


•  See  Chapter  III.  p.  42. 

^  This  tone,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  pervades  aU  the  discussions 
of  Strabo  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

«  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  7,  p.  18.    'AAA'  om 


Tti  (T^cyyvs  fi6yoVj  &<nrtp  *EparoirB4piis 
clf}i)ic€,  KcH  rik  4v  rois  *EAAif (Tty,  &XAi  iral 
r&y  ir6ppu  troXA.^  A/yci  ical  8t*  hxp^Uts 
"Ofiripos. 

»  Strabo.  i.  2,  §  15. 
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that  connected  them  with  the  works  of  the  great  poet.    The 
grammarians  and  critics  of  Alexandria  sought  to  support  these 
pretensions  by  the  most  far-fetched  interpretations,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  most  ingenious  devices,  rather  than  own  that 
the  object  of  their  worship  could  have  been  ignorant  of  regions 
which  in  his  day  no  Greek  had  ever  visited ;  or  could  have 
given  the  reins  to  his  poetic  fancy,  without  troubling  himself 
about  geographical  accuracy.    Unfortunately  we  only  know 
the  views  of  Eratosthenes  from  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Strabo, 
who  has  undoubtedly  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  taken  little 
pains  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  of  his  adversary :  but  it  is 
clear  that  Eratosthenes  maintained  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
Homer,  as  of  all  other  poets,  was  to  delight  and  amuse,  rather 
than  to  instruct,  his  hearers,^  and  that  he  purposely  transferred 
the  fables  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  of  JEolus  and  the  gloomy 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  far  west,  that  he  might  freely  indulge 
his  fancy,  without  the  stem  restraint  of  reality.    In  these 
general  views  Eratosthenes  was  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  judgement  of  most  modem  critics  than  were  his  contem- 
poraries or  successors,  of  whom  Strabo  in  particular  attacks 
him  with  a  vehemence  worthy  of  an  orthodox  divine  assailing 
a  heretical  commentator.    But  such  sceptical  criticisms  evi- 
dently made  little  impression  on  the  Greeks  in  general :  even 
the  grave  and  sober-minded  Polybius  adhered  to  the  popular 
application  of  the  fables,  and  sought  to  explain  the  tales  of 
^olus  and  Scylla,  as  if  it  was  certain  that  Ulysses  had  really 
visited  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.^    How 
far  Eratosthenes  carried  his  doubts  we  are  unable  to  determine, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original  work :  but  it  would  appear  that 
while  doing  full  justice  to  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  geography, 
as  far  as  related  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he 
had  discarded  altogether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


*  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  3,  p.  IS.  »  Polyb.  xxxiv.  2,  3,  op.  Strab.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

VOL.  I.  2  U 
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He  asserted  also  that  the  notices  of  Egypt  in  the  Odyssey 
showed  great  ignorance  of  that  country;  and  denied  that 
Homer  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Yoyage  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  to  the  river  Fhasis.*  For  both  these  assertions  he 
is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  but  on  both  points  the 
verdict  of  any  impartial  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  be 
in  favour  of  Eratosthenes. 

§  33.  Physical  geography,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
was  still  quite  in  its  infancy  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a  scientific 
character.  We  have  already  seen  indeed  that  in  treating  the 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  as  one  continuous  range,  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  Taurus,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having 
made  a  first  attempt,  however  rude,  at  that  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  mountain  rangefs  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of 
orography.  He  had  also,  as  already  stated,  arrived  at  a  sound 
conclusion  concerning  the  causes  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
— ^a  subject  that  must  naturally  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  geographer  resident  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  he  started 
a  strange  hypothesis,  that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
were  carried  by  subterranean  channels  to  Goele  Syria,  and 
thence  again  underground  so  as  to  feed  the  streams  which 
broke  out  near  Ehinocorura  and  Mount  Casius.' 

§  34.  Eratosthenes  also  adopted,  and  apparently  developed 
at  considerable  length,  an  idea  first  suggested  by  the  physical 
philosopher  Strato,^  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine 
Seas  had  originally  no  outlet,  and  stood  in  consequence  at  a 
much  higher  level,  but  that  they  had  burst  the  barriers  that 


•  In  the  last  of  these  views  he  was 
followed  hy  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
(Strabo,  i.  2,  p.  45).  The  arguments 
of  Strabo  on  the  other  side  are  confined 
to  the  repeated  assertion  that  these 
were  facts  univenciUy  admitted  (r&v  9h 
inpl  r^K  *ldtroya  tn)ixfiarr»y  jcal  r^v  'A/ry^ 
leaf  rohs  *ApyovabTas  rdy  d/ioAoyov- 
fiivnv  iraph  vatrty,  I.  0.). 

'  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  zyi.  1,  §  12,  p. 
741.    Strabo  only  ventures  to  express 


a  donbt  concerning  this  extravagant 
suggestion  (061c  oka  8i  c2  riSay&s 
^pfiKtv). 

*  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  an  eminent 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  had  de- 
voted his  attention  so  particularly  to 
the  physical  branches  of  philosophy  as 
to  be  currently  known  by  the  surname 
of  6  ^vcuc6s.  He  succeeded  Theo- 
phrastus  as  the  head  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  in  B.O.  287. 
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confined  them,  and  thus  given  rise  to  the  Straits  of  the  Bos- 
phomsy  the  Hellespont  and  that  of  the  Columns.  In  proof  of 
this  theory  he  alleged  the  presence  of  marine  shells  far  inland 
in  Libya,  especially  near  the  temple  of  Japiter  Ammon,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  deposits  and  springs 
of  salt  that  were  also  fonnd  in  the  Libyan  deserts.* 

Such  a  speculation  has  b0en  frequently  reviyed  in  more 
modem  times ;  ^  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation,  though  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  such 
violent  and  sudden  disruption  as  that  supposed  by  Strato  and 
Eratosthenes  could  have  actually  caused  the  formation  of  such 
straits  as  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  or  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  marine  remains,  regarded 
as  a  general  phenomenon,  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  in  question ; 
but  the  most  recent  geological  researches  have  all  tended  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  desert,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  still  more  extensive  desert  of  the  Sahara,  was 
covered  by  the  sea  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  Strato  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  was  the  existence  of  a 
submarine  ridge  or  bank,  extending  across  the  Straits  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  by  which,  as  he  contended,  the  two  had  been 
originally  united.^  Such  a  bank  really  exists,  though  at  so 
considerable  a  depth  as  to  render  it  remarkable  that  its 
existence  should  have  been  discovered  by  ancient  navigators.^ 
At  the  same  time  both  Strato  and  Eratosthenes  were  aware  of 
the  great  depth  of  certain  portions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  seas — as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  great  basin.^ 


*  Strabo,  i  3,  pp.  49,  50. 

'  See  Admiral  Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean, p.  114-122.  The  same  theory 
has  been  fully  developed  by  M.  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  in  his  work  entitled  OSo- 

?raphi6  Phytique  de  la  Mer  Noire,  de 
IfUerieur  de  yAfrique,  etdela  Midi' 
terran^e^  8yo,  Paris,  1807. 

'  Sti  Kol  vvw  Iri  rcuyla  ris  ff<f>QXos 


itarireucfy   inrh    rrjs   E&p<6xi}t    M  r^y 
Aifi^y.    Strabo,  i.  p.  50. 

»  Smyth's  If6dt<erranean,pp.l59,160. 

*  Strabo,  i.  8,  p.  50.  Posidonius 
reported  the  Sardinian  Sea  to  be  the 
deepest  of  all,  and  to  attain  to  a  depth 
of  1000  fathoms.  Id.  p.  54.  Such  a 
statement  must,  howeyer,  haye  been 
merely  oonjecturaL 
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§  35.  We  learn  also  from  Strabo  that  Eratosthenes,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  world,  though  spherical,  was  not  exactly  so, 
entered  into  a  long  enumeration  of  the  changes  of  its  surface 
produced  by  the  action  of  water,  of  fire,  of  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  other  similar  causes.^  Though  Strabo  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  regarding  the  effect  of  all  such  operations 
as  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  whole  earth,  it 
would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  known  in  detail  the 
facts  cited  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  view  which  he  took  of 
their  results.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  unfor- 
tunately know  his  arguments  only  through  the  criticisms  of 
his  adversaries.  We  learn  however  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  highest  mountains  did  not  exceed  ten  stadia  (6000 
feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude,*  a  conclusion  probably  based 
on  the  measurements  of  Dicaearchus  already  noticed. 


•  Strab.  ib.  p.  49. 

*  See  the  fragments  cited  from  Theon 
Alezandrinus  (p.  23}  and  Simplioius 


(ad  Aria,  de  Codo,  il  p.  136)  by  Bern- 
hardy  in  his  ErcUoUhenioOy  fr.  39,  p.  56. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  632. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  LATITUDE. 

Among  the  few  points  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  their 
latitudes  had  been  determined  by  direct  observation  were  Massilia 
and  Byzantinm:  and  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus  onwards  it 
became  a  received  fact  among  geographers  that  they  were  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  though  there  is  really  a  difference  of  more 
than  two  degrees  between  them.  Yet  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Strabo  that  Hipparchus  himself  repaired  to  Byzantium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  its  latitude,  and  found  his  gnomonic  observations 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Py  theas  at  Massilia.  (Strabo,  i.  4,  §  4.  p.  63.) 
It  is  strange  that  in  this  instance  it  was  the  great  astronomer  that 
was  in  error,  while  the  observation  of  the  much-decried  Pytheas 
was  almost  precisely  correct.  Hence  Eratosthenes  and  his  suc- 
cessors who  accepted  the  conclusion  of  Pytheas  placed  Massilia 
very  nearly  in  its  true  position,  which  rendered  their  map  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo : 
while  on  the  other  hand  Byzantium  was  pushed  up  far  to  the 
north  of  its  true  situation,  and  hence  the  map  of  the  adjoining 
regions  became  distorted  to  correspond  with  it. 

Again,  we  know  that  Eratosthenes  himself  made  corresponding 
observations  of  latitude  at  Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  (Strabo,  ii.  p. 
126)  and  the  astronomical  result  of  these  observations  was  very 
nearly  correct,  though  he  was  led  into  error  in  computing  the 
distance  between  the  two  by  his  erroneous  estimate  of  700  stadia  to 
a  degree.  But  at  the  same  time  he  placed  a  point  so  well  known 
as  Athens  only  400  stadia  (40  minutes)  to  the  north  of  Bbodes, 
while  the  difference  between  the  two  really  exceeds  a  degree  and  a 
half.  On  the  other  hand  Eratosthenes  possessed  a  determination  of 
unusual  accuracy  for  the  latitude  of  Meroe,  which  he  placed  within 
less  than  half  a  degree  of  its  true  position.  For  this  observation 
he  was  indebted  to  a  certain  Philon,  who  had  himself  made  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  had  observed  both  the  proportion 
of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  number  of  days  (45)  before 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  became  vertical.  (Strabo,  ii.  1, 
§  29,  p.  77.) 
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We  haye  no  aoconnt  of  the  anthority  on  which  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  were  placed  in  the  same  latitude  with  Bhodes :  but  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  two  extreme  points  should 
have  been  so  correctly  assigued,  while  intermediate  positions,  such 
as  Carthage  and  the  Straits  of  Messina,  were  placed  so  wide  of  their 
true  position. 

In  the  case  of  Carthage,  as  already  observed,  the  erroneous 
latitude  assigned  to  it  was  based,  or  supposed  to  be  based,  upon 
direct  observation.  Thus  Strabo  assumes,  or  refers  to  it  as  a  well> 
known  fact,  though  without  mentioning  his  authority,  that  the 
gnomon  there  was  to  its  shadow  as  eleven  to  seven  (ii.  5,  §  38,  p. 
133),  a  proportion  which  would  correspond  with  32°  30'  N.  latitude, 
about  4i  degrees  south  of  its  true  position ! 


NOTE  B,  p.  635. 
gossellin's  theobt. 


According  to  M.  Gossellin  indeed  the  result  attained  by 
Eratosthenes  was  one  of  surprising  accuracy.  Assuming  that  the 
latter  was  employing  stadia  of  700  to  a  degree,  and  allowing  for 
the  proper  reduction  of  degrees  of  longitude  along  the  parallel 
of  36°  latitude,  he  arrives  at  the  remarkable  result  that  the  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  given  by  him  was  within  1°  22',  or  less 
than  a  degree  and  a  half,  of  the  truth.  (^GSographie  des  Grecs 
analyaSe,  p.  40.)  So  striking  is  the  exactness  of  this  coincidence, 
that  M.  Oossellin  himself  observes  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Eratos- 
thenes himself,  as  it  proves  an  amount  of  mathematical  skill  and 
knowledge  &r  exceeding  that  possessed  by  any  Greek  in  his  day. 
Hence  he  is  driven  to  the  very  extraordinary  hypothesis  that 
Eratosthenes  derived  his  information  from  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  which  proceeded  from  an 
ancient  people  who  possessed  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  mathematical  geography  attested  by  such  a  result.  These 
materials  Eratosthenes  made  use  of  withoui  understanding  Ihem  ^I) : 
hence  he  fell  into  errors  which  require  to  be  explained  and  rectified 
before  we  can  do  justice  to  the  value  of  his  authorities.  (Ibid, 
pp.  43-50.) 

This  fiekr-fetched  hypothesis  may  justly  be  discarded  without 
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farther  investigatioii,  as  resting  upon  no  substantial  basis  whatever. 
It  has  however  been  adopted  by  M.  Durean  de  la  Malle  (GSogr, 
Phynque,  &o.  p.  147).  But  it  must  be  observed  that  almost  all  the 
remarkable  instances  of  close  conformity  with  the  truth  produced 
by  M.  Gossellin  are  obtained  by  more  or  less  altering  the  data  as 
given  by  Strabo,  or  by  introducing  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his 
own.  Thus  when  he  proceeds  to  reckon  the  distance  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges — a  distance  which 
we  know  Eratosthenes  to  have  computed  from  the  itinerary  measures 
of  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  other  similar  materials  (Strabo), 
and  which  comes  out  in  M.  Grossellin's  hands  almost  as  exact  as 
that  from  the  Sacred  Gape  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  this  coincidence 
results  in  great  part  from  his  reducing  the  number  of  itinerary 
stades  by  one-tenili,  and  by  his  arbitrarily  fixing  on  Chandemagore 
— ^which  is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea  and  not  on  the  Ganges 
at  all — as  the  point  to  compare  with  the  supposed  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  conceived  by  Eratosthenes  as  situated  on  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

M.  Gossellin  himself  remarks  that  all  the  intermediate  distances 
given  by  Eratosthenes  are  inexact,  though  the  great  distances  (the 
sums  total)  are,  or  ought  to  he  considered  as  correct  (p.  45).  The 
first  admission  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  second  is  only  attained  by 
a  series  of  arbitrary  changes  and  alterations  of  numbers,  which  are 
made  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  correct  result. 

We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes  in  computing  700  stades  to  a 
degree  of  a  great  cirde  was  not,  as  supposed  by  M.  Gossellin  (as 
well  as  D'Anville  and  many  other  modem  geographers)  employing 
a  different  stade  from  that  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks,  but  was  adopts 
ing  an  erroneous  calculation  of  the  length  of  a  degree.  Hence  the 
assumption  that,  in  computing  distances  such  as  those  along  the 
line  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  prolongation  of  it  across  Asia, 
Eratosthenes  was  throughout  reckoning  by  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  regard  to  the  first  indeed 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  following  Timosthenes,  from  whom 
we  know  him  to  have  borrowed  largely  [see  Chapter  XV.  p.  588]  ; 
while  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  taken  either  from  Patrocles  or 
from  the  authors  of  the  itineraries  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  these 
authors  wrote  before  any  one  had  heard  of  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree  and  were  merely  using  the  ordinary  Greek  stade  as  univer- 
sally received.    It  must  be  added  that  though  Strabo  was  well 
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acquainted  with  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  circumference  by 
Eratosthenes,  and  with  the  resulting  value  of  its  subdivisions,  he 
has  nowhere  given  the  slightest  hint,  or  evidently  entertained  the 
least  suspicion,  that  that  author  in  his  numerous  statements  of 
distances  was  employing  any  other  stade  than  that  in  general  use 
among  all  the  Greeks. 


NOTE  C,  p.  639. 


SOUTHEBN   LIMIT  OF   THE  HABITABLE  WOBLD. 

The  calculation  by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows. 
We  know  from  the  astronomical  writers,  Ptolemy  and  his  com- 
mentator Theon,  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  the  interval  between  the 
tropics  at  11  /  83ds  of  the  whole  meridian  circle,^  which  would  place 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  N.  latitude  23°  61'  20".  This  would 
give  in  round  numbers  16,700  stadia  between  the  tropic  and  the 
equator  (at  700  stadia  to  the  degree),  and  as  Eratosthenes  had 
reckoned  5000  stadia  from  Syene  to  Meroe,  and  3400  from  Meroe 
to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  there  remain  8300  between  this  limit 
of  the  habitable  world  and  the  equator. 

This  conclusion,  which  is  adopted  both  by  M.  Gossellin  and  Dr. 
0.  Mtiller,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  distances  given  by 
Eratosthenes,  on  this  calculation,  result  in  placing  Thule  at  a  dis- 
tance of  46,300  stadia  from  the  Equator,  or  16,700  from  the  pole: 
exactly  the  same  distance  as  the  tropic  from  the  Equator :  and  this 
precisely  accords  with  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes  himself  (de- 
rived from  Pytheas)  that  at  Thule  "  the  summer  tropic  coincides 
with  the  arctic  circle  "  (irap  ots  6  avros  cart  np  opicrt«c<p  o  $€ptyoq  rpo^ruros 
kvkXxk>  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114),  or  according  to  the  modern  use 
of  the  expression,  that  it  was  situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  dist€mces  given  thus  make  up  exactly  the  63,000  stadia  re- 
quired for  the  quadrant  of  a  meridian  great  circle,  in  accordance 
with  the  252,000  stadia  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe. 


^  PtolemsBl  Ma^na  SyntaxUf  i.  10, 
p.  18.  The  statement  is  giyen  Bome- 
what  more  cleurly  by  Theon  in  hia 
commentary  on  the  passage  (p.  60),  Koi 
ovros  6  XtJyos  6  atnhs  trxf^^y  "ry  rod 
*Eparo(r$4yovs,  f  Koi  6  "imrapxos  ixp^' 


aarOf  &s  iucpi$vs  clkrifi/A.4y^,  irol  yap  ^ 
'Eparoff04tr7is  SudpTiiras  rhv  txov  kvkKw 
Ty  fSpt<rK€  tV  fttra^b  rStv  rpovucw  r&y 
ain&v  ta*  kclL  farw  its  r|  rphs  /iCl^f^ 
othus  iry  irphs  to. 
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There  remains  indeed  one  difficulty  which  we  have  no  means  of 
solving,  that  Strabo,  who  in  all  that  relates  to  mathematical 
geography  generally  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  and  in 
this  very  passage  distinctly  refers  to  his  calculations,  has  placed 
the  parallel  of  the  Region  of  Cinnamon  (which  he  also  assumes  as 
the  limit  of  the  habitable  world)  at  8800  stadia  from  the  Equator, 
without  any  indication  of  his  difference  from  Eratosthenes,  or  of 
his  reasons  for  the  alteration.  (Strabo,  ii.  2,  §  2,  p.  95.)  But  as 
he  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  distance  from  Meroe  to  this  extreme 
limit  to  3000  stadia,  instead  of  the  3400  allowed  by  Eratosthenes,  the 
resulting  difference  is  in  great  measure  neutralised.  The  grounds 
of  both  changes  remain  equally  unexplained. 


NOTE  D,  p.  639. 

DISTANCE   PROM   ALEXANDRIA   TO   RHODES. 

This  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126):  avros  SI  8ta 
Twv  aKLoOrjpiKwv  yvtafjLOVfov  &y€vp€lv  rpur)(tXiov^  enTOKCKribvs  veyrrJKovra. 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  Eratosthenes  must  here  have  been  led 
into  error  by  his  own  previous  calculation  that  there  were  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.  For  in  this  case  he  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance— having  himself  rejected  the  estimates  of  navigators — and 
therefore  all  he  could  do  was  to  ascertain  by  his  gnomon  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  and  convert  this  into  stades  at  the  rate  which  he  hod 
obtained  from  his  supposed  measurement  of  the  arc  between  Syene  and 
Alexandria.  This  is  well  explained  by  Ool.  Leake  (Disputed 
(Questions  of  Ancient  Geography^  p.  92),  and  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  find  that  Posidonius  was  led  to  an  erroneous 
computation  of  the  earth's  circumference  by  supposing  this  arc 
between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria  to  have  been  actually  measured  by 
Eratosthenes. 

The  result  of  this  error  would  .naturally  be  that  Eratosthenes 
(believing  his  gnomonic  observations  to  be  approximately  correct, 
as  was  really  the  case)  would  overrate  the  distance ;  and  this  we 
find  to  be  the  case,  for  though  his  computation  gave  a  material 
reduction  upon  the  estimate  of  the  navigators,  it  was  still  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  distance  between  Bhodes 
and  Alexandria  being  only  about  330  G.  miles,  or  3300  Greek 
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stadia  instead  of  3750  (Leake,  2.  c).  Yet  we  afterwards  find  Strabo 
and  other  later  writers  reverting  to  the  original  rough  estimate  of 
4000  stadia ;  so  little  reliance  did  they  place  upon  the  mathematical 
calculations  of  scientitio  geographers  like  Eratosthenes  ! 


NOTE  E,  p.  644. 

PROMONTORY  OP  TAMARU8. 

Strabo,  zi.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.  This  name  of  Tamams  is  fonnd  only 
incidentally  in  this  single  passage.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
whence  Eratosthenes  could  have  derived  it,  as  the  promontory 
in  question  had  no  real  existence,  but  was  a  geographical  fiction, 
or  rather  inference,  that  the  chain  of  Imaus  mvAi  end  in  some  such 
headland. 

The  name  is  however  again  found  under  the  form  Tamus,  in 
Pomponius  Mela,  who  describes  it  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  Mt  Taurus  (iii.  7,  §  68).  The  Tabis  of  Pliny,  which  he 
calls  **  jugum  incubans  mari  quod  vocant  Tabin  "  (vi,  17,  §  53)  is 
evidently  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name :  though  it  has  been 
strangely  identified  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham  with  the  northern 
point  of  Siberia^  a  country  of  which  the  existence  was  as  utterly 
unknown  to  Pliny  as  that  of  America. 

It  was  here— if  anywhere — that  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
mention  of  Thinsa,  a  name  so  strangely  introduced  into  all  our 
editions  of  Strabo  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  (See  note  to 
p.  630  of  this  chapter.)  Yet  the  name  is  wholly  wanting  where  it 
would  be  appropriately  found,  as  marking  the  termination  of  the 
principal  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  it  was 
introduced  repeatedly,  according  to  the  old  reading,  to  designate 
the  very  parallel  in  question. 
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